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1 . — France in By. Lapt Morgan. Jiuikor of 

France, in ISKi/^ Italy i'* ^c. fyc, ^^c, 2 vols, j. & J. 

Harper: New-York. 

It was tliat. solonin hour of the niglit, when^ in the words of 
I lie poet, ‘‘creation sleeps;’^ — a silence as of the dead reigned 
.inii(i the streets and alleys of the great city of Dublin, interrupt- 
t «l, e\ er and anon, only by the solitary voice of th.e watchman, 
tnnouncing tlic lime, and the prospects of fair or foul weather for 
I he ensuing day. Even the noiLe of carriages returning from re- 
vels and festive scenes of various kinds, was no longer heard — 

“ 'The diligence of trades and iioiscfiil gain. 

And luxiiiy more late, asleep were laid : 

All was the night’s j” 

All! .>avc the inhabitants of one’ mansion, situalerl in Kildare 
.street, who were still invading naturo^s rest. Why were they 
idonu up and stirring? Why were they debarred from taking 
liic.ii needful repose, and oldigcd to employ the time Whicji, 
slnndd luive been devoted to it, in active occupation? .'fhe rea- 
.-^on is easily uiulerstood. Karly in the morning, the maSier^anS 
Miistress w ere to se.t olf on a trip to Paris, and there was no ^all 
*;uanUiy <d’ ‘‘parking up’^ yci to be done. Trunks mnum^ 
r:d)le lay ^(v,Lttered about a romantically furnished bed-chamber ; 
Mime wen* \rM'i\y filled with different articles of female habili- 
in(‘n1 ; others seemed to be appropriated to literary purposesij.^ 
and hooks without number, and of all descriptions, were 
around them — here was a jiilc of novels, amongst which, 

of “ 'fhe Novice of Si. Dominick,*’’ “Ida of Ath^^^j 
‘The Wild Jrisli Girl,” &c- &.c. could be discerned--- 
in.:.ip of. “ Travels,” composed of Italy,” “ ’ 
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2 Lady France in 1829-30. [ IMaicij,. 

and others: — a couple of volumes, entitled ^^Life aird TilIle^ ni 
Salvator liosa/’ were reposing in graceful dignity on the opni 
,^/,Ud. of a portmanteau. Several maids were exerting all their ac 
to get every thing properly arranged ; all was hustle and 
j^lion. 

!djd|ning the chamber was a boudoir, furnished likcwhie in 
romantic manner, in which sat a lady of even a mor(' 
’^^p anpearance than that of either of the apartments. How 
^.descrihn her? She certainly (we must tell the truth, 
$^ii^c'^OU,ikjnow whom) did not seem to be of that delight- 
^ ' regard to veracity would allow us to apply 
,*^Le printemps dans Sii fleur sur son 
Si'pit pcint.’’ Her chcchs, to be sure, were deeply tinged 
' a' rotate huc^ was not th^ with which nature loves 
^ pajntvthe fat^cbfaprlng; iho coloitr proved too palpably, that 
been placed Jthere by the exercise of those curious arts’" 
the s^x„ are. enaldod to revive dim charms, ‘‘andtri 
ill the blobfh Of fifty-fiye/' Her dress was romantic in tlu 
^‘^i!!Ktrcme. Of the unity of /ww, at all events, it was in dire(*t 
' for its gay rainbow colours,^’ and modivsh arrange- 

were oiit of. dill keeping with her matronly age. One 
j||i^‘uld easily have "inferred from it that she was fully imprcssctl 
the .conviction, tliat the years which had glided over hei 
were not oL the old-fashioned kind that contain twelve 
^zhonihs, or at least, that she did not consider the lapse of linn 
calculated, to impair the attractions of her physiognomy, 
prejudicial its effect might be upon the faces of the rest 
; female part of the creation. In her countenance there was 
an .expr^ssi^^ aflcctutlon and scIf-comJ)lacene 5 ^ 

■ was Jmp^ look upon it without feeling ;m iiicli- 

;^.natlbn.to smile. She was sitting near a prettily ornamented 
tSvriting-deski suvmp, unted by a mirror (in which, by the way^ 
always fpund her greatest admirer), with her head rceliuing 



.eyes^ 

loyclo be. admired? Her reflections were sudden 1} 
41 knock at the door, which she answered by an 
Charles^ c^csl vous/^ she lisjied, as the 
a person in male attire entered, “eA bien^ is 
■^rSy^ry for our ooyuf^e?^^ ‘‘Yes, my dear’’ — we pro- 

froth, fills' appcllatm^ that the gentleman was her 
k wifSht say, — “ or at least every thing will be ready 

let me es.say again to dissuade you from this foolish 
te ? — *^(ic STjUkCf Sir Charles, ayez piiit demoi; do not 

- t .^JA. n.. 

Mre unc au" 
will be tout 
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/. ./>/// Well,” sighed the caro sposo, <*just as you , 

and he returned lo direct tlic ^'packinc up,” while 



to revel in the anticipations of triumph 
■ind intellectual, which she intended to gam'Yrv * 
ind literary capital of the world, Alas! 
and most oft there where most it promises.” 

Who is this lady ? Had she lived in the days 
might havci hcen supposed that he had her in his < 
dre.w, in his sixth satire, the picture of the 
plagues” — had her existence been cast In 
of French comic writers, she would 
Slimed to he the prototype pf the heroinc'in ope of Ws 
quisite comedies ; we need hardly say,^^erefdre, 

‘die words of lloileau, unt prSciettse^'^ . ' * ' 

*Mlcste (le ces csprils jadis si renommiSf^ ; 

Qiic d*un coup dc son art Moli^re a 

rity, then, kind reader, pity the Jpt pfi.the \mfoi^unaie 
man whom we have just iritrodij^igd to your acq^aliU^ 
fiirllior account of this dame majriitovc not uOaece}!»tablel^ ' 

Her father was an honest actor, accu^omed to afibrd^lfe^ 
didight lo those deities who inhabil the one shilling 
of Knglish and Irish theatres, and to receive," ‘himself, 
gratification from worshipiJing at the shrihe of Bapchiis. 
daughter having given early indications of quickness and pei^^ 
ness, came to he considered quite a genius hy her, fflLmilyianjil? 
iVi<3nds, whose natural partiality soon indticed her 
the same opinion. Determined, accordingly, hot to.h'filc^^tierr 
light under a bushel, she made her appearance before Jlie w6rid^ 
IS an authoress, from which it may very reasonably be IhTiir- ' 
r(‘d that she had not yet attained the years of discj^etion. * Hci* - 
iUhuf^ of course, was as a wanderer in the refims of iniagina^ 
lion, alias, a novel-writer, and in. this capacity she conljfouffi^ 
to make, the public stare for a series of years. Wc say 
ive ran find no more appropriate word for expressing; 
ings wliich her fictions arc calculated to excite. W^tvpmirof 
■dinost iiicomprchensihle absurdity, they combi.^Qlh styl^^^^: 
indated than any balloon in wliiph Madame Blanch&rd ct^iiM- 
i{ through tin*, regions of air — a language, or rather ' 

posed of the pickings of nearly every idiom that bv^|wlivei,« 
or is at present in existence, and* sentiments wlii3|[^c^iild bej 
often of a highly mischievous tendency’, if they 
<lercd ridiculous by the 'manner In which they ajpQ;. “ ' 
The singularity of these productions excited a.goad'deal ^ * 
nation, and; if we believe her own words, She ivas ph 
them ^‘in a d^nitc rank among hqthors^^an^ ■''' •* 
gnished circle of society.” In ^mc/of 
however, the lad\»^ was sevcrcIy/jlaWn to tSiS^^ft^^ 


* f 
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that she was counselled to obtain for herself a partner in weal 
,and wo, by which she might be brought down from her foolish 
jviagaries, to the sober realities of donmstic duty. Wonderful 1o 
she followed the advice of tbos«- wlunn her v;mii\ nnis! 
il^ave taught her to consider as her bitterusi foes, namely critic.N. 
^ and as 

^ V , •• Nought but a genius can a genius fit, 

. ,v‘' ^ ' , A wit herself, Amelia weds a wit.” 

; iThls^i' wit was a regular knight of the pestle and mortar — u 
t^ian, whose pills and. draughts had acquired for him the 
' enV^ble right of placing that dignified appellation, Sir, before 
)fi$^^hristian name, by which our authoress became entitled to 
jSs* addressed as Your Laidyship,^^ as much as if she had inar- 
^prlcd an 5arl or a Marquis. ' Oh ! how delighted the ci-devant 
plaint Sliss” must have bi^n at hearing the servants say to 
my lady,^^ — No, my lady.’’ — The year in wliicli 
cei^mony was’perfbrmcd 'that gave her a lord and master. 

‘ We canhot precisely ascertain ; but as the happy pair favoun^d lb( 

, capital of Fiance with their presence in is 10, it may not be un- 
reasonable to suppose, that they went thcrcs to spend th(^ lumcy- 
.moon. ^ Miraculous as arc the changes which matrimony muih ' 
tjipcs operate's, it was powerless in its influence upon her I^ad} • 
aliip’s propensities, and, consequcrflly, not very long after re • 
^'turning to her ^^.maison hijoti/^ in Dublin, she jiut forth a 
IquartO! with the. magnificent title of ‘^France.” Inhere; art 
vpheoomena in the physical world, in the moral world, in the in- 
/tiellectual world', but this book was a jdienomcnon that brat them 

■ sM; Tt TOS absolutely wonderful how so much ignoraiuM*, non 
s$nse^ ^|||p^y,and folly, could be compressed within tin* conij)ass 
•eyeii blTi quarto. All the sense that could ho discernrd in if, 
; Wasjqpntainfidjln four or five essays, upon lA)ve, I. aw and 
. Pj^Jrsic,' and Politics, conW^ ])y Sir the Inisband. lining 
'iLjUxious that France” should have a compani*)ii, slu; subsi- 
:’iq)flC®j£ly hade an expedition to the land of the Dilettanti, in com 

■ the dear man who had made her, she a 

'Sp0Ct^1ble,'ifiid she is a happy mistress of a famil}^," and 

*fqrfliwith,/‘Italy” app^^ her well-earned repul.t- 

for qualities, which she has the singular felicity of ])ossesK 
Without exciting envy. But her never ending, still lu'gin- 
‘ jMJn, was not satisfied with two volumes as the fruits ol 

htf italian campaigning, especially as there hapj)cncd to be a 
gPOj^lygJ^quantity memoranda in the ‘‘diary” which bad nof 
turned to any use. Some subject, therefore, was Ic. 
fdr anotbei* publication, in which they could b(^ 
d>"^faen beat Qiit into a sizeable shape; and what could 
that purpose that the biography of a greai 
pbpr Salvator Rosa was, in coiis(» 
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<|uenco, allcmplod. Just think of making one of the greatest' 
gf'niuscs lhal cvrr lived, a peg to hang notes upon ! The next • 
oHspring of licr Ladyship^s brain, was, we 4)clicvc, another no- 
v^ l, wliirh was as likr its predeerssors as possible. In the pe- 
j*io(l Oiat elapsed between this birth, anjd the moment in which . 
wo liavo liad ll)e honour of introducing her to our readers, hei^ 
lilerarv family was increased hy another child, with the 4^^. 
liglUlVil nain(; of “The Hook of the Botidoir.” . , 

Wc hope we have not been understood as meaning, to inmfiiuate,'' 
lhat because her Ladyship is the mother of a couple of 
volumes, slic is on that account n prScieuseHdtcule^' This.was: 
far, very far from our intention. None cati take more pjpamire! 
than ourselves in rendering all homage to genuine female taleni, : 
emi)loycd for useful and honourable purpos^js, or be mo^ wiK 
ling to acknowledge the peculiar excellence, by which its, pro/ 
iluctions are frequently marked. Were it bur pleasant duty at 
jiri'scnt to notice the works of an Edgeworth, a Hemans, a MitSf 
ford, a Sedgwick, or of any others of that /air and brilliant 
semblage, who reflect so great a lustre upon the literature of thm 
age, we should use language as eulogistic as their warmest ad- 
mirers could desire. Hut we have to do now with a persoh'of a 
vi'ry dilTereut descrii)tion from those bright ornamehts of their, 
sex — with one in whose mind, whatever flowers Nature may’ 
originally liave j)lanted, have been almost completely choked^* 
the rank weeds of ignorance, presumption, frivolity, and vanity 
beyond measurement — who, in a list of works as long, to liae 
unc of bcT own delicate illustrationd, as ‘‘Leporcllo^s catalpgne- 
if Don Juan’s mistresses,” has given little or no aid totbp cau^ 
of virtue gcMierally, or evinced tlie* slightest anxiety to^JppH^VO 
Hid b«Mi( lit her sex, but has devoted all her faculties to tke ercc- 
lioii <»f ;iii altar on which she might worship herself, andfonly' 
liei sidf — wlio lias oven afforded cause, hy the frequently exlrem^ 
levity of her expressions, for the charge of lending counfj|inajpb 
liei utiousiiess and impiety — whose writings, in finte,^|[ri^(Mll*' 
eulat<Hl to inflict serious injury upon the tastes, the unaqra^^- 
Ings, and the hearts of her youUifuI female readers, by 
toining them to a vicious and ridiculous styl^ by 
minds with false and perverted seaitimcnts arid wrong 
'iions u]>on some of the most important matters, and by setting- 
before them the example of a >voman \yho boasts of being;a mem- 
ber of nfMindistinguishcd circle of society, and yet , cbnatantly; 
violates those laws of. delicacy and refinement, the full bbsojv^ 
aiicc of which is indispensable for every female who ay)irei^JS 
1 he name -and character of a lady. . \ 

Pale Aurora began now to appear, U 
yf/cw.v r7/Ai7<?,” iu vulgar parlance, day bQg^n|*fa.'iiireak^».';j 
otir couple setting forth on their ParisiflErifb?ped it Jbji^ 



^ Lady Morgan^ s France in 1829—30. [IVIavcii- 

I ” Drwards, the ^^maison bijou^^^ m Kildare street, nj^jain 
ned by the presenre of onr fair traveller, whos«^ pen 
Aended, dipped in ink? and busily emjiloyecl. In tine 
sbufs were brought to a termination, and two goodly 
ere ushered into the light of day, purporting to contain 
of “France in 1S2.9-30.” These are the identical vo- 
ch it is our design in this article to notice. 
indignatio versuSy^^ exclainied the old Roman sati- 
* indignation makes us write, would we exclaim, in 
ewr motives ff^, devoting a number of our pages to 
f 1 ^ 29 - 30 ,^^ coitdd we for a moment be persuaded that 
3 would credit t!te aSid^bn. It seems to us, that wo 
lold every one of ftein smUing in derision, and giv- 
ifing an incredulous shake of the bare idea of a cold- 

‘‘blooded "reviewer Jbeing actuated by indignant feelings to place 
his crltic^lance^ lh rest,' a course against an unfortu- 
Aide autficn^ ’ nevertheless, be permitted to protest, 

flili aepf^jjidcrabH qnari of very honest and vir- 

indigna^on W^inst.the trash last put forth by Miladi — 
as ifhuch, aVel^ai^, as impelled Juvenal to the composi 
'qo'ti bf his i^'rini'"bstires. We may be told, however, that wr 



modi ipEp' the were they spared by the courteous knights 

“ they measured swords? Did not Clorinda rcceivr 

,^Ofund fropi the hand of Tancred ? And why should 
e^Amli^h’ wields the pen, be more gently dealt with tlian 
"^VhrfjjSeddfes with cold iron ? In literature, as in war, there 
dtsttnbtibh of sex. We hope, therefore, we shall not be 
Sd Sru'nj^liaO't, or anti-chivalric bearing, on account of the 
ff$ jySS'niiy iMict upon the literary person of a most daring 
jlestris? especially as her vanity is a panoply of proof, 
her preface, Lady 3SI. says, that a second work on France 
|icrj(!cn could only be justified by the novelty of its mat- 
the merit of iy execution- Then do wc pronounce 
^nd work, this in 1829-30,’’ to be the iiiosi 

pAtfiablp ifiiipOsition on the good nature of the reading com- 
■ Shat over was practised. Its matter is nothing more 
“ JiSjn' INfiladi herself ; and is she a novelty ? Somc- 
Ihan h^lf a century ago, her Ladyship undoubtedly 
and one too of an extraordinary kind. As to the 




Mbi^an, to form ah iden of that requisite for 
^ 'Oqt of t^e own nibuth have wc condemnod 
. |||at'«rniiiiBe in 1829-30,” 19 almost the conn 
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icrparl. of “France in 1816,^^ anti the same remarks may bc| 
made conccrniii}!; it which we have already applied to the lat^ ^ 
ter. All the information we could discover we had obtained j 
from it on finishing its perusal, was that its author had im]^ 
in neither wisdom, knowledge, nor modesty, since 
to the land after which both of these productions ftSyik “ 
christened. France ! and what right have they to 
Would it not induce one . to suppose, that their authol^^ 
least travelled through the greater portion of that beautfi^ 
try, and eked out a number of her ps^ from tiiO' n<6tea,'| 
they might be, made during the toui^ And 
on both occasions, went to Pans by the high road of ( ^ 
mained in the capital a few months, and then returnl3 
other high road. Even “Paris in 1816,”' “Paris in 1889^96|^ 
would be titles with which these publications woiiitf ^ST^ 
scarcely more affinity, than that by which 'Children, on wh 
the preposterous fondness of their parents hw b^towod 
high-sounding appellations of warriors" and "monarebs, aft 
iiectid will) those worthies. Their odiy a];)pr(>pTiate wo^ 
be, “Lady Morgan in 1816,” “Ladjr Mbl^an in*182‘^ate}W ^ 
for what information do they give about France or Pari^ and 
what information do they not give about Lady Morgan? ^ ' 
even let us into the secrets of her Ladysh^s wardrobe, tit 
Paris that saw Lady Morgan, and not Lady Morgan t^t 
Paris, in the same way as, according to Dr/ FrapTktti^^f 
J^hiladclpbla that took Sir William Howe, and 
Howe that look Philadelphia. ' ’ 

'fo collect materials for a book of travels, it is neces^ 
all (?yes and cars with regard to every thing iim 

I iad yship, however, was just the reverse throu^outtiefe 
riod of tier jd)scncc from Kildare street, — i t seems id WaVa C^ 
her object to attract, and not to bestow, attention. In f 
billies before us, it is her perpetual endeavour to Win arf 
by making known the .admiration Ac entertains for ^ 
well as that which she supposes she''fefcites in others. 
const*<|uciitly, in great measure, filled Svith what \'$^a i 
dy Morgan, and what Lady Morgan did and sfiifd' 
visit to Paris. While discoursing about anytttiftk'elsei 
self, she aj>))cars to be on thorns until she gets bai^ 
sorbing subject, aiid no matter what is the title c 

iiiiiieirally contrives, by hook or by erbok, to briUghdf^t^’inio 1 
as the main object of interest. The pobt reader ( 

ilisappoinlcd in the expectations he may forwi 
sure or information from various paits cf 
cj lienee of the promises held out by 
always eventually diseb^ft, thattli^e^^t 
diiced to anticipate a meeting i 





^ Lady Mor^urCa France in 1829-30. [Marcli- 

still ‘‘Monsieur Tonson eonui We must confess, llmt it 

^rather loo bad to be MorhUued in this way; though it is but 
l^r to acknowledge, that her Ladyship is not an intcntioiial 
g^mentor, like the malicious wags by whom the unfortunate 
Henchman was teasctl out of house and home. On the con- 
her design is one altogether consonant to the general be- 
j'neyplence of her cliaracter. It is to give pleasure ; and as her 
"^^'tCBt delight arises from the contemplation of herself, she 
li presumed, naturally enough if w^e may believe the philoso- 
" that the same cause will produce the same effect upon the 
the world. All Hi^'^picturcs, therefore, like those of the 
who floated upon his mistress, to such a degree as to in- 
iuec her face into every one of his works, contain the object 
; of her idolatry, either prominently in the foreground, or so in- 
.. geniously placed in the background, as to be cpiite as well fitted 
to draw attention. — But it is time to follow her in some of hei 
'Peregrinations. 

; On a certain day of the year 1829, which she has not had the 
•/goodness to designate, she arrived at Calais. She was accom- 
mnied by an Irish footman, — not, we presume, the illilerulc 
yiierat'uSj^^ whom she has immortalized in her first •‘France.’* 
— and by a person whom she once or twice alludes to in hei 
volumes; first, by acknowledging her obligations to a “ Sir (V 
SMj^.for some articles which had been coiitributcul by him Ut 
the dimensions of her work; and, secoinlly, by men- 
%idti|ng that somebody sent a “flask of genuine pfd/vau'' to 
(tli^-'&tidyship’s great delight, ‘Mvilh JVlr. Somebody^s eoinjjli- 
,':ments to iSir C. As there is an Individual designated onet 

dr^^^icc also as “ my husband, we have shrewd siisj^icions lliat 
ii&'itod this Sir C. M, are one and the same ])eing. "J'be fu s: 

that Miladi does at Calais, is to experience a “ luii st oi 
(^i^dflble sensations and the next, to feel a considerable degreii 
olrBUrprisc at being delighted again with that renowned ])laee — 
^fejfOwned for having been several times visited by Mor- 

besides other minor causes of celebrity, such as its sieges, 
and its having been the placc where Yorick commenced his sen- 
timental journey; but these have been completely forgolle/* 
since the year 1815. After her “little bcart’^ liad been Uniter- 
cd, by those agreeable and wonderful sensaliiins, tin* nalnre of 
itl9 palpitations was unfortunaUdy changed by the indignation 
wl|n which it was filled on her discovering “how Knglisir' 
evety thing appeared. “English carpets, and English cJoanli- 
iiess; .English dclf and English damask,’’ with various ollici 
^ii^ltsMana, gave such a John Bull aspect to the room of tie 
motel into which slie was ushered, that slie was on tln^ point of 
\U\vooning, wlicn her ears were siuhlcnly assailed by a loud soiind 
— Cracious heavens! What noise is that? Her delicate little 
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hc^ad Is in a Iwlnklinp; thrust out of tlio window, and she be- 
liolds, — oh horror of horrors — she beholds a mail-coach, built ou 
the rej!;iilar Knji;lish plan, cantering into the yard, with all its 
concomitiinis completely rAnglaise — horses curvetting, and 
not a liair turned — a whip that Hips the silk^ like a feather — 
‘■ribbons,’ not ropes — a coachman, all capes and castor — a guard 
that cries ^ all right, and who was at that moment puffing 
most manfully into a ‘Hcg’lar mail-coach horn.” This was tob^ 
much, and her Ladyship would inevitably have been driven disr 
tracted, or, at least, have gone into hysterics, had not a nj^bst 
delicious idea interposed its aid, an^she exclaimed, 
luck to iiavc written my France, while France was still, so 
l‘'rcnch!” — and what luck, say we, to iiave so cotnmodtoids a 
safety-valve as vanity, by means of which lo let off the supera- 
bundant steam of one’s ire ! 

Now, as to her Ladyship’s having written her France,” 
while France was still ‘-so French,” this we do not deny; 
but we do deny that her France itself is so French.’^ It 
would be ail afiair of some considerable difficulty, in our humble 
opinion, to find any thing French either about it or the ‘^France” 
Ave arc now reviewing, except their titles, and innumerable 
scrajis of the French language, not unfrcquently so expressed 
and so applied that they Avould do honour to Mrs. Malaprop her- 
self. 

Lady M.’s fondness for generalizing, has led her to relate idiis 
apparition of the ‘‘ Bang-up” in such a way as Avould induce any 
nne who did not know better, to suppose that the Coach” 
had entirely superseded the Diligence” upon the French roads. 
'I>uly w(»uld siu’h a change he a cause of regret; for the travel- 
ler in I'nuice would thus be deprived of a fruitful source oi 
aimiM-im-nt. But we have the pleasure of announcing, for the 
satihfaelioM of j»u(*h of our readers as may entertain the design dl 
jKiying a visit lo that country, that the coach Avhich Lady Mor- 
gan saw, was the only vehicle <»f the kind with wliich her'eyes 
4*ould have been annoyed. We speak nnifv) standingly on the 
subject, as wc liappeiied to he in France about the same time as 
tH-r J.:ul\ship. 'riiis conch, Avhirh, if we recollect aright, Avas 
ralliMl the 'ri lograph, and not the “Bang-up,” was a speculation 
of some J^nglislunan, who ran it for a short time betAveen Bou- 
logne and Calais, but without much success. The old national 
vehicle had too strong a hold upon the atfections of the most 
national people in the world, to be pushed from the field by any 
foreign opponent, and the slow, sure, and comfortable DiJigen^ 
kept un the even tenor of its Avay, while the dashing, rapid Te- 
•ogropii arrived prematurely at the end of its journeying. 

W’e do not deem ourselves competent to decide upon so mo- 
mentous a subject as the respective merits of the English and 
.VOL lA,— 17- 2 ^ 
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French stages, to give them our technical appellation ; but it 
may be remarked as perhaps somewhat singular, that with re- 
cord to comfort — 51 matter respecting which the French arc 
las noted for their general hcedlessness as the English arc for 
,^|heir almost uniform concern — the Diligence can lay claim to 
tinquestionalde superiority over the coach. On the other hand, 
the coach is constructed in such a way as to possess far greater 
iaaOities for rapidity of locomotion, — a quality which it might 
■ ha supposed the quick vivacious temperament of the French 
W4>^d especially prize in^their conveyances. As to appearance 
^ 80 , the English veliidfe is certainly a good deal better off 
thim the French. Nothing, indeed', that a stranger may have 
heard or read about the latter, can prepare him for it suffici- 
ently, to prevent him on first beholding it from giving way 
to something more than a smile. It is not, however, so much 
' the mere machine itself that operates upon his risible faculties^ 
as the whole equipage, or atalage ^ — the scarc*crow horses, that 
seem to have been once the property of the keeper of some mu 
seum by whom their bones have been linked together and co- 
vered with skin as well as they might be, without inserting 
something between as a substitute for flesh; the uon-descript 
gear by which these living anatomies arc kept together and at- 
tached to the vehicle, composed of rope, leather, iron, steel, 
brass, and every thing else tiK'it could by any possibility be used 
for the purpose; the queer-looking postillion, with his long cue, 
huge boots, and pipe, all combine witli the grotesque appearance 
. of the Diligence itself, to form an c/^s•cm6feirrcsislihiy ludicrous. 

What a difference, too, there is in the facility wit ii nhichlhey 
^^under weigh.’* One crack of the coachman's whip, causes 
his fine animals to give long pull, a strong puli, and a puli 
together,” and away }ou whirl in an instant. Ihit tlie tFavclIei 
in France does not find starting so easy a matter, lie gets into 
the Diligence : every tiling seems ready. The passengers are all 
• in their places, and liave saluted each other with true French 
politeness, except sonic gruff John Bull sitting in a corner scat 
and eyeing his associates with mingled scorn and distrust — the 
five or six apologies for horses are standing in an attitude of the 
greatest patience, waiting f-^r the signal to make an attempt at 
putting one foot before the other — the conduct eur^ a person who 
has the supreme direction of the movements of the Diligence, 
is hi his place on the top — the boots in which the legs of the 
postillion are buried, are dangling on both sides of the wheel 
Hhorse on the left — crack ! goes his whip — a jingling sound re- 
Rponds, caused by the endeavours of the ^‘cattle” to advance— 
^“mais que diable” — crack! crack! crack! — something like mo- 
^ lion is experienced, when there is a sudden stop, and the con- 
ducteur is seen descending from his eminence, muttering sundr\ 

i 
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expressions of no very gentle nature — ^^what the devil ^s the i 
matter now/’ growls a more than bass voice out of one window 1 
— ‘‘qu’est ce que e’est, conductcur,” simultaneously demand a 
treble and a tenor from another window— rien, Madame,” 
the answer is always addressed to the lady, ^'rien du tout,” he 
replies whilst endeavouring to repair some part of the rigging^' 
that could not stand the efforts of the poor beasts to move froiii. . 
their position. At length, however, you get fairly under weigh, 
with about a four knot breeze, and continue to make some pro-, 
gress for an hour or two amidst a noise caused by the runi^ing. 
of the vehicle, the creaking, jingling, nttling, and clankihg, 
the aialagt^ the unceasing crack of the whip, and the*chutt(^ 
ing of your companions, to which the sounds at Babel we^ mu- 
sic. The movement then, becomes adagio^ and soon afterwards 
the conducteur’s voice is heard, begging the passengers in all ' 
parts of the vehicle to descend. Wondering what is the mat- 
ter, you get out with the rest, and find the cause of this com- . 
motion to be a grande Montagne — anglicfe, a little hill — ^in 
mounting which, the tender care that is taken of the animals 
upon the road, however much the state of their flesh shows it 
is diminished in the stable, renders it indispensable that they 
should be relieved of every, possible weight. To this inconveni- 
ence you are subjected on approaching almost every little eleva- 
tion, tlie like of which in England or the United States, would 
not cause the slightest diminution of speed. But it must be con- 
fessed, that occasionally, a bill is to be passed of a magnitude 
which the steeds could never surmount without diminishing their 
load, and then the notice that is said to have been afRxed to one 
of the Diligences, may very well be appended to all. “MM. lea 
voyageurs. sunt ()ri6s, quund ils dcsccndeiit, de no pas aller plus 
vite que la voiture:” passengers are requested, when they de* 
sceiicU not to go faster than the vohie.I**. A most necessary re- 
quest 1 La Fontaine, when he wrote ilie fable in which he givoe^ 
an account of a vehicle ascending a sleep eminence, and the ei- 
ertioiis of a fly to assist the horses, must liave just returned from 
some excursion in a Diligence, during which he was« witness to 
the creeping, toiling, panting of the animals pulling it up a hill. 
Pauvres diables! as the women are constantly exclaiming, a fly 
might really lend them some aid in their efforts. About every 
eight miles, fresh horses are in readiness, but the cliange is rare- 
ly for the better. — for the worse it cannot be. 

It is only on the road that the postillions drive slowly ; when- 
they enter a town it is a sort of signal for them to dash on at, 
a furious rate, notwithstanding the danger of going rapidly 
through streets which are little better than alleys, and in which 
there are no side-pavements to mark the limits for pedestrians. 
We never before experienced such philanthropic alarm for the 
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of our fellow-mortals, as on the evening of our arrival in 
whilst whirling at a furious rate through its narrow streets, 
|\;?vhich were thronged with people, when it was so darJt that 
|lheir cars alone could give them warning to get out of the way. 

accident, however, occurred. The French drivers, it must 
^ be confessed, though not very elegant or stylish whips,” are 
very sure; they contrive to guide the immense Diligences 
.through the crowded labyrinths of a large city with wonderful 

« >twithstantling the swiftness with which they generally 
ugh them, and^^tjbe loose manner in which the horses 
d together. 

lerc did wc IcaVfe our ^^yship ? Oh, with her head out 
iiidow of the hotel, sftyijng SQinething about Aer France 
' and the other France. We really beg Her pardon for keeping 
' her so long in such a situation, and hasten to relieve her from 
it^ by placing her, togetlicr with Sir C. M. and the Irish foot- 
man, in a, — but here again we arc at fault. She has not had 
.'the. kindness to inform us what was the species of conveyance 
^that she consecrated to eternal veneration by employing for 
jvher journey to Paris, and as wc have neither time nor space 
for an adequate investigation of this important point, wc must 
leave it to be mooted by other commentators, contenting our- 
selves with the knowledge Unit the illustrious trio arrived safely 
at the capital. 

On reaching the hotel in the Rue cle Kivoli, which she had 
resolved upon immortalizing by residing in it during her sojourn 
• jh: Paris, she was again fearfully agitated by that dreadful fond- 
, for things English, in France, by which her nervous system 
before been so greatly discomposed, Woful to relate, she 
' JWfS received by “a smart, dajipcr, Englis]i-innkf'(*p(:r-look- 

m landlord,” and (‘ouducted to apartments “ wJiich were a bo\ 
oudoirs, as compact as a Chinese toy. ” “There* were carpets 
on every floor, chairs tlial were moveable, mirrors that reflect- 
ed, sofas to sink on, footstools to stumble over; in a word, all 
the incommodious commodities of my own cabin in Kildan* 
street.” Poor Miladi ! this was really too provoking, to have 
all the trouble and expense of journeying from Dublin to see 
just what was to be seen there ; but no matter, it will serve 
br the subject of some twenty pages in your intended book. 
But then the change, so trying to the nerves of a romantic 
lady, which had taken place since 1816 , In that year, she re- 
membered, on driving into the paved court of the hotel d’Or- 
leahs, she had seen ‘‘an elderly gentleman, sitting under the 
shelter of a vine, and looking like a specimen of the restored 
emigration. His white hair, powdered and dressed a). VoheaK 
royak; his Persian slippers and robe de chamhre^ d grand ra- 
»Mi^c,(we hope, reader, you have a French dictionary near you ? 


i 
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spoke of principles as old as his toilet. lie was reading, too, a 
loyal paper, loyal, at least, in those days, — the Journal des 
bats, liowing, as we passed, he consigned ^us, with a graceful 
wave of the hand, to the care of Pierre, the frotlaur. I took 
him for some fragment of a due et pair of the old school; but, 
on putting the question to the froiteur^ who himself might hayj 
passed for ^figurante at the opera, he informed us that he wafli 
^ Notre bourgeois? the master of the hotel. It is quite won-^ 
derful to us how Miladi could have survived to relate so ‘ 

ing a metamorphosis. Ovid has noting half so stran aSlto 
lieart-rending. 

The instances we have mentioned are far from being 
ones in which her Ladyship was ‘‘put out of sorts’^ by t&e An- , 
glomania, which, she woind make us believe, is operating at, 
present as great a revolution in the social, as was effected in 
in the political condition of Prance. All along the road from ■ 
Calais to Paris, she sees nothing but youths galloping their 
horses in llic cavalry costume of Hyde Park,” “ smart gigs and 
natty dennets,” ‘^cottages of gentility, with white walls and 
green shutters, and neat offices, rivalling the diversified orders 
of theWyatviiles of Islington and Highgate,” in short, nothing 
but “English neatness and propriety on every side,” with one 
terrible exception, however, “an Irish jaunting car !” of which 
she chanced, to lier infinite dismay, to catch a glimpse. The 
second appearance that she makes in the streets of Paris, is 
the purpose of buying some houhonSydiahlotins en papilloieSf 
Pastil/cs dc Nantes, and other sugared prcttinesscs,” for whb^ 
Parisian confectioners arc so renowned. Accordingly, she goes 
into a shop where she supposes that “fanciful idealities, sw^^S^t; 
nothings, canclicil epics and eclogues in spun sugar, so light, a^ 
so perfmned as to resemble (was there ever sucli nonsense) 
gcaletl odours, or a crystallization of tlic essence of sweet fiowcni!/?; 
arc to ])e sold, but on inquiry slic is told by a ‘^demoiselle 
hind the counter, as neat as Eiiglisli muslin and French (wliat 
a wonder it wasn’t English) iournure could make her,” that 
‘ we sell no such a ting,’ but that she might have ‘ (Jb cracker, 
he bun, dc plom-cake, de spice gingerbread, dc mutton and de 
mince pye, de crompet and dc muffin, de gel6e of de calves 
foot, and de apple dumpiin.’ Reader, Lady Morgan “was struck 
dumb!” She pin chased a bundle of crackers, “hard enough 
to crack the teeth of an elephant,” and hurried from the shop. 
Put misfortunes never come single, and her ladyshij), though 
an exception to most other general rules, was not destined tq 
f>rovo the correctness of that one in this instance, for just is 
she was escaping from the place where she had experieniped 
the serious inconvenience of being “struck dumb,” she was 
struck in another way — ^viz. on the left cheek, by the explosion 
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of a bottle of Whitbreatrs entire, the consequence of which 
was, that the exterior of her head became covered with precisely 
the same thinj^ witj^ which its interior is filled — froth.’’ — 

. Foaming with rage and brown-stout, her Ladyship was hasten- 
ing home as fast as her “little feet” could carry her, when a per- 
fumer’s shop caught the most acute of all her senses.” — What 
a delightful mode, by the way, her ladyship has, of imparting 
knowledge en passant, as it were ; here we have the important 
information communicated to us, that her ^^acutest sense” is situ- 
at!^ in her nose, just because she happened to pass by a perfumery 
stc^; but what a nose her ladyship’s nose must be, since it is 
endowed with more wonderfiil faculties than her eyes, which 
possess such miraculous powers as to enable her to see things in 
France perceptible by no other mortal optics ! But to proceed 
with our dismal story. Her ladyship’s olfactory nerves, as wc 
have already mentioned, having made her aware of the proxi- 
mity of a perfumer’s shop, she was induced to go into it hy the 
desire of procuring something which might relieve them from 
the torture produced by the exhalations of ‘Whitbread’s entire.’ 
But here again she was doomed to disappointment. She asked 
for various mux, essences, and extraits, ** and was presented 
with bottles of ^^lavendre valre, honey vaire, and iief his vi- 
naigre she asked for savons, and was shown’ cakes of “ Vind- 
sor soap,*^ and ^^de Regent^ s vashbalL^^ In an agony of de- 
spair, she rusluis from the shoj), first taking care, liowever, to 
“gather up her purse and reticule,” and soon arrives at hci 
—alas ! English furnished apartments. After stumbling over a 
footstool, and being incommoded by other “incommodious corn- 
fnpdities,” she at length sinks exhausted upon a sofa, just opposiU* 
to a “mirror that reflected.” But what other singular looking 
''Olject, besides ]Milr«di’s face, is it that forms a subject of that 
glass’s reflections, and is lying on a table just behind her? It is 
a little basket, tlic contents of which her ladyship soon begins to 
investigate, — and what do you suppose she finds? — “A flask of 
genuine putt (ten ! This time she is struck loquacious, and 
she shrieks out, “this is too much ! was it for this we left the 
snugness and economical comfort of our Irish home, and encoun- 
tered the expensive inconvoniencics of a foreign journey, in the 
hope of seeing nothing British, ‘till the threshold of that home 
should be passed by our feet ;’ — to meet at every step with all that 
taste, health, and civilization (exemplified by ‘lavendre vatre,' 
‘ vindsor soap,’ and ‘a flask o{ potteen,*) we cry down at home, 
as cheap and as abundant abroad,” &c. &c. The piercing key on 
which her Ladyship pitched her voice while declaiming this mag- 
nificent soliloquy, brought Sir C. M., the Irish footman, and the 
tlngUsh-looking landlord into the room, in a terrible flurry. 
“My dearest dear what is the matter ?”—“ Och ! my led- 
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dy, what is it now that ails you?” — “*44.' madamey mille 
pardtmsy qu*cst ce qiic c^cst?^^ simultaneously issue from the 
mouths of tlic three worthies. “Avaunt ! get out of my sight, 
you maudit imitatcur ; and you Sir Charle*s, el vousy Patrick, 
see that tout cM prepare for returning to Dublin dans Vheure 
memsy^ meekly responds Miladi. But a sudden change comes 
over her countenance — sudden as that which took place in the^ 
aspect of Juno when she beheld the waves raised to the very 
heavens by the power of Neptune, and supposed that they had 
overwhelmed the bark which carried ASneas and his companions, ' 
the objects of her eternal hatred. She smiled, as the face of jNa- 
lure smiles when the clouds tiiat have long covered it withr gloom,, 
have disappeared before the potent influence of the “glorious 
orb that gives the day,” and at length she rapturously cried out. 

How lucky to have written my France, while France was stiH 
so French !” — Lady Morgan was herself again. 

Now wc beg leave to observe, that this Anglomania bugbear, 
hy which her ladyship* pretends to have been so much distress* 
ed, is the merest piece of nonsense and affectation in the world. 
We will not he so ungallant as to suppose that Lady Morgan has 
intentionally related what is not altogether so true as might be, 
but she has been accustomed for such a length of lime to roam 
about the varied realms of fancy, that it would be impossible 
for hc;r ever to descend to the flat regions of fact. Besides, as 
we have already stated, she has been gifted with powers of vi- 
sion more surprising than those (d’ the lynx or the seer— the 
first can only see through a stone, the second can only see 
things which may exist at a future day, when they wdll be visi- 
ble to every one else — but she sees things existing at present, 
that defy the ken of all other animals, rational and irrational. 
While reading her account of the Knglish vehicles, English 
cottages, &c. &c. which she observed in her journey from Ca- 
lais to Paris, we could not hclj) asking ourselves, wdi ere were 
our eyes during the time we travelled that road ? Wc are sa- 
tisfied, however, that they were in their right place, and tole- 
rably well employed ; and that if they did not encounter the 
signs of Anglomania mentioned by her Ladyship, it was because 
these were io be perceived by no one but herself. Wide indeed 
is the difference between travelling in France and England! The 
poet Grey, in one of his charming letters, affirms, that in the 
former country it would be the finest in the w^orld, were it not 
for the terrible state of the inns ; but it must have greatly dete- 
riorated there, or have improved in his native isle since his time, 
for tiierc can not be the slightest question as to the superior 
deligiits of journeying in the latter at present. The inns in 
France are still bad enough, in all conscience, and offer but a 
dreary welcome to one who has been accustomed to the neatness 
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and comforts of English lioslcls. There are, however, various 
ptjier particulars of importance for a traveller’s enjoyment, which 
■ iShakspeare’s ‘‘sea-walled garden” furnishes in by far the greater 
■ abundance. In France the roads are comparatively much inferior, 
and the general a])pcarance of the country is less pleasing. You 
. meet there with few or none of those detached farm-houses, with 
. their little dependencies of cottages, which everywhere greet the 
eye in England, bespeaking the honest and well-conditioned yeo- 
man, and presenting a picture of prosperity and contentment, — 
the villages through which you pass, mostly wear a decayed and 
sqpilid appearance — the magnificent country-seats, with their 
parks and other appurtenances, whose frequent recurrence in 
England constitiiti s so rich a feast for the gaze of the stranger, 
arc rarely rivalled in France — the landscape here, also, is much 
seldomer able to borrow that venerable grace and romantic*, charm 
which the remains, of feudal ages alone can lend. M’his last 
circumstance is one greatly to be regretted ; for pcrhajis the 
most exquisite gratification to be derived from travelling through 
. a country, where for centuries civilization in a greater or Jess 
degree has exercised sway, arises from the contemplation oJ 
the various monuments of by-gone da 5 ^s, some slowly moulder- 
ing into dust, others still proudly defying the assaults of the 
great destroyer. The mind dwells upon them with a sjxicies ol 
pensive delight, and that peculiar charm which their a.NSocia- 
tion with the fictions and annals of times past inspires. It would 
fieem, that France should be csp(;cially rich in the ndics of that 
feudalism of which for a long rime it was the cliief seal, but 
a reason for their scantiness may be found in the j>olii;y which 
caused Louis ]^I., and which >vas subsequently pursued by 
Richelieu, and completed by Louis Jc Grand, to call the nobles 
from their estates, where tlicy exercised almost sovereign au- 
thority, to the cajiilal, and convert them into mere hangers 
on of the court — in the destructive hostilities which have ah 
most incessantly desolated the kingdom — and esjiecially in tiu* 
detennined war that was made, upon castles by the patriots ol 
the HcMdAiiion. These, at all events, are the causes which Sii 
Walter Scott, in his “ Paul’s Leilers to his Kinsfolk,” assigns 
for the circumstance we are lamenting. The first one of them 
had also hc'cm previously intimated by that worthy personage, 
the fiithcr of Tristram Shandy, — “ Why are there so few palaces 
and gentlemen's scats, (he Avould ask with some emotion, as 
he walked across the room,) throughout so many delicious pro- 
' vinces in France? Whence is it that the few remaining chu- 
^ tcaux amongst them arc so dismantled, so unfurnished, and 
in so ruinous and desolate a condition ? — Because, sir, (he would 
say,) in that kingdom no man has any couniry-intcrest to sup 
port: — the little interest of any kind which any man has any 
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where in it, is concentrated in the court, and the looks of the 
Grand Monarch ; by the sunshine of whose countenance, op 
the clouds which pass across it, every Frencjiman lives or dics.’^ 
Tliis, however, is certainly not the case with Frenchmen of the 
j)rescnl day. 

]^ut the principal drawback upon the pleasure of travelling in 
France, is decidedly the multitude of mendicants by whomyoui 
arc continually annoyed, and whose miserable appearance of* 
fends the eye, while it sickens the heart. Scarcely ever does the 
vehicle stoj) without being immediately surrounded by the^paost' 
distressing objects that the mind can conceive, in such 
as to render it impossible for any one except the possessor of 
Fortunatus’s or Rothschild^s purse, to bestow alms, however 
inconsiderable, upon them all. A humane individual, who should 
attempt to do it, Avith a pocket of but moderate dimensions^ 
would soon be reduced to the necessity of enrolling himself 
in the miuidicaiit band, and crying out with the rest of them, 
in their peculiar tone, Dnnnez nii sornt^ d. V7i pauvre mah 
hnirvuvr^pour raimmr de Dicu^ et de la Saintt Vierge. ” Give 
a sous to a poor unfortunate, for the love of God and of the Ho- 
ly Virgin, The crowds of these beggars upon the French roads, 
lead the stranger to apprehend that in Paris they will swarm 
to sucli an extent as to mar in a <lcgn'e the pleasure of his re- 
sidence there : he is, however, agreeably disappointed at finding 
in bis perambulations .through its streets, that they are completer 
ly free from them, in consequene*' of the admirable regulations of 
The jioliee. It is worthy of remark, that the reverse of this is 
I be ease in England, '^fhere the roads and villages rarely afford 
cause for the tear of compassion, or the exclamation of disgsist, 
‘dicited by scenes of misery; hut in walking ab(»ut London, one 
must })c made of sterner stuff than uas sentimental ^'o^ick, who 
ean avoiil endeavouring to rcjieai “ J'>lia ! witli an air of care- 
lessness,'' at almost every atep, aftei b( ing obliged to refuse 
irifiiiilely stronger claims ujion charity than those which were 
advanced by the poor Franciscan. 

We have thus enumerated most of the reasons wh y*travelling 
in England is preferable to that in France, yet there is one cir- 
cumstance to be remarked in favour of the latter, which almost 
counterbalances eve.ry coiisidciratioii of an uuiavourable kind. 
VVe allude to the facility with which a stranger can make ac- 
quaintance with his fellow passengers, in the “gay, smiling land 
(»f social mirtli and case.” In England he may journey from Ply- 
mouth to Herwick without speaking more than ten words to 
■ny j»*‘rstms .vho chance to be his companions in tin* coach, or 
hearing ten words spoken by tIuMn iftiiry luqipen noi to know 
^■acb i)ther . but ii» a French public coiim n aii<*e, only i short time 
' ioi* all »!.-! iuciipanl=^ au .i' iinu b at va. ' . upon as 
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good terms with cacli oilier, as if they were familiar acquaint- 
ances. Many a pleasant hour have we spent in a diligence, in 
consequence of the con vcrsal ions we have fallen into with indi- 
viduals whom we Inive there encountered, some of which were 

• of a highly ludicrous character. We shall never forget a series of 
■; interrogatories put to us by a loquacious fellow next to whom 
f we were scaled in the diligence in going from Rouen to Paris, 

* and who was about as ignorant as he was garrulous. Hearing 
us say, in answer to a question of another person, that we were 
frbm the United States, he asked us how we liked Italy ; and 
on our telling him we had never been there, inquired with 
a'jfkce of great surprise, whether the United States was not on the 

' other side of Italy ? After endeavouring to give him an idea of 

* tlic situation of our country, he asked successively, if we. had 
crossed the ocean in a steam-boat, if the United States belong- 
ed to England or to France, and if Philadcljihia was not the 
place where the great ri;volt of the Negroes took jilacc. Ihii 
we must ruturii to her ]..adyship, with Hie wish that she would 

• contrive to nmder her comiiany more agreeable, that we might 
have less tcnijilation to wander from her at this rate. 

With regard to the l^nglish furniture of lier Ladyship’s apart- 
ments, and the English confectionaries and perfumeries wliicli 
gave rise to the memorable adventurcjs we have related above, 
we may r(‘mark tliat it ma}- have het‘n so ordained by fate that 
she should light ujxni one of tiie very few hotels, one of the very 
. few confectionary shojis, and one of the very few jxTfuinery 
stores in PariSs wiiicli niallers arc ordered in tlxi English 
style ; hut to give ns to understand, in consequence, ibat all llie 
hotels arc furni.slsed in the same way, and lliat h(nih(nis^ 

&C. arc not to lx- procured, is like tlie jiiaxeeding i»f the. Hon. 
Frederick de Ihxis, U. N. ^^bo aflirms, in his sajiient work on 
the United Stales, lliat ail the inhabitants in Pliiladeljibia take 
tea on Ibe slejis before tbelr doorsin summer evenings, because, 
forsootii, he saw a family sitting on those of the house in which 
they lived, in order to enjoy a .Inly twilight. 

One of Uie first things that licr Jjadysliij) docs on the morning 
subsequent to her arrival, is to give notice to her friends of that 
important event, — a gratuilous jiiecc of kiiidnctss altogether, as 
it seems to us, for it must doubtless have been announced by as 
many jiortentous signs as ncconipanied the birth of Owen Olen- 
dower. Nevertheless, in order to make assurance doubly sure, 
she despatched ‘ eards to some, and notes toothers, after the 
Parisian fashion,’ lint previously indulged in a very pretf}* sen- 
timental fit. 'Fhis was caused by the first name that imd her 
eye as she o|)ened her ‘old i^aris visiting hook for ISIS’ — that 
of Denon, the page, minister, and i/c la chambre 

of Louis XV., (he friend of Voltaire, the intimate of Najjoleun. 
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Ihc traveller and historian of Modern Egypt, the director of the 
Mush of France,” &c. &c., who, we arc informed, used always I 
to be so particularly delighted with her Ladyghip^s visits to Paris, 1 
that he was wont to hail them with his hand, and welcome them \ 
with a cordial smile. Alas! death had overtaken him,notwithstand- 1 
ing his friendship with Lady Morgan ; and she could no longer, ;^ 
expect his salutations. Other hands were now extended, othi^ ^ 
smiles beamed now as brightly ; but his were dimmed for cver!^^ 
How kind her Ladyship is ! Fearing her readers might be djs- .j' 
tressed by the idea, that, in consequence of the dccei^. 
Denon, she might have been in some want of welcoming^ jshe * 
has taken the precaution of setting them at ease upon that point, 
by the above ingenious sentence. In mciitioning the reasons of ^ 
her intimacy with Denon, she employs language of a very sin- 
gular kind, wliich, if maliciously interpreted to the letter, might . 
subject her to uncomfortable remarks, though we are sure it is 
notliing but an elfusioii of gurgling vanity. It is an instance, how- 
('ver, to whal a degree that sentiment, when extreme, gets the 
!)et1(*r of all sense of propriety and decorum. She says, that 
even if Denon had not been such a person as siic describes him, 
“still, he suited me, I suited him. There was between, us that 
sympatli}', in spite of the disparity of years and talents, which, 
whether in trifles or essentials, — between the frivolous or the 
profound, — makes the true basis of those tics^ so sweet to bind^ 
w hitter to break It is well for Sir Charles Morgan’s peace 
of mind, tliat he is accjuainted, as he must bo, with his wife’s 
frivolity and egoti.sm. How, indeed.^ he could have allowed her 
to conn* before the world with such plir.iseology in her mouth, 
we camuti imagine, unless on the supposition that he is such a 
husband as La Hniyere has described. It ue sert dans safa^ 
tnit/v f/iP a montrer Pexemple d’' an silence timide et dPune 
parftiife sifuniiysit)n. It ne tui est da ni (ton a ire ni eonven* 
tions ; mais a evta preSy et ipPit nr accouche it est la fern- , 
me.^ cl efte Ic 

After her Ladyship had ^‘shuddered,” and ‘‘felt as if she 
was throwing earth upon J>cnon’s grave whilst drawhig her pen 
across his ])rccious and historical name,” site spent about hall 
an hour in weej)ing, “like a fair flower surchargc<l with dew,” 
over the names of others of her departed friends, (Iningtiene, 
Talma. Langlois, iianjuinais, &c., until she fortunately recollect 
e<l tliat the climate of Paris is one that “dc‘velopes a sensibility 
jirompl, not deep.” J^ucky thought ! She inimedintely llircw 
ilown tlic visiting-book, threw up the window to let in tiic cli- 
wiped from her eyes the tears “which parted thence, 
as p(*arls from diamonds dropp’d,” and began to think of “all 
that death liad left her, of the ‘ greater still behind,' — of friends, 

• aril in wav, a specimen of <hat ii;eniu^ and \irUie, whieh. 
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in all regions, and in all ages, make the nc plus ultra of liu- 
» man excellence.’^ Admire the delicacy of the method by which 
fe Miladi lets us into the secret of her being a ne phis ultra; it 
I is not by a bold assertion, but by a modest inuendo. She keeps 
t company with ne plus nlfras — birds of the same feather flock 
j. together — ergo, she is a ne plus ultra herself. And so she is, 
i -but in her own way. II y a malheureusemenij^ observes 
V a French writer of the present day ^^plus d?une manihre de 
se rendre there is, unfortunately, more than one 

method of becoming celebrated,” — and as this writer is an ac- 
: qudntance of liady Morgan, we are half inclined to think he 
eoinmitted that sentence to paper after returning from a visit 
to her Celebrityship. 

We may as well cite here a few more instances of her inge- 
nuity in communicating, obliquely, how distinguished a person- 
age she is, — a quality she possesses in a degree that we do not 
recollect ever to have seen rivalled. We copy vcrhalhn, 

“ The other thr, 1 (Vincd in the Clmuss^e eVAntin, in that iiousc where it is 
always such a priviU'i^e to dine ; where the wit of the host, like the menus of hi.s 
table, combines all tluit is best in French or Irish peculiarity ; and where iiie su- 
eiety is chosen with reference to no other qualities than merit and ni^eeahility.** 

Speaking of the wcckl}’^ assemblies at an eminent individual’s 
house, at which she was a constant attendant, she says, they 

** Are amon^ the most select and remarkable in Paris. Inaccessible to com- 
mon-place mediocrity and pushing pretensimi, their visiter must be ticketted in 
some way or another” (by writinp; a ” France,” or an “Italy,” for instance,) “ to 
obtain a presentation.” 

With regard to another circle of which she was a large seg- 
ment, she observes, — 

“ It is sufficient to have merit, afrreeahility, or the claims of t>ld acquaintance 
to belong' to it, but, truth to tell, it is still so far exclusive, that what Madainc 
Poland calls CuniverscUe mcdiocrite, gains no adinission there.” 

Again: — 

“I happened one night at CJcn. I. a Fayette’s to say that I should remain at home 
on the following morning, and the information brought us a numerous circle of 
moniing visitors; otlicrs dropped in by chance, and some by appoiiiliiient. From 
twelve till fo^r, my little salon was a congress composed of the representatives 
of every vocation of arts, letters, science, bon ton^** (the Congress of Vienna was 
nothing to this,) “ and pliilosophy, in which, as in the Italian opera-boxes of 
Milan and Naples, the comers and goers succeeded each other, as the nam^w 
limits of the space required that the earliest visitor should make room for the 
last arrival.” 

We might fill pages with similar specimens of her modesty, 
hut we must proceed. 

The notes and cards being all despatched, authentic intelli- 
gence is at length dilTuscd throughout Paris of her arrival, and 
such a commotion is forthwith excited as had never been seen 
even in that city of commotions, since the time the Giraffe made 
her entree into it, and said to the gaping multitude, Mes ami\\ 
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il vCy a qvi*unc hvie deplus.^^ Perhaps the sensation might be 
excepted vvliieh was created by Messieurs les Osages,^’ the 
American deputation wlmse “France’^ has not yet, we believe, 
appeared in either hemisphere. The Rue de'Rivoli was Instant- 
ly crowded with “ old friends” and intimate acquaintances,’’ 
nephis ultras included, besides various others anxious for the 
honour of an introduction, all striving who should get first into 
the Hotel de la Terrasse /” and such was the press of visits^ 
dinner-parties, suppers, balls, &c. &c. that for a period her Lady- 
ship could not, as she says, find leisure to register a single im- 
pression for her own amusement, or haply for that of a world, 
which, it must be allowed, is not very difficult to amuse.^ ' ^In 
this sentiment we request leave, before going further, to re- 
cord our unqualified concurrence, and also to state, that we 
know t)f no one from whom it could proceed with more pro- 
j)riely and weight than from Miladi. It has been, doubtless, 
expressed before, by various other book-makers, but never, we 
feci confident, by one whose career affords fuller evidence of 
its correctness, or who could adduce more forcible proofs in sup- 
port of it, should they be required. In such case, the simple 
fact need only be cited, that ^‘France in 1830” is the work of 
the same hand which indited " Ida of Athens,” some twenty 
years jircvious, and which, during that interval, has furnished 
the world almost annually, with quartos, octavos, or duode- 
cimos. 

The accounts that her Ladyship gives of the various festive 
entertainments of which she partook, constitute the matter of a 
large number of her pages. If it be true, however, that in order 
to observe wi;!!, one ought to screen one’s self from observation, 
she could have had little opportunity of obtaining acquaintance 
with tlu* constitution of French society; for, if we believe 
her own story, there was no social assemblage of any kind to 
wliicli she went, where she was not the observed of every one, 
the cemtre of attraction, the nucleus of excellence. And what 
information is to be derived from her relation of a ball here, or 
a soirfe there, beyond the very interesting, highly important, 
and mOwSt credible intelligence, that as soon as the announcement 
of Lady Morgan’s name falls upon the cars of the company, 
everything else is forgotten ; a dead silence instantaneously 
takes place of the conversational hum that before prevailed ; 
all eyes are directed towards the door ; Lady Mohgan en- 
TEus ; a buzz of admiration succeeds ; she advances with a dig- 
nified air towards the hostess, or rather the hostess runs eager- 
ly forward to meet her ; she drops a romantic curtesy ; she sits 
down ; and thenceforward nothing is thought of by any of the 
guests but Miladi, and the pearls that fall from her lips. As the 
French are fond of forming queues^ or files, for the purpose of 
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avoiding confusion, when there is any great earnestness among 
a large collection of ])crsons with regard to any object of cu- 
riosity, we can inf\agiiie the whole assemblage falling into one 
as soon as she takes her scat, and thus enjoying, each in turn, 
the coveted delight. — Hut we mistake ; other information respect- 
ing French society is communicated, unwittingly liowever, by her 
Ladyship. It is Ibis : that they arc as fond of ridicule in 1S30, as 
they were in LSIG, and as they have ever been. We have little 
difficulty in believing, that her Ladyship received a vast deal of 
attention in Paris ; still, we must confess, that it appears to us im- 
possible not to be convinced, from her own story, that it was 
owing to a very different reason from the one to which it is at- 
tributed by her self-love. If there is any feature in the French 
character peculiarly salient or prominent, it is the love of ridi- 
cule. “Take carc,^^ said a lady to her son, who was on the eve 
of departure for his travels, “of the Inquisition at Madrid, ol 
the mob at London, and of ridicule at Paris.” Nothing that is al 
all calculated to excite an ironical smile or a sarcastic remark, es- 
caj)cs a “ fnsting Monsieur’s” observation, and even the greatest 
virtues and genius, if combined with any quality which can afford 
matter for a joke, will scarcely ])revent their j)ossessor from be- 
ing made a laughing-stock. Napoleon was so well aware of 
this i)ropensity of liis subjects, that he was prevented by it from 
placing his own figure in tlie car which surmounts the trium])hal 
arch erected b(?twecn the ('ourl of the 'J’uileries and I he I^laci 
du Carousal, lieing apprehensive that the wags would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded of punning at his expense 
— Ic char le licjif — Ic charhdan. What a delectable til-liit, cmi- 
sequcntly, for this appetite of the Parisians, musi be a darling 
little philosopher in petticoats, (not (piite sexagenary,) wlu‘ 
dabbles in all sciences and arts, and is at the same time a jireleiidei 
to the ])retty affectations and hoydenish manners of a youthful 
belle! Such a person, esjiecially if she po.sse.ss that happy opi- 
nion of herself, which prevents her from having the sliglilest 
sus|)icion that she can be the object of anything but admiration 
with all, is regarded by them as a legitimate subject for a ??/y.s 
fijicalion^ which, in our vernacular, means — c//c,vc pri^lt 

au ridicule^ as tlicy saj, she lends herself, as it were, to ridi- 
cule; and to be convinced that they know'liow to take consum- 
mate advantage of the loan, it is only necessary to glance ovci 
‘^France in 18.30.” Every one who does so will, we feel con- 
understand in the same manner as ourselves, the mean- 
of that “brilliant welcome,” which Miladi, with so much 
cbmplacciicy, informs us she received “ in the capital of Eu- 
ropean intellect." From heginning to end, these volumes afford 
almost continued spocinuMis of perfecti(»n in the art of “ quiz- 
'■'imj;," and mav therefore l>e ]iarticniarlv indicateil to sucli aj^ 
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arc anxious lo acquire proficiency in that way. We arc ^lad that 
we have at length discovered a description of persons to whom 
we can conscientiously recommend the work we are reviewing, 
as calculated to afford desirable information. • 

There is another cause, besides this fondness for ridicule, to 
which the mystification of her Ladyship may be attributed. 
Whoever is at all acquainted with her writings, must be aware 
that she pretends to be a great republican, and to entertain a 
most orthodox horror of royalism and the aj)pendages thereof, 
and that she has called the royalist party in France all the hard 
names she could find in the most approved collection of oppro- 
brious epithets. This circumstance, it is easy to imagine,' mtty 
have excited a slight desire of revenge in the breasts of some of 
the younger members of that party. 

In her very preface, we have an evidence of her having been 
tlic victim of as well concerted and admirably conducted a hoax, 
as was ever jdayed ofl* upon any one — it surpassiis that which 
WMS put upon j)oor Malvolio in ‘^Twelfth Night.” After mak- 
ing the remark ujion which we have already commented, that a 
second work on France from her pen could alone be justi- 
fied by the novelty of its matter, or by the merit of its execu- 
tion,’’ she says — 

“ 11 may serve, however, as an excuse, aiulan authentication of ilic utlcmptjlhal 
1 was calk'd to tiietask by some of the most influential organs of public opinion, 
in that great country. 'Flicy relied upon m> impartiality (tor I hail ]iroved it, al 
the ex])eusc of proscription abroad, and ])erKecuUon at home); and, desiring only 

10 be rci)rc.sc nled as tliey are, they deemed even my liiimble talents not wholly 
in:idc'r(uate lo an enterprise whose firat recpuslte was the honesty that tells the 
trutli, the whole truth, and iiotliing but the truth.*' 

011 you wicked wngs! If llic abolition of cai>ilid punishment be 
clfectcd in France, we bojie you will be specially excepted as 
iniwortliy of mercy for this cruel plot to make Miladi Morgan 
expose herself tlius to the sneers of an ill-natured world. \Vc 
think we see you in conclave, laugliino and joking over an 
epistle you have just concocted and signed with the names of 
half a dozen of the leaders of the liberals, in whicli Jicr Ladyship 
is earnestly conjured to cross the Irish and the English channels 
and hasten to Paris, in order to dispel by the eirulgcncc of her 
intellectual rays, the mists and darkness that tlie fiend of ultra- 
ism bad sj)read over the political horizon. Seriously speaking, 
we cannot divine any other than this or a similar manner of ac- 
c:ounling for her Ladyship’s assertion, that “ slic was called to the 
task by some of the most influential organs of public opinion in 
France;” — she would not certainly aflirm what she knew to be 
false, and the idea that she did receive a bona fide rc(|uest of 
the abe^'c ])urj)ort from such individuals, is too absurd to com- 
mand belief for a moment. Would any one in his sense&5 who is 
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desirous of being represented as he is,^^ put in requisition the 
pencil of an artist by which he would be sure to be caricatured ? 

The ‘^persecution at home,” that her Ladyship affects to 
have suffered, refers, wc suppose, to sundry articles in the Quar- 
terly Review and other Journals, in which she was rather roughly 
handled. Wc all know, however, what a pleasant thing it is to 
deem ourselves the ob jects of persecution, when it does not inter- 
fere with our profit — it is a flattering unction we love to lay to the 
4eul, as it seems to augment importance — and Miladi appears 
to,hAV6 been highly delighted ivith the persecutions she has en- 
ra^tcred. She is continually alluding to the attacks of the 
^^arterly, and whenever an opportunity occurs, favours us irith 
extracts from them, and now and then she slips in some satirical 
observation concerning herself from the Journal des Dlhais. 
The different manner in which she has been treated by the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, is an exemplification of the 
potent influence which party spirit exercises over those journals. 
In the latter, one or two of her works have been criticised witli 
overwhelming power, and in a tone and spirit superlatively bit- 
ter. In the former, on the contrary, she is spoken of with stu- 
died lenity, although the Reviewer is obliged to confess tliat he 
is not one of her particular admirers, and seems to be perpe- 
tually restraining himself from indulging in the language of rail- 
lery and sarcasm. We need hardly add that the political prin- 
ciples which her Ladyship professes to entertain, are the main 
cause of this discrepancy. For our own part, wc conscien- 
tiously believe that the English journal has not gone half so 
far beyond the truth as its Scotch rival has fallen short of il, 
in their respective strictures. With regard to the republican 
bursts of Lady Morgan, we cannot help suspecting that there 
is more affectation and cant in them than sincerity ; — she is too 
anxious to let it be known that she is caressed every where 
by the ne plus ultras of aristocracy and rank, as well as by those 
of intellect, and, at the same time, there is too much parade and 
ostentatious vehemence in her explosions against the royalist 
party. 

As to the other article which her Ladyship says sh(i has 
received in exchange for iier impartiality ! — “ proscrij)lion 
abroad,” — we feel pretty confident that it exists no where but 
in her own imagination. There it has, doubtless, been engender- 
ed by the malice of some ultra in disguise, who has made her 
Ladyship believe, that the Emperor of Austria, the Grand Sig- 
nior, the King of Owyhee, and the other despots of the earth, 
have forbidden, on pain of racking, roasting, and every kind of 
torture, the importation of her books into their dominions, lest 
these should be revolutionized by Iheiii finthwilh. Heaven de- 
fend us ! we are very much afraid that Lady JNlorgan will set 
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this world of ours on fire, somewhere about the time when 
it comes in contact with the comet. It is not mere supposi- 
tion on our part that her Ladyship deems herself an object of 
dread to the Austrian government at least ; — read what she says 
apropos of the entree of its ambassador into a ball-room where she 
was making; all the lamps and candles hide their diminished heads. 
When his Austrian excellence was announced, how I started, 
with all the weight of Aulic proscription on my head ! The repre- 
sentative of the long-armed monarch o>f Hapsburg so near me, — of 
him, who, could he only once get his fidgetty fingers on my lit- 
tle neck, would give it a twist, that would save his custom-h6u0h 
officers all future trouble of breaking carriages and harassing 
travellers, in search of the pestilent writings of ^Ladi Morgan.’ 
I did not breathe freely, till his excellency had passed on witli 
his glittering train, into the illumined conservatory, and was lost 
in a wilderness of flowering shrubs and orange trees.” Ought 
not this ambassador to be recalled for his negligence, his tvant of 
loyalty, in not attempting to get his fingers about Miladi’s Mittle 
neck,’ in order to restore his Imperial master to jieacc and tran- 
i|nil]ity of mind ? Poor Francis ! still arc you doomed to be Jidg- 
*'t(y on your throne. Wc think we see you receiving intelligence 
tlie apjicaraiice of this last emanation from Ladi Morgan’s untir- 
ing ])cn — a mortal paleness overspreads your face, as iVIetternich 
i nshes into your presence with terror depicted in his countenance, 
articulating only ‘^l^adi Morgan. Ladi Morgan,” having just ob- 
lalned hiniscdf a knowledge of the dreadful fact from an almost 
hrt‘al bless couricT — in an agony of suspense* you gazi^ wildly at’ 
\ our faitliful counsellor, until he has recovci'cd coinjiosure suffici- 
ent to untold to you the whole tale of hoiror. It is told ! The mo- 
n.Mch in AvhoM* liands arc the lives of fifty millions of subjects, lies 
hiinscir, to all appearance, deprived of cxistimce. liut see ! he re- 
vives — Ids tips move — what are the words which fall fiiintlj’ upon 
the, ears of the hewildered attendants who Jiave been cjillcd into 
the apartment by the cries of the prime minister ? They are 
words of malediction, of the same purport as those which licnry 
11. of England uttered against his servants, for lhcir*want of 
zeal ill allowing him to be so long tornuMitcd by Thomas a 
Ih'cket, and wldch caused that prelate’s death. Rut alas ! for your 
n‘|H»i>e, Imperial Caviar, it is not so easy at the* present day, 
In former times, for de Luces and de Morevilles to gratify the 
Aengeful wishes of their masters, and Lady Morgan yet breathes 
IliT breath of life (althongh it is true she did not do it Iretd^',” 
■rrfU’diMg t(» luM* own account, wliih* in thf‘ vicinity of \oiirani- 
i'as.sadoj in Paris.) to keep yeiir nervous system in disorder, and 
for tin' eontimied vexation of the rational part of the reading 
ivnrhi. 

MMhil.n iou> :ii‘ the other instances we might cite ot the man- 
i-\. — i>o J7. 1 ^ 
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ner in which her simple Ladyship was mystified by the ironical 
propensities of some, and the malicious ultraism of others, dur- 
ing her visit to Paris in 1829-30. “There are certain charac- 
ters,’’ observes M. .Tony, ^^who may be considered as the scourges 
of whatever is ridiculous {ies fleaux dxi ridicnle;) they discover 
it under wliatever form it may be hid, and pitilessly immolate 
it with the weapon of irony,” and into the hands of persons of 
this merciless trilie she seems to have been pcrjietually felling. 
We must content ourselves, l^owever, witli referring to but one 
example more ; a conversation between herself and a young 
Frenchman, about Itomanticfem and Classicism, which she has 
detailed in her first volume. This fe a fiftibject, which, as every 
one mu.sl know, has set all Paris by the ears, and attracts almost 
as much allentioii there as the overthrow of one dynasty and the 
creation of another. Lady Morgan, of course, is a thorough- 
going romaxxiiqne^ and demonstrates the greater excellence ol 
the school ol wliich slie deems herself the chief sujiport and 
brightest onianienl, in pretty much the same way as the su])e- 
rloiily of modern writers over the ancients used to be |>roved by 
the ativocales of the former, viz. by two methods, reason and 
example, the first of which they derived from llieir own taste, 
and the second from their own works. At tlie time slie was de- 
livered of her (juarto about France in 1816, Paris was still im- 
mersed in classical darkness, and it may therefore be fairly in- 
ferred that tlie romantic light with which it has since been illu- 
mined, radiated from that same tome. What can be more natu- 
ral ? When slie left France, “thew'ord ^ Ttomanilcmn was 
unknown (or mairly so) in the circles of Paris; the writers a 
la rfiodv, whether ultra or liberal, were, or thought tlieinselvi's 
to h(^, supporters and practisers of the old school of literature;'’ 
in the interval of her absence she published a work in which she 
told the Parisians that Jiaciuc was no j)oet, and gave them other 
valuable information of the kind, calculated to dispel their clas- 
sical infatuation : — wlien she returned, every thing >vas chang- 
ed ; ])octs and jirosers were vicing with each other in gloriously 
oflTending against all rules and canons ; Romanticism, in sliort, 
vyas, as she asserts, completely the order of the day. The clas- 
sical >yrath of one man was the »ourcc of unnumbered w^oes 
to ancient (1 recce, and why may not the romantic wrath of 
woman — a woman too, who keeps autocrats and sultans 
^^^S^dty on their thrones, he the cause of a change in the lite- 
Ature of a country? Th\s cliange, at all events, however it 
may liave been operated, secuiis \o have inspired hvr with ad- 
ditional courage in her assaults, and additional fury in her ana- 
tliemns upon tlie jioor French authors whom the* ignorant Avorld 
lias hitherto lieeii in the habit oi regarding as objects of admira- 
tion. She now asserts, in ‘‘France in 1829-30,” that the whole 
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classic literature of that country is feeble and unuscful,” nay, 
even fitted to ‘^enervate and degrade;’^ and in a wonderfully 
luminous chapter about modern literature, she has shown as 
clearly as Hudibras.could have proved by “ force of argument” 
that “ a man’s no horse,” that Classicism is the ally of despotism, 
and that it was the policy of arbitrary power to encourage a fond- 
ness for the ancient authors ! 

Fiercely romantic, however, as her Ladyship is, she is mild 
as a cooing dove in comparison with the male interlocutor in the 
famous conversation to which we have alluded. This person- 
age completely out-hcrods Herdd ; but that he was an ultra^jn 
disguise, endeavouring to mlike her Ladyship write down m)- 
surdities, is a conviction which ^fire and water could not drive 
out of ’ us; — even she, herself, at one period of the dialogue, 
can not help doubting whether she *‘is or is not the subject of 
what in England is called a hoax, and in France a mystifica- 
and when she doubls upon such a point, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for any one else not to deem it a matter of cer- 
tainty. Had we space sufficient, wc should transcribe the whole 
of this colloquy, as it deserves repetition ; but wc can only 
give a small specimen of it for the amusement of our readers. 
"J'hc gentleman having informed Miladi, that Racine, Corncillo, 
and V^dtairc, arc ‘^dethroned monarchs,” and no longer to- 
lerated at the Theatre, she asks him what is to be seen or heard 
I hen*, to which he answers: — 

“ * ^ »ur preat historic dramas, written lUJt in pompous Alexandrines, but in prose, 
the style truth, the lan^uag^c of life and nature, and comijosed boldly, in tle- 
fianrc ol' Aristotle and lloileau. Their plot may run to any numl)cr of acts, and 
Ihe time to any number of nights, months, or years; or if the author pleases, it 
may tali c in a century, or a millennium: and then, for the place, the hrst scene 
may Iw laid in Paris, and the last in Kamschatka. In short, France has recovcivd 
loT liitTarv liberty, and makes free use of it.’ 

thii (la '' 1 rejoined, a little bothered, and not knowing well what to say, 
hut still looking very wise, ‘ In fact, then, you take some of those liberties, that 
> on used to laugli a’l, in our poor Shakspeare 

“‘Vourpw^r Shakspeare ! your divine, iinnioital Shakspearei the idol of new 
I'l-ancc ! — ^ycumust see him played at the Francais, and not in the 
diffuse and feeble parodies of Duels.' 

“ ‘ Shakspeare jilayed iexluclkment at the Frani*ak /’ 1 exclaimed — * 0 , par 
example /’ 

“ ‘Yes, certainly. Othello is now in prepanition ; and 11 amici and Macbeth 
are stock pieces. But even your Shakspeare was far from the truth, the great 
truth, that the drama should represent the progress, development, and acconi- 
]dishnieut of the natural and moral world, without reference to lime or locality. 
Dnk'.iow n to iiimself, his mighty genius was mastered hy the fatal prejudices and 
unnatural restrictions oi' the of antiquity. Docs nature unfold her plots 

ill fiA e acts ’ or confine her operations to three liours by the parish clock 
Certainly not. Monsieur ; but still . . . 

■' ‘ MittK, ntais^ un momentf chvre MitadL I'lie drama is one great illusion of 
the smses, founded on tacts adiiiitlcd by the understanding, and presented in 
real life, ])ai.l or ]n csent. Wbenyou give yourself up to belicvi* that Talma was 
Nero, orJ.:ifonl llritannicuN, or that the Rue Richelieu is the palace of the Ca'- 
sars, MMi admd all that at first appears to outrage possibi lit ^ • sta.’ling, then, 
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from that point, 1 see no absurdity i» the tragedy, wliich my friend Albert de 
S— says he has written for the express purpose of tiying how far the neglect 
pf the unities may be carried. 1'hc title and subject of this piece is “ the Crea- 
tion,” beginning fromjChaos (and what sceneiy and machinery it will admit !) 
and ending with the French revolution ; the scene, infinite space ; and the time, 
according to the Mosaic account, some 6000 years.’ 

** ‘ And the protagonist. Monsieur ? Surely you don’t mean to revive the alle- 
gorical personages in the mysteries of the middle ages ?’ 

** ' An ga f pour k pro/agmUie^ e*esi k diable. lie is the only contemporane- 
ous person in the universe that wp J^now of, whom in these days of cagoterU wc 
can venture to bring on thoviltege,' Alid who could be perpetually before the 
scene, as a protagonist should be- is particularly suited, by our received 
id^aaof his energy and restlessn^ ft^t^c^pirihcipal character. The devil of the 
Gnian patriaich’s is, aftertf],bdta'profligateca8uist; and the high pocti- 
of siililimity of Milton’s Satan is nole^ to be avoided in a ddineation 
that has triitii and nature for its inspiration. 'Ifo'short, the devil, the true roman- 
tic devil, must speak, as the devil w<mld,iiaturally speak, under the various circiinv 
stances in which his immortal ambitioR'an4 ceaseless malignity may place him. 
In the first act, he should assume the tone of thefallen hero, which would by no 
means become him when in corporal possession of a .Icwish epileptic, and liai- 
gaining for his pin aUxr in a herd of swine. Then again, as a leader of the amiy 
of St. l)oininick, he should have a fiercer tone of bigotiy, and lcs.s political 
thar as a privy councillor in the cabinet of the Cardinal de UichcliLMi. At the 
Olid of the fourth act, as a guest at the table of Baron Uolhach, he m:i\ even be 
witty; while as a minister of police, he should be precisely the de^il of the 
schoolmen, leading his victim into temptation, and triumphing in all tlie petty ar- 
tifices and verbal .sophist rics of a bachelor of the Sorbonne. But as tlie march 
of intellect advances, this would by no means be appropriate ; and before tiic 
yday is over, he must I)y turns imitate* llic paitliimgt of a .lesiiit ./ rohe wurhf 
the pleading of a proenreur general, the splendid bile of a deputx' of tlie cuft 
droif, and shoul<l even l.ilk ])olitic:t) oconoin)' like an article in tin* ‘ (ilohe.* Itut 
the aiitlior shall read von his puce — ‘Aw CrMlon/ drama Histariqiu vi Jinmam 
tique^ in six acts, allowing u tliousantl years to each act. C'est Phornnir marfjwint 
tk son sircic.** 

“ ‘But,’ said I, ‘I shall remain in Varis only a few weeks, and lie* will fu vi r 
get through it In so .short a time.* 

Fardnnnrz hini, mudnmCf he will gel through it in six nights— the lime t'* 
be actually occupied hy the performance ; an act a night, to be distributed amom; 
the different theatres in Miccession, bcgiiiiiing at the Frangah and ending at tin 
Amhigu.' 

It is here tliat Ikt Lnrlysliip begins to doubt ulicibcr lliis ro 
inantic gcntloninn vva.'=: not hoaxing her, and rrrlcs it was tlnu*; 
but ‘nidt and disjiorso yo spoctre doubts!’ an atlompt.lo lioax La- 
dy Morgan, iinjios.siblc ! 'I'bcy do quickly pass away, and fbr coii' 

vorsalion is pursued in tlio samo strain, until “Monsieur dr 

onc'of the conscript fatlicrs o^ classicism” is announced. No 
sooner has his name passed the lips of the servant, than the ro- 
mantic gentleman snatches up his hat, and endeavours to make 
ail exit from the room, in as much consternation as if the “pro* 

tagonist” himself were about to appear. But Monsieur de 

the classicist, enters before he can escape ; “ he draws up.'” 'riie 
two then “glanced cold looks at each other, bowed formallj', 
and the romanticist retired, roughing his wild locks, and ])ant- 
ing like a hero of a tragedy/' What a picture! Wo venture, to 
adirin, liowever, that had an attentive oliservei hern present. 
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he would liavc seen something; like a wink or a covert glance 
passing between the two worthies as they enacted the above 
scene, which might have led him to suspect tl;iatthey knew each 
other belter than Miladi supposed : it was only on the previous 
evening, be it stated, on her own authority, that she had made 
the acquaintance of the romanticist, whom she describes as hav- 
ing ‘‘something of an exalte in his air, in his open shirt collar, 
black head, and wild and melancholy Iqo^” The dialogue that 
ensues with the classicist after th^ dii^j^j^earance of the other, is 
({uite as ridiculous as the foregoite one, and quite as well calcu- 
lated to give her Ladysliip afit'of the “doubts,^’ though it djdies 
not appear that she suffered by tbem a second 'time. We tiaay 
mention, before leaving this subject,' that when the romanticist 
lold her, in the extract we haye jiist made, that Othello ^as in 
preparation for the T/iedtre Franchise he told her truth; but, 
if wo arc not very much mistaken, the other piece of informa- 
lioii he fonimunicatcd — that Hamlet and Macbeth are stx)ck-tra- 
gedies at that theatre— could only have been rclaUid by a gen- 
1 1onian of great fertility of imagination. Othello, we know, was 
.ifiually porfornicd, and went oft' tolerably well until the final 
sc(‘.n(‘, but then the nerves of the Frenchmen were put to a trial 
I hoy could not by any possibility endure. The sight of a Moor 
.mil an Infidi;!, endeavouring to smother a lady and a Christian, 
Si) com plot ely aroused all the gallant and religious sensibilities 
oi* the audience, that shoots of terrible^ abtmihidhlv^ resound- 
ed fnmi every part of the house, and Monsieur Othello was 
(th(‘atrically) damned for his wickedness. As far as we know, 
he ne\ or Miowed his r.oppcr-colouredbvisagc again ai the The- 
atre h'nr)icaiSy but contented himself thenceforward with run- 
ning after poor Desdemona, and slabbing her behind the scene 
it IIh' opera, where this minor exhibit ion of cruelty is toleraleil 
:m consideration of the rmdades^ with which he smooths Ikt pas- 
sage into the other world. 

Speaking of theatres puts us in mind, as the story-tellers 
say, of a remark made by her Ladyship in the chapter she has 
de\'oted to the theatres of Faris, which wo wish to notice. She 
sa^s, it is strange, that among the many men of genius who 
have treated the subject of the unities, none should have clear- 
ly laid it down, that the great ohjccl of dramatic composition 
is the satisfaction of the audience, no matter by what means. 
What a fine thing it is to be endowed with uncommon powers 
of original thought! It is so delightful to be able to belie the 
a^serlil)n, that it is too late now to think of propounding any 
new idea, every thing having already been said that can be 
saiti about any thing ! Here, ye croakers about modern de- 
generacy, here is sonie.lhing that should cover you with con- 
liisioii and shame L:idv ^ I organ, after having real all. aye. 
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all, that has been written about a certain subject by all the 
miny men of genius^^ who have treated it — which it would 
f only require the lifetime of a Methuselah to do — has discover- 
ed an idea relating to it, which is to be found in none of the 
works of those ^‘njany men of genius,’^ and this she has reveal- 
ed for the edification and astonishment of the world, in the sen- 
tence we have quoted above. How every lover of new ideas 
now living, should bldjjL]^ atafs for having cast his existence 
ihjthe same period as 'm¥t%n||^Xi^yship ! It is, however, our 
melanclvoly dut}% to be ol^t||P^!;^i%rive pur generation of the 
which would be sh^^C^n^it by siich an intellectual in- 
vention as the foregoing, 'f^dpgh it,}^s undoubtedly never been 
advej^d to in any way, siqi^pjto so aStserts the fact, by any of the 
'^rnahy men of genius” wHp^^ exercised their minds upon 
the topic of the unities, yet by i aihj^lar chance we have fallen 
upon something very much like it in the petty effusions of two 
or three subordinate scribblers, who have presumed to hint at 
what was not excogitated by their betters. One of those effusions 
is- a paper called a ‘‘Preface to Shakspear^” written about fift} 
years ago, as we have discovered, after long research and a 
great deal of trouble, by a certain Samuel Johnson, who dubbed 
himself Doctor, and published likewise, if our investigations 
have informed us rightly, other works, under the titles of “ The 
Rambler,” “Rasselas,” “ Biographies of the British Poets," 
&c., and tradition even says that he atten^ted a dictionary of 
the English language. Another of those effusions is an “Essa> 
upon the Drama,” by a person called Walter Scott, who, it is 
affirmed, is still in the land of the living, but where he dwelleth. 
and what other productions he hath printed, we have been ablt' 
to obtain no clue for finding out. It must indeed be confessed, 
that neither of those individuals has so “clearly laid it down" 
as her Ladyship, that the audience should be pleased, “ no mul- 
/cr by lohat though they certainly have intimated thal 

its gratification ought to be one of the principal objects of a 
dramatic author. They were foolish enough to think, that to 
pander to the tastes of an audience, if corrupt and vitiated, is 
paltry, is despicable ; that to consult its inclinations when at 
war with sound taste or proper decorum, is to do the work of 
those w'ho are influenced only by a love of sordid gain, reckless 
of every pure and elevated feeling — that “the end of all writ- 
ing is to instruct, the end of all poetry, to instruct by j}h(ts- 
ing^^ This is tlie diflcrence between the sentiment of the au- 
thors and that of the authoress ; but were that same Samuel 
Johnson now alive, sooner than maintain an opinion in any the 
slightest manner at variance w'ith one expressed hy her Lady- 
ship, ho would, — as he was ready to do, according to liis own 
avi>w:il, when asserting something tlial was denied by jiersons 
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scarcely more important than himself, — ^^sink down in reve- 
rential silence, as iEneas withdrew from the defence of Troy, 
when he saw Neptune shaking the wall, aiid Juno heading the : 
besiegers.'^ 

We do not wish to insinuate that her Ladyship has derived 
any advantage from consulting the pages of either the Preface 
or the Essay to which we have alluded. By no means. No- 
thing would be more unjust ; for hd^^^^ld she be indebted for 
any thing to what may be conti^ed i'n « couple of insignificant 
])amphlcts, whose scarcit]^ 1$ ;8i|P,",4iiat we might almost sup- 
liose our copies of them to be the only ones in existence ? ; H ow 
they came into ou^ hand^fis a gpipt we leave for cluci^l^on 
to those who find pleasure or..j|^<;y|t in unravelling my^ries. 
Tlicre is, to be sure,* a wondc^^l similitude throughoB!, be- 
tween her reflections upon the classical and romantic drama, 
and those wliich ma.y be read in the Essay ; but this circum- 
stance must unquestionably be considered otie of those “ remark- 
able coincidences*’ that every now and then prompt llie cry of 

a miracle !’* It must, else, be accounted for, by svqiposing that 
the author of the Essay is gifted with a power over future ope- 
rations of mind, similar to that which was possessed over future 
events, by the wizard who warned Lochiel against the fatal day 
at Culloden, and that he is thus enabled, by his ‘‘ mystical lore,” 
to make 

** Coming ideas cast their shadow before.” 

Seriously, however, the observations of her Ladyship on this 
head, furnish as nice an instance of plagiarism as we recollect. 
The best of Uie matter is, that after filling nearly a couple of 
pageawith remarks, amongst which not a single original idea 
is to be found, save perhaps the rather novel one, that ‘‘in Mac- 
beth the interest is suspended at the death of Duncan, and docs 
not revive until that of the tyrant is at liand she winds up 
with saying, “obvious as this train of reasoning appears, it has 
been overlooked equally by the opponents and the sticklers 
for the old canons of criticism; a lamentable instance of the 
influence of authority, and of the spirit of party, on the judg- 
ments of the most cultivated minds.” This is a sample of mo- 
dest assurance in perfection. There is another “remarkable co- 
incidence” in these volumes, between the biography they con- 
tain of General Lafayette, and an article about “the Nation’s 
Guest” in a number of the North American Review for 1825. y. 
But we leave il to our contemporary to take her Ladyship to 
task for this appropriation of hi.s property. 

In our foregoing remarks we have confined ourselves, in 
great measure, to some of those portions of the volumes before 
us, which are most susceptible of ridicule, though wc have ad- 
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verted to only a few even of those — there are others, however, 
that would require a graver tone. The sickly sentimentalism 
i about Ninon de PEnclos, La Vallifere, Madame d’Houdetot, and 
other strumpets — such “ free’' conversations as those which are 
detailed at page 138, in the first volume, and page 108, in the 
second ; especially as they were held in the presence of a young 
girl, her Ladyship^s niece, who was doubtless one of the chief 
causes why so many gi^(,Ieikieq came *^povr faire leurs ham- 
fmages^^ to the aunt — ahd^^ariws expressions upon matters ap- 
•peitainihg to religion, dqservi^ reprehension in no measured 
' teiMs. But wc have not sdkee enough at our disposal to bestow 
any further notice upon th^, or t6. glance at other parts of 
<^Fj^ce in 182.9-30,’’ ^o have reaped but a small 

portion of the harvest which 'it\jbntam^^ 

And this is the writer who pretends to enlighten the world 
upon the “state of society” in one of the greatest countries of 
the earth ! This is the work by means of which she flatters her- 
self that such aiv object is to be efiected,— rand this too, {proh 
pudor!) is the kind of work that can be republished in our 
country with a certainty of success! Should the fact come tj 
the knowledge of posterity, what will be , thought of the lite- 
rary taste of this generation? We have, however, a cause for 
consolation — if that can he Icrined consolation which ministers 
only to sel/isli vanity, and is a source of j)ain to every better 
feeling — in the assurance that the literary history of future times, 
judging from the experience of the past, will present similar in- 
stances of depravity of ih.tellcctual appetite. Wc wonder now, 
how our ancestors could* have relished what we regard with in- 
diflercnce if not with disgust, in the same way that our taste in 
some respects will be a matter of surprise with our dcscerftlants, 
and as theirs will be with those by whom they may he succeed- 
ed on the stage of life. Every age, since books have been writ- 
ten and books have been read, has furnished, and we may tlicre- 
fore assert, every age w ill furnish, reason upon reason for making 
the remark of tlie philosophic author of the “ Caractfcrcs,” that 
not to hazStrd sometimes a great deal of nonsense, is to manifest 
ignorance of the public taste — “ c^est ignorer h gout du pev- 
ple^ que de ne pas hasardcr qiiclqxiefois de grandrs fudahes,^^ 
We do not wish to deny that Lady Morgan has been gifted with 
a modicum of talent ; even in the work la^fore us, there is oc- 
casional evidence of fiatural ability, whicli, had it been pro- 
perly ciiltivaled and modestly employed, might have earned 
for her honourable fanu'. ]hit what advantage — we speak, of 
course, witli reference to rejuilalion ; as lo pecuniary profit wo 
have no doubt that slie lias found her account in her '‘fadaise.s^^ or 
else they would not have been inult.i))lie.d to such an extent — 
what advantage, we ask, has she derived from her faculty of 
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scribbling, except that she has made herself pretty widely known, 
and ridiculed wherever she is known? Presumptuous ignorance, 
and oyerweening conceit, have, in her case^ completely nullu 
fied^ nay worse, have converted into a curse, in some respects, 
what was intended every way for a blessing. If Lady Morgan 
would forego her mongrel idiom, and use the English language; 
if she Avould confine herself to subjects with which she has some 
acquaintance; if she would substitute a simple in the stead of 
her inflated style ; and above all, if she could forget herself, she 
might write tolerably well ; but ^ere are too many ifs to render 
it probable, or even possible, that the defects to which they 
relate will ever be overcome. This being the case, we take leave 
of you, Miladi, not with the au revoir of which you are so^ibnd, 
hut with the parting salutation of Louis the Fourteenth to Barnes 
the Second, when sending him with an army to recover his for- 
feiteil crown, “Adieu, and may we never meet again.’^ 


Art. II. — Physiologic dcs Passions^ on nout^ellc Doctrine des 
Senlimvas Moraux ; par J. L. Alibekt. Fhapitre XL de 
rEnnui. Phyftiology of the Passions : or a New Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, Chap. XI. of Ennui. 

'Ihiis hook is neither exact nor eloquent. The tlioughls are 
nol |)recise : the expressions are vague ; and, of consequence, the 
reasonings of no value. The attempts at rich displays of imagi- 
native power arc contrasted with a want of invention; and illus- 
trative stories, of feeble execution, are lavished abundantly in 
lieu of fihysiological facts. The volumes are too insipid to cheat 
an idle hour (»f its weariness ; they rather engender fatigue than 
relieve it. 7'he author will never enter the true clysium of 
glory ; he has not substance enough to proceed straight up the 
ascent ; but will certainly be “blown transverse into the devious 
air.^’ Like most of the literature of the day, this ne'^ Theory 
of Moral Sentiments is essentially transient. It will pass, like 
anti -masonry, without producing an era. 

Yet the chapter on Ennui is tolerably sensible. It is neither 
brilliant nor acute ; but gives a superficial sketch of that state 
of being with considerable accuracy. To be sure, it is not from 
a Frenchman, that the best account of ennui should be expected. 
Of all nations of Europe, the French have the least of it, though 
they invented the word ; while the Turks, with their untiring 
gravity, their lethargic dignity, their blind fatalism, tl cir opium- 
eating, and midnight profligacies, have undoubtedly the largest 
share. But the Turks arc only philosophers in practice ; the 
voL. IX. — NO. 17. r» • 
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theory they leave to others. Now next to the 7'urks, the English 
suffer most from ennui. Do but hear the account which their 
finest poetical genius of the present century gives of himself, 
when he was hardly of age. 

With pleasure drugged he almost longed for wo. 

And c*cn for cimnge of scene would seek the shades below.*’ 

The complaints of a young man in the bloom of life and the 
vigour of early hope, cannot excite much sympathy. But he in- 
tetests all our feelings, when in the fullest maturity to which 
Lord Byron was permitted to attain, he still draws from his 
own bosom the appalling picture of unalleviated feelings, and 
describes the horrors of permanent ennui, irt language that was 
doubtless but the mournful echo of an unhappy mind. 

** *Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 

Since others it has ceased to move ; 

Y et, though 1 cannot be beloved. 

Still let me love. 

My days are in tlic yellow leaf ; 

'rile flowers and fruits of love are gone . 

'iMte worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are mine alone. 

'rlic fire that in my bosom preys 
Is like to some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is kindled at his blaze — 

A funeral ]iile. 

I’lie hope, the fears, the jealous care, 

'I'he exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love 1 cannot sliare. 

But wear tlic chain. ’ 

Such was the liarassed state of Lord Bynui’s mind, at the 
epoch of his life which seemed to promise a crowded ubuiidanee 
of exciting sensations, lie had hastened to the consecrated haunts 
of classic associations ; he was struggling for honour on the parent 
soil of glory ; he was surrounded by the stir and tumult of bar- 
barous warfare ; he had the consciousness, that the eyes of the 
civilized world were fixed upon his actions ; lie professed to feel 
the ini|)ulsc of enthusiasm in behalf of liberty ; and yet there 
was not irritation cnougli in the new and busy life of a soldier, 
to overcome his apathy, and rwStore him to ha])py activity. He 
only sought to give away his breath on the field, and to take liis 
rest in a soldier’s grave. 

The literature of the day is essentially transient. The raj)id 
circulation of intelligence enriches the public mind by imparling 
and diffusing every discovery ; and the active spirit of man, 
(juickeiied by tlic (!asy possession of jn'aetical knowledge, riglitly 
claims the instant distribution of useful truth. But with this is 
connected a feverish excitement for novelty. The world, in the 
earliest days of which accounts have reached us, followed after 
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the newest strains ; and now the lessons of former ages, though 
they have a persuasive eloquence for the tranquil listener, are as 
blank and as silent as the grave to the generaj ear. The voice of 
the past, all musical as it is with the finest harmonies of human 
intelligence, is lost in the jangling din of temporary discussions. 
Philosophy steals from the crowd, and hides herself in retire- 
ment, awaiting a heticr day ; true learning is undervalued, and 
almost disappears from among men. It would seem, as though 
Ihe wise men of old frowned in anger on the turbulence of the 
petty passions, and withdrew from the noisy and contentious 
haunts, where wisdom has no votaries, and tranquillity no fol- 
lowers. In the days of ancient liberty, the public places rung 
with the nervous elo(|ucnce of sublime philosophy; and the streets 
of Athens offered nothing more attractive than the keen discus- 
sions, the piercing satire, and the calm philanthropy of Socrates. 
Put now it is politics which rules the city and the country ; the 
times of deep reflection, of slowly maturing thought, are past ; 
and now that erudition is a jest, ancient learning an exploded 
chimera, and elaborated eloquence known chiefly by recollec- 
tion, the ample gazette runs its daily career, and heralds, in 
ephemeral language, the deeds of the passing hours. The age of 
accumulated learning is past, and every thing is carried along 
the rushing current of public economy, or of private business. 
— Life is divided between excited passions and morbid apathy. 

And is this current so strong, that it cannot be resisted ? Are 
we borne without hope of rest upon the ebi)ing tide? Can we 
never separate ourselves from the iheory, and witli tlie coolness 
of an observer, watch the various emotions, motives, and pas- 
sions by which the human world is moulded and swayed? Can 
we not trace the influence of the changes and chances of this 
mortal state on the character and minds of mortal men? 

J/ife is a pursuit. The moralists, wlio utter their heathenish 
oracles in the commonplace complaints of a heathenish discon- 
tent, bill us, that we are born hut to pursue, and pursue but to 
he deceived. They say, that man in his career after earthly ho- 
nours, is like the child that chases the gaudy insect ; the pursuit 
idle ; the object worthless. They tell us, that it is but a deceit- 
ful though a deccj)tivc star, which beams from the summit of 
the distant hill; advance, and its light recedes; ascend, and a 
higher hill is seen beyond, and a wider space is yet to be tra- 
versed. And they tell us, that this is vanity ; this the worthless- 
ness of human desire; this the misery and desolation of the hu- 
man heart. Put liow little do the}' know of the throbbings of 
that heart ! How poorly have they studied the secrets of the hu- 
man breast I How imperfectly do they understand the feeble- 
ness and llic strength of man’s fortitude and will ! If the bright 
object still gleams in the horizon, if the brilliancy of glory is 
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still spread on the remotest hill, if the distant sky is still invest- 
ed with the delicate hues of promise, and the gentle radiance of 
hope, pursuit remains a pleasure; .and the pilgrim, ever light- 
hearted, passes heedlessly over the barren wastes, and climbs 
with cheerful ardour each rugged mountain. But suppose that 
brilliant star to be blotted out of the sky ; suppose the lustre of 
the horizon to have faded into the dank and gloomy shades of 
a cloudy evening ; suppose the pursuit to be now without an ob- 
ject, and the blood which hope had sent merrily through the 
veins, to gather and curdle round the desponding heart. Then 
it is, that life is abandoned to persecuting fiends, and the springs 
of joy are poisoned by the demons of listlcssness. 

The scholar and the Christian have theirs guarantied against 
despair. The desire for intelligence is never satisfied but witli 
the attainment of that wisdom which passes all understanding; 
and the eye discerning the bright lineaments of its perfect ex- 
emplar, can set no limits to the sacred passion, which recognises 
the connexion of the human mind with the divine, and places 
before itself a career of advancement, to which time itself can 
never prescribe bounds. But it is not with these high questions 
that we arc at present engaged. We have thrown open the book 
of human life ; wc are to read there of this world and its little- 
ness, of the springs of present action, of the relief of present rest- 
lessness. 

We have said, that the pursuit of a noble object is in itself 
a pleasure. It is to the mind which holds up no definite ob- 
ject to its wishes, that the universe seems deficient in the means 
of happiness, and joy becomes a pr€;y to the fiend of ennui. 

Let us develop this prlnci])le more accurately. J^ct us (*\a- 
mine into the nature of cnnin, and fix with exactness its true sig- 
nification. Let us see if it lie a principle of action widely dif- 
fused. Let us ascertain the limits of its power; let iis trace its 
influences on individual character. Perhaps the investigation 
may lead us to a more intimate acquaintance with our nature. 

Ennui is the desire of activity without the fit means of grati- 
fying thctlcsirc. It presupposes an acknowledgment of exertion 
as a duty, and a consciousness of the possession of powers suited 
to making an exertion. It Is itself a state of iddlcness, yet of 
disquiet. It is inert, yet discontented. 

Such is ennui in itself. In its cflccts, it embraces a largo class 
of human actions, and its influences are widely spread through- 
out every portion of mental or physical effort. To trace theses ef- 
fects, and to prescribe their limits, will be a part of onr object ; 
at present wc would observe, that wherever a course of conduci 
is the result of physical want, of a passion for intelligence, a zeal 
for glory, or to sum up a great variety of theories in on(‘, of a 
just and enlightened self-love, there there is no trace of ennui. 
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But when the primary motives of human conduct have failed of 
their effect, and the mind has become a prey to listlessness, the 
career, then pursued, let it be what it may, is to be ascribed to 
the pain of ennui. When the mind gnaws upon itself, we have 
ennui ; the course which is pursued to call the mind from this 
self-destructive process, is to be ascribed to the influence of that 
passion. 

Are our definitions indistinct? Let us attempt illustration. 
When the several powers and affections of man arc, in the usual 
course of existence, called into healthy exercise, on objects suffi- 
cient to interest and satisfy them; this is happiness. When those 
powers and affections arc exercised by objects sufficient to excite 
them in their highest degree, but where, being thus excited, 
there exists no harmony between the mind and its pursuits, 
where the affections are aroused without being soothed, where 
the chime is rung, but rung discordantly, there is misery. Where 
the powers of the mind arc vigorous but unoccupied; where 
Ihorc exist a restless craving, an inquiet mobility, yet without 
any definite purpose or commensurate object, there is ennui. 

The stale of mind is strongly delineated in the language of the 
sacred WTiter. — 

** 1 looked on all the works that my hands had wrouj'ht, and on the labour 
that I had laboured to do ; and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
there was no profit under the sun. And t turned myself to behold wisdom, and 
madness, And folly ; for what can the man do that comelh after the king } Even 
that which hath already been done. I'hen I saw that wisdom cxcellcth folly, as 
far as light cxcelleth darkness. The wi3e man’s eyes are in his head ; but the 
fool walketh in darkness; and 1 perceived also, that one event happeneth to 
tiicm all. Tlien I said in my heart. As it happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth 
even to me ; and why was I tlieii more wise ? Then J said in my heart, that this 
also is vanity. Tor there is no reracmbnince of the wise more than of the fool 
for ever; seeing tiiat which now is, in the days to come shall all be forgotten. 
And how dieth tiiewi.se man ^ As the fool. ThtM'efore, 1 hated life; because 
the work that is wrought .under the sun is grievous unto me ; for all is vanity and 
vexation <if spirit.” 

Or, 1.0 take an example from the c.arlicsl monument of Grecian 
genius. Achilles, in the pride of youth, engaged in his favourite 
profession of arms, making his way to an i in mortal ityTCcured to 
him by tlte voict! of his goddess mother, sure to gain the victo- 
ry in any contest, and selecting for his reward the richest spoils 
and the fairest maid, Acliilles, the heroic heathen, was then ful- 
ly and satisfactorily employed, and according to his semi-bar- 
barous notions of joy and right, wan happy within his own 
breast, and wasliappv in the world around him. When the same 
youthful warrior was insulted by the leader under wliose ban- 
ners he had rallied, when the private recesses of his tent were 
invaded, and his domestic peace disturbed, his mind wis strongly 
agitated by love, anger, hatred, the passion for strifli, and the in- 
tense idfort at fi>rbearance : and though there Avas here room 
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enough for activity, there was nothing but pain and misery. 
But when the dispute was over, and the pupil of the Centaur, 
trained for strife, j»nd victory, and glory, separated from the 
army, and gave Iiimsclf up to an inactive contemplation of the 
struggle against Troy, his mind was abandoned to the sentiment 
of discontent, and his passions were absorbed in the morbid feel- 
ing of ennui. Homer was an exact painter of the human passions. 
The picture which he draws of Achilles,* receiving the subse- 
quent deputation from the Greeks, illustrates our subject exactly. 
It was in vain for the hero to attempt to sooth his mind with 
the melodics of the lyre ; his blood kindled only at the music of 
war ; it was idle for him to seek suflicient pleasure in celebrat- 
ing the renown of heroes ; this was but a vain effort to quell the 
burning passion for surpassing them in glory. He listens to the 
deputation, not tranquilly, but peevishly. He charges them 
with duplicity, and avows that he loathes their king like the 
gates of hell.t He next reverts to himself : The warrior has no 
thanks, he exclaims in the bitterness of disappointment — ‘‘The 
coward and the brave man arc held in equal honour.’^ Nay, he 
goes further, and quarrels with providence and fixed destiny. — 
“ Affcr all, the idler, and the man of many achievements, each 
must die.”J To-morrow, he adds, his vessels shall float on the 
Hellespont. The morning dawned ; but the ships of Achilles still 
lingered near the banks of the Scamander. The notes of battle 
sounded, and his mind was still in suspense between the fiery 
impulse for war and the haughty reserve of revenge. 

When Ilruce found himself approaching the sources of the 
Nile, a thousand sentiments of pride rushed upon his mind ; it 
seemed to him, that destiny had marked out for him a more for- 
Uinate and more glorious career, than for any Kuropcaii, kings 
or warriors, conquerors or travellers, that had ever attempl(*d to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa. This was a moment of ex- 
ultation and triumphant delight. But when that same traveller 
had actually reached the ultimate object of his research, he has 
himself recorded the emotions which were awakened within 
him. At ihe fountain-head of the Nile, Bruce was almost a vic- 
tim to sentimental ennui. 

In this anecdote of the Abyssinian traveller, we have an ex- 
ample of the rapidity with which ennui treads on the heels of 
triumph, and banishes the feelings of exulting joy. We will 
cite another, where misery was followed and consummated by 
ennui. The most eloquent of the Girondists was Vergniaud. Il 


• Iliad, ix. 187-190. 
j- Iliad, ix. 0 IO-.V 2 O. 

i Iliad. Pope renders this — Alike repreltcd in tlie dust he lies. But it is an 
expression of discontcnl with destiny, which sets a common limit to life, and not 
to men, whose regrets may be unequal. 
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was he that in the spirit of prophecy compared the French re- 
volution to Saturn, since it was about to devour successively all 
its children, and finally to establish despotism with its attendant 
calamities. The rivalship of the Mountain in the Convention, 
the unsuccessful attack on Robespierre, the trial and condemna- 
tion of Louis XVL, the defection of Dumourier and its conse- 
quences, had doubtless roused the mind of the fervent but unsuc- 
cessful orator to the highest efforts which the decline of power, 
and the consciousness of wavering fortunes, and the menace of 
utter ruin, patriotism, honour, and love of life, could call forth. 
At last came the day, fraught with horrors, when the clamours of 
a despotic and inexorable mob, claimed of the convention Verg- 
niaud and his associates, the litUe refuse of republican sincerity, 
to be the victims of their fiendish avidity for blood. Who will 
doubt, that during that fearful session the mind of Vergniaud 
was agitated in the extreme, that the highest ])Osslble excite- 
ment called him into the highest j>ossiblc activity ? Here there 
was no room for listlessness, and quite as little for happiness* The 
guarantees of order were failing, and the friends of order were 
to be buried under the same ruins with the remains of regular 
legislative authority. Vergniaud retired from the scenes where 
the foulest of the dogs of war were howling for their prey, and 
and when Gregoire found him out in his hiding-place, the re- 
publican orator, though robbery and massacre were triumphant 
in the city, was discovered reading Tacitus. Why? From affec- 
tation ? Surely not ; Gregoire ’s visit was unexpected. From cool 
philosophy? still less, for it was the season of peril for an irrita- 
ble man. The studies of Vergniaud on that day were the studies 
of one suffering from ennui. 

Ennui was the necromancer which conjured up the ghost of 
Caesar on the eve of the battle of Philippi. And when Brutus 
esteemed that battle lost, which in truth had been won, he had 
yet to wrestle wdth that unseen enemy, and enter on a new con- 
test, where he was sure to be overthrown. The execution of 
Madame Roland was a scene, as far as she was concerned, of in- 
tense and unmitigated suffering; but when Brutus dared to de- 
spair of virtue, the atrocious sentiment was dictated, not by the 
spirit that had dared to jdan the liberties of the world, but by 
the demon of ennui, which in an evil hour had possessed him- 
self of the patriot’s soul. 

Finally, for we have surely made ourselves intelligible, if it 
is possible for us to do so — the timid lover, w hose afi’ectioiis are 
moved, yet not tranquillized, tvho gazes with the eyes of fond- 
ness on an object that seems to be of a higher world, and admires 
as the stars are admired, which arc acknowledged to be beauti- 
ful yet are never possessed; the timid lover, ncitlcr wholly 
doubting, nor wholly hoping, the sport alternately oi joy and of 
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sorrow, full of lhoup;ht and full of longing, feeling the sentiment 
of rapture yield to tlic faintness of uncertain hope, is half his 
time a true personification of ennui. 

That ennui is a principle of action widely diffused, will hard- 
ly be denied by any careful observer of human nature. No 
individual can conscientiously claim to have been always and 
wholly free from its influences, except where there has been a 
life springing from the purest sources, sanctified by the early in- 
fluence of religious motives, and protected from erroneous judg- 
ments by the constant exercise of a healthful understanding. For 
the rest, though few arc constantly afflicted with it as an incura- 
ble evil, there arc still fewer who are not at times made to suf- 
fer from its influence. It stretches its heavy hand on the man 
of business and the recluse; it makes its favourite haunts in the 
city, but it chases the aspirant after rural felicity, into the scenes 
of' his rural listlcssncss ; it makes the young melancholy, and 
the aged garrulous; it haunts the sailor and the merchant; it 
appears to the warrior and to the statesman ; it takes its phice in 
the ciirule chair, and sits also at the frugal board of old fashioned 
simplicity. You cannot flee from it; you cannot hide from it ; it is 
swifter than the birds of passage, and swifter than the breezes 
that scatter clouds. It climbs the ship of the restless who long 
for the suns of Europe ; it jumjjs up behind the horseman who 
scours the woods of Michigan ; if throws its scowling glances on 
the attempt at present enjoyment; it scares the epicurean from 
his voluptuousness, and when the ascetic has finished his vow, 
it compels him once more to repeat the tale of his beads. 

To the influence of ennui must be traced the passion for strong 
excitement When life has become almost stagnant, when the 
ordinary course of events has been unable to excite any strong 
interest, ennui assumes a terrific power over the mind, and cla- 
mours for emotion, though that emotion is to be purchased by 
scenes of horror and of crime. “What a magnificent spectacle,” 
said the Parisian mob, how interesting a spectacle to see a 
woman of the wit and courage of Madame Roland on the scaf- 
fold !” And it is precisely the same power, which excites the 
sensitive admirer of works of fiction to ransack the shelves of a 
library for works of thrilling and painful”, interest. 

To the same kind of restless curiosity we have to ascribe tlie 
jiassionatc declainalions of the tragic actor, and the splendid mu- 
sic of the opera ; llie cunning feats of the village conjuror, and 
the lascivious pantomime of the city ballet-dancers ; the disgust- 
ing varieties of hull-fights, and the celebrated feats of pugilism; 
the locomotive zeal of the great pedestrians, and the perfect qui- 
escence of the ‘‘ pillar saints.” 

The habits of .•uicicnt Rome illustrate most clearly the extent 
to which this passion for strong sensations may hurry the pub- 
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lie mind into extravagances, and repress every sentiment of sym- 
pathy and generosity. Ambition itself is not so reckless of hu- 
man life as ennui; clemency is the favourite attribute of the 
former ; but ennui has the tastes of a cannibal, and the sight of 
human blood, shed for its amusement, makes it greedy after a 
renewal of the dreadful indulgence. No one need be informed, 
that the shows of ancient were attended by an infi- 

nitely more numerous throng than is ever gathered by any mo- 
dern spectacle. And let it not be supposed, that the life of 
one of these combatants was the more safe, because it depend- 
ed on the interposition of the Roman fair. The fondness for mur- 
derous exhibitions finally raged with such vehemence, that they 
were at length introduced as an attractiiin at a banquet, and the 
guests, as they reclined at table in the luxury of physical ease, 
have been wet by the life-blood fi'om the veins of the wounded 
gladiators. 

Quinetiam exhilarare viris convlvia c^eclc 
Mos olim, et miacere epulis 8pect[|rulR dira 
Certantua^rro, sxpe et super ipi^ cadentum 
Tocula, non pareo sanguine mensis. 

Time would fail iis were we to illustrate the various horrors 
which attended theflj^amusemmts, designed to entertain the most 
refined population ^^Rome. Time would fail us were we to 
enumerate the various classifications in the art of murder on the 
stage, the signals which were made by the multitude in token of 
relenting clem^cy, the m||fe usual signal, made by virgins and 
matrons, demimding t^e contiiauance of the combat unto death. 
Do we not call Titus we deli^Ullpf the human race ? Do we not 
praise his commonplace puerility, perdidi dieniy the exclama- 
tion of conceit, rather than of manliness ? And yet it was this 
philanthropist, this favourite of humanity, who caused the vast 
ampliitheatre to be erected, as it were a monument to all ages 
of the barbarous civilization of the capital of his empire. And 
as to the numbers who appeared on these occasions, do we sup- 
pose it was a pair ? or a score ? We will not ask after the hor- 
rors commended and consummated by a Tiberius or a Caligula. 
Was not Trajan a moderate prince ? Was he not disposed to in- 
troduce habits of a reasonable industry ? Yet the active Trajan 
kept up a succession of games to cheat the population of Rome 
of ennui, during a hundred and twenty-three days, in which 
time ten thousand gladiators were decked for sacrifice. 

Thus the vehemence of this passion is evident from the atro- 
city of ihe resources by which its cravings are satisfied. Wc 
may also remark, that superstition itself, interwoven as it is with 
all the fears and weaknesses of humanity, subjects the human 
mind to a bondage less severe and less permanent thar that of 

VOL. IX. — NO. 17 . 6 
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the terrific craving after something to dissipate the weariness of 
tike heart At Rome the sacrifices to the heathen deities were 
abolished before the games of the gladiators were suppressed ; it 
was less difficult to take from the priests their spoils, from the 
altars their victims, from the prejudices of the people their reli- 
gious faith, than to rescue from eanui the miserable wretches 
whose lives were to be the i^i^^the idle. The laws already 
.forbade the oifering the bull to Jove, when the poet still had to 
jMy that none might pe^sh in the city under the condemnation 
of pleasure, 

Nullus in urbe cada^ cojus sit pcena voluptas. 

Philosophy itself offim,.no guarantee against the common in- 
firmities of listlessness. Many a stoic has resisted the attacks of 
external evils with an emmplaiy fortitude ; and has yet failed 
in his encounters with time. Strange indeed that time should be 
an encumbrance to a sage ! Strange indeed, that, when life, is 
so short, and philosophy, boundless, and a gift of the most 
- precious nature, dealt out to us in successtft^oments, a posses- 
sion which is most coveted, and can the le^^be hoarded, which 
comes, but never returns, which departs as Mn as given, and is 
lost even in the receiving, — strangSb^indeed&at such a gift, so 
precious, so transient, so fleeting, 8houldM|er press severely 
upon a philosopher ! 

And yet wisdom is no security against etiliai. The man who 
made Europe ring ^ith his ejoque^^ and l^rg^ contributed 
to the spirit of republican wasted a^i^ for months 

in a state of the mc^t foplish^miDii^ idea that he was 

dying of a polypus at his hea^ Nay, this philosopher, who 
presumed to believe himself skilled in the ways of man, and 
an adept in the character of women, w^ dared to expound re- 
ligion and proposed to reform Christiamty, who committed and 
confessed tlie meanest actions,— Tgnd yet, as if in the presence of 
the Supreme Arbiter of life a||d before the tribunal of Eternal 
Justice, arrogated to himself an equality with the purest in the 
innumerable crowd of immortal souls, — he, the proud one, would 
so far yield to ennui, as to put the final and eternal welfare of 
his soul at issue on the thr::w of a stone. La Ilarpe, no correct 
writer, nor sound critic, affirms, that Rousseau undertook to de- 
cide the question of a Superintending Providence by throwing 
stones at a tree. That would have been not merely an imbecile 
but a blasphemous act. As the case stood, Jean Jacques must be 
acquitted of any charge worse than that of excessive and even 
ridiculous weakness. Je m^tn he says ,to himself, 


* Jean Jaccjiics Koiibscau. Cuufes^iiuiis, p. 1. ]. vi. 
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wi’en vais jeter cetle pierre contre Parbre qui esi vis-a-vis de 
moi : sije le touche^ signs de salut ; sije le marque^ signe de 
damnation.^^ 

But Jean Jacques passes for an inspired madman. What shall 
we say to the temperate Spinoza, whose life was not variegated 
by the brightness of domestic scenes, and who, being cut off 
from active life and from smifad J$^e, necessarily encotinlered a 
void within himself. It was h» ^vourite resource against the 
visits of ennui, to catch spiders and teach them to fight ; and 
when he had so far made himself master of the nature of these 
animals, that he could get them as angry as game cocks, he 
would, all thin and feebfe as he was, break out into a roar of 
laughter, and chuckle to see his cham§ions engage, as if they, 
too, were fighting for honour. 

Poor Spinoza! It may indeed be ^^uestioned, whether his 
whole philosophy was not a sort of pastime with him. It may 
be, that after all he was ingenious because he could not be quiet, 
and wrote his attacks on religion from^a want of something to 
do. At any rate i|^as fared strangely with his works. The 
world had well n^ become* persui^cd, that Spinoza was but a 
name for a degra« atheism, and now we have him zealoudy 
defended, and in we bMe seen him denominated a saint ^ 
So near are extMm : the ridiculous borders on the sublime ; 
and the same man^ denounced as a parricide of society, and 
again extolM as a iinodcl of sanctity. 

But we ham a sjtrongqi^xaBn|de than either of these. The 
very philosopher, w,]^ fiiist declepd experience to be the basis 
of knowledge, and his truth through the safe places 

of observation, gives in his own^diaracter some evidences of par- 
ticipalioii in the comnaon infirmity.. He said very truly, that 
there is a foolisli corn^ even in the wise man’s brain. Yet, if 
tlicrcj has ever appeared'on earth, a man possessed of reason in 
its liighest perfection, it was Aristotle. lie had the gift of see- 
ing the forms of things, undisturbed by the eonfusing splendour 
of colours ; his mind, like the art of sculpture, rc[)resentcd ob- 
jects with the most precise outlines and exact images i but the 
world in his mind was a colourless world. He understood and 
has explained the secrets of the human lieart, the workings of 
the human passions; but he performs all these moral dissections 
witli the coolness of an anatomist, engaged in a delicate opera- 
tion. The nicety of his distinctions, and his deep insight into 
the nature of man, are displayed without passion, while his con- 


* We remember perfectly well the beginning of an apostrophe to the Jcwisli 
philosopher ; “ Du heiliger Spinoza.” Herder, too, has a good deal to say in de- 
fence of him. 
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stant effort after the discovery of new truth, never for one mo- 
Itfent betrays him into mysticism, or tempts him to substitute 
shadows for realities. Oni^ would think, that such a phUosopher 
was the personification of self-possession; that his unruffled mind 
would always dwell in the serene regions of intelligence; that 
his step would be on the firm ground of experience; that his pro- 
gi^ss to the sublime templ^'^of troth and of fame, would have 
ever secure and progressive ; that happiness ifteif would 
Mve blessed him for his tranquil and dispassionate devotedness 
to exalted pursuits. 

But perhaps the clear perception of the realities of life is not 
the secret source of contentment. Mdhy a scholar has shrunk 
from the contest of trsmaient interests, and sought happiness 
rather in the world of contemplation ; a^d perhaps the studies 
of antiquity derive a part bf their charm, from their affording us 
a place of refuge against the clamours and persecutions which 
belong to present rivalries. If the view of human nature, adopt- 
ed by a large portion of our thetfcigians, is a just one, the heart 
must recoil with horror from the true cofli^eration of the hu- 
id'an world in its natural unmitigated depramy, arid throw itself 
i^er into the hopes that belong to the fui^, and the mercies 
thilt attach to the Supreme Intali^ence, & relief against the 
apathy which so cold a contemplation of i^lingled evil might 
naturally produce. 

In the mouth of Pindar, life might be called a dream, and it 
would but pass for the effusion of poetic melancholy. But when 
the sagacious philosopher gsserts it, that all hepe is but the 
dream of waking man, a latetft 4iBconteiMiiroken from the con- 
cealment of an unfktisfied curiosity, a baffled pursuit; when his 
mind had arrived at that state, nothing but its remarkable vigour 
could have preserved him from settled j^oom. 

Again the venerable sage examined into the sources of happi- 
ness. It does not consist, he affirms, in voluptuous pleasures, 
for they are transient, brutalizing, and injurious to the mind ; 
nor in public honours, for they depend on those who bestow 
them, and it is not felicity to be the recipient of an uncertain 
bounty ; nor yet does happiness consist in riches, for the care 
of them is but a toil ; and if they are expended, it is plainly 
a proof, that contentment is sought for in the possession of 
other things. In the view of the Stagyrite, happiness consists 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and in the practice of virtue, under 
the auspices of mind, and nature, and fortune. He that is in- 
telligent, and young, and handsome, and vigorous, and rich, is 
alone the happy man. Did the world need the sublime wis- 
dom, the high mental endowment of the Stagyrite, to learn, that 
^neither the poor, nor the dull, nor the aged, nor the sick, can 
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share in the highest bounty of the Universal Father ? When it " 
is renqieiiibered that Aristotle was favoured above all l)is con- 
tempovBl^ies in intellectual gifts, we ask the reader to draw an 
inferenc^ as to the state of his mind, which ^still demanded the 
beauties bf personal attractions, and the lavish- liberality of for- 
tune. 

Wlim.fiked what is the most transient of fleeting things, the 
philosojfli^ made but a harsh answer, in naming gratitude';’^ 

* but his mind must have been sadly a prey to ennui, when he 
could exclaim, ^^my friends ! there are no friends.” 

He could not be content to sit or stand, when he gave lessons 
in moral science, but walked to and fro in constant restlessness; 
and, indeed, if tradition reports rightly, he could not wait the 
will of Heaven for his release from weariness, but in spite of 
all his sublime philosophy, and all his oaEpansive genius, he was 
content to die as the fool dieth. 

But eiinui kills others beside philosophers. It is not without 
example, that men have committed suicide, because they have 
attained their utmotfrt wishes. The man of business, finding him- 
self possessed of^^ sufficient fortune, retires from active lift ; 
but the habit of ara^n remains, and becomes a power of ter^fic 
force. In such cim, the sufferer sits away listless hours of In- 
tense suflering; d^mind preys^ufKm itself, and sometimes mad- 
ness ensues, sometimes suicide is committed. 

Saul went out to find his father’s asses. With the humble 
employment .be seems to have iMn reasonably pleased, and pro- 
bably made ifoarch with a li^t heart and an honest one. But, 
seeking asses, he foiSHId a kingdidih ; and co^ntentment fled when 
possession was full. In him, the reproofs (ff conscience and dis- 
content with the world produced a morbid melancholy, and pain 
itself would have been to him a welcome refuge from ennui. 

We detect the same subtle spirit at work, in the slanders in 
which gossips find relief. Truth is not exciting enough to those 
who depend on the characters and lives of their neighbours for 
all their amusement ; and if a story is told of more than com- 
mon interest, ennui is sure to have its joy in adding a few em- 
bellishments. If time did not hang heavy, what would become 
of scandal? Time, the common enemy, must be passed, as the 
phrase is, and the phrase bears its own commentary ; and since 
the days of gladiators arc passed, where can be the harm of 
blackening the reputation of the living? To the pusillanimous 
and the idle, scandal is the condiment of life ; and while back- 
biting furnishes their entertainment abroad, domestic quarrelling 
fills up the leisure hours at home. It is a pretty general rule, 
that the mCdisante is a termagant in her household ; and, as for 
our own sex, depend upon it, in nine cases out of ten, the evil 
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ti^ngue belongs to a disappointed man. In the tenth oase, the 
ii|ui ia an smMctVc. - 

VFa^ion, also, in its excess^ is but a relief against elma;; and 
it is rather strong,$vidence of the universal prevalence of list- 
lessness, that a change in dress at Paris, can, withm aMllKnonths, 
be imitated in St. Louis. Yet, in the young and' Apfaj^ n,m|ld- 
aeiptiment influences conduct In them, the 
of beauty, the charm of an existence that is in the 

Witness of its attractipns, the becoming loveliness of innocence 
and youth, the simple cheerfulness of inexperience, lead to a 
modest and decorous display. Broadw^, the unrivalled Broad- 
way, is not without its lout^rs ; yet ihe young and the gay 
are not discontented ones. - Weiy move in the strength of their 
own beauty, like the patri^ statesman, neither shunning, nor 
courting admiration; and tripping along the brilliant street, 
h^ coveting half refusing attention, 

**They feel thafxhey are happier than they know.*’ 

From Broadway we pass to the crowded^haunts of business, 
lere ennui there ? Do the money char^rs grow weary of 
Its? Is business so dull that bankers |^e nothing to do? 
doubtful notes so uncommon, that thw is no latitude for 
^living? Have the undertifiters nothinff l|b;8ca to be anxious 
about ? Do the insurers on life omit to look^lifter those who have 
taken out policies, and exhort t^m to temperance and exercise ? 
l^ieseare all husy enough ; t^, much engaged, pd too little 
nMantic to be much moved by sentimental regrets. But there 
are those, who plunge headlong into afiatefrom the restlessness 
of their nature, and who hurry into bold' ispeculatioiis, because 
they cannot endure to be idle. Now, business, like poetry, re- 
quires a tranquil mind. But there are those, who venture upon 
the career of business, under the impulse of ennui. How shall 
the young and haughty heirs of large fortunes rid themselves of 
their time, and acquit themselves in the eye of the pulilic of 
their imagined rcs[)onsibilitics ? One writes a talc for the Sou- 
venirs, another speculates in the stocks. The former is laughed 
at, yet hoards an estate ; the latter is food for hungry sharks. 
Then comes luinkruptcy ; sober thought ,rcpds the fiend that 
had been making a waste of life, or the same passion drives its 
possessor to become a busy body and zealot in the current ex- 
citement of the times; or absolute despair, ennui in its intensi- 
ty;, leads to insanity. 

the mad house, too, as well as the debtor^s gaol, is in 
peopled by the same blighting power, and nature recovers 
lliiSr from a state of languid apatliy, only by the terrific excite- 
ment of frenzy. Or a passion for suicide ensues ; the mind re- 
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vels in, the contemplation of the grave, and covets the aspect of 
the cotj||tonahce. of death as the face of a familiar friend; The 
mind itsOlf in the sombre shades of a melanchol^'lopg- 

ing altiN^tornal rest — a longing which is SQdptimes connected 
with uniffitl^jfied^d^ and sometimes ail||p«tes itself with 

an vndenimjcl^ire of a purely spiritual existence. 

examples of the very extensive prevalent 
of that mn^jiy languor of which we are treating. Let us a^ 
. rather at ^sejc^ing the limit of its power. 

It was a foolish philosophy, which believed in ennui as an 
evidence and a means of. human perfectibility. The only exer- 
tions which it is capable of producing, are of a subordinate cto- 
racter. It may give to passion a.«fearful Intensity, conseqpi^ 
on a state of moral disease ; but human virtue must be the res^ 
of far higher causes. The exercise of principle, the generfMtt, 
force of purified emotions, cheerful desire, and willing indu|i|||^' 
arc the parents of real greatness. If w look through the 
ous departments of public and of.int^ectual action, wc shall 
find the mark of infjsriority upon everything which has sprung 
from ennui. In p||iilosophy, it might produce the follies of 
nic oddity, but ndtj^e sublime lessons of Pythagoras or 
tes. In poetry, it produce effusions from persons of quaffljp 
devoid of wit, but.,^fiever could haye pointed the satire of Po^ 
In the mechanic artsT it may contrive a balloon, but never could 
invent a steam-boat. In religionist stumbles at a thousand knot- 
ty points in metaphysical theol^^pr, but it never led the soul^ 
intercourse with heaven, or to tberContOteplation of divine trum. 

The celebrated son^^ Philip^^Was a man of exalted genius ; 
and political wisdom lad its share in his dareer. Ennui could 
never have produced Macedonia’s madman, but it may well put 
in its claim to the Swede. Or let us look rather for a conquer- 
or, who dreamed that he had genius to riVal Achilles, and yet 
never had a settled plan of action. The famous king of Epirus 
has seemed to be an historical puzzle, so uncertain was his pur- 
pose, so wavering his character. Will you know the whole 
truth about him ? Pyrrhus was an ennuyL 

When a painter, in the pursuit of his vocation, is obliged to 
give a likeness of a person that has neither beauty nor soul, he 
may perhaps draw figures in the air, or spoil his picture by an 
inconsiderate flourish of his pencil. He dislikes his task, and 
his work will show it 

When a poet writes a song for hire, or solely to be sung to 
some favourite air, it is more than probable his verses will be 
languid, and his meaning doubtful. Thus, for example, — 

“ The smiles of joy, ilic tears of wo 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow.” 
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TJi^s is sheer nonsense. Joy smiles in good earnest, and many 
bhjng heart knows too well the deep truth of , 

fervent eloquence of tiwa piety springs^fjl'bQ^rilll^^ 
T^ches the h^t ; but we have sometimel listen^^m a dull 
swmon, which plimifeeded from weariness morejhan ^hm zeal, 
^'l^elonged to ennui more than to the stii^itt^tioo of ^^lo- 
|t religion. The lawyer, too, is sooiatiii^ 

. disgust with his work, and in his tiMMStj^^^ietitio 
ySfti may plainly see how he loathes — 




« To drudge for the dregs of mm, , 
And scrawl strange words with thehsrbarous pen.*' ’ 




"The life of Napoleon, in its busiest period, presets a remark- 
able instance of ennui. Whife the allies were cdmcting around 
hijii in their utmost strengfll, he vras himself wavering in his 
and reluctant- to decide on the retreat to Leipsic. 
Ige, thatat such a ||me he should have given tvay to an 
rwhelming and almost cyi|^|h languor. Yet an eyewitness 
I have seen hi%^atnS||time^ seated on a sofa, beside a 
ton which lay his chains, 'f'totally unemployed, unless in 
pling mechanically large letters on a shgte^of white paper.’’ 

; was the power of egnui over NapoldK at a time, when, 
s own language, no|hi»g^but a thunderbolt could save him. 
t is dangerous for a "man of superior ability to find himself 
upon the world without 9ome regular employment. The 
ness inherent in genius||^g thus left undirpcled by any 
[lent influence, frweag^atself occupations out of acci- 
Moral integrity falls a prey to this want of 

pursuits ; and the man receiveS^m direction in active 
life from the fortuitous impulse of circumirances, will be very 
apt tq receive his principles likewise from chance. Genius, un- 
der such guidance, attoins no noble ends ; but resembles rather 
a copious spring, conveyed in a falling aqueduct ; where the 
waters continually escape through the frequent crevices, and 
waste themselves ineffectually on their passage. The law of na- 
ture is hqre, as elsewhere, binding ; and no powerful results ever 
ensue from the trivial exercise of high endowments. The finest 
mind, when thus destitute of a purpose, j)asses away with- 
out leaving permanent traces of W existence ; losing its energy 
by turning aside from its course, it becomes as harmless and in- 
efiicient as the lightning, which, of itself irresistible, may yet 
be.r^udered powerless by a slight conductor. 

These remarks apply perhaps in some measure even to Leib- 
nitz, whose sublime intelligence and mental activity were the 

« ronder of his age. He attained a celebrity of reputation, but 
ardly a contented spirit^ at times he descended to the consider- 
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ation.pf magnitudes infinitely small, and at times ro^ to the te- 
lief that heard the universal harmony of nature'; for y^tts 
he was dehroted to illustrating th% antiquitr^of the family of a 
petty prince ; and then again he assumed sublime office of 
defending the perfections of Providence. rUVith all this va- 
riety of pursuit, the ereat philosopher was hardly to be called h 
happy man ; *Snd it almost fills us with melancholy to find, 
the very theologian who would have proved this to be aiisolii]|^ 
ly the best of ml possible worlds, died after all of chagrin. 

Yet the. name of Leibnitz is one which should'rather excite 
unmingleid admiration; for the rich endowments of Heaven 
tinguished him as One of the most favoured in that intellpd^d 
superiority wiich is the choicest gift of God. Our sub,^^^ 
more fully illustrated in the case of a less gifted, though 
lorious man ; one* whose qualities have been recently held jj 
admiration, yet for whom we find it in^ossiUe to conceive^ 
timents of respect. We mean Ln^d Itelinj^broke. 

His talents as a writer have I90 him a very distingqis 

ed place in the literature of Eni^and ; iiftid his political ser^"^ 
during the reign of Queen Anne, have rendered him illustj 
in English historyi^ But though he was possessed of wit,J| 
quence, family, wimth, and opportunity, he never displa^ 
true dignity of. character, nor real greatness of soul. He seei 
to have no fixed principles of action ; and to have loved coti 
more than victory. Wherever^ts^re was strife, there you mu 
surely expect to meet St. Jomf and his public career 
justifies the inference, that a|^^8tapy ,{i^ indeed a man wUci I 
no principles can be^eidled an lilhistate) would have seeihhd to 
liim, after his defeaVa moderate price for permission to appear 
again in the lists. But as he had always coveted power with an 
insatiable avidity, he never could reA long enough to acquire it. 
On the stormy sea of public life, he was iw e^isr strug|^ing to 
be on the topmost wave ; but the waves jmeeded as fast as he 
advanced ; and fate seemed to have destined him to waste his 
life in fruitless ciTorts and as fruitless changes. 

In early life he sought distinction by his debaucheries ; and 
from the accounts of his biographer, it would seeiii, that he sue* 
cceded in becoming the mostwring profligate in London. Tired 
of the excess of dissipation, he attempted the career of politics, 
and found his way into Parliament under the auspices of the 
whigs. When politics failed, he put on the mask of a metaphy- 
sician. Tired of that costume, he next attempted to play the 
farmer. Dissatisfied with farming, he wrote political pamphlets. 
Stil! discontented with his condition in the world, he strove to 
undermine the basis of religion. 

He began public life as a whig; as the lories were in the 
ascendant, he rapidly ripened into a tory ; he ended his politi- 

VOL. IX. NO. 17 . 7 " • 
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cal career by deserting the lories and avowing the doctrines of 
^^nch affd uncompromising whigs. He tried liberUnism, mar- 
riiw life, politics, power, cxilej- restoration, the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, the city, the country, foreign tra- 
vel, study, autKo^ip, metaphysics, infidelity, farming, treason, 
submission, dereliction, — but ennui held him with a firm grasp 
all the while, and it was only in the grave that he ceased from 
troubling. 

• To an observer who peruses his writings with this view of his 
character, many of his expressions of wise indifierence and calm 
resignation, have even a ludicrous aspect.' The truth breaks 
fortli from all his attempts at disguise. The philosopher’s robes 
could not hide the stately wrecks of his political passions. They 
say, that round Vesuvius, the lava of former eruptions has so 
enUrely resolved itself into soil, that 'vineyards thrive on tlu- 
ruins of the. volcano ; and that the ancient devastation 
could hardly be recognised, except for an occasional dark mass, 
yrhich, not yet decomposed, Imwns here and there over the sur- 
rtHiuding fertility. Something Uke this was true of St. John ; he 
b^ved his ambition extinct, and attempted to gatlicr round its 
r||i^s pll the beauties and splendour of contented wisdom ; hut 
nature was still ungovernably fierce ; and to the last, his pas- 
sibns lowered angrily on the quiet scenes of his literary retire- 
inen't. 

There is no clue to his character, except in supposing liim to 
have been under tlie influence of ennui, which was pcrj)ctually 
terrifying him into the grossest contradictions. He could not be 
said to have had any principles, or to have belonged to any i)arty , 
and to w'hatever party ho rallied, he was sure to become utter- 
ly faitljless. He was not less false to tlie Pretender than to the 
King, to Ormond than to Wal|K)le. He was false to the lories 
and false to the whigs ; he was false to his country, for he at- 
tempted to involve her in civil war ; and false to his God, foi 
he combated religion. He was not swayed by a passion foi 
glory, for he did not pursue it steadily, — nor by a passion for 
power, for ho quarrelled with the only man by whose aid ho 
could have maintained K. He wm rather driven to and fro by 
a wild resdessness, which Icd-4iim into gross contradiction.s 
“for his sins.” Nor was his falsehood without its punishment. 
IVhat could be more pitifully degrading, than for one wlio had 
been a successful British minister of state, and had displayed in 
the face of Europe his capacity for business and his powers of 
eli^encc, to have finally stooped to accept a scat in the Pre- 
tender’s cabinet, where pimps and prostitutes were the prime 
agents and counsellors? 

There exists a very pleasant letter from Pope, giving au ac- 
count of Bolingbroke’s rural occupations, during his touuii v 
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life in England, after the reversal of his attainder. He insisted 
on being a larmer; and to prove Jiimself so, hired a painter to fill 
the walls of his parlour with rui^l-pictures of^tbe implements of 
husbandry. The poet describes him bet^e^ two haycocks, 
watching the clouds with all the apparent anxiefy of a husbapd- 
man ; but to us it seems, that his mind was at that time no mqrel^ 
in the skies than when he quoted Anaxagoras, and declared hea- 
ven to be the wise man’s home. His heart cluqg to earth, and 
to earthly strife ; and his uneasiness must at last have become 
deplorably wretched, since he could consent to pick up stale ar- 
guments against Christianity, and leave a piece of patchwoijk, 
made up of the shreds of other, men’s scepticism, as his especial 
legacy to posterity, in proof of the masterly independence of his 
mind. 

Thus we have endeavoured to explain the nature of that 
ihy which is worse than, positive pain, and which impels’ 
greater madness than the fiercest passions, — which kings and 
sages have not been able to resist,^ nor wealth nor pleasures to 
subdue. We have described ennui as a power for evil rather 
than for good ; and we infer, that it was an absurd philosophy 
which classed it among the causes of human superiority, and 
means of human improvement. It is the curse pronounced upon 
voluptuous indolence and on excessive passion ; on those who 
decline active exertion, and thus throw away the privileges of 
existence; and on those who live a feverish life, in the constant 
frenzy of stimulated desires. There is but one cure for it: and 
that is found in moderation ; the exercise of the human facul- 
ties in their natural and healthfo] state ; the quiet performance 
of duty, in meek submission to the controlling Providence, 
which has set bounds to our achievements in setting limits to 
our power. Briefly: our ability is limited by Heaven — our de- 
sires arc unlimited, except by ourselves — enniii can be avoided 
only by conforming the passions of the human breast to the con- 
ditions of human existence. 

In pursuing this investigation, which we now bring to a close, 
we have not attempted to exhaust the subject ; wc refe/ it rather 
to the calm meditations of others, who will find materials enough 
within themselves. And lesi^ the impatient should throw aside 
our essay with the disgust of satiety, or the persevering should 
l)y our prolixity be vexed with the very spirit which we would 
rather teach them to exorcise, wc here take a respectful leave, 
with our sincerest wishes, that life may be to the reader a suc- 
cession ol pleasant emotions, and death a resting place neither 
cove ted nor feared. 
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Am- HI — Travels in Kamtchatka and Siberia; with d N^r- 

tative of a ResiB^ctfn Chftna. By Peter Dobell, d vols. 

12 mo. 1830. 

Mb. D 0 BELL 9 the author of these volumes, is an American 
gentleman, who formerly resided in the city, of Philadelphia, 
where he was known as an enterprising and intelligent merchant. 
Commercial btiiiness led him to* make several voyages, beyond 
the Cape o^ Good Hope ; and circumstances at length induced 
him to prolong his residence in Asia. He established himself at 
Canton, where he lived for some years, and undertook, from time 
to time, trading expeditions to various ports on the shore of the 
Pacific Ocean. In the course of these, frequent opportunities 
wpre afforded of noticing the manners, country, and state of 
aoakity in China, superior to such as occur to ordinary travel* 
Wa ; and much too of the remote people^f Eastern Russia, who 
are very little known to those inhabiting the civilized portions 
of the w'orld. These voyages were succeeded by more. than one 
joiirney across the country to St. Petersburg, in which he ob- 
served, with an attentive eye and inquisitive ^disposition, the ex- 
teniiive regions forming penelralia of vast empire. His 
intelligence and cxertioiis were noticed and rewarded by the 
confidence of the government, who conferred on him the ofiicc- 
of Consul at some Eastern port, and he was subsequently raised 
to the post of Counsellor of the court” of his Imperial Majesty, a 
rank which he still retains, having probably relinquished the 
intention of returning to his^ovrn country. 

. The account of China, which, in the natural order, would form 
the first portion of his narrative, is comprised in a sort of sup- 
plement to the travels in Siberia, and contains in a mote com- 
pendious form, a sketch of the manners and stale of socie- 
ty in that singular country. The means of observation, and of 
obtaining information, arc indeed greatly diminished, by the 
well known jealousy of the Chinese towurds strangers, and the 
exteeme vanity and exaggeration with which they speak of 
themselves and their country; but thepiitrsuits of Mr. Dobell, to- 
gether with the recurrence of the S^ortuoities by which he pro- 
fit, give to his account a consiclerable degree of novelty, and 
certainly entitle it to more than ordinary confidence. 

On his first arrival at Canton, he was struck with the new 
a^ interesting scene that presented itself. Islands, hills, canals, 
rivers, were scsittered around. The verdure was lively, the 
j^nlation excessive, the vegetation and general appearance of 
up country totally different from those he had elsewhere be- 
held, and the waters glittered with innumerable fleets of boats of 
various sizes and descriptions. The boatmen and pilots address- 
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ed him in. a language which he afterwards found to prevail ex- : 
tenAvfAf i^ Canton, and which was called English; it is, in ; 
truth, a h&d dialect of that lan^ge^ composition and pro- 
nunciation- of which arc so curious and that a residence 

of a year or two is necessary for its acquisitionu None of the 
Chinese, rich or poor, understand those who speak plain Eng- 
lish. The first intercourse of a foreigner with the natives, dis- 
plays that imposition and venality which are ihore strongly ex- 
hibited, during every month of his residence ai^dng them. He 
is at once surrounded hy persons, cslled compradors^ who of- 
fer their assistance in supplying him with provisions of every 
description ; they serve him without wages, although they are 
obliged to pay the Mandarins for the privilege of affording 
their generous aid to strangers ; the consequence is, they take 
especial care to remunerate themselves handsomely at the. ex- 
pense of those to whom they extend their ^^kindness. Besi^ 
this, as they bribe the custom-house officers, they are able to 
offer many facilities, and to carry bn an extensive, contraband 
commerce. Those officers are sent to a vessel immediately on 
her arrival, and their boats, called hbppoo-boats are constantly 
attached to her stern while she remains In port ; their 
scienccs, however, arc easily satisfied by the liberality of ’ftie 
comprador, and they pass their time iq^smoking, sleeping,, ahd 
])layin«; at curds ; indeed, if any extraordinary smuggling is 
(l(‘sivcd to be accomplished, they protect the olfendcr against 
the ollieious interference of othi^ officers : they keep shops on 
board of their boats, where they exercise their expertness in 
cheating, and, as every thing ill' sold by weight, it is necessary 
to weigh for yourself what yoU buy, to avoid the tricks which 
they always endeavour to pla.y« 

Undoubtedly, the venality of the Chinese has been increased 
by the introduction of commerce from bbyond the Cape .of Good 
flope ; but there is no doubt also, that its existence is of very 
old date, and that it is owing to the nature and conduct of the 
government, more than to the character of the people. There 
are so many prohibitii3^ and enormous duties to tefinpt tibeir 
prevailing passion, avarice, that vast numbers engage in the con- 
trabatid trade, as being t^e most profitable ; moderate duties, and 
freedom of importation, would destroy the temptation, and ren- 
der smuggling dangerous and unprofitable ; at present it has be- 
come an organized system of plunder, protected by the Manda- 
rins themselves. 

*• The opium trade,” says Mr. Dobell, with the exception of ten chests of 
that pernicious drug, that are allowed to be imported into Macao, for medicinal 
purposes, is entirely conducted by smugglers. In defiance of an annual edict 
irom the Kmperor, making it death to smuggle opium, tlie enormous quMtity 
of nearly /our thousand chests is Imported eveiy year to Macao and Whatiipoa; 
ihe greater pari, however, goes to the former place. When I inform my readers 
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that each chest wcif^lis a pmik that is to say, 133J Eng^lish pounds l^nd that it 
fur twelve to fifteen hundred, and sometimes two thousand ^nllnrg 

a chest, they may form some judfrmeiit^f the value and extent in 

China. It is a businc^ that adl the inferior Mandarins, and some nf hi^er 
ones, their protectors, 4 W« engaffed in; so that opium is carried dirough the 
streets of Macao, in the most bare-faced manner, in the open day. T^e opium 
dealers at Whampoa, formerly took it away by night, but latterly 1 have seen 
them go to the ship, with the lin^ist of the Whampoa custom-house officer, and 
take i^ out in the da^y time. Sixty Spanish dollars is the bribe pud for each 
chest of opium sold at Macao ; and if it goes to Canton, it pays sixty more on its 
arrival there. Larg^' boats armed, and having from thirty to forty men, called 
opium boats, ply between Macao and Canton, when that market offers an ad- 
i/^ntag^ ill price. These boats cany tliis drug, and are sanctioned by th^ciis- 
tom-housc officers, who, of course, receive for this business likewise, a good 
bribe.” 

The only attempts made to suppress this practice^ arc on the 
initiation into office of n&w foo-yunes,^ or governor^, who have 
not yet perfectly learned the established usages, or who have not 
been propitiated by the necessary gratuities. In these cases, a 
terrible revolution occurs in the peaceful and quiet frauds of the 
smugglers ; their shops are broken up, their property confiscated 
without mercy, and all the terrors of the law invoked upon llic 
persons of such, who indeed are few, as have not alertness and 
foresight enough to keep out of the way. This excess of virtue 
does not endure long however ; and the liberal generosity of Uie 
traders generally contri^, in a month, to overcome the scruples 
of the most resolute. 

** During my residence, however,” says Mr. Dobell, “ a foo-yune arrived, who 
])roved incomiptlblc, and he almost destroyed the smugglers, as well as the pro- 
fits of his colleagues ; which latter, becoming tired of his persecutions, united 
together, and by their intrigues had him advanced to a much higher station. Be- 
ing a man of talent, he got another step again in a short tune, and ^t length 
came back to Canton as 'I'san-tuk or viceroy. The opium dealers and smugglers 
were greatly alarmed, shut up their shops, and secreted themselves for some- 
time. It appeared their fears were groundless. This artful man, who formcriv 
persecuted them from political motives, to insure his advancement, was now as 
mild and propitious as possible. Havii^ arrived at an elevated station, willi the 
certainty of rising still higjher, he sought to enrich himself, in order to be more- 
sure ol gratifying his ambition. Accordingly, he proved kind to hi% colleagues, 
and polite to Europeans ; and by his afiabnity of deportment, contrivlid to amass 
the largest fortune that ever fell to the share of a viceroy of Canton. lie was 
afterwards made a member of the emperorts coaniil'at Pekin.” 

The robbery of the government, if conducted with sufficient 
skill and boldness, seems to he as successful as smuggling — in- 
deed, it is a maxim with those in power, never to risk a defeat, 
and that it is best to accomplish their ends, by a crafty and caii- 
lioqs delay until a favourable moment for executing them ar- 
The salt trade is one of the most lucrative, important, 
afflplirtensive, and is conducted entirely under special licenses 
fr^ Mam arins, appointed by the crown. Some years since, 
the pirates on the coast intercepted the salt-junks, and compel- 
led the monopolists to negotiate with them, and pay a certain 
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sum for the safe passage of every vessel. After a wliilc, this in- • 
tcrooii|^l||ed to a regular trade, by which the captains of the 
salt-juiakB st^plied the pirates with arm^;^and ammunition, and 
the government discovering it, an entferl stt^'Was put to the s^t 
trade. Tite pirates, however, were not to be 00 easily frightened 
or defeated ; their admiral, Apo-Tsy, forthwith commenced an 
oifensive warfare ; assembled an immense fleet of junks and a 
force of upwards of twenty thousand men, invaded the country 
near Macao, cut all the ripe rice, and carried it ofiT, as well as a 
great number of women, whom he presented to his followers. 
In vain did the viceroy attack the piratical fleet, — he was de- 
feated in every engagement, and the affair was only terminated 
l)y making Apo-Tsy governor of the province of Fokien, and 
pardoning all his followers! Matters however did not stop here; 
in sonui of his battles, Apo-Tsy had taken prisoner an admiral 
nearly related to the heir to the crown, and cut off his head ; as 
soon as the relative ascended the throne, he despatched a polite 
message to the governor of Fokien, to say, that the laws of the 
emj)ire required blood for blood, and that his excellency's head 
was therefore required instead of the admiral’s. There was .no 
c^xcuse to be made, and the twenty thousand pirates were no 
longer at hand, so that Apo-Tsy’s head was conveyed to Pekin. 

This salt trade is very extensive; ho less than twenty thousand 
Ions of shipj)iiig being occupied in it alone. Indeed the great 
<‘(iniincrc(*, of the Chinese appears to be that carrieil on by their 
own junks to the Indo-Chinese blands. One of these vessels will 
carry a cargo of from three to five thousand dollars value, in 
earthenware, silks, nankeens, ironmongery, tea, and other pro- 
ductions and manufactures of the Chinese. They have settle- 
ments on all these islands, and are certainly invaluable colonists, 
as they have suflicienlly proved wherever -they arc established. 
They work the inin^, plant cotton, make indigo and sugar, and 
.')C(juirc large fortunes among the slothful and careless Malays, 
'riiough they intermarry with these people, they never adopt 
ilicir habits or religion, but remain, as well as their descendants, 
a distinct race; and wherever found, their settlements ij)resent a 
l omplclc miniature pi^rc of China. It is indeed a gross error 
to consider China a country wholly agricultural and manufactur- 
ing : on the contrary, the Chinese are one of the most commercial 
nations of the globe. It is true, they affect themselves to hold the 
trade which they carry on with distant nations, as comparatively 
unimportant, and assert that with the contiguous islands to be in- 
fmiUdy more lucrative ; yet this is to be ascribed to their habit of 
decrying other countries; and it is not to be doubted that the re- 
venue derived from the commerce they thus contemn, is very 
great. The importations into Canton from England, America, 
Holland, France, Sweden, Denmark, Manilla, and India., in Eu- 
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ropean and American ships, in money and merchanfjisejr must 
ht annually from thirty to forty millions of dolhrA^!?^^e. bad 
policy which occs^ions^the immense contraband ti^e j^.,^pium, 
deprives the government of duties, annually, to the amoimt of 
four or five millions of dollars. Their commercial ayatem with 
foreigners, shows a great deal of deep cunning, but it is repul- 
sive to wisdom ami good policy, and by no means calculated to 
afford them the advantages they might derive from that inter- 
course. 

The highly wrought principles and moral maxims, which 
abound in the writings of the lawgivers and philosophers of 
China, have been sometimes cited to ])rovc the existence of a 
superior system of institutions and laws. Theoretical specula- 
tions, vanity, and self adulation, arc one thing; wise administra- 
tion, and practical justice, are another. The doctrines of Con- 
fucius arc worthy to be placed with those of Solon ; the rescript’^ 
of the celestial emperor, abound in common-places of unbend- 
ing integrity and the sternest equity ; but notwitlistanding all 
this, the morals of the people are debased, the very foundations 
of virtue are sapped by bribery and corruption, with all their 
concomitant vices ; the sword of justice is arrested ; and license 
is. widely given to the violation of public and private rights. 
Some instances of this unblushing venality arc mentioned 1)\ 
Mr, Dobell. • 

** Dy the law of hoiniculc, life must atqnp for life ; and, if a person dies siid> 
denly, the master of the house is treated in the same manner as if he had beeii 
guilty, until he proves the fact. This keeps the Chinese always on their guard, 
and ready to deceive the mandarins, or to bribe them, if necessity should re- 
quire. A peraon of my acquaintance related to hue, tliat he had a large garden, 
where there were some nice fruits, which were often stolen ? and although his 
servants had frequently watched, they could not detect the offender. He there- 
fore determined to watch with them ; and, having armed himself with a pikc', 
accompanied liis two servants in the night, to try anc^etecl the thief. Not lung 
after he had placed himself at his post, he saw a naftd man n])proach tlie trees 
near wlierc he stood, lie called to him to stand still or he w'oidd kill him. The 
fellow, frightened at this summons, made oif with all speed ; ikpd the inustcr ol 
the house, seeing him about to escape, threw his pike at him, which killed liiiii 
on the si)oi. He was much alarmed at the accident ; but recollecting Isimself, 
lie promised his servants u handsome prcsc’ t to the affair secret j and with 
their assistance, tlnew the dead body over the wall, into his neighbour’s garden. 
This, too, was managed in so careful manner, as to-rendcr it impossible to ih.'^- 
cover whence the body came. His neighbour, who was a very ricii tea-mer- 
chant, felt no less ahumed than astonished, on the following morning, when his 
servants informed liirn that a dead man had been found in the garden, who to 
all appearance hud been murdcreil. The story soon reached the ‘mandarin of 
the district, who proceeded, in all due form, to execute the duties of liis office, 
and examine the body ; nut a little delighted to have to deal with such a man 
as the rich tea-mcrchant. A corpse found in this way cannot he louclicd or re- 
moved li^iAil the police-mandarin of the district comes and inquires into the man- 
ner of the person’s death ; and if there is any thing suspicious, he will not suf- 
fer tlie dead man to be taken away, before he lias had some satisfactory proofs 
of the cause of his death. As none such could be elicited from the merchant, 
who, coiLscious of his inuuceiicc, thought the mandarin could do him no harm. 
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llie latter commenced a reg-iilar process, and made him daily visits, besides send- 
ing for turn f^queiitly, and thus perplexed him exceedingly. All this time the 
dead nun wai left in the garden, which being near the house, and the body 
beginning to putrefy, sucli an odour was caused as became almost insupportable. 
At ler^h, the merchant, overpowered by the bad smell, and alarmed by the 
measures the mandarin was preparing to prove him culpable, was happy to com- 
promise the aftair, and have the dead body removed, on paying the sum of four 
tltousaiul five hundred Spanisli dollars !” 

Nor was this the end of the adventure, which reminds one 
of the story of the Little Hunch-back, in the Arabian -Nights 
Kiitertainmcnts : — 

“ A few years after, the person who put the dead man into the merchant’s 
garden, had himself a disagreeable affair, though it cost him less trouble and 
money to get rid of it. In the street wdiere he lived, and not far from his house, 
was an eating house for llic lower classes. A beggar, who liad been half-starved, 
rcxciving from some compassionate pcr.son enough to purchase hiinself a very 
anjple repast, rc]»aircd to this eating house, and culled for several things at the 
same moment, which he ate most voraciously. Tlie owner of the eating house 
re<|iiestcd liim to slop a while before he ate again, as he perceived it must have 
been some time sinet. lie bad satisfied bis hunger. 'I’lic beggar, however, would 
not listen to reason ; be demanded food for his money till it was all expended, 
and llien tlrojipcd clow'ii dead. 'Phis li.ippcncd towards evening ; and when the 
host perceiv i d 1 hat it was dark, be ami his servants took u]) tlic dead mendicant, 
and placed him at the door of the person before mentioned. On the following 
morning, the heggar-maiularin of the ilistrict came to him, and \vas very trou- 
blesome, declaring the beggar had been killed by some of liis family, and that 
lie should institute a process against him immediately. Tlie accused, however, 
liad the gooct foitune to find a wilncs.s, who had seen the keeper of the eating 
bouse aild liis servants put the body at his door. Although the beggar-man- 
cLinn iouKl now do notliing against hui* w, law, ho refused to lake tlie corpse 
:twa\ ; and he was obliged to pay him two hundred dollars to ha\x it removed 
beliiro It became ofiensivc. No doubt lie got a good fee likewise from the mas- 
Ut of the eating house.” 

Tho accounts we have of the population of China, greatly ex- 
;igg(‘raic it in the opinion of JVIr. liobcll. The persons by whom 
those statements are given, have been generally ambassatlors, 
missionaries and others, wlio w^-rc, from political motives, as 
well a.s convenience of travelling, conducted in boat.s on the ca- 
nals and rivers which intersect the richest, best cultivated and 
most populous ])arts of the empire. J3tit it is ridiculous to cal- 
culate the number of inhabitants, by assuming, as the basis, the 
]) 0 |>ulalion of a square league so settled, and to imagine that all 
the laml is ecjually well cultivated. Tlie truth is, that all the 
lice grounds of the empire— and the wdiole population eats rice 
-w'oulil be utterly insuflicient to afford the necessary quantity, 
fur any thiiig apjiroaehing to the numbers w'hich it is currently 
asserted to contain. 

The system of hiisliainlry, too, is defective, though the cul- 
tivators of the soil are industrious ; about Canton and Macao, 
they transplant every stalk of rice by hand wdth great regulari- 
ty, and make tw’O crops in the year : one in July, the other in 
OcMoIkt. Ill the cultivation of vegetabh*s of all sorts, they are 
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not surpassed by any nation of the globe. Rents arc usually 
paid in cattle, hogs, fowls, rice, and the various productions of 
the soil, and the tenure is a species of feudal one, derived pri- 
marily from the emperor, who is considered theoretically rfs the 
actual proprietor of all the soil.^ Fruits are so plentiful, that 
there is less attention paid to them than in colder climates ; al- 
most every month of the year has its peculiar fruits ; but those 
most est(jcmccl arc the oranges, mangoes, and lichees. Of the 
productions of the soil, however, that most prized by foreign- 
ers, as well as most used and esteemed in China, is tea. To the 
history of this celebrated ])lant, Mr. Dobell has devoted a whole 
chapter, but we confess that we have found it less perspicAioiis, 
except as to the commercial value of the various (jualities ofler- 
ed for sale, than we desired or cx])ccted, after the o|)portuni- 
ties of observation wliich be jmsscssed. We infer, that he agrees 
with tlie j)revailing opinion, that llnire is hut (uie s])ecies t)!' the 
tea plant, lie speaks of four slocks^ by which h(‘ seems to mean 
the varieties arising from a difference of cultivation, soil, or tem- 
perature. These four stocks are liohea^ Jinkay^ Jlyson, and 
Single — names derived from the places in which they are par- 
ticularly cultivated. From the two former are prejiarcd what 
we call black teas, from the two latter leas. According 

to the season at which the leaves are gathered, and Iht* manner 
in %vhich they arc subsequently ])rej)ared, is the excellence of 
each kind. Of black teas, the Bohea kinds are superior to the 
Ankay ; thus, the simplest or commonest sort of the first, sells 
at Canton for twelve to fourteen taels ])cr pecuht of the other 
for eight to ten ; and the finest sort of tlie first, Bohea I'ccln*. 
brings from forty to one hundred and twenty taels ; but of the 
latter, Ankay IVcho, only tliirty-two to forty-two taels. In like 
manner oi greev teas, the Hyson kinds are superior to the Sin- 
glo : thus the commonest sort of the first, called Hyson Skin, 
sells for twenty-six to thirty taels, while that of the latter, call- 
ed Single Skin, sells at twenty-two to twenty -five taels ; and 
the fine.st sort of the first, or Hyson Gunpowder, brings (*ighty 
to one hundred and Iwent}" taels, while Singlo Gunpowder 
brings only fifty to eighty taels. As the subject is one of con- 
siderable interest, we have condensed into a short table tlie 
comparative qualities and values of the diflerent kinds of teas, 


* The old EiigTihli law^tM-b jjuz/lftl themselves grcallv in tracing llic origin oi* 
the feudal tenures. 'I’lie truth is, lliey may lie found in the incipient stages of 
society in nearly every nation. I’licy existed, in fact, in Ilindostan, China, and 
many other countries, for centuries before the time of the comitea of tlie Ger- 
man g/mces, mentioned by Tacitus, who are supposed to have founded them. 
The services of the tenant varied according to the character and condition oi 
the people — the principle was every where the same, 
t The tael is $1.66 , the pecul, 133^ pounds. 
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so far as we can do so from the remarks of Mr. Dobell: — the 
value is reduced to our own currency, and the quantity to our 
own weights ; the price is that of the Canton market. 


Black Teas. 


Common Itohea, 

21 dollars per 

133J pounds. 

Bohea Conjifou, 

33 

€S 

CC 

It 

Buliea Campui, 

34 

CC 

€1 

It 

Bohea Souchong, 

60 

C< 

CC 

CC 

Bohea Peclio, 

133 

« 

(C 

■ c 

Common Ankay, 

15 

C« 

CC 

It 

Aiikay Congou, 

27 

«< 

Ci 

It 

Ankay Campoi, 

38 

It 

CC 

It 

Ankay Souchong^, 

41 

CC 

CC 

It 

Ankay Pccho, 

61 

• C 

Ci 

It 


Green Teas. 

Myson Skin, 46 dollars per 133^ pounds. 

Hvsoii \oiing-hvson, 63 ** ** 

flyson, ■ 91 “ 

Hyson Gunpowder, 166 “ 

Suiplo Skin, 39 « “ “ 

Siiiplo Youiig-liyson, 47 “ “ “ 

Singlo Hyson, 78 “ “ 

Singlo Gunpowder, 108 •' ** “ 

Tea is the common beverag*- of all classes, and is always 
drunk warm, even in the hottest wcallier, and at all hours of the 
<lay. It is prcjKired by putting a small fjuantity of the leaves in 
a line porcelain cup ; boiling water is then pouretl on it, and it 
is covered immediately with another cup fitting closely : as soon 
as the llavour of the tea is slightly extracted, it is sipped hot, as 
it is, great strength being avoided ; the cup is then tilled again 
with boiling water, until all the flavour of the herb is exhausted. 
Mechanics and labourers, w'ho cannot aflord to drink it in this 
manner, draw it in a large block-tin tea-pot, cased with wood, 
and liaving cotton wool put between the wood and the vessel 
to preserve the warmth huigcr. The extreme heat of the tea, 
as j)rcfciTcd Ijy the Chinese, is one of the causes, perhaps, that 
tend to produce the relaxation, weakness of digestion, and lan- 
guor of nerve, ivith which they are much afflicted. 

Tlie perfection of many of the mechanic arts in China, which 
cannot he denied in some instances, results less from any scien- 
lific skill, than from the laboured experience of ages brought 
sli.vvly to a certain point. Beyond tliat, no discoveries of mo- 
dern knowledge have led them. Thus, the brightness and per- 
manence of colouring in their silk manufactures, are not produc- 
ed by any secret mordents or process, hut derived from a ver^’^ 
nice experience of the (dimate, and certain coneiirrenf. ciremn- 
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stances. For instance, great numbers of persons are employed, 
so that great rapidity in the execution of the process is assured. 
The north wind, railed Pak-fung, is the only period at which 
the silks are driefl. And when they arc packed uj) for export- 
ation, great care is taken to avoid a time when there is the slight- 
est dampness. 

Nothing lias ever been more exaggerated, than the state of 
civilization and social advancement among the Chinese. Tliey 
are, in general, a frugal, soI)er, and industrious people ; but the 
accounts of their government, sciences, redigion, jniblic institu- 
tions, and improvement in morals and arts, arc Ixdli false and 
ridiculous. The administration of public affairs, is such as would 
disgrace any country on the globe; and the code of laws which 
is expressed in sucli high flown metaphors, and boasts sucli won- 
derful wisdom in its doctrines, serves, in trutli, but as a cloak 
to hide injustice and <ipprcssion. In former times, the manda- 
rins or nobles were said to be chosen from amongst the best of 
the nation, by wise men sent for that ])ur|)Ose by tlu; emperor ; 
at present, money wins its way more easily than talent or vir- 
tue, to the hearts of these electors. TIkj poorer classes live in 
a state of extreme wretchedness; their houses are low, confined, 
and filthy, and they crowd together in great numbers : on the 
coasts, those who live in boats, — and tlicy are stated to amount 
at (hinlon to sixty or eighty thousand souls, — have much cleapci 
and more commodions habitations. There is said to h(‘ more 
deformity among lliem than among any other peo]>l(» : aiul all 
classes are subject to the complaints wliicli result from debauche- 
ry and the use of opium. In the latter, they apjjear to find an 
almost inexj.ressihle delight. 'JMie Oiiinose have no .surgeons, 
and are almost totally ignorant of anatomy ; tlie first physician- 
of raiiton, have none hut the most confused notions of the cir- 
culation of the blood ; they hc.licwe it flows dillerently on the 
right and left sides of the body, and they thcn forc feel IhjIIi 
pulses wlicn they visit a patient. ^ 

At Oanton, during the summer months, the llierrnomcter va- 
ries from 82° to f^2°. There is but little frost in winter, and nut 
much rain. The streets arc only made for foot passengers. 1'hc 
mandarins ride in sedan-ehairs of large size, with glass win- 
dows, carrie d on the shoulders of four, six, ten, or twelve men; 
several fellows run before tvith whij)s, whicli tlie}^ f^pply with- 
out mercy to any one obstructing the way ; others heal gongs 
to warn the crowd ; whilst some cry out, vvitli a shrill voice, like 
the howling of dog.s. The Chinese, indeed, though supposed t(» 
be a grave nation, are remarkably fond of personal ilispl.iy ; few 
countries al)ound more with fops. The dre.ss of an ex(jui.sit(' is 
very expensive, being composed of the niosl costly crapes or 
Bilks : his boeds or shoes are of a particular shape, and made of 
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the richest black satin of Nankin, with soles of a certain height; 
liis knee caps arc defiantly embroidered ; his cap and button 
arc of the neatest cut ; his pipes elegant and Iiigh-priced ; his 
tobacco of the best manufacture of Fokicn*; an English gold 
watch ; a tooth-pick hung at his button, with a string of valua- 
ble pearls ; and a fan from Nankin, scented with Chilian flow- 
ers — such arc his personal ajipointincnts. lie is attended by 
servants in costly liveries; and, when he meets an acquaintance, 
his studied manners and ceremonial arc as carefully display- 
ed, as the airs of the most accomplished dandy in Christian 
countries. 

All amusements arc anxiously sought after. Theatrical ex- 
hibitions constantly take place after dinner in the lionscs of the 
rich. Cards and dice abound every wlicrc. Besides these, 
the}' have many other sjiorts and games of chance, peculiar to 
the country. Cricket fighting and quail fighting arc very com- 
mon, To make two male crickets fight, they arc placed in an 
eartiien bowl, about five or eight inches in diameter; the own- 
er of each, tickles his cricket with a feather, which makes them 
both run round the bowl diftcrent ways, fref|ucntly jostling one 
another as tiiey pass. After several meetings in this way, they 
at length become exasperated, and fight with great fury until 
they literally tear each other limb from limb. 

Quails for fighting are prepared with great care. Every one 
has a se|iarate keeper, who has his bird confined in a small bag, 
which he carries with him wherever h*^ goes. The poor pri- 
soner is rarel}^ permitted to see the light, excipt when he is fed, 
or it is deemed necessary for his lieallh : be is tlum held by the 
k(!eper on his hand, sometimes for hours. When two (juails are 
hronglit to figlit, they are placed in a thing like a large sieve, in 
the cinihv of a table, round which the sj)ecl:iti)rs stand to wit- 
ness the battle and make their bct.s. Some giains of millet seed 
are ]»ul into the sieve, and the (juails are taken from the bags 
and placed near it, opposite lo each other. If the\' arc birds of 
courage, the moment one begins to eat he is attacked by the 
oilu'r, and they fight hard for a few minutes. The qiinil that is 
bfjaten flies up, and tlie coiKjueror remains to eat the seed. The 
bt'st lights stddom last more than five minutes. Immense sums 
of money arc lost and won on them, for they arc very uncer- 
tain ; soiiH'timcs one (piail has hciui know'll to w’in several hun- 
dred battles, and then suddenly lo be beaten by a new' and un- 
tii'ored bird. 

Next to quail fighting, the flower-boats occupy most of a Chi- 
nesr geutlenian’s leisure hours. They are the residence of wo- 
iiKui, generally of agreeable coiiviTsation and lively manners, 
hut not of the purest character. The vessels are so called, from 
iuiviiig the sides, windows, and »loon., carved in flowers, and 
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painted green and gilded. They are divided into rooms, which 
are well ventilated and fitted up with verandas, galleries, and 
all the conveniences of comfort, luxury, and dissipation. The 
gentlemen go to them in the afternoon ; parties arc formed ; 
they all sit round a large table, well furnished, and cat, drink, 
sing, and play, until morning. It is said that from forty to fifty 
thousand dollars are spent daily in the flower-boats of Canton. 
By an ancient custom, the Hong-merchants there, when making 
their contracts for tea, (which is generally done a year in ad- 
vance,) arc obliged to invite the persons with whom they wish 
to contract, to partake of a repast in one of those boats. The 
bargain is always easy in proportion to the sumptuousness and 
splendour of the supper, during which it is concluded ; and al- 
though very expensive, is fully repaid by the advantages gained 
in the contract. 

When a Chinese gives a ceremonious dinner, it is done with 
great splendour. Several days before, a large red paper is sent 
to the guests, on which the invitation is written in the politest 
terms of the language. On the day preceding the party, another 
invitation is sent on rose coloured paper, to remind them of it, 
and to ascertain w’hethcr they are coming. Again, on the next 
day, a short time before the hour ap])ointed, the invitation is 
repeated, to inform them that the feast is prepared and awaits 
them. A great number of dishes arc served on small ebony ta- 
bles, and dressed in the most piquant manner ; there arc seve- 
ral courses; and, in addition to various wines, cordials of a fiery 
nature arc offered from time to time. When two persons wish 
to pledge one another, they leave the tables, go into the middle 
of the room, and take care to jilace the cujis to their lips exact- 
ly at the same instant. They are not apt to become intoxicated. 
Between the courses they rise from the table and walk about. 
The most exjicnsive delicac}’ they can oflbr is birds* nest soup, 
with pigeons’ or plovers’ eggs floating on it. The birds’ nests, 
so used, are formed of a mucilage supposed^to be collected 
from certain weeds floating on the sea, by the swallows of the 
Indian, 'Chinese, and Pacific oceans; some of the best come 
from Batavia and the Nikobar islands; they arc spld by weight, 
and a catty (one pound and three quarters) of the best parts, 
sells for the enormous price of forty-five to sixty dollars. 

The Cliincsc do not appear to be governed by fixed and solid 
principles of religion, such as the Christian faith, produced by 
conviction or reason. They have a superstitious reverence for 
certain ceremonies, rights, and ancient customs, which have pre- 
vailed for ages ; and these serve, in many respects, to cover va- 
rious vices and habits which are prevalent. They seem, how- 
ever, to believe in a Supreme Being, called the Great JosSj or 
Yook-Chee, represented only to tlic mind, and not allowing his 
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image to made on earth ; and they say, should any one be 
rash enough to make a statue of him, he would be immediately 
struck dead, lie is, however, described on paper, holding the 
little finger of his right hand across the first joint of the middle 
finger, the fore-finger resting on the point of the little finger, and 
the third finger bent round it, whilst the thumb is also bent up- 
wards, a very curious and difficult position to place the fingers 
in. They believe that when he opens his hand, the world and 
mankind arc to be destroyed ; and they consider all the other 
deities and spirits, to whom, however, they do not pay a very 
great adoration, as sent by him to the world. These are sup- 
]K)sed to preside over rain, crops, dreams, &.C., and have various 
attributes, which if would require volumes to explain. The 
Cliinese have no regular jirieslliood, supported by the govern- 
ment ; it depends on voluntary contributions and endowments 
of the rirli ; it has its monasteries, where numl)i;rs of both sexes 
devote theinsclves to celibacy ; but, in general, it seems, as a 
body, to have less influence than in most countries. In all rich 
families, there is a shing-sliang, or astrologer, who is consulted 
on all occasions ; he is the tutor, and generally the writer; and 
thus becomes a man of much imporlancc. The funerals are ob- 
jects of great attention ; and, where it is possilile, great expense 
is bestowed on them ; every care is taken to clioose a lucky 
sj)ot for inlcrnient, and ihc tombs arc made very splendid. 

'J’hesc arc a few of the facts ue have noted with regard to the 
('‘hincse, in perusing Mr. Dobeirs volumes; and but a very few. 
'I'hosc who are desirous to obtain a fuller account of the country, 
manners, and slate of society of that singular people, than our 
limited space will jiennit us to give, may turn to them with great 
profit. He has eviilently devoted much attention lu the collec- 
tion of information ; and, resulting as it doe>, from tlie observa- 
tions of a number of years, with an opporuinity of correcting 
and comparing accounts and impressions, received at various 
times and under various circumstances, we believe that just and 
great reliance ma}' he jdaced on it. We must now leave China, 
however, and follow him on his expedition to the nortlrof Asia. 

Leaving (^anloii, aiul proceeding along the western sl\ore of 
the J^aciiic occai», he landed at the harbour of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, on the 25tli of August, 181;^. lie describes the bay of 
the Avatcha, which forms the port, as forty versts in circumfer- 
ence, encompassed by forest-covered mountains and extensive 
meadows. It is so capacious and safe, that large fleets may se- 
curely lie there ; and it aflbrds a combination of picjurcsque 
beauty, grandeur, and security, rarely e(|iialled in othci j)arts of 
tlie globe. IinmcnRe tracts of low ground extend along llie out- 
let of the river Avatcha, which present the appearance* of hav- 
ing been banked out in former times, to jircvent their being over- 
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flowed. So numerous, indeed, arc these embankments, and so 
far beyond the necessities or ability of such a pojmlation as the 
present, to erect, ;iiat they arc by many of the inhabitants sup- 
posed to be natural mounds. This conjecture, however, Mr. 
Dobell was convinced was incorrect, from repeated observation. 

“Evident marks remain,” lie observes, where the earth has been diip: out 
and thrown up ; the holes, which were very deep, are now ponds, whilst the 
shallower ones have been filled up with soft mud, and have a thick surface of 
turf upon them, rcsemblinjj what is called a shakiiif^ bog^. 'J'hcre is no doubt of 
their bcinfr work of man \ but when and how it was pciformcd was what I 
could not discover. The Kamtchatdales themselves could have had no indiicc- 
nieiit to undertake such a laborious task ; as, wluui they were firat known, tliey 
had neither horned cattle nor horses. They were proha!>ly made after the con- 
quest of that country by the Uiissians, when domestic animals were introduced ; 
as they arc evidently intended to prcscr\ e the low' lands for ha}'^ and pasture. 
This has been so well accomplished, that the ^eater part of them arc still actu- 
ally in g’ood order.” 

After passing a few days at Avalclia, and gralifying llie inha- 
bitants with a ball on board of his vessel, Mr. Dobell set out, on 
the first of September, for Nijna Kamtehatsk, a town seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, the residence of the governor, wlioiii 
it w.'is necessary for him to see, in order lo make the commer- 
cial arrangements he desired. He ascended the Avalcha river, 
the banks of wiiich arc for tlic most ]»art comjxised of fine mea- 
dow land, or bills tliickly covered with birch. Early on the 
following day, the jiarty left their boats, and proceeded on liorx^- 
back over two or tbrcc^ very steep mountains, and amid cloud> 
of mosquitoes, which tormented them cxceediiigly. 'J'hi' houses 
at which they' stop])cd, from time to time, wen* in general black, 
smoky, and dirty, but the inhabitants kind and hosjiilable be- 
yond measure, though j)uor. TJie universal food is lisb — men, 
dogs, bears, wolves, and birds of ])rcy, all live ujion tliein, and 
indeed they abound, in quantities fully sullicient lo supjdy all ; 
they' arc seen in the streams sporting about by thousands, and 
even the shores are covered with dead ones thrown U]) by the 
current. V 

The dwelling of the Kamtchatdales is of two kinds — for Hk' 
summcr‘and the winter. The former, which is called a hallu 
gaUj is a building of a conical form, comj)osed of jioles four- 
teen or fifteen feet long, laid up from the edge of a circle, ten 
or twelve feet in diameter, the tops meeting at the centre, and 
tied there by ozicr twigs or ropes. The outside of these is co- 
vered with birch or pine bark, over which there is sometimes a 
thatching of coarse grass, fastened down by other poles and 
osiers. This kind of hut is generally creeled in the centre of a 
square platform, elevated ten or twelve feet, upon large posts 
planted deep in the ground. Poles are again placed in rows un- 
der the building and b# iwcen the posts, where they dry their 
fish, which the hut serves to cover from the weather, as well as^- 
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to store and preserve them when dried. The door of the balla- 
gan is always opposite to the water ; the fire-place on a bed of 
earth outside, at one corner of the platform. . A large piece of 
timber, with notches cut in it instead of steps, and placed against 
the platform at an angle of forty-five degrees, is the mctliod of 
ascending and descending, particularly unsafe and inconvenient 
for those not accustomed to so uncouth a staircase. 

'J"h(^ winter house, or jonrlOy is a sort of subterranean dwell- 
ing. It generally consists of a frame of timber, put into a 
square hole four or five feet deep, and within the frame a quan- 
tity of stakes are set close together, inclining a little inwards, 
and the earth thrown against them. The stakes are left round 
on the outside, but hewn within, and the top is framed over in 
the same manner and arched and supported by stanchions. In 
the centre of the roof is a square hole, which serves the double 
])urposc of a door and a chimney, the inhabitants passing in or 
out by means of a piece of timber with notches cut in it, such 
as we have before described. The top and sides of the jourta 
are covered outside with a quantity of carih and sodded. At 
one end, there is a large hole with a stopper to it, which is 
o]jen(id when the oven is heating, to force the smoke out at the 
door. When once heated, and the stopper closed, jourtas are 
warm, and, ucre it not for the smoke, would he comfortable. 
The description of such subterranean habitations, and of the 
Jives led hy tliese rude ])eoplc (juririg their l(»ng and bitter win- 
K'rs, cannot he read witliout reviving in the memory those 
lines of X'irgll, wliich descrihe a race similar in all respects — 

' Ven to the acid liquors they distil; hnt dwelling in regions far 
less remote from the warm skies of Italy. — 

** Iphi 111 detossib spccubus bccura s'lb alia 

Olla agiinl Icrra i cungestaque* nibora, tota.sqiii.* 

Advoivc’re focis iilmus, iji^nique dcderc. 

I lie iiocU'm ludoducunt, cl por.ulu Ixti 
Veniiciito alquc acidis iiniluidur vitca sorbis. 

’I'alis liyperboreo hcplcin subjecta trioni 

(icns efirsena vin'nii Uiphwu liindiUir Euro 

El pccuduni fulvis vclantur corpora setis.^’ * 

1'he increase of civilization, wealth, and intercourse with 
other nations, has however eflectcd a great change in the mode 
oi life uiiiong this remote people. Cottages, made generally of 
logs, are substituted for these ruder mansions, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the sca-porls ; and a traveller occasionally 
meets with much that reminds him of fairer climes, and a state 
of society less primitive. 

“ Oil reaching Sherrom, a cottage was poinied out to us as the habit^luiii of 
die Toyuiie, the outward appearance of which was too engaging nof to excite 
anticipations of good cheer within. As it was a Iru building, I pui my lead in- 
to one of the windows that was open, and was quite surprised to see so icat and 
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cl^n a dwelling in that country. The name of the owner* who was Toyune of 
Sherrom* was Conon Merlin. He and his wife were absent fishing* but wc were 
not less hospitably received by his daughter and daugliter-in-law, two clean 
dressed pretty young* women, who welcomed us with tlieir smiles, and made us 
imagine, that, instead of Kamtchatka, we had got into the land of enchantment. 
Every thing about them seemed in unison with their appearance. The tables 
and stools were of poplar white as snow ; no vermin was to be seen on the 
walls, whicli were hewn smooth and whitened ; and the whole presented a pic* 
ture of neatness, cleanliness, and comfort, such as wc had not yet seen in Kami- 
chatka. In fifteen minutes after our arrival, a refreshing cup of tea was prepared, 
with fresh butter, cream, and milk ? and their being served up in so neat a man- 
ner, made them taste more delicious than usual. Our hostess being a well-behav- 
ed young woman, we requested her to do the honours of the taUc, which she 
performed with the utmost cheerfulness and politeness, just as if she had been 
bred in a city. In the evening the old Toyune and his wife returned from fish- 
ing, and seemed quite overjoyed to see us, as such gpicsts, they said, were not 
common ; and they certainly took uncommon pains to treat and to please us. The 
old man appeared between sixty and seventy years of age, with a long white 
beard and moustachios, which, added to a mild, sensible, and prepossessing 
countenance, gave him a most sage and respectable appearance, and personified 
to my imagination the wise enchanter w hose name he bore. Conon Merlin had 
been educated by the famous Mr. Evashkin, a Russian nobleman, who was ba- 
nished to Kamtchatka during the reign of Catharine II., and is since dead ; but 
who was well known to former travellers in Kamtchatka. Our Toyune, there- 
fore, could write and read Russian well, knew most of the dialects of Kamt- 
chatka, and was certainly the most intelligent man I ever met among the na- 
tives.** 

On the morning of the 13th, soon after leaving the village of 
Klutchec, they beheld the majestic volcano of Klootchefsky, 
rearing its awful and flaming head far above the clouds. This 
huge mountain, towering to the sties, is a perfect cone, decreas- 
ing gradually from its enormous base to the summit ; its lop is 
whitened by perpetual snow, and the flame and smoke, for ever 
issuing from its crater, arc seen shading tlie sky at the distance 
of many miles. SomctiiTies quantities of ashes are thrown out, 
so fine as to impregnate the atmosphere, and be inhaled in breath- 
ing; and, it is said, that occasionally a white clammy substance, 
resembling, perhaps, the honey dew elsewhere observed, has 
flowed from the crater, sweet to the ttetc, and very adhesive 
when touched. Altogether, this mountain is one of the most 
picturesque and sublime of the volcanoes described by travellers, 
though from its remote situation it has been, and probably long 
will be, visited but by few. 

Mr. Dobell reached Nijna Kamtehatsk on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and was most kindly received and treated by the go- 
vernor, General Petrowsky, with whom he made all the arrange- 
ments he desired, and, after a visit of six days, returned to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, lie describes the town of Nijna Kamtehatsk 
as one of eighty or ninety houses, and between four and five 
hundred inhabitants. Its situation is not good, the ground be- 
ing low and moist. It is on the bank of the river Kamtchatka, 
about Ihiriy-iivc versts from the sea. Since the period we allude 
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to, the seat of government has been removed to St, Peter and 
St. Paul, and the town has lost nearly all its population, there 
being but five or six families left there. . 

On his way back he again visited his kind host, the Toyune 
of Sherrom, whom he found laying in his winter stock of provi- 
sions, which offered a good example of the economy, wants, and 
supplies of a Kamtchatdale family. He assured Mr. Dobell that 
himself and his sons had killed twelve bears, eleven mountain 
sheep, several reindeer, a large number of geese, ducks, and 
tiel, and a few swans and pheasants. ‘^In November, said he, 

we shall catch many hares and partridges ; and I have one 
thousand fresh salmon, lately caught, and now frozen for our 
winter’s stock. Added to this, in my collar there is a good sup- 
ply of cabbages, turnips, and potatoes, with various sorts of ber- 
ries, and about thirty poods of sarannas, the greater part of 
which we have stolen from the field mice, who collect them in 
large quantities for the winter.” In the spring, the Kamtchat- 
dales supply themselves with the skins of the hair seals and 
other sea animals, from whose fat also they obtain oil. The hunt- 
ing of these is therefore a matter of no small importance, and 
carries many of the Kamtchatdales down to the coast. It is ac- 
companied with great fatigue and occasional risk. 

« Tlie Toyune of Malka,'* says* Mr. Dobell, “ related to me a curious adven- 
ture that occurred to him and two of his friends. They repaired in the latter 
part of April to their usual hunting place, where they found the sea still cover- 
ed with ice for a considerable extent. Each iiad a sledge and five dogs, and al- 
though the wind blew strongly oif shore, they did not hesitate to go on the ice 
in search of seals, as it seemed firmly attached to the shore, and they observed 
some Kamtchatdales hunting on it farther up the coast. I'hcy discovered some 
seals at a considerable distance out, and repaired thither to kill them. Already 
had they killed two, and were preparing to tic them with thongs on their sledges, 
when one of the party, who staid a little beliind, came to them of a sudden, 
ciy'ing that the ice was moving, .and that all the oUier Kamtchatdales had gone 
to the shore ! This news alarmed them so much, that they left their seals on 
the ice, and seating themselves on their sankas or sledges, pushed their dogs 
at full speed to regain the shore. Unfortunately they arrived too late ; the ice 
had already separated from the land to the extent of a hundred yards ; and as 
it began to break into pieces, they were obliged to return to the part tliat ap- 
peared to them the strongest and thickest. As the wind now blew* extremely 
hard, they were soon driven out to sea, where the swell being very heavy, the 
icc began to break again all round them, leaving them at last on a solid clump, 
from forty to fifty feet in circumference, that was of great thickness and kept 
entire. They were now out of sight of land, driven before a gale of wind and a 
heavy sea, and their icy vessel rolled so dreadfully tliat they had much difficulty 
to keep themselves on its surface. However, being furnished with ostals, (poles 
pointed with iron,) they made holes and planted them firmly in the ice ; and 
then tied themselves, their dogs, and sankas, fast to them. Without this nre- 
caiition, the Toyune said they would all have been thrown into the sea. They 
were sea-sick ai.d disheartened ; but nevertheless, said Spiridon, (the Toyune,) 
‘ 1 had hopes, and I told my comrades I thought we should be thrown on some 
coast.’ It w'as now two days they had been at sea, and tow'ards evening the 
wind abated a little, the weather cleared ofi*, and they saw land not far off, which 
one of them, who had been formerly at the Kurile islands, knew to be Poromo- 
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chin, and they now fully expected to be drifted on its shores. However, as the 
night approached, the wind changed to the veiy opposite direction, and blew 
even more violently than before. The clump of ice was tossed about in a most 
uneasy manner, and saveral times the ostals and the thongs were in danger of 
being broken by the violent concussion of the waves against the ice. 

‘•All that night and all the next day the storm continued with unceasing vio- 
lence. On llie morning of the fourth day, before daylight, they found that their 
clump had been driven amongst other cakes of ice, and was closely surround- 
ed on all sides. When the day broke, how great was their joy and astonish- 
ment to perceive tliemselvea near the land, and within about twenty verats of 
the place whence they had been driven ! They had suffered much from thirst, 
as they found the ice salt as well as the water. Not having either eaten or drunk 
during all the time, they found themselves so weak that they had the greatest 
difficulty in preparing their sledges, and in getting from the ice to the land. The 
moment they landed, they oficred up their prayers and thanks to God. Spiridon 
ebaxged his companions not to eat snow or drink much water at a time, although 
they were almost dying with thirst; as they could soon get to an ostrog that was 
only about twenty or thirty versts distant. They had not proceeded far before 
Spiridon saw the tracks of some reindeer ; he therefore made his companions 
stop, and, taking his gun, walked gently round a high bluff on tlie coast, whither 
the deer had gone, and had the good fortune to shoot one of them. His com- 
panions no sooner heard the noise of the gfiin than they came to him. T'ley 
cut the throat of the deer immediately, and drank his blood while warm. Spiri- 
don said that they felt their strength revived almost immediately after drinking 
the blood. Having given some of the meat to the dogs, they rested themselves 
about an hour, and then set off for the ostrog, where they arrived safely. One 
of them, who indulged too much in eating at first, died a short time afler ; the 
other two survived ; but Spiridon said he had ever since been afflicted witli a 
complaint in his breast and shortness of breath.” 

On the 21st of October the winter set in, and made the travel- 
ling much more difficult and uncomfortable. The cold, however, 
in Kamtchatka, is by no means so severe as is generally suppos- 
ed. About the sea coast, the thermometer rarely passes 15° to 
20® of Reaumur, and in the interior, seldom exceeds 20° to 25° : 
and even this but for a short time. The ordinary cold is about 
8° to 10° 

After remaining nearly three months at St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Mr. Dobell set out on his expedition to Russia. He left the 
former place on the 15lh of January, with the determination to 
proceed along the Aleiiters or north-east coW of the peninsula 
of Kamtchatka, thence cross over to Kammina at the head of 
the sea 6f Ochotsk, and proceed along the eastern shore of th.a1 
large bay to the town of Ochotsk itself. He' was accompanied 
by two Chinese servants, and proceeded in sledges drawn by dogs. 
He had frequent occasions to confirm the sentiments he had pre- 
viously entertained of the hospitable and honest character of the 
Inhabitants of the peninsula of Kamtchatka ; and he found the 
ornate and natural resources of the country far superior to what 
he had been led to expect He combats the opinion, long preva- 
lent, that it is a barren and desolate country, depopulated of the 
aborigines through the extreme poverty of its resources ; and 
eontends that few* parts of the world would more amply repay 
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the industry of the inhabitants^ if well peopled and wisely go- 
verned. 

The dogs displayed all the sagacity, persevprance, and swift- 
ness for which they have been celebrated by travellers in northern 
regions, and he had frequent opportunities of observing the in- 
stinct or skill with which they pursued their way in the midst 
of the most violent storms, when every trace of the road had 
disappeared. He gives them a decided preference over the 
reindeer, though he states that the latter are more fleet, when 
put to their full speed. They are not docile however. When the 
snows are deep, and the roads difficult, if the reindeer be press- 
ed to exert himself he becomes restive and stubborn, and neither 
beating nor coaxing will move him. He will lie down and re- 
main in one spot for several hours, until hunger presses him 
forward ; and if at the second attempt he is again embarrassed, 
he will lie down and perish in the snow for want of food. Rein- 
deer consequently require a great deal of care and management, 
and should never be treated too roughly, or they become totally 
unmanageable. Besides, great attention must be paid to them 
in summer, and their pastures often changed, or they contract 
diseases and die fast. 

At Veyteway, the most northern point on the eastern coast 
visited by Mr. Dobell, he found a Toyune who had come a hun- 
dred and fifty versts, from motives of curiosity, to meet him. 
Though he had never before seen any one adopting the customs 
of civilized life, he behaved with great propriety, and did not 
seem in the least embarrassed. Some of the trunks which were 
covered with lackered leather and full of brass nails, excited 
his astonishment, and indeed proved a fund of amusement for 
the natives on all the road. Bets were made constantly as to the 
number of nails on each trunk, and they were counted over and 
over, a hundred times, with the greatest care. From this point 
Mr. Dobell struck across the peninsula, and reached Kammina, 
at the head of the sea of Ochotsk, on the 24th of March. 

In proceeding southwardly along the coast, the hardiness of 
his dogs was strongly put to the test. An insufficient ^pply of 
provisions had been laid in, and some time before they reached 
Igiga, the first town where a fresh stock could be obtained, they 
were reduced to an allowance of half a fish each, dally. When 
the dried fish were consumed, they were fed on reindeer meat 
and biscuit, of which but a very small supply was left ; but il 
refreshed and strengthened them, so that one of the party, whose 
dogs were strongest, was enabled to go on more rapidly to Igigay 
to beg from the commandant assistance and food for th 2 rest of 
the party. When the poor creatures who were left perceived the 
dogs coming to assist them, nothing could exceed their joy. They 
sprang into the air, barked aloud, and sel forward with such eager- 
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ness to meet them, that restraint wgis impossible. When they 
came up, they jumped and fawned upon them, and licked them 
with an expression of pleasure and satistjaiction which it was im- 
possible to mistake. As they approached the town, it was utterly 
in vain to hold them back, they set oiT at full speed, and if it 
had not been for the assistance of several of the inhabitants, who 
ran and caught hold of them, the sledges would have been upset, 
and every thing broken to pieces. 

Leaving Igiga, Mr. Dobell continued his journey by Yamsk 
and Towisk, through the country of the Tongusees. He found 
these people active, persevering, and obliging ; those whom he 
employed performing every sort of service with cheerfulness. 
They are men of small stature, slightly made, and resembling 
the northern Chinese in features. Their countenances generally 
were indicative of a tractable mild disposition, and bore a strong 
Asiatic cast of character, which is indeed found amongst all the 
natives throughout Siberia. Their fidelity, however, was not on 
an equality with their other good characteristics, as our travel- 
lers had soon an opportunity of learning, by an event which 
placed their lives in most imminent peril. The provisions laid in 
at Towisk were nearly consumed, and the time at which they 
should have reached the next town had arrived, when the native 
guides confessed that they had mistaken the road, and there was 
every prospect of the whole party perishing in the desert. What 
were the feelings of Mr. Dobell, when awaking one morning, 
in this situation, he found that the Tongusees were no longer 
with him ; the rascals had gone off in the night, not leaving a 
single deer for food, and deserting a party of five in number, 
all strangers, on one of the highest mountains of Siberia, in a 
wild and uninhabited country ! In this emergency Mn Dobell 
displayed great firmness, resolution, and all the energy and re- 
sources of an experienced traveller ; indeed the portion of his 
volumes which contains the account of his escape from the 
perilous situation in which he was left, and of the sufferings he 
endured, and the expedients to which he was omiged to resort, 
is pceulihrly and highly interesting. With the aid of a pvtial 
map of Kamtchatka, and a pockJt compass, he set out to regain 
the sea coast, from which they vrere, as he supposed, not very 
far distant. Leaving all their clothes, and every article with 
which they could possibly dispense, they put the rest of their 
baggage on two sleds, which they dragged with them. They 
limited their nourishment to the least possible quantity of food, 
driftfeteg tea, of which they had a small supply, twice in twen- 
ty«ifetr£ours, and in tlie morning taking some thin rice wa- 
ter, with a small lump of chocolate each, to make it palatable. 
They were obliged to construct bridges of logs over numerous 
rivulets, swelled with the snoivs, which crossed their path, and 
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they were exposed to a succession of furious storms. On the 
twentieth day they arrived at what they supposed a long narrow 
lake, and determined there to pass the night. Having left his 
companions to make ‘what preparations for so doing their 
wretched situation afforded, Mr. Dobell went to examine the 
lake. On approaching the bank, he discovered two small ducks, 
quite near the shore, and had the good fortune to shoot them 
both at one shot. “ Running to the water to pick them up,’^ he 
says, God only knows the inexpressible joy that filled my 
heart, at beholding the water move, and finding that we were 
on the banks of a large river.’^ They all set to work actively 
the next day, and had soon completed a raft on which they em- 
barked, and trusted themselves to the current to reach the ocean, 
so long and eagerly desired. 

“ We had’* says Mr. Dobell, a most unpleasant time, but an^ous to arrive 
at the ocean, would not lie by — particularly as the stream increased greatly in 
rapidity, and hurried us along with considerable swiftness. About one o’d^k 
on the 10th of June, although we were nearly in the middle of the river, which 
was here upwards of a verst wide, we were suddenly seized b^ a whirlpc^ and 
in spite of our utmost efforts, having nothing but poles to guide the raft, wm 
drawn violently towards the left bank, and forced under some large trees which 
had been undermined by the water and hung over the suifacc of the stream, 
the roots still holding them fast to the shore. I perceived the danger to which 
we were exposed, and called out to every one to lie flat on his face and hold 
fast to the baggage. The branches were so thick it was impossible for all to 
escape, and there being barely room to admit the raft under them, they swept 
off the two Chinese, the Karaikce, my tin-box with all niy papers and valuables, 
our soup-kettle, 6cc. Nothing now remained but a small tea-kettle, and a few 
other things that happened to be tied fast with thongs. The Karaikce and one 
of the Chinese seized hold of the branches that swept them oil', and held their 
heads above water, but the youngest of the Chinese having floated away with 
the current, the Cossack and myself had the greatest difficulty in paddling the 
raft up to him. We came just in time to poke our poles down after him as he 
sunk for tlic third time, which lie fortunately seized, and \\ c drew him upon the 
raft half drowned. As the current was running at the rate of six or seven miles 
an hour, we were carried more than hidf a verst down before we gained the 
shore ; the other Chinese and the Karaikee ciying out for assistance. 1 ran up 
the shore as quickly as possible, taking a long pole with me, and leaving the 
Cossack to* take care of the raft and tlie young Chinese. When I amved at the 
spot, my Chinese cook informed me he had seized my tin-box with one hand, 
and was so tired of holding with th^ otlier, that if I did not come soon to his 
assistanpe he must leave it to the mercy of the current. Whilst i attempted 
to wplk out on the body of the tree whose branches they were holding, one of the 
roots broke and vciy nearly separated it from the shore ; 1 was therefore obliged 
to jump off and stride to one that was nearly two feet under water, hauling myself 
along by the brandies of the others, and at length 1 got near enough to give 
the Chinese the pole. He seized fast hold and I pulled him between two 
branches, enabling him to get a leg over one and keep his body above water. 
Thus placed he tied the tin-box with his handkerchief to the pole, and I got it 
safely ashore. 1 was now obliged to return and assist the Karaikee, who held 
by some branches far out, and where there were no others near enough for him 
to reach in older to draw himself in. After half an hour’s labour I got them both 
on the bank, neither of them knowing how to swim, and boUi much exhausted 
by the cold, and tlie difficulty of holmng so long against a rapid current.** 

They continued for several days longer bufleling with the 
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stream, and exposed to all tlie inclemencies of the wcathcr. 
Their food depended on tlic scanty supplies of wil<l fowl they 
could shoot, and their slock of cooking utensils was reduced to 
a small tca-kcttlc and the lid of the tin box saved by the Chi- 
nese. 

Between two and three o'clock in the afternoon of tlie seventli 
day sinee they liad embarked on board Ibeir frail vessel, and 
nearly a month since they had been deserted on the mountains 
by the treacherous Tongusees, they found themselves in a fine 
wide channel, with a moderate current, and on a beach not far 
below descried a man and two boys mending a canoe. The effect 
the sight of human beings had ujion them was deeply interesting. 
Every soul shed tears of joy, and wlicn the natives a])j)roached 
to assist them in landing, they were unable for some minutes to 
reply to their inquiries, and could only answer by hasty signs. 
The elder person proved to be a Yakut who had seen Mr. "Do- 
bell before ; as soon as he recognised him, he sprung into the 
raft, clasjied him in his arms, and shed tears in abundance, ex- 
claiming “thank God, thank God ! you arc all saved !” Hein- 
formed them that the Tongusees having returned and confessed 
their treachery, an old chief living near Towisk had despatched 
his son with a party in search of them, but lluit every one there 
had given them up for lost, knowing how difficult it was to pro- 
cure food on tho.s(; deserted plains and mountains in the sjiring 
of the year. The miraculous escape of the party, after having 
been left in such a wilderness, was indeed a matter of snrj)rise lo 
every one ; and had particular reason to rejoice iu liaving 
taken the route they did, as they found on inquiry that had llu v 
pursued any other they must infallibly have ]>crishcd. 

After remaining three days with the hospitable people whom 
they so fortunately encountered, and recovering their baggage* 
which had been left on the mountain, by means of the jiarl^ 
sent in search of them from Towisk, they resumed their jour- 
ney, and reached Ochotsk without further accident, on the 4th of 
July. 

Ochotisk, the cajiital of the Russian province of the same name, 
which embraces the most east;!lrly portion of that vast cm|}ire, 
is a town composed of between two and three hundred houses, 
and about two thousand inhabitants. It is situated in north lati- 
tude 59® 20' 22", and east longitude from Greenwich 143® 20' 
23”, on a small island or sand bank, three versts and three hun- 
dred paces in length, and two hundred in breadth, where the 
town stands. The admiralty, marine stores, magazines, and 
workshops, were, examined by Mr. Dolmll, and found lo be 
disposed in pcrf(‘ctly good order, and prepared for service in 
ibe best possible manner. In the admiralty, there are a .schiiol, 
Hiid sliops for c;oope.i>., uirncrss and blockmakcrs. There arc 
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also large forges, ropevvalks, and all the establishments necessary 
for a complete naval arsenal. Whilst Mr. Dobell was there, a 
large cable was prepared for the frigate Dian;, in the course of 
four or five days, and a^eared quite as well made as a Euro- 
pean cable. The flour magazines arc large, and well supplied by 
Yakut convoys, which constantly arrive and discharge their loads 
there. These convoys consist generally of ten to thirteen horses, 
having seldom more than two men to take care of them. Each 
horse carries on his back six pood weight of rye flour, packed 
in two leathern bags, called in Russian sumas^ impenetrable to 
all sorts of weather, and extremely convenient for carriage, 
hanging one on each side of the horse. These bags are of green 
hide, without the hair ; the flour is forced as tightly as posilble 
into them while they are damp, and when dry the surface is as 
hard as stone. On opening them, the flour, for about half an 
inch deep, is attached in a hard cake to the bag, and, if originally 
good, is preserved in a very perfect state, and will keep for a 
great length of lime. Some of them have been known to remain 
all the winter under the snow without being damaged ; nor does 
It seem possible to carry overland this important artiele of life, 
by any other method so safely and conveniently as in sumas. 
Notwithstanding, however, all the attention which is thus ex- 
hibited on the part of the Russian government to makeOchotsk 
a complete and valuable naval station ; and the care paid to its 
arrangement and furnishing supplies, there yet exists an insu- 
pi‘.rabie obstacle to all their efibrls, from the fact that it has not 
a good port. No vessel of any great burthen, carrying guns, can 
enter or be vvinterod there, without incurring the risk of being 
nilgcd by the ice of the river Ochota, whi<di ’flows into or forms 
ihc harbour. 

On the 19th of July Mr. Dobell left Ochotsk. He now turned 
inland, and leaving the shores of the Pacific ocean, directed his 
course westerly to Yakutsk, which was distant six hundred and 
fifty miles. He was accompanied a short distance by a young 
officer named Ivan Ivanov itch Kruz, who was forest-master at 
^he first station called Maitah, fifty-four versts off. Such *a com- 
panion was not less unexpected than agreeable, in so remote a 
corner of the world. He was a very gbod botanist, and under- 
stood French and Latin ; a modest, sensible, genteel young man, 
and what must appear a little singular, perfectly happy and satis- 
bed with his situation. Even in those \yild regions he filled up 
his leisure hours with study and the chase, and said that he ne- 
’v er found the time hang heavy on his hands. 

On the road they met many convoys of horses carrying pro- 
V isions to Ochotsk ; and were obliged to kcej) a strict watch, in 
order to guard against the depredations of the Yakuts, by whom 
they wer<! conducted. These people are in the habit ot stealing 
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hordes for food, whenever a good opportunity offers on the road, 
Mm; fonder of horse flesh than of any other. When they get 
|^|M|6ession of a horse, they contrive to decamp suddenly, and 
ride several verst& off, where they kill animal, bury his bones, 
and conceal the flesh in their bags, before the person robbed dis- 
covers the theft. They arc men generally of small stature, light, 
and very active when they choose to exert themselves ; indc- 
fttlligablc oil the road, and surpassing every other people in con- 
ducting and taking care of horses, in foatures they resemble 
rtrongly the Chinese of Nankin. The Tongusees, on the othci 
hand, bear a striking resemblance to the Tartars who conquered 
China. The Yakuts and Tongusees however wear very much 
the same costume. The hair of the women, which hangs in two 
or three braids behind, is stuck over with small copper or silvci 
plates, more or less in proportion to the fortune of tin 
wearer. Sometimes a W^er or copper plate is placed on tlie 
forehead. They oCcai)mi4liy wear a close cap, adorned likewise 
with plates and beads, and often ornament their boots with beads 
of various colours, having mueh the appearance of the work on 
the wampum belts of our Indiahs. The dress of the Tongusce 
men is a close coat, fitting tight round the body, with ^irts 
reaching half way down the legs, and resembling a frock coat. 
It is composed of deer er dog skin, with the hair inward. In vei> 
cold weather they wear a shorter coat over this, as well as pai- 
has and kokelankas or riding coats, which are nothing more than 
loose jackets or cloaks of skin, with sleeves reaching below the 
Knees. The Yakut dress is made in the same way, but usuall} 
of horse or cow hide. 

On the 25tfa, the p|rty crossed the ridge of mountains which 
extends from the great central chain of Asia, towards the north- 
east, and divides the waters falling into Ihe sea of Ochotak, from 
those flowing throu^ the more central parts of Siberia, toward^ 
the west and the north. On the western side of the ridge the} 
passed a large lake, the source of the* river Udama, suirowiied 
by mountains, and three or foqr vCrsts in imgth. The tj^ama 
is a fine river, and though not ehMqding either with iMi pr watoi 
in summer, is plentifully sv^llevtvith bofli in spring ajUA au- 
tumn, and then navigable wt boats Of a considerable size. It 
fdls into the Mala ; the Sfaia into tkn Aldan ; the Aldan into 
^ Lena, one of whose branches ascends to within three buil- 
ds and fifty versts of Irkutsk, and which flows into the Northern 

f ' an. A navigation is thus afforded through the very centre oi 
eria for more than two thousand miles. It is also well adapt- 
to tl)c introduction of steam navigation ; and flat bottomc <1 
boats drawing little water might be successfully used on most of 
these streams during a considerable portion of the year. The 
adoption of such a s} stem would tend immensely to the iin- 
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provement of a vast country^ where the population is thin, hut 
of which the natural resources and advantages are very great 
It is a mistake to supj^e, as is usually done^ that it is an un- 
grateful wilderness, fit^nly for the reception of criminals, or 
the home of wandering savages ; no where is nature more 
fusely grand and magnificent than in Siberia ; and she has 
ed many attractions to human industry and improvement in 
those remote regions. It cannot be denied that there are some 
parts totally incorrigible, owing to the severity of climate, 
soil, and other causes ; but there is ample testimony that .by 
far the largest portion of that Country possesses resources, 
soil, and climate, very superior to what Is generally beliey^, 
and that it would advance rapidly if well governed and beHUr 
peopled. 

On the 5th of August Mr. Dobell /iflpehcd the river Al«^ 
one of the principri tributaries of the SiWSi found it 
deep stream, about a verst and a hair w£a8,riibundiii|^^ fiilK; 
On the western shore he saw sevf^ jobms beautifid^ sLtuam, 
and on inquiry was informed detained a coimayof b^W- 
ed men, sent there by order of the government. They appeared 
very well off, having coihfortable houses, with cattle, an abun- 
dant supply offish, and good pastures, jo that they could never 
suffer from want, unless too indolent to jecure the necessaries of 
life. They call themselves Possellencies or colonists, but sp 
sliled Neshchastnie Loodie, or unfortunate people, by the nati^ 
who avoid, even by a name, to remind them of their unba|^ 
fate. 

Banishment, then,” renufta Mr. DobeU, ** tqj^, a country aa Sib^ la 
certainly no anch teirible infliietion, eieept to a Mppoin, who, perhapj of 
beings upon earth, possesses the strongest attsehinm to the soil on wnicnpe 
CTow»--.taking,root like the trees that raMUd him, and pining when ti»- 
planted to an^er spot, even though it iniMp|%e a:ifjMl|bouring province, bet- 
ter than his own. Too mubh praise caahCjlt^M'hdiy^^ on the humane 
adopted if the Russian government of bnmift^wil^tto 

, 1 ^ thmupcrting uiein t]«l^Sibe^ to apg^ the popuMon of ajkie 
in want^ ihhabi<4t% th* nioiris are Watgp, 

soon bdeeme useMyj^ .psoplo* Death, m feet, u 0 
WmenU th^^espa i mMF ™ snd a perfect idea of remds 
tibs in m world no terrow for him, nor sdBitpHn- 

ticmiimm ever prevent of ctigiis so well as the idea of bgsiah- 
long be thoi^ to be tiie advocate^cwm^; 

on the contrary, I Wain# <fsp<MJie the principle of Inducing a peii^ contn- 
tion and ehaium of attuteepts and actioni in tne^ripiM ere we send hiiojnjo 
the presence^ Ui Ood* T6 bring about this m an effectual manner, andbe 
satisfied it springs fimm a thorough cqnviction of his error, we must not coffle 
him in chatna, with a priest pcaymg at his side, untU file moment he is mnesm 
into eterniw. He should be made, as he generally is in Sitena, so fer a inec 
agent, as to have the power of again doitt|f;wrong ; dsc his firmness and reso- 
lution are never put to the test ; nor osn fitSlepenUnce be called sincere, 
springs from the imperious neoc^y of Bttiediately making his peace wim to 
ofiended Goi be^ whose aim tribuiil his roennleBS government sei^lm 
• Miiddenly to appear, with all his crimes fresh upon him. There are certainly in- 
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stances In Siberia, where convicts have again committed crimes, and some of 
tlu^;^en murder, and such are confined to the mines for life ; hut there arc 
of this sort, and the majority of the convicts acquire habits of in- 
and good conduct superior to the same cla|s of people in Russia. Hav- 
ing seen the good effedts of the Russian penal c^, what I say on the sul^ect 
is no more than what truth and justice demand ; and I wish, that for humanity's 
sake/Bo bright an example, which sheds a ray of .unsullied gloiy on her sove- 
retjg^y, may be followed with equal success by every nation of the earth;” 

.JPhe route of Mr. Dobell continued to lead him thrhugh the 
country of the Yakuts, a pastoral and industrious pep{4c, sufli- 
ciflbt in numbers to relieve his mind from the painful idea that so 
fine a country should be destitute of inhabitants. Their whole 
attention is turned to the rearing of horned catUe and horses. 
Milky prepared in various ways, is their principal sustenance : 
fish and water-fowl they obtain in abundance, except in the depth 
of winter ; but pigs, sheep, or poultry, are never seen. On the 
l^h .of Augurt, he deseel^ an immense and fertile plain, 
thip^gh which, ke. behi^il the noUeLena flowing along, and 
reaped thp^wn of iril:ttt8k eariy* in the evening. 

This tow;n was, at that* tim^ composed of two huhdred^.and 
seyetxty houaen, and two thousand five hundred Russian inhabit- 
ants, besides a very considerable population of Yakuts, in and 
about it; since then, however, it is ‘much increased and improv- 
ed in every way. As regf^rds climate, it is in winter the coldest 
spot in all Siberia, the frost often exceeding 40® of Reaumur ; 
tW^average heat of siimmer is not beyond 16®, though there are 
periods at Which it is ks hot as in the torrid zone. The public 
bmldihgs are well coni^ucted, and kept in excellent order. 
There is an ancient citadel of wood, built by the Cossacks near- 
ly two hundred years which still &rms a strong and good 
de^^; and afibrds.Wii^ence of the courage, perseverance, and 
intf^iligence, of the cohquei^s of Siberia, who, with a handfql 
of finen, could erect such a ^oHaness in the heart of in enemy ^s 
country, and during tiiehr dkily stacks. 

Mr. into ti^k of the.ciiri'ying 

trade over land, whiqh iflmraitkd'to spimmem an exfeht)^rpugh 
thp. Russian empire. The nqi|ill|ijB^,..ConsisU^ the packWed- 
dles, mats, girths, &c., is pC^e Yakuts 

selves, for the most part, light, is so 

enable tbilsme to his mrthen with ease, 
great numbers of hbnies are lost in their 
Yaltuts, however, are thcniselves excellent 
g^m^ and, in gei|gEll!j> kind and attentive to their animals. 

***^**5^ instances are exhibited of 
stlu^awchmwt bjM^iun them. It is so much so, that a herd 
oMmrMbs will hot mSeeed wiihput their master, shohld he stop 
ami leave them. we turned out to feed at night, and are 

always collected in the' morning by hallooing to them. Should 
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any of them get out of hearing, the Yakut jumps on one of the 
others, who is sure to find his companions in a very short time. 
When the Yakut ca/ls, the first horse that^hears answers by 
neighing, and immediately the whole herd begin to neigh and 
run to the keeper. 

Mr. Dobell speaks of the society of Yakutsk as hospitable, kind, 
and. gay. He was at several halls ; found the belles well-man- 
nered, and'thehr dress, like that of their fair country women far- 
ther we^, an object of peculiar study. He describes the cere- 
monies of a Siberian wedding, which may amuse the votaries 
of Hymen, whose matrimonial customs are varied by half ^e 
circumference of the globe. 

*' In the evening, the Governor waited on me, and. invited me to aCflempjny 
iiim to a house, to see a ceremony performed, previously to a wedding jSfart ima 
to take place the next day. We repaired to tb^, bouse, where we found a Isv 
party o( gentlemen and ladies assembled. jbtiae and her attendants ' om* 
pied one end of the room, near a fatge tab^cn wers-iiilaoed fruits^ ollte 
wines, &G. Tea and coffee were then served. AffmFitds, I was called to kw 
at a procession from an opposite building or store, called in mis oc^try an a iU frp 
where every sort of provisions, effects, 8ec. are kept. 1 saw: sevM low,ib^ 
wheeled vehicles, each drawn by a sln|d^ UX,' l^ded with fuwibre, bed^«g 9 
clothing, &c. &c. for the new married couple. Lights were carried beffire tKenSt 
and a number of young giris, assdtobled heiff the door of the anbar, sang in concert^ 
:i<; each vehicle waSfloaded Vflih the effects of the bride. This ended, the pa^ 
returned to the house, when dancing commeneed, and was kept up with s^iiit 
the whole night Uefbre quitting the house, the parents of the young bride- 
groom requested me to come the foltowing morning, and witness the ceremciliy 
of his taking leave of them, previously tobis going to church. At tw^ve 
on the 22d, we attended at tlie fathers house, where a number of ''^efriends'>lif 
the bridegroom were collected : several la^ tables were laid for dinner, and«t 
tiic principal one, near the images, which in a Aassian house are always at the 
eastern comer of the room, sat the bridegroom and his attendants. A female 
relative, representing the bridfe, was placed in tiakebair on the left hand of the 
bridegroom ; and the father and momr sat at thb^ opposite side of the table. 
I'hree dishes of cold meat were placed.befoi^ the principal attendant, andwtne 
and watkjr being at the same time hand^‘rq|p9Kl,he;cut a large cross on the first 
one, placing it aside ; then the second,. in the sapie way '; and, at 
tike cutting of each, wine and watky w^vhaiidbd;^^^ to the company, who 
rose, and drank to the wedding party« KoroDg, catena tb^' being pter^ a 
ceromopy to. prepare 1^, feast m ^yoong couple when thi^ riiom rmrn 
from the. jAdicli. After' this^^ho'lirideiceoiti w^ rouffd "to the opporitUtrioipof 
the tabloi holding the ^ige of thq l9!^A’i]|;.Iits-band, and emsed hhuldlFt^ his 
kneoif,''fiiid 'lMWed hii h^ thiejranflpjle the ground^ before his father, 
whc».hi^ro8e, tpok tbe.imtii^ hll^ .IMed.him, and crojBsed him with it on 
his bm. The Vaine •Upp jpud tofM on which she deliver^ the 

image to another per8o^}WhO ''^ce4ed'the'’bride|;r^ and hif party to the 
churd), where they met bride and her aUebdonm^rimd the couple, were then 

led . to the altar, aiid qn^dip the hobf bands of wodtock, by the Protopope, or 
Chief of the Clergy. , The oarempny resembles that of the Catholic churchy ex- 
cept that, towards the close, the priest places a byinBiieal crown on the beads of 
the man and woman, and thcy^walk three timrii fOUnd a table, where liethe 
cross and the Bible. . This part of the proceeding is regarded as alternately bind- 
ing them in steict alleeianee to each other during the rest of their lives. There 
are also two rings used, which are exclumged, from the man to the woman,, d^ 
mg the ceremony. The whole , party pow returned to the house of the bri^ 
groom's father, where a repast was prepared for them, resembling all laige 'en- 
lerlaintnents of this sort. The healths of tiu* principal persons of the place w'ere 
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dran)s;p and followed by ei salute of three guns after each toast. The evening was 
croMrtted with an illuminallon, and a ball, at which, as a stranger, 1 had tlie ho- 
.nour of leading ofi’tlie bride/' 

At Yakutsk Mj*.' Dobell embarked in a large covered boat on 
the Lena, which he ascended on his way to Irkutsk. He left the 
former place on the 29th of August, being drawn by horses, 
with the assistance of six peasants, whom he hired to go fifteen 
hundred versts to Kiringec, and who were employed at places 
where it was difficult for the horses. The banks of the river 
werh' varied and picturesque ; sometimes steep cliffs and uncouth 
heaps of rock, in the most fantastic shapes, rose to a great height; 
sometimes the shores sloped away into mountains covered with 
thick forests of pine and spruce. 

On the 5th of October he arrived at Olekma, a town six hun- 
dred versts above Yakutsk, in latitude 60° 22', and east longi- 
tude 89° 15' from St. Petersburg. He found it to contain four 
or five hundred inhabitants. It was, in former limes, the place 
whence the Cossacks set out, when they waged their wars against 
the Chinese, and carried their depredations as far as the Amour. 
It is said, that three hundred and fifty of these barbarian war- 
riors were once besieged in a fortress by twenty- two thousand 
Chinese, and held out against them a whole year, until a capi- 
tulation was agreed upon, at a period when their force was re- 
duced to one hundred and fifty men. 

At Olekma, the season had become so cold, and there was so 
much floating ice in the Lena, as to render it impossible to pro- 
ceed any longer by water. The road lay along the shores of the 
river, frequently obstructed by half frozen torrents rushing into 
it, and occasionally cut off by points and precipices which com- 
pelled the party to venture on the ice. 

Matclia, I found a cleanp coaiforUble dwelling, and a hospitable recep- 
tion from the hostess, an old woMhf vhb said she had been seventeen years in 
Siberia, having been sent by ^(43pvemment from Archangel, to assist in in- 
creasing the population ; bulfwe thimked God, at the ttme time, that she had 
not been banished' for misg^MQct. She told roe she had always lived niuch bet- 
ter than she did in Ruasi^pina Itad been so happily sitdated as to have never felt 
a wish to return. Uavi^ received irom fuk n, fine fat fowl, some cream, vege- 
tables. &c. 1 asked her^n the rooming P*7 them. She re]>lied, 

* a little tea and sugar, a piece of 8oap,^d above au, a few glasses of watky — 
though I would not have you suppose! am addicted to liquor, for I only take a 
little Oow and then to preserve inyh^th.’ Her oroaeiated frame and ssllow' 
countenance belied her assertion. Complying with her request, I begged her 
to preserve her health by u«ng as little of the spirit as possible, as it often bad 
the 'effect to that of assisting the health. She laughed, and drinking a 

biinaK^ tc^y advice, wished me a we journey.’’ 

Imbrnff Veete^m and Eiringee, two considerable towns on the 
Lena, Mr. Dobell found the country improve gradually, and 
the post-houses throughout comfortable, clean, and convenient ; 
much more so than could have been expected in remote Siberia. 
The horses were also furnished with great alacrity, anti the in- 
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habitants generally were kind and hospitable. On the 30th of 
October he passed Katchuk, the place where all the merchandise 
is embarked iii the spring for Yakutsk and other towns on the 
Lena. The river is generally free enough from ice by the 5th 
to the 12th of May, and but fourteen days arc required for the 
voyage. From Katchuk to Irkutsk, the road leaves the Lena, 
and passes through a fine extensive plain, bounded on cither side 
by well cultivated hills, and having villages and farm houses 
dispersed over it in all directions. This plain is principally in- 
habited by a horde called Burettas, who are, for tfec most part, 
Christians, and have taken to agriculture with a great deal of 
industry and zeal. The richer class live in log houses, but . the 
great part dwell in cabins, similar to the >yinter jourtas of Jthe 
more eastern hordes. Their clothing consists of a pelisse of 
dressed goat or sheep skin, with the wool inside, trimmed'with 
fur, and painted in black and white stripes round the shoulders. 

Irkutsk, the capital of eastern Siberia, is in latitude 52^ 16* 41'*, 
and cast longitude from St. Petersburg, 73® 51* 48". It is built 
on the margin of the river Angarra, and contains a population 
now probably exceeding twenty thousand souls. The markets 
are good, the society is pleasant, and a traveller finds in the very 
heart of Siberia almost all the luxuries of life. In visiting the 
public works, the governor took Mr. Dobell to an immense 
brick building, where he found tlie workshops of the exiles. 

“ In that large range, one sees joiners, carpenters, carriage-makers, saddlen, 
blacksmiths, and in short, all sorts of tradesmen, busily occupied, and all prorid- 
ed with comfortable apartments, clean clothing, and wholesome food. From this 
we passed to the cloth factory, the contemplation of which afforded me much 
pleasure, when 1 recollected that those beings before me, who were once the 
victims of depravity, exhibited no longer any thing to inspire me with the idea 
of their having been criminals. AU was ^iety xnd cheerfulness. There 1 
saw men, women, and children, all industnoiisly employed in weaving, spin 
ning, carding, picking wool, ^c. They Wdre arranged in several large, clean, 
warm, and comfortable apartments; a^ they really appeared as contented as 
any labourers 1 ever saw ; for they looked fat and healthy. 

**The cloth is made from the wool and hair of the Buretta sheep, camels, and 
goats. It stands the Government in about a rouble the arshin, and sells two 
roubles. This profit, after paying the expenses of themsnufactory, leaves a sur- 
plus that is used to furnish the hospUiOB^ and for other laudable purposes. Such 
an institution does honour tot any >!SOiilttiy ; nor can there be a more praiaewor- 
thy application of the iudustiy of those exiles than that which operates* to re- 
lieve the sick, the fatherlesi^ and the widow. 

** There is every reason to conclude, ftom the examples which have been fur- 
nished by those countries which have adopted this system, that the idea of con- 
finement and hard labour ia a more powerful preventive of the commission of 
crimes than the fear of death.*' 

At the public ship yard, Mr. Dobell saw a brig on the stocks, 
destined to navigate the Baikal. . The vessels generally used on 
that sea are built on its shores, on account of the difficulty ol 
ascending against the current of the Angarra. Those belonging 
lo the government are employed principally to carry convicts 
and store s to Nerchinsk, where there ire mines ol siUer, gold. 
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and precious stones, as well as a line grain country. The neigli- 
bojil'hood of Irkutsk is fertile and prolific, and the population 
increasing. The climate is the mildest of Silieria, the thermo- 
meter of Reaumur' seldom exceeding 30® to 34® of cold, and that 
but for short intervals. 

Oh the 25i\\ of November, having taken leav^ of his hospi- 
table acquaintances, Mr. Dobell left Irkutsk on his Journey to- 
wards St. Petersburg. He had fresh occasion to notice the kind- 
ness and simplicity of the people, which his subsequent visits 
to the country tended to confirm. On one occasion, at the vil- 
lage of Krasnoyesk, in this province, he took, at the recom- 
mendation of the governor, instead of the usual Cossack guides, 
two soldiers, one a grenadier of the guards of . the regiment oi 
Moscow, and the' other of the Semenofsky, who, having been 
allowed a certain time to. jgo and see their friends in Siberia, 
frbih whom they had been absent eleven years, were anxious to 
return to St Petersburg, and had not money to hire a convey- 
anee, 

** They had travelled from Uusaiflf on fool, near five thousand versts, to see 
theiir Nations. The elder of the two had a wife and two children. He related 
to m that when he returned to his famlly!'hi!l wife, who knew him immediately, 
wa&ko frightened that she fell into a swoon ; and it was nearly an hour before 
she leepvered her senses. His parting with his witfe and childii^ again affected 
IIS elfeMedingly ; but he seemed to bear it with firmness, and said, * God bles> 
youi put your trust in God : I shall return to ypu.’ Both those men, but particii> 
larlf the married one, were the most faithifii], obedient, well-behaved men I ever 
saWi.and proved of infinite service to me on the road, as I travelled not with the 
po$^horses, but with those of the common peasants. This gives me an oppor* 
tui^ of expatiating again on the mofil and religious character of the Siberians^ 
as well as their intelligence, genentfrity, and hospitality. I found on the road, 
even amongst the peasants, a^mpUfiiyt a kindness and attention to the wants oi 
my ftmlly and myselli and a dirintcrestedness, that I have no where else expe- 
rienced. Many times it occurred that we lodged in a house for the niglit, were 
furniriied with bread, milk, cream, and a aupper for four servants, and 1 had a dif- 
ficulty to make the man of the house accept of a couple of roubles. The de- 
inand was fifty to seventy kop^S I and sometimes pigment was refused ahoge 
ther. 1 met a carrier who was coniir^lng goods from Tumen to Tomsk, a dis- 
tance of about one tboumd five hundred verst^ for two. end a half roubles per 
pood ! On questioning him, liow he could possibly affoi^ to take merchandise 
at so cheap a rate, he said, ' the people of my country are kind and hospitable. 
1 Vive about'l'oinskyso that I must ^urnt^miec t and,I|^t a man and a horse 
found a whole day for fifteen kopek^* g^adWr idso assured me that the 
only expense his journey on foot to fawy tiad coit him, Was sihout twen- 
ty-five roubles ; and those were spent and Bcathiirine- 

huig. ‘ * After getting fairly into Siberia,’ said he,' • nO one would ever receive a 
kopek from me fur cither food or lodging.’ 

** After we got into Russia, and began to suffer certain impositions which are 
put i£bpn travellers on the great roads in evci^ country, he would often exclaim, 
^ GoS|^,iii4i|b me and my beloved Siberia ! There people have their consciences 
and Ifrir hearts in die ri^ l^e !”^ 

is fifteen hundred versts from Irkutsk, and four thou 
saiWpS^e hundred from St. Petersburg, being in latitude 

longitude 54® 50' fi" from the latter place. Its popula- 
tion is about ten thousand. It has many manufactories, ami a 
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number of handsome houses, with a pleasant though small socie- 
ty. After leaving it, the traveller passes the vast and fertile 
j)lain of Baraba, where he is whirled along gt the rate of two 
hundred and seventy versts a day. 

The first place of importance which he reaches after crossing 
it, is Tobolsk} the 6hief town of the province of that name, and 
formerly of Siberia. Its latitude is 55® 11' 14", and its longi- 
tude 37®.46' 14" east from St. Petersburg, from which, and from 
Irkutsk, it is distant three thousand versts. Fourteen years ago 
its population amounted to thirty thousand inhabi^ts, sinlSo 
when it has in all probability very much incrjsased. Its 
factories are numerous ; its society is agreeable, and gives ;eH« 
dcnce of the saiue hospitality which is witnessed so genSi^iy 
and so gratefully by the traveller, in th^ remote regions ; IBlt 
has it not in its very name a charm to the reader who perqi^. 
an account of it, in its connexion wi&‘i^6fie incidents, fictitioda 
or true, which have been formed into one of the most simple, 
beautiful, and touching tales, that have ever flowed from the 
imagination or the heart ? . 

From Tobolsk, Mr. Dobell piamHBd rapidly through the sur- 
rounding district of the same name,, visited Echtherineburg, where 
lie admired, so far beyond the ordinary limits of the arts, works 
in marble, agate, and precious stones, which would have dcihe 
lionour td Italian artists ; and giving at the geographical boun^ 
ary that divides Siberia from Russia, closes the narrative^ 
his travels, which we would wiUingly have seen continued to 
ilie gates of the imperial capitd of &e north. 

I assure the reader,” he says at the close of ^ tnily interesting accoimt, 
** that in niy humble attempt to deacribe wliat I have seen and experienced, I 
have been governed by no partial motives whatever. On the contrary, I have 
laboured to represent every object faithfully it has affected my senses. liiii, 
however, conscious at the tame time, that it n^uires, an abler pen than mine to 
delineate adequately the subliipe and imjesl^' tnojte of nature in the rep^ons I 
have been describing, and to portray them fo ihe imagination in all their sim- 
Tilicity, beauty, and g^deur. ^Iberia does ii5t possess the climate of ItaVyi nor 
the luxurious productioiuiof tnd^ ihutihe possesses s fertile sojl, a climate nm'ch 
better than is generally hdteved, andmituiw resources of the highestvalue i and 
she presents to the traveller such ,e flpsfp^ceiit picture of natural objects, asn 
no where tp'be equalled exeqidiQA'tiie liSmenae continent of America. Thdw 
IS DO lo^r enydotibt'but the gye^ter jMrt^ber territory is susceptible of high 
cultivation, having a stropg.fbetSe aoil, etsnM with superb forests, and inter* 
sected by fine liveni^ or wMered by numeroua lakes, many of which may fairly 
be called seas. 

^*The race of men produced there, are uncommonly tall, stout, and robust ; 
certainly the best looking people I have ever seen, particularly those of the 
W estern parts. My readers wifi now, I am aure, agistt with me, that this coun- 
try, hitherto considered the fimoia Tlitt^,or beenhij^y 

gifted by its Creator, and only wants popukdion and improvement to render it 
the most valuable portion if his Imperial Sfiijeaty’s dominions.” 
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Art. IV . — Pricis de la 6eographie Universelle ou Descrip- 
. tion de ioutes les parlies du Monde, sur plan Nouveau 
IPaprh les grander divisions Naturelles du Globe, fyc. Pan 
Malte-Brun : Bruxelles, 1829. 

• We place at the head of our article, which we mean to devoit 
to Physical Geography, the title of the latest edition that we 
have seen of .the great work of Malte-Brun. This, which ha.** 
alFea4y become well known to our "American public in transla 
tion, has received some additions from its Belgian editors, bur 
has not been fully brought up to the present state of Science, 
nor does it contain all the new discoveries which have been made 
in that part, namely, physical geography, to which our atten 
tion is more immediately directed. We shall, however, endea 
vour to supply these deficiencies so far as lies in our power. 

Physical geography stands in immediate connexion with sub 
jects which have already been presented to the readers of Ihi.-^ 
journal, namely with Celestial Mechanics,*, and with the Phe- 
nomena of our Atmosphere.t It shall be our endeavour to pro- 
from the facts laid down in the first of the two articles u 
Which we have referred, to the mpre particular consideration 
the state, the structure, and the condition of the globe we in 
habit. ’ ' 

The earth is a plan^etofJtlie solar 'system, the third in distance 
from the. sun, revojying upon its own axis, and around thu^ 
eehtral body attended by a satellite; circumstances which affec i 
in a most important manner the phenomena that are observe^ 
upon its surface. Composed of ihalerial substances that mutual! \ 
attract each other, each putiole of which has a greater or 
centrifugal force in prppdrtion. to its distance from the axis ci 
rotation, it h^s a figure that is consistent with a state of equilibrium 
under the joint action ef these two forces, and which is such 
would' have been assuned by a fiuid body actuated by tlieii 
The figure that fulfils thes^^^nditlods is an oblate spheroid, 
a^isof the generating elli|is:e6ihcldi|^with the polar diamett ? 
of the body. Had the earth a figure albsolutcly spherical, or lch> 
flattened than is consistent with the conditions of equilibrium < 
t^e ocean, by which so large a part of its surface, is covered, 
v^jildv.baye arranged ita^slf m a meniscoid zone around its equa 
regions ; were the figure,’ on the other hand, one of greatei 
oblateness, the waters would have been divided and accumulateo 


• See American QuarterJy, Vol. V. 

r See Amtncan Quaitcriv, Vol. III. 
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j\ either pole, leaving the equatorial regions dry. But did its 
tigure fulfil the conditions of equilibrium, the fluid mass would 
tend to distribute itself equally over the whole surface, unless 
prevented by irregularities in the solid mass. The last is the 
actual state of things ; the ocean occupies a bed formed of cavi- 
ties, lying belo'fir the mean surface of the spheroid, and the land 
presents to us those asperities and elevations, which rise, al- 
rhoiigh to a comparatively small height, above the general level. 

Was then the earth originallj^ in a fluid state, and has it assum- 
ed Its present form under the strict action of niechahical laws, 
on a body of that class ? arq the bed of the ocean and the conti- 
nents, merely crusts formed iipon the surface of'al liquid g^e? 
Does the interior still remain liquid, or has the induration ex- 
ceeded until the whole internal mass has become solid ? 
may not the interior be hollow, as we have recently seen gravely 
maintained, and heard sage legislatures recommend to the pitbUc 
attention ? 

Mathematical investigations of incontrovertible evidence, 
show us that were the earth of equal density throughout, the 
flattening at the poles would be of the e([uatorial diameter ; 
that ill the hypothetical case of Infinite density at the centre, 
and infinite rarity atT'the surface, the flattening would be no more 
rhan ; while, werig the surface more dense than the interior, 
or did a cavity exist within, the oblateness must be greater 

Actual measurements of portions of the- surface, the ^- 
riation in the length of the pendulum which beats seconds ih dif- 
ferent latitudes, and the effect of theearth’s figure on the lunar 
motions, show us that the earth canhOt bj|^_ flattened more than 
nor less than ^ 4 x 9 or may, at a mean;\be considered as a 
spheroid, whose polar and equatorial diameters are in the reh- 
(ion of 299 to 300. 

Astronomers have asceriuined the dffleclion of plumb lines 
from the vertical, by the action of mountains. The attraction of 
a projecting mass df known bulk and density, with one whose 
bulk alone is known^ is thus, deterfnined, and hence the density 
of the latter may be caloulatjsri* . 

Even comparatively smell matter may be placed 

under such circumstanoe&i at the si^aoc of the earth, that their 
mutual action can be observed uninfluenced, by tlie preponderat- 
ing attraction of the earth, and thus a new means of comi^arison 
obtained. 

The pendulum whose vibrations otmht to vary according to a 
definite law, as we recede from the the earth, has that 

law affected by the elevated ground on w^ch it is placed, and 
here again a comparison may be instituted between the general 
and local attractions. 

MI those modes of investigation ronrnr in. nnd ronfirm the 
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ge||eral result, that the mean density of the earth is about five 
as great as that of water. Now as a great portion of the 
SiSSnee is composed of that fluid, and as the general density of 
tto land is little more than twice as great as that of water, it 
follows incontestably that the interior of the e«rth is far more 
dense than its outer covering. 

j^ll material substances arc capable of assuming, under proper 
i^edifications of latent heet, either the solid, the liquid, or the 
^seous form ; yet all are beyond doubt composed of atoms, solid, 
hard, and incapable of 'fuither division. Under their own mutual 
attraction these particles tend to'onittt|| and cohere in solid masses, 
and'^ this idtractive force foe repdnive power of heat is con- 
sf^dy opposed, tending to prevent their aggregaUon, and re- 
taining them, aCcordit^-to its intmtidty, in foe gasrous dr liquid 
%m. 

> The heat necessary to maintain these sfotes of existence in bo- 
dies, may be produced in various ways. Our usual experience leads 
us to consider it as more generally arising from two causes, ra- 
^tion from the sun, and the ehdmical action causing combustion. 
The former conld never have p^uobd foe temperature known 
to exist, at present upon the surface of the ,^obe, for the earth 
radiates as well as foe sun, and is eonstul^ throwing off heat 
if^ .foe surrounding space. We know foat these two actions 
hipfo-for twenty centuries exactly .balaneed each other, and. foat 
tlw.'jpean tinnperature of foe eaifo has-neifoer increased nor di- 
nunished in all. that periofo ‘.^ad^tl^eqlar radiation been, pre- 
V^ualy to foat qwch, fo more recent pe- 

riod canted baekaii^^.'hiBVe been.bn^..:sd>^liy BO,.and a^s 
udioumbefod must baV'e eh^ed, b^re foe state of equiKbrium 
whfoh now exists could have been reached. The earth too, at dis- 
tilnt periods, must have been colder than ajt present, while that 
foe contrary is true is shownby numerous observations. 

Neither could chemfcid' action have had any great agency in 
estaUishing foepresent temperature of theei^. The substance.s 
which burn are but a small portioii of foe emit of the earth, and 
their combustion, if all ^ a fond, trtwld cause no percepti 
hie effect on the senaible iiea|^..foe sorfsce of our glebe. Were 
eqmbustible bodies even inH^^ly moMrfopndant, tnO-snppiH'ter.s 
are insufficient to keep up itieir contl^tion for any length of 
time, without sensible diminution, and this would be foe case, 
even were the whole of the oxy^' foat now exists as a compo 
M|pdi.<^'foo waters of the ocean added to their present amount, 
im^^d possible foat foe outer shell of foe..edrfo, which is 
no more than a crdMt of oxidated matter, may have exiCtied at 
first in the mOtaUic state, but that crust has long intervened, 
and prevented any mntact bettyeen foe air or ocean, and the 
metallic bases of the earths, that in this case must lie beneath. 
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In spite of these obvious objections to their theory, some geo- 
logists have madly fancied to themselves a great internal fire, 
maintained by actual combustion, a fancy but Jittle more ration- 
al than that which seeks, in the present order of things, preci* 
pitation from some vast quantity of a liquid menstruum, eveiy 
trace of whose existence has now vanished. 

There is, however, yet another souiro of heat, if indeed so- 
lar heat be not a mere case of its penerad action, far more gea^. 
ral and universal, which has its ori|in in the bodies themselv^, 
and has no reference to any extrinsic .cause. All bodies are sen- 
sibly heated when condensed, and lose sensible heat when they 
expand, so that. their temperatures vary with the greater dr ills 
distance of their particles. The atmosphere of the earth furaui|$IS8 
a marked illustration of this fact Of nearly uniforih cheipiim 
composition throughout, its elastic nature, conflicting with "Its 
gravity, renders it more dense in its lower than in its higher Re- 
gions. The former are in consequence warmer than the latter, 
and the mean temperature of our dimates is in fact due to thUr 
character of our atmosphere. But Ihis mean temperature could 
not be maintained, w.6re zuit that . the earth itself in harmony 

with it. The surface might, no doubt, be cooled or heated by 
the adjacent air, but the heat, if given out from an ear)li warmer 
than tlie atmosphere, would be rapidly replaced from within, and 
a constant accumuUtion ensue in the air, while, if the earth 
cooler, a diminution, equally constant, of the temperature of 
atmosphere, must take piaUe. The earth is, however, itself 
ject to the same law. All the which it is composed, 

are capable of compresdOn, in a degree, and of being 

heated by compression. . The.tenddnqy of all material substances 
to the centre of attraction, loads the parts nearest to that centre 
with the whole Weiglit of the superincumbent mass. And in the 
depth of four thousand miles, wMdi intervenes between the cen- 
tre and the surfat^, the* heat must te fkr more than equal to that 
obtained by the cempeund blow-pipe or galvanic deflagrator, 'Un- 
der whose intense energies the nkost refractory substances lique- 
fy. Hence it may be as a fact, as certain as any in phy- 
sical science, that, the intoior earth is at present iii a state 

resembling i|^eoUs fai|^, not ^o^uced, however, by any of 
the more familiar sourd^s of heat, but by the intense pressure 
the upper masses exert upon those nearer to the centre. 

Here, then, we find the reason of the eurth’s having assumed 
a figure consistent witii the equilili^u^ of a fluid mass, whose 
particles are endued with a nmtud and which has a 

motion arouud an axis. 

Let us suppose all the particles which now ednaCitute the earth, 
to have been originally disseminated throu^ut a vast space, 
and to have approached their common centre of gravify by the 
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force of mutual attraction ; the consideration thus caused would 
have produced the state of intense heat that is now kept up with- 
in hy pressure ; aqd the conducting power of the bodies would 
have propagated the heat nearly equal throughout the mass. The 
surface would then ‘have existed in a liquid state as well as that 
beneath. Hut as IIhj radiation from the surface of a heated body 
is in exact proportion to its temperature, this cause of cooling 
. would have been intense, and a crust must soon have formed 
upon the outer surface ; this crust would have increased in 
thickness so long as the heat thrown oflF by radiation exceeded 
that received from the sum When this state of equilibrium was 
finally attained, all the great phenomena which a body thus heat- 
ed could exhibit, would cease, and the subsequent changes would 
become due only to forces such as we now see acting upon the 
surface, or would be the completion of actions commenced dur- 
ing the previous state. 

We know, from astronomical investigations, that this state of 
equilibrium has existed for upwairds of twenty centuries, while 
analogy would lead us to infer that it must have been attained 
at no long period after the last great catastrophe to which our 
planet was subjected. 

Let us now sec whether the fact of the interior of the globe 
being more intensely heated than its surface, can be inferred in 
aiiy other manner than from the course of reasoning whose prin- 
ciples are heire cited. The feeble power of man, feeble at least 
co^|)ared to the size of the globe he inhabits, has been able to 
penetrate to but small depthl-in its outer shell, but even at these 
smajl depths, an incree9^ .of temperature been remarked, 
and so frequently and carefully observed^ as to leave no doubt 
of ito being a general law.. This increase, too, appears exactly 
consistent with that which it might be inferred ought to take 
place. But we, even to the present day, occasionally see the ig- 
neous fluid from beneath forced up to the surface, and spreading 
from volcanic craters over great regions. 0,bservation shows us 
that at remote epochs such phenomena were" much more fre- 
quent than at present. Wd want no-'mprC positive proofs that 
the interior of the earth is stijl /intensely heated, and that the 
bed of the ocean and the soli^ /land are mere crusts formed upon 
the surface of a mass in a state analogOtis to that of igneous fu- 
sion. 

Were the surface, as we have inferred it musthaire been, evci 
intensely heated, the volatile and gaseous matters which 
mm' constitute our atmosphere and oceans, must have united to 
form M atmosphere of far greater extent than' it is at present. 
T tejai Bous matter rising into regions where the rarity of the 
isause cold * sufficient to condense it, would have been 
in of constant motion, boiling in the lower regions, being 
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precipitated in the higher, and acting most energetically lo pro- 
mote the general cooling. And so soon as the surface became 
cooler than 212°, the water would begin to settle upon its sur- 
face, forming at first lakes in its basins or cavities, and finally 
extending itself into one vast oceajiy covering the whole or parts 
of the solid crust according to its greater or less degree of uni- 
formity. 

The conversion of the igneous liquid surface into solid mat- 
ter, could only have taken place in successive shells or concen- 
tric layers ; hence would arise a stratified character. And as the 
cooling proceeded, lowering the mean temperature of the whole 
mass, a consequent diihiniition of bulk must have takeh place, 
according to the well known law of expansion by heat and con- 
traction on cooling. Such .diminution in bulk must have brofi:en 
the strata into fragments, through the fissures of which, accord- 
ing to the laws of hydrostatics, the fluid mass beneath would 
rise until the equilibrium of rotation would have been obtained, 
and the strata, originally concentoic, would be dislocated and 
turned in every possible direction, pierced with veins and dikes 
of all possible magnitude, from slender threads to mountain 
masses, caused by the cooling and consolidation of the rising 
fluid,, and occasionally spreading in overlying currents, congeal- 
ed and fixed in ridges and chains. These veins and dykes would 
present diflerent characters, according to the dates of their ele- 
vation. If raised at a period when the surface was still of higji 
temperature, they must have crysUdlized slowly, and in a j^r- 
fect manner; at diminished temperatures, the crystallization 
would be less complete ; if raised mass of ocean, they 

would assume one character ; if coming in contact with air, an- 
other: A breaking of the bed of the ocean, and bringing its 
waters in contact with the liquid majss beneath, might produce 
consequences extending in their.ectioh to districts of the globe, 
ihe most remote from those in whmh the convulsion occuri^ ; 
for the water, rising into vapour, would tend lo ex^tend itself in 
one uniform atmosphere over the whole surface of the globe, and 
might be precipitated in unusual abundance, wherever causes oi 
condensation existed. Thus, partial^' or even total deluges, may 
have occurred, great portions of -the ocean being hurried in va- 
pour from its bed, and precipitated upon the land whose tem- 
perature is not alfeclcd by the distant catastrophe. 

The waters might, in some cases,, flow directly back to the 
ocean, in others might accumulate in basins and form lakes, fresii 
at first, and gradually becoming saline. . These in turn mighi 
burst their bounds, carrying ruin and devastation in their course, 
or might by evaporation be dried up, and be again filed by a 
recurrence of the original cause of supply. 

Such violent and rapid action would finally be exhausted by 
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this gradual cooling of the earth, but the outer crust would still 
pr^ on the igneous fluid beneath, and although far less liable 
to rupture, fluid action might yet enable it to force its way 
occasionally to the surface, but at distant intervals, and with di- 
minished energy. Now, a new series of phenomena must occur, 
similar to the more familiar of those we see acting at present ; 
at first more intense, but finally, when the state of equilibrium 
of temperature is reached, exactly such as we now find them 
both in kind and in energy. 

To sec how far such a view of what might have occurred, 
under the action of well known causes, in case of a certain ori- 
ginarorder of things, is correct, let us examine the appearances 
oar globe actually presents. 

To a systematized and general examination, it presents the ap- 
pearance of a great ocean, covering about three-fourths of its 
whole surface, and surrounding two great, and a number almost 
infinite of smaller islands. The two great islands arc the old 
and the new continents ; the largest of those that remain is New* 
Holland. To exhibit this great ocean in its most general aspect, 
take an artificial globe, raise the south pole 50 ° above the hori- 
zon, and bring New-Zealand to the meridian. The hemisphere 
above the horizon \vill now be wholly of water, with the excep- 
tion of the southern part of South America on the one side, and 
New-Holland, with the Indian archipelago, bn the other. These 
Wr, when united, but a small proportion to the entire hemi- 
a]^ere. The opposite hemisphere contains more land than wa- 
ter and^ when it is in its turn placed above the horizon, the At- 
lanfic will be seen lyia|^ akuost wholly on-; the western side of 
the meridian, and formaag, with the Aretjib ocean, a species of 
channel, narrowing from the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope 
towards the northern pole, and communicating with the great 
oeean which lies principdly in the opposite hemisphere by Beh- 
ring’s straits. On this temisphere are also seen parts of the Pa 
cific and Indian oceans, which arc considerably more than equal 
in surface to the lands which project into the opposite one. 

If we turn our attention to the land, we find it unequal in its 
surface ; and although compared with the whole diameter of 
the earth, the inequalities be ydry small, yet, compared with our 
own stature, they often present an imposing magnitude. These 
greater elevations are mountains ; and we find them sometimes 
united in chains, sometimes isolated, and at other times uniting 
to form elevated plains or table lands. These table lands some- 
times slope outwards, at others they are surrounded by eminen- 
ces that prevent' Ib^ efflux of the waters, or only admit them to 
pass through ;Bpi^nrOfi made by their own action. Upon our 
continent,^^bIe lands c^ ' the latter desermtion are to be found 
of great li^gnitude, entering as parts of^m great system of the 
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Cordilleras or Andes; in Europe they are rare, but in Tartary, 
Persia, and in central Africa, they occur, formin,irrec;ions of great 
extent. In general, the greater part of the iT\()iintains of a con- 
tinent appear to have a connexion more or less obvious ; it has 
even been conceived that they form the skeleton nj)on which 
the rest of the land has been de])Ositcd, and wliich has deter- 
mined the form of the continent. Thus we speak habitually of 
chains of mountains. Mountains, however, do not always pre- 
sent a continuous ridge, from which the peaks or more elevated 
summits rise, but occasionally, the groups we call chains, are 
composed of separate mountains divided by valleys ; such are 
the mountains of Scotland, of Sweden, and Norway: and su^ 
is the general structure of the chain of mountains called in i|ke 
state of New-York the Highlands, of whose connexion tnd 
groujnng wc shjill hereafter speak. 

This being understood, namely, that by a chain or ridge of 
mountains wc do not necessarily intend a continuous elevatioh, 
the term may be conveniently used in order to express the con:*-^ 
figuration of mountains. These chains surround or border upon 
greater or less basins, which are each distinguished by the name 
of the principal stream that conveys its surface waters to the 
ocean, or they may, as has been stated, envelop a table Jand^ 
whence there is no issue for the waters, or no more than a m6re 
passage sufiicient to afford them an outlet. Even if a map 
tain no expression of the position of mountains, we can, 
mere inspection of the courses of rivers, determine the lines iii 
which the chains a 7 ^.direct^, and, frbm the size of the rivers, 
judge in some measij|b of the the district Thus, 

on inspection of the map of Europe, #e find four of its greatest 
rivers rising at no great distance from each other, the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Damme, and the Po ; here, then, we might in- 
fer a great elevatibh, and here accordingly find its highest 
mountains, the Aljps. In another'paft of this continent, we site 
the Dwina, the Niqper, and the Volga, diverge from points nbt 
hr distant from each bthcr, and here accordingly wc find an ele- 
vated tabic land, two hund^d miles in length by fifty in breadth, 
marked however by no mountain^summits. Jn central Asia, we 
see a vast space inclosed by lines jdining the sources of a num- 
l)cr of mighty rivers, the Indus, the Ganges, the Barrampooter, 
the Irrawaddy, the llouiig lla, and Kiang Ku, the Amo ir, the 
Lena, the Yermisir, and the Oby ; accordingly, here wc fiul the 
greatest table land surrounded by the highest moyiitains of the 
globe. Still, however, the instance we have cited of the rivers 
of Russia shows’, that the land whence take their 

rise, is not necessarily mountainous ; in this ascent is 

almost imperceptible, l^d the summit offers the aspect ot a level 
and marshy plain. Suisfi also occurs in the famous b(un darv be- 

\UJ.. J\ .—.Mt 17 1,? 
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tween the United Slates and Canada, where the highlands that 
figured in twf) successive treaties have disappeared, and in their 
supposed place lias been found a scries of swamps. 

Attempts have been made to arrange the chains of mountains 
into connecicd sj’stems. Of these the most successful is that of 
Malte-Brun. 


••If we draw a line from tlic centre of Thibet, across Chinese Mongolia to- 
wards Ocliotsk, and thence towards Capo Tchutseki, the eastern promontory of 
Asia, this line will in general coincide with a great chain of mountains which 
runs from the south-west to the north-cast, and which every where descends 
rapidly towards tiie Indian and Pacific oceans, M'hile on the contrary, it extends 
itself towards the Frozen ocean in high plains and secondary hills. It is probable 
that we may some day refer to the same rule the cliain of Lapata, called the 
backbone of the world, in Africa ; at any nite tills chain runs from the Cape of 
Good Hope to that of Gardafui, in a direction south-east and north-west, and 
therefore in nearly tiie same direction as the great chain of Asia, but we arc 
ignorant of the disposition of the slopes of these moiintaii|s. AW* may regard 
the mountains of the Happy Arabia, which are both steep and lofty, as the link 
that connects the mountains of Lapata with the tabic lands and mountains ot 
jPersia, which proceed from the mountains of Thibet. 

“ If we follow the western coasts of America, from Behring’s straits, wh.cb 
hihrdly form a sensible interruption, to Cape Horn, \vc find an uninterrupted 
chain of mountains. From lime to time this chain retires a little into the interior, 
but more frequently it immediately borders upon the great ocean, in immense 
cliffs, and often by frightful precipices. On the other side of it, the manner in 
which the lakes discharge themselves, and the direction of tli(‘ great rivers, 
show sufficiently, that the surface of America inclines gently towards the AUan- 
ticoce^ 

•• It Insults from a combination of these observations, that the greatest chains 
of mountains on our globe, are ranged in an arc of a circle around the great 
Otiean, and the sea of India ; that they seem to present rapid descents towards 
tfte immense basin they surround, and gentle dopes on their opposite sides ; in 
fine, from the Cape of Coed Hope to Behring’s straits, and thence to Cape Horn, 
Ui^ eye of the most timid b^^er cannot fail to see some trace of an arrange- 
ment^ as surprising from its luSibnni^, as from the vast extent of ground wliich 

pause fur an instant to consider this great fact of physical gcograph\ . 
If 0 mccivc ourselves placed in New Suulli Wales, with Our face turned 
tdflps the north, we have America on our right hand, Africa and Asia on oiu 
ldE^«-'.^Jj^hc.sc continents, which we hardly before ventured to appi'oacli in uiu 
imaginition, considered in this point of view, ibrm a consistent system, whose 
structure, as far as we are acquainted with it, presents in its great features an 
astonishing symmetry. A cliain of enormous mountains surrounds an cnurriujus 
basin ; this basin, divided into two by a vast collection of islands, often bullies 
with its waves the feel of this great primary chain of the eailh.” 


In this chain lie the greatest mountains of the globe. One peak 
of the llimrnalayah rises nearly live miles above the level of the 
sea ; another has a htiiglit of 25,500 feet ; anil a third of 22,217 
feet. In South America are Soratii, in height 25,2.50 feet. 

V • Illimani, 24,000 

Chimborazo, 2 1 ,400 

nht to iiientfo^ Mauflos, ChilJau, Cotopaxi, all of which 

exceed iOjjlPight'atiy mountains that do not lie in this great 
system. did not the great VolcaQi^of Owyliec enter into 

Ihr. ortler with a height of I S, 000 feet, tne list of tliose snl•pas^ 
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ing the other mountains of the globe, miglil he very much ex- 
tended. 

Wo slmll have occasion hereafter to speak of the volcanic 
energies still exerted in this vast stony girdle, and sliall there- 
fore confine ourseh^cs strictly to mere external form. 

The arms and branches of mountain chains enclose as has 
been seen, basins marked by rivers which convey their surface 
waters to the ocean. The rains which fiill on the sides of moun- 
tains and hills, unite in torrents and streams, which follow the 
lines of most rapid slope in their course to the sc!>. 

The greater rivers mark the lowest part of a principal basin, 
on each side of which, at a greater or Jess distance, are to be 
found rising grounds, themselves hollowed out into lateral 
secondary basins, containing courses of water less considerable 
than the first, into which they cast themselves, and whose 
branches Ihcy are. The borders of these secondary basins are 
again hollowed out into basins of a third order, whose slopes also 
contain water courses less considerable than the preceding, into 
which they in turn discharge themselves, 'rhis ramification con- 
tinues until we reach the smallest ravines of the boundary moun- 
tains, and the map appears, as it were, covered >vith a net work 
of rivers and lesser streams. The great valley of the Missisippi 
and Missouri, forms perhaps the most striking instance of this 
sort, upon the surface of o*ir globe. 

Rivers and streams are constantly exerting a mechanical action 
on the surfaces over which they run \ abrading and tearing off 
fragments even of the hardest rocks, they roll them in their course 
until the velocity betimes insufficient^^ trans])oi’t them farther. 
At diminished velocities they move of loss size, do'iyn 

!o the smallest pebbles ; at still less velocities, tlioy li ansport sand, 
and finally earthy matter, in the most minute? division. 1'hese are 
deposited in succession. in positions corresponding to the rapidity 
of the stream, and hence the beds ’of rivers ])reseiit at each of 
Ihcir different sections, materials of magnitude and quality cor- 
res])onding to the rate at which^the stream usually flows. The 
increase in the magnitude of streams, due to violent rains and 
the melting of the snows, changes the position of the substances, 
that compose their bed, and the more easily suspended materials 
arc often held until the stream actual!}' meets the ocean. In such 
sudden increases, the streams often overflow their usual banks, 
and make their deposits laterally, until the constant succession 
of such deposits raises the adjacent ground hig^jpough to set 
bounds to the further spreading of the strea^^ di’posit is 
remarkable for its taking place in to the 

usual bed of the stream : and thus it speeafly^fl^ses natural 
dykes to its own redui^nt waters. This actioti is mo^t conspicu- 
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ous at points wlicrc mai kcd changes take place eitMr permanently 
or periodically in the rapidity of running water : when streams 
descend from mountains into lines of less descent, a deposit 
uniformly takes place, forming flats or intervalsj as they are 
styled ill the Tiiitcd Stales, of which we have such beautiful 
instances in the valleys of the Connecticut and Mohawk, and 
lhat pari of the Hudson near Albany ; again, where rivers meet 
the sea, Ihey are interrupted in their course by the rise of the 
tides of Ihe ocean, and hero again deposits take place, sometimes 
forminu; shoals and banks in the ocean itself: al other times, bars 
and obslructions at Iheir own mouths ; and again, deltas of solid 
land, constantly encroaching upon the sea. This action, which 
is continually going forward, is called alluvial. The delta of 
greatest fame, and from which the others have derived their 
generic name, is lhat of the Nile; this wc have evidence, almosl 
historic, to prove to be wholly the gift of the river. And if it 
no longer increase as rapidly as in former ages, the cause is ob- 
vious, for the alluvion has been pushed so far forward as to meel 
a strong current that sweeps along the African coast, and must 
carry off much of the earth the Nile discharges into the Medi- 
terranean. The great rivers of Asia and of America carry still 
greater quantities of solid matter, but we have not the same dis- 
tant traditions to refer to for the amount of the increase they 
have caused ; still, however, wc know that the mouth of the 
Mississippi has been advanced into the Gulf of Mexico several 
leagues since the settlement of Louisiana ; and that islands of 
great extent arc frequently formed, in the course of a single year, 
by the deposits of the Ganges. 

We however find trd^idies of aqueous action far more extensive 
and powerful than those which are now taking place under our 
eyes by fluviatile action. There is no part of the globe that has 
been examined, which does not show that it has been subjected iu 
the action of water, in floods far more powerful than any we now 
are in the habit of seeing. Every where, except in the case of 
rocky cliffs, and steep mountains, or where wc see obvious evi- 
dence of a recent elevation^ we find the surface strewn with llic 
i^vdeposils of water: boulders of greater or less size, beds of gravel, 
eand, and clay, form the present outer coating of the greatest 
" 'part of lh(‘. land. These dcjiosits were long confounded with the 
alluvial, l)ut have at length been proved, by incontrovertible evi- 
dence, lu be the results of an action, which if not contemporane- 
ous, must have been universal. We have seen an able attempt to 
show thal this spe^cies of deposit did not take place at one and 
the same period^* Was merely the general consequence of si- 
milar causes acting at difl’erenl epochs. Our impression, we must 
however ikinhss to be, that the action jvas not only eo-exlcn- 
sive 'vith the gloho. l)iit ronlomporancom^ltt al any rale exhibits 
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proofs the mosr satisfactory, that the last great and extensive 
change which our earth has undergone, was effected by the agen- 
cy of water, in a state of rapid and violent motion. Ascribing 
this deposit to a single flood, it has been stylecl diluvial. 

There are cases where alluvial deposits rest upon the diluvi- 
um, and from tlie depth of tliese it has been attempted to calcu- 
late the time that has elapsed since the former of these actions 
was resumed. The diluvium has also been found in caverns ly- 
• ing upon an ancient stalagmite, and covered again with a new 
formation of that modification of carljonatc of lime. The thick- 
ness of the latter deposit has also been made the basis of a cal- 
culation, and although neither of these methods is to be con- 
sidered as approaching to an accuracy more perfect than some 
hundreds of years, the two methods confirm each other in 
the general result, which is, that, at a date not more remote 
than fifty or sixty centuries, there must have taken place a to- 
tal submersion of all the land, except, perhaps, the tops of high 
mountains, did they then exist. We have in the sacred vo- 
lume, a record of such a catastrophe, the flood of Noah, and 
from that time to the present, no convulsion, equally extensive 
in its inlluencc, has devastated the globe. Have not then the 
geologists wlio have seen in these indications the convincing 
evidence of that occurrence, been warranted in their inference, 
of the identity of an event pointed out by undeniable physical 
evidence, with one recorded in a history to which one of the 
most confirmed sceptics has recently admitted the merit of truth? 

TJie diluvial deposits arc found not only in the lower grounds, 
l)ut on the tops and sides of lofty mountains ; we have ourselves 
noted them distinctly characterized at high elevations upon the 
Kaatskills; they are found among the Alps at V’alorsinc, 6000 
feet above the level of the sea, and in another place at more than 
7()()() feet. The excavations made in the extension of the city of 
New-Vork at Corlaer^s Hook, have laid open a vast mass of di- 
luvium, and afforded means for studying it with great facility. 
U in fact presented the appearance of a great cabiaict of speci- 
mens of primitive and transition rocks, and it was possible in 
many cases to determine the very mountain whence the frag- 
ments had been lorn. The most remarkable boulder, for instance, 
of a weight of at least an hundred tons, was distinctly recogni- 
sable as identical in every res])cct with the granitic syenite of 
Schoolcy’s mountain, distant at least forty miles. Others had no 
kiiown type nearer Ilian Connecticut, in the opposite direction, 
while the gneiss and mica slate of the island of New-York, witli 
their various embedded minerals, the serpentme and many of 
the magnesian minerals of Hoboken, with^i&iidstone and trap 
. of the Pallisadoe range, were distinctly recognisable. In this 
great excavation, a region of a mile square was wholly 
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removed, lo a depth, in many places, thirty f^, no animal re- 
mains, as far as can he learnt, were detected ; thus markinc^ a 
most important diflerenec between these deposits and those of 
the Old continent. Such is the remark of an intelligent geolo- 
gist, whom we arc proud to reckon as our collahorate.ur^ and to 
whom that branch of Natural History is under no small obliga- 
tions. 

•‘Frafments of granite and other primitive rocks, cast here and there upon 
stratifietJ formations, and interpersed in diluvium,* present a fad as certain us it 
is astoiiisliing. All the chains of Mount .lura, all the mountains that precede the 
Alp^ tlic hills and plains of Germany and Italy, arc strewn with blocks of gra- 
nite, often of a great dimension, and always of a composition as pure, and as per- 
fect a crystallization, as the granites of the higher Alps. The same phenomenon 
is repeated in the plains of Russia, of Poland, of Prussia, of Denmark, and of 
. Sweden. From Holstein to Fiasterii Prussia, diliivialf grounds, sand and clay, 
Hse covered with an immenso number oi blocks of granite. Near the Island of 
Usedom, several points of granite rock rise from Iho bottom of the llaltic. Wc 
see in like manner, Scania and Jutland so filled with these fragments, that they 
construct of them enclosures, houses and churches. In the Lvmfiord, a gulf oi 
Jutland, and at some places on the western side of that pcninsulaitgi'eul p*)inls of 
g^nite rise from the bottom of the waters. Iliil what is still more remarkable, 
is to see immense masses of granite lying on the tops of Uoeduburg and Osmond, 
which arc more than 6000 feet in height, and arc therefore among the highest 
mountains in the North of Europe.” 

Beneath the diluvial deposit, we find beds and strata of sub- 
stances of different cbaracter, and which appear on a cursory view 
to tie involved in inextricable confusion. Long and careful exa- 
mination has at length been efficient in ascertaining that in this 
apparent disorder arc to hrj seen the traces of tn order, ;us pcrfoci 
as that of any other mechanism of nature, and of a succession of 
changes by which ilic earth has been finally fitted for the liahi- 
tation of man. These have been finally arranged into five 
rlistrnct classes, differiojfin their characters and position. Thes(‘ 
have been so fully described in a former article in this Journal, 
by the distinguished associate yhom vv'c have already quoted, 
that no more remains for us to say, than what is merely nec^es- 
sary to keep up the connexion of our subject. 

These stratified rocks or formations arc remarkable for the re 
gular order in which they succeed and overlie each oilier, fur- 
nishing distinct and indisputable evidence of their having lieen 
^formed in succession. Tlic first set of strata, which arc never co- 
^^Hred by any of the others, and Iience are conceived to he of 
most recent formation, lie inclined at a small angle to the hori- 
zon. In many cases they do not assume tlie cliaracler of rocks, 
but although distinctly sti'atified, are often soft and friable, j)ro- 
senting beds of marie and clay, and thick (](‘posits of sand. In 
some cases their appearance is so similar to diluvial or even al- 

* Our author has ••alluvion.” 

t Alluvial in our author. 
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luvial dcposils^TOat they might be mistaken for tliem, were it 
not for their more regular stratification. These are the tertiary 
formations of the German school^ the superior order of Coney- 
bearc and Philijis. 

Issuing from beneath these, and forming in their turn a consi- 
derable ))ortion of the surface of the earth, rising occasionally 
into considerable b‘lls, are strata of less uniform and regular in- 
clination, forming basins and cavities in which the tertiary depo- 
sits arc often found to lie, curved to conform to the bottoms of 
these basins. 

The third and fourth scries issue in their turn from bcneaUi 
the preceding, as does the iifth from beneath the fourth. 
is marked in succession, by a greater degree of confusion or dji- 
lortion in the sl7-atificalion, until the last, which is apparently^ 
uplicaved and thrown about without any regularity, its strata' 
being occasionally found in positions almost vei'tical. Not' only 
is tbc succession of the five dilTorcnt orders of rocks constant, 
but so is that in which the- several of each scries overlie 

each Ollier. This regularity of succession is, however, subject 
to this law ; namely, that rocks of particular orders, or even 
the whole order itsidf, may be wanting in particular districts; 
(bus, tertiary formations may be directly upon the lower order, 
and thUsecond, third, and fourth, may not be present ; or any 
one of the higher orders may lie directly upon any one of those 
we have stated to be inferior to ii, but it has never been observ- 
ed that the arrangement itself has been Inverted, or that a rock 
which is ill one place inferior, becomes, in its turn, superior in 
another. # 

Tho fifth, or inferior order, is unifii^^ly found beneath one 
or all of the others; and, wc may infer, that it in fact underlies 
(be whole, surface of the globe, forming not only the foundation 
of the solid land, but the original bottom on which the present 
bed of the sea is deposited. The rocks that compose this series 
are all highly crystalline in their character, arc mostly compos- 
ed of substances wholly or nearly insoluble in water, arc whol- 
ly de\ Old of organic remains, and arc in fact such substgiices as 
iiiighl be supposed to have been formed by slow cooling, from 
a state of igncoii.i fusion. Is it then assuming too much to infeiji, ■ 
iliat they arc in liict the crust which has been first formed upotf 
the surface of the earth, intensely heated by its own condensa- 
tion, under the action of the gravitating force, that, communi- 
eated to it by the band of the (b eator, determined its figure, and 
still maintains its equilibrium. Wc do not include in this class, 
as is usually tionc, tJie crystalline rocks not stratified, as wc con- 
ceive them to have been formed in another manner, to which 
. we shall hereafter r||^. All the four higher scries of strata 
show^ in the most cvlq^t manner, that their formation lias been 
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due to the action of water; the grauwacke is, pwhaps, the only 
rock that exists among them, in which the question could, even 
on simple in.spcc,tion of specimens, appear doubtful ; but this 
rock lies at tlu\*basc of the old red sandstone, and upon the 
limestone (^f tlie submedial order, or transition, as it is styled 
by the AVcrncrians, and is equally regular in its stratification 
with citlii r ; \vc cannot, therefore, admit any other cause of its 
formation than what is common to them. 

Some of tlicse strata arc obviously mechanical, otlicrs chemi- 
cal dcjiosits ; thus, Ihc sandstones and conglomerates arc certain- 
ly the products of the disintegration of ojder rocks by a vio-^ 
lent abrasion of running water, and liave settled when the cur- 
reuts have ceased to flow ; all calcareous rocks, except the limc- 
of the inferior or fifth order, the primitive of Werner, 
other hand, appear to have been products of chemical 
precipitation ; while there are a few cases, as in the beds of rock 
salt, where the deposit must have been due to evaporalion. 

Of all these rocks and formations, the primitive, as has alrea- 
dy been stated, and the sandstones, arc wholly devoid of orga- 
nic remains. And even the last rule is to be received as not 
wholly free from exception ; for vegetable impressions have 
been found, as w'e arc credibly informed, in sandstone, at Ny- 
ack on the Hudson, and near JJcllevillc in Ncw-Jerscy,%jsides 
some other similar cases wc shall hereafter note. All the ollic^r 
strata present a greater or less abundance of the traces of the 
organic kingdoms, from the slate, which lies lowest of the fourth 
order, to the most recent beds of the tertiary, and to so much 
of the dilulAum as has been examined in the old continent. 
And although in the isdkted case of the diluvium at New-Y ork, 
no fossil remains have been found, wc are yet unprepared to 
admit this as more than an exception, and arc inclined to think 
that the remains of the mastodon, for instance, must be dihivi- 
an, or pre-diluvian. In this opinion, however, wc know that wc 
are opposed by high authority, and therefore do not express it 
witliout hesitation. 


« Or{^nizcil fossil remains belong to three different classes : the remains that 
. liave preserved their natural state, at least in part ; pctiifactions ; and iniprcs- 

7^ ** The remains of llie first class arc principally bones, and even entire skele- 
ton^ which, after having been stripped of the skin and flesli that covered them, 
have remained, some buried in llic cartli, others hidden in deep caverns. 'I'liey 
are, sometimes, calcined in whole or in part, without having lost their configu- 
ration 5 they at others pi’cserve, not only their texture, but even some traces of 
their hair and skin. Tlicy are also occasionally seen covered witli a calcareous 
crust. 

“ Petrifactions, to use this word in its familiar sense, include all stony bodies 
that liave the figure of an organized body. Thci*c are cases in whicli ’a slroiig 
solution has penetrated inio a cavit} formed by an organic body tliat has disap^ 
peared. Tlijiin t}ie strong substance has occupied the cavity (hat has been left 
empty, and ItfSi taken the externa) form of the body that formerly existed there. 
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It* this body were, raPinstancc, a branch or trunk of a tree, the stone will have 
at its siiifucc its knots and asperities ; but W'ithiii, it will present all the charac- 
ttTs of a true stone ? it will be no more, to use the languaije of llaiiy, than the 
statue of the substance that it has replaced. ^ • 

** At other times, a vcg-ctable or animal substance, whilejjunderfcoing’ dccom- 
])()sition in a successive manner, and by obvious dejfrecs, is pressed by tlic petri- 
1} ing- liquid that already surrounds it. As soon as an orffanic particle has disap- 
peared, its place is occupied by one of stone.” 

» • ft * » 

“ Metallized bodies, and those which have been chang'ed into bitumen or car- 
bon, belong- to this system of fonnafum ; thus, the turcjuoiscs, for instance, arc 
the teeth of a great marine animal ; a metallic s\;bsiance has penetrated theili« 
and has gradually replaced the softer parts of the biMies. f 

“ Impressions arc often found lietween the plates of slaty rocks ; they ape^.|g- 
lievos or intaglios representing the skeletons of animals, particularly fsh, learaK 
bccds, and entire plants, of wliicU the most common kind belong to the foru^S'. 

The inijirussions of vejijetablcs are most abunclanl in the 
tliat acc.oin])any coal formations ; those of leaves and hranc^S 
are llie most common, l)ut there are a few instances in which 
liicv retain the dedicate struct tire of the flowers. All analogy 
leads to the inference, that those now foiiml in tem])eratc cli- 
mates, arc of such a character as could only exist in tropical rc- 
4i;ions ; and when, as in some of the newer formations, the spe- 
cies are idmitical with those whiidi now exist, the living tyj)e is 
only found williin the torrid zone. :\ still more curious fact, 
IS thtdr identity in similar formations in diHereiit jiarls of the 
world. At the present day, llie same soil in Pennsylvania and 
lOngland [jroducc's plants of very diilerent characters, and those 
\\hirh arc native to each are of wholly distinct genera and spe- 
cies, while the fo^ssils that accoinjiany tln^ coal in the tw^o coim- 
in<‘sare ])rcciscly similar, Pul even those brought by Parry 
troin the polar region of ISlelville island, are iilentical with 
ihose of England, and of course with those of lliis distant part 
of the saiiH! hemisjihcrc in which the forim r are formed, al- 
ilnuigh the character of the climate is so diverse. Al llie c|)Och 
(d' the coal formation, the.re existed plants, of genera, wdiich, in 
I cmperatc climates, at present rarely rise to more than a few 
ii.ches in lieiglit, and wdiich were at that remote period of cnor- 
iiKuis si/e. Thus, the forus must have attained llie height of 
Irom lifty to sixty feet. At present, the forus assume the size 
c*l' a tree only in tlic vciy w’armest climates, and even there, are 
lar inferior in magnitude to those of the coal formation. Now, 
it is W'cll known, that the large size of the living species is due 
to great and constant lieat, aiul copious moisture. Hence w'c may 
fairly infer that similar circumstances existed even at Alel- 
villc i.%tand. wdiiTO, at the present time, for the greater part of 
the yoar, the Ihermomeler is beh»\v the freezing point. 

As furtlier instances of the same kind, we may quoie ll.e fol- 
lowing facts. Kaujas SjU Fond found, in a marly slate, cc vered 
by lava, in France, the tree colloii, the liouid amber styn x, the 

VO I i\, — NO. 17 Id • 
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cassia fistula, ami oilier plants of tropical r^f^ns. Tlie same 
obseK^cr found the fruit of the arcea palm near Coloj^ne. The 
elastic bitumen of Derbyshire in England, is identical with the 
caoutchouc, which now grow's only in the warmer parts of South 
America ; and the amlier of Prussia appears to be a fossil gum, 
similar to the ('opal. 

Among the more recent in formation of fossil vegetables, arc 
the biturniiiized woods : these arc often buried to great deptlis 
by diluvian action, but arc never found in perfect rock. The 
most remarkable instance of this kind is at Bovey-Heathficld, 
in England, and beneath is found the rctinasphaltum, that seems 
;tD he no more tliaii the expressed viscorous juice of the trees. 
Coal is a similar formation, but duo to a more ancient period. 

■ The mines of Pennsylvania occasionally furnish specimens, in 
which the fibre of the wood is as distinctly visible as in recently 
prepared charcoal. However these vast beds may have been 
formed, no doubt whatever can exist in respect to their \egeta- 
ble origin. 

Among animal remains found in the fossil stale, shells aiid 
zoojdiytes arc the most abundant. They form tlie |)rincipal pai tS 
of rocks which often occujiv considerable districts. They are most 
frequent in calcareous strata, from the transition limestones lo 
the highest of the marles. A remarkable fact is observed in 
'respect to these shells, and the oth(*r fossils which accompaii} 
them ; those wliidi are found in the oldest, . 3 Pf transition forma- 
tions, arc more mfrerent from tho.se that oSw exist, than tliosc in 
the more modern dtiposits. Thus the transition limestones and 
slates contain Icrrcbratulitcs, with encrinites^j nentacrinites, and 
U:ilobitcs ; in those of .the submedial and ri^ial series we hi id 
bi^lemnitcs and the cornu ammonis ; many of which arc extinct 
genera, and some of wliicli arc of families that arc no longer 
found living on our globe, while even where tlie genus is now 
to be met with, the sjiecies at least has become extinct ; while 
in the latest of the tertiary or superior formations, we liiitl os- 
tracites, pectinites, buccinites, chamites, and many other genera 
that are still abundant, and even types of living species. 

By far the greater part of the animals whose remains are found 

the older strata arc aquatic, and the vast extents over wliich 

^Hhey are distributed, show, that the waters must at one time have 
covered a very great jiroportion of what is now dry land. Noi 
has tills change been produced by any gradual subsidence, for 
we find no coincidence in the levels of those portions of the 
land that contain similar fossils; some for instance arc still lower 
than the level of the jircscnt ocean ; others, again, of similar 
character, rest upon the tops or sides of the higliest mountains. 
In Europe, the tojis of the iiighesl of tlie Pyrenees, rising 1 lOOd 
feet abojuie tlie level of the sea, arc of limestone, eoiiiaiiiiiig nu- 
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mcrous fossil retrains, while Humboldt found a rock, similarly 
characterized, among the Andes, at the height of 14000 f(fet. 

The ancient philosophers, who, in other departments of phy- 
sical science, were far behind the moderns, seem in this alone to 
have pursued a process of inductive reasoning, which led to re- 
sults far more accurate than any attained by the moderns, until 
within a very few years. The dogmatism which determined to find 
in every fossil aquatic remain a proof of the particular Noachic 
#5lugc, and the timidity of those whose rcuparches had made 
them better informed, left the world wholly in the dark as to 
the real inferences to be drawn from a study of the structure of 
the eartli ; but what modern geologist could better express whit 
arc now admitted opinions, than the words which the Romti);:;^: 
poet puts in the mouth of Pythagoras. C 

“ Vicli cjjo, quod quondam fucrat solidissima tellus, 

Ksae I'^retum. Vidi factas ex xqiiore terras : 

Et j)rocul a pelajj^ concha jacuerc marina: ; 

Ef vetus inventa cst in montibus unchora summis. 

Qdiodquc fiiit campus, vallcm decursus aquariiin 
Fecit : ct cluvie mons cst deductus in a:qii(»r : 

Eque paludusa siccla humus aret arenis ; 

Quxquc sitim tulerant, stagpiata paludibus hument. 

Hie fontes Natum novos cmisit, at illic 
t'Jausit : et antiquis cuncussa tremoribus orhis 
Fluroina ])rosiliunt ; aut cxcjccata resident.” 

The order in which fossil remains arc found to succeed each 
other in the succesi^W formations that arc to }Sk traced from the 
oldest rocks to the diluvial deposit, are well illustrated in the 
words of a late difttinguished philosopher, whom we shall quote. 

“ 111 those strata 'w 1 ||ch are deepest, and whi^ must consequently be sim- 
jjosed to be tlic carlicftt 'deposited, forms, even of l^ctablc life, are rare; sheus 
and veg-etahlc remains arc found the next in order; the bones of fishes and 
cj\ipar()us reptiles exist in the following class ; the remains of bii-ds, with those 
oi the same ircncra mentioned before, in the next order ; those of quadrupeds 
<'f i:\tinclspccicsinastillmorcrccent class; and it is only iu the loose and 
slightly consolidated strata of gravel and s:iiid, and wliicli are usually called 
tlihivial formations, that the remains of animals siicli as now people the globe 
are found, witli others of extinct species. But in none of these formations, 
uliolhcr called secoiulaiy, tertiary, or diluvial, have the remains of man, or any 
of Ills works, been discovered : and whoever dwells upon this subject, must be 
couximxd tliat the pre.sent older of things, and the comparatively recent cx- 
islrncc of man as the master of the globe, are as certain as the destruction of a* ^ 
former and different order, and the extinction of a number of living forms, which ’ ' 
have types in being. In the oldest secondary strata there are no remains of such 
animals as now belong to the surface ; and in the rocks which may be regarded 
as most recently deposited, these remains occur but rarely, and with abundance 
of distinct species there .seems, as it were, a gradual approach to the present 
systevn of things, and a succession of destmetions and creations preparatoiy to 
tl)e existence of man.” 

We have stated that the zoopliytes and shell-fish have left the 
most numerous fossil remains. Those of other families arc not 
•bowovcM’ ran*, h'ish, fop instance, arc fouiul in groat abundance. 
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near plarus in Switzerland, in clay slate ; in ^rmany, at Pa- 
penj^lj Upi , in a slaty marie, in the cupriferous slate of Eisleben, 
in the* fetid lime/itone of Oehningen. They are also found in 
Egypt, and we have specimens of the same sort from hyria, 
in a limestone appai'cntly belonging to the oolitic or Jura form- 
ation. China and the coast of Coromandel have also fossils of 
this sort, h'd by far the greatest quantity have been procured 
from Mount Itolca, near Verona. A splendid suite from the last 
locality are to bc^seen in the Gibbs’ Cabinet at New-llaves.’ 
Besides the impressions of entire fish, separate portions are very 
abundant, and ])erha))s the most frequent of these arc the tectli 
of sharks, which arc sometimes of a magnitude vastly greater 
than those of any living s})ecics. Animals of the class of am- 
I phibia appear not to have existed until after the aera that gave 
birth to fish. The oldest arc probably the tortoises, of whicdi a 
specimen has been found in sandstone near Beriingon. They 
have also Ixam found in England, in the Netherlands near Brus- 
sels, at Aix in Provence, and in the quarries near Paris. 'J'be 
most rciTiarkal)lc fossils of this class belong, however, to the 
lizard family. Of these the most remarkable arc the plesiosaurus, 
the mcgalosaiirus, the iguanodon, and the crocodile of Ma(*.s- 
tricht, all belonging to extinct species. 

The marine animals that are met with in a fossil stale, an^ in 
great part fi)roign 1o the (dimates in whic.h they arc found burit‘d 
U has been show^ that tlie fish of Holca haM.their nearest living 
prototypes in Ihe^'scsas of Otaheito. The.^^rpites of Gothland 
liavc been supposed to be petrifactions of Jhe medusae of India. 
The madrepores, so abundant in liussia and in the frozen desert*^ 
of^ Siberia, only live hfdw in seas within tropics. Sludls 
analogous fo a great part of those found fossil in JOngland, an- 
only to be seen in the Atlantic, in a living state, on t/io eoas/s- 
of Florida and Cvdja, A shell-formed fowil al Havre. \s only to 
he met with recent at Amboyna. 

Of the shells found in Italy, fossil in the sub Appcninc hills, 
many are common to the Mediterranean and tlic Indian oceans. 
But while those in the fossil state and the recent specimens from 
the tropics correspond in size, individuals of the same species 
,.^om the Mediterranean arc dwarfish and degenerate. 

" * Thus then the remains of aquatic and amphibious animals 
appear to confirm the conclusion drawn from vegetable fossils, 
a|t a climates of temperature as elevated as that now found in 
m tropics, once extended into liigh northern latitudes. It has 
been seen that the fossil remains and impressions of shells have 
been found at groat heights upon the sides, and even upon the 
tops of mountains ; and that in the older of the strata no trace 
is to he found of ar.y but aquatic animals, 'fhiis before onr 
existing mountains and the minerals they contain had arisen 
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above the general surface ; before diluvial and alluvial deposits, 
or even the great formations of sandstone and conglomej||e had 
arisen from their disintegration, the globe was covert, in a 
great degree, and as it appears from considerations we have not 
space to enter into, by various successive eruptions, with waters, 
sometimes fresh, sometimes saline- These waters have, it could 
be readily inad(^ to appear, often rested long on the surface in a 
quiet state, after having been in violent agitation ; and long ages 
of tranquillity have been succeeded a.id closed by convulsions 
of the most violent character. 

In all the regularly stratified formal! ons, animals of the mam- 
miferous or cetaceous classes arc wholly wapting; at least we . 
have no proof tliat can be relied upon of any having been found 
in formations wliich took place prior to the last great deluge, that^ 
covered so much of the land with diluvium. In this last forma- 
tion, however, they arc often found in great abundance. Some 
of them are of recent, others of extinct species. Among the 
most remarkable of the latter are, the palacothcrium, and ano- 
plotherium, found near Paris ; the megalonyx, an animal of the 
sloth genus, but of the size of an ox, found in Virginia; a still 
larger sloth, called the megatherium, found nearllucnos Ayres ; 
the fossil elephant, as different from the living elephants of India 
or Africa, as the horse is from the ass, and whicli has been found 
in Kuro))C, in Asia, and in America. The mastodon, of which se- 
vcrtil species have^ been discovered on the. banks of the Hud- 
son, in Kcntucky^ln Louisiana, in the plains m Quito, in France, 
and finally on the borders of the Irrawaddy. 

The bones of rhinoceroses, bears, elephants, and hyaenas, have 
been found mixdj in confusion in caverns; and it has been shown 
by Auckland thal the latter animal had inhabit t;d those caverns, 
and drawn thither tlie carcasses of the others as his prey, in one 
of the m(jsl perfect inducUve arguments whvel^ has been produc- 
ed, since Uacon propounded the rules of that species of reasoning. 

‘*Thc movcalilc earths, that fill the bottoms of valleys, aiul which cover Iho 
surface of great plains, havcTurnishcd us in the above two orcler.s, of pachidermata 
ami flephaiits, the hones of twelve species, to wit ; one rhinoccrosjtwohippo- 
] Kit ami, two tapirs, an elephant, and six mastodons. All these twelve species 
are now absolutely extinct in the climates in which their bones arc found. The 
mastodons alone may be considered as forming a sep.*irale genus, now unknown, 
but closely approaoiiing to tlic elephant. All the others belong to genera nfitv 
cxistiniT in the torrid zone. 'JMirca; of these living genera arc now found only 
in the ancient coiitinciit, to wit : the rhinoceros, tlie hippopotami, am! the ele- 
phant ; the fourth, that of the lajiirs, only exist in the now. Tlic distiiiuition of 
the fossil species is diilerrnt; the tapii*s have bcen Jbuml only upon the old con- 
linenl, while elephants have been discovered in the new.” 

'Fhc fossil species, although ludonging to known anci existing 
arc essentially diflbreni in sjjccies from iliosc whieb now 
live upon the earth. 'J'bc. fornuir are noi mere varieties, but 
Itave marked specific differences. Tlil.-^ at least is be'yond all 
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doubtjn respect to the smaller of the hippopotami, and the gi- 
as well as the fossil rhinoceros, and is extremely 
probs^m in respect to the elephant and the smaller tapir. If there 
be any question of the fact, it is only in respect to the greater 
'^hippopotamus. 

These (lilFci*riit bones arc buried in all different places in beds that resem- 
ble each otlicr. They are often mixed indiscriminatay with those of other ani- 
mals, identical with those which exist at present. These l)eds are generally 
moveable, sandy, or marly, and always within a short distance of the surface. It 
is therefore probable that those bones have been enveloped by the last catas- 
trophe of tlic globe. In a great iiumber of places, they are accompanied by the 
accumulated s])oils of marine animals ; in other places, but these are less numer- 
ous, the remains of marine suiimals arc not found, and sometimes the sand or 
marie that covers them contains only fresh-tvater shells. Although a small num- 
ber of shells attached to fossil bones indicate that they have remained some time 
tinder water, yet is there no authentic account of their having been found covered 
with regular stony beds, filled with marine remains, nor, in consequence, is there 
any proof of the sea having made, a long and peaceable slay above them. 

The catastrophe that has covered them, would appear th^ to have been a 
great marine inundation, of no long duration, were it not diat they arc found upon 
the tops of high mountains, whither the waters of our pHiibscnt ocean could neve” 
have reached in their most violent agitations. On the other hand, these bones 
presenting no appearance of having been rolled, being occasionally only fractur- 
ed, as the remains of our present domestic animals may occasionally be, and be- 
ing sometimes found in entire skeletons, and accumulated as if in a common ce- 
metciy, demonstrate that the living beings to which they have belonged, must 
have met their fat;p in the vciy parts of the globe in which we now find the fos- 
sil monuments of their existence.” 


All the animals^ which wc have particuki^y ‘gpoken, arc of 
genera now only Wnd in the torrid zone," aSpt the abundance of 
food which their great size would have caused ttieni to require, 
renders their existence in numbers only posSihie in a ivarm cli- 
mate. Their remains ai«, however, found iq^iflmost jiolar re- 
gions, whence wc obtaid a third link in the ^!iin of evidence, 
that before the last great catastroplie to which the globe ivas sub- 
jected, its surface must liavc been warmer at present. 

Wc have seen in a former place, that su(3i0i change of tempe- 
rature may liavc gradually occurr^ in consSjuence of a cooling 
of the external surface of the globe by anr^xcess of its radiatioii 
above the quantity of l^at received from the sun. The final 
cooling of its solid cruM, down to the mean^ temperature at 
l^ich we now find it, might, as is obvious, have beep effected by 
fflP**5at iiTiqition of waters, like that of which wc Have distinct 
evidence in tin* diluvial deposits, and the animal remains upon 
its svirfacc. From that time, a state of equilibrium in the action 
of Bdlar and terrestrial radiation liaving been attained, while the 
111 temperature still continues to depend upon the internal 
icturc and nature of the globe, tlie distribution of heat upon 

^surface, and the vicissilu(^^^s of tlie seasons, have been solely 

influenced by Ihc varying relation between these two radiations, 
which if equal I' each other in iheir total amounts, differ in every 
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dilTei’oiit lalitu^, for every successive day in the year, 
ing each varying hour of the day. 

It has been attempted to explain this chanj^e that hai 
tioiiably taken place in the temperature of climate, by conceiv- 
ing a change in the »situation of the earth’s axis. This hypothe- 
sis, however, is shown to be untenable by the calculations of 
physical astronomy: no other cause then remains but an actual 
change in the condition of the earth itself. 

The most remarkable of all the phenomena which the earth 
presents, are the great changes of weight that have taken place in 
identical formations which must have arisen from the j)rcvalence 
of water, and therefore nearly if not exactly upon the same level. 
The primitive or lowest stratified rocks, probably had not water 
for their cause; still, however, they must have been in the fluid 
state, and these arc not only found beneath all other rocks, and in . 
the lowest places to which the industry of man has penetrated, 
bul they also rise and form the greatest j)art in bulk of many of 
the highest mountains ; indeed, if we except volcanic mountains, 
of all the more elevated masses. The transition and secondary 
formations are subject to similar although less changes of level, 
rising, as has been seen, to the tops of the Pyrenees, and to even 
a greater height on the sides of the Andes. The tertiary or su- 
jicrior formations are found in Italy and Sicily, forming moun- 
tains several thousand feet in height, while the latest of all, the 
diluvial Avith its ^mbedded mammalia, cxistein the lofty table 
land of Quito. T&' inference is irresistible, Ihat we do not now 
find these deposits at the levels where they were left by the 
ocean, as in tho^ase of the primitive rocks by their own crys- 
tal lization from""a]^^uid state, but that they .have been altered in 
their positions by actions of a character totally distinct from 
tliat by wliich they were originally formed. 

This inference ifl'Still further confirmed by the great and sud- 
den changes of lev^that are frequently to be seen in similar 
strata, faults, as they arc styled by miners, in Avhich the same 
bed lias its level som^imes changed hundreds, nay even thou- 
sands of feet. These faults, if in greate^ abundance in the more 
ancient rocks, arc to be found even in the newest, and sometimes 
alfect several formations incumbent on each other, of ages 
most diflerent. Thus, then, we have distinct and conclusive ^ 
dcncc, that as vve inferred from theory, the solid crust of the 
globe has been shattered and fractured repeatedly, and al. all tJie 
difTcrent epochs of its history. This fracturing and cracking we 
have shown, must, in conformity Avith strict mechanical lawi^’ 
have been attended Avitli the rise of the molten liquid from be- 
neath, Avliich ought in some cases to haA^c formed veins anti dykes, 
in the |)laces Avhere the fractures occurred. It is however pos- 
sible, that the rise of the fluid from beneath, may notlj.ave taken 
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plac^whcre the pressure occurred ; but it would then have been 
coxd|||||fed by iiydrostatic pressure, to issue at some other point, 
breara^ and tearing the weaker parts of the solid crust, in or- 
der to afibrd itself a vent. 

The latter class of phenomena are still in action, and we have 
evident traces of their occurrence in all the different stages of 
the world’s existence; of the former it will also be seen there is 
conclusive evidence. 

The visible effects of a subterranean heat, are most frequently 
met with at the present day in the form of volcanoes. Of these, 
there arc not only a great number in activity, but there are still 
more that ha.ve been certainly active since the last great change 
that the surface of the earth has undergone. 

That part of the |k'eat group of mountains which we have be- 
fore described, which lies in the new continent, contains many 
active volcanoes, and others but recently extinet. Terra del 
Fuego, as its very name imports, is the seat of many ; Chili has 
several ; in Peru arc to be noted Arequipa,^ichinca, and Cota- 
paxi ; while Chimborazo is obviously one that has become ex- 
tinct at a period not remote. Passing the Isthmus of Panama, 
we find the volcanoes of Guatimala and Nicaragua almost infi- 
nite in number. In Mexico, are Orezaba, Popocatepetl, and 
Jorullo, the last of which first rose from beneath the surface in 
1759. California has five active volcanoes; and we know, from 
the observations La Perouse and Cook, ^^at they also ex- 
ist along the nortniWestern coast of AmericaPMount St. Elias, 
in particular, was seen in a state of eruption. These mountains 
connect those of Mexico with the volcanoes of the Aleutian 
islands and of the peninsula of Alaska, w|feh continue the 
system towards Kamtscl^tka, in which peninsuik there are three 
of grcat;i violence. We have seen some* Tgfiofs, that there are 
active imlcanocs to the north-west of Chalii but none now ex- 
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ist in Thibet ; and the action that once 
sought new vents, in regions more neai^ 
the ocean. Thus, Japan has eight voicahoes, Formosa several, 
and, in proceeding td'^ie south, the land of volcanic action 
widens, and becomes or immense extent, It embraces the Phi- 

te ine, Marian, and Molucca islands, Java, Sumatra, Queen 
rlotte’s islands, and the New-Hebrides. The active volca- 
noes of Europe and western Asia are few in number; but those 
tl^ are extinct form a great system, in which the active ones 
m included, and which seems to spread in the form of a belt, 
the Caspian sea to the Atlantic. Volcanic action still oc- 
.eurs on the shores of the Caspian. In the chain of Elburg is a 
lofty mountain that still emits smoke, and around whose base 
are several distinct craters. Syria and Palestine abound in vol- 
canic appearances, of which the great crater that has swallowed 
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up the waters of the Jordan^ and forms the Dead sea, is the 
most remarkable. Greece and the Grecian ArchipelMjlhave 
been, almost within historic times, the seat of a volcanic aWKi, of 
great extent and violence, and which has not wholly exhausted 
itself. In Sicily, iEtna has burnt for 3300 years, and is yet 
surrounded by extinct craters of more ancient date. The Lipari 
islands are wholly volcanic. Vesuvius, that had long before in- 
termitted its eruptions* and broke forth again in the great one 
that destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is not the only vol- 
canic mountain' of Naples. An extinct one of much greater 
size is to be found near Roccafina. The catacombs of Rome 
are excavated in lava, and Tuscany contains strong evidences of 
volcanic action. Volcanic indications can be traced near Padu% 
Verona, and Vicenza, extending into Daliivatia. A district of 
Hungary was suspected of containing the seeds of subterranean 
fire, and the suspicion has been confirmed by an actual eruption. 
Germany and Bohemia contain a great number of extinct vol- 
canoes, as does the south of France, and particularly Auvergne. 
In Spain, too, the proofs of a volcanic agency arc clear and de- 
cisive. 

Greenland and Iceland present a third group of volcanoes; in 
the latter island, a single volcano was in a stotc of continuous 
eruption for five or six years. The Azores,' the Canaries and 
IN'ladeiras, also contain numerous volcanoes, both active and ex- 
tinct, as do the Ca^bean islands. 

In com])aring toother volcanoes that arc iwprescnt activity, 
and others in which the crater and the streams of emitted lava 
arc too distinct tb^permit a doubt of their having arisen from the 
same cause, difTcMjkccs are observed that only have arisen from 
great differences m ite circumstances uniSer which the eruption 
has taken place. In || 9 any of the ancient volcanoes, we find the 
1 ' mi tied streams are^^anged in prismatic forms, constituting 
l)usa1t, and frequent^ passing into what under other circum- 
stances would be 8t^e4 tnip by the Wemerians. Now, we 
know that when streams of lava enter the sea, they spontane- 
ously assume the ])rismatic structure. iJStence wc may infer, 
that these ancient volcanoes originally g^e vent to their craters 
beneath the level of the sea, at a time when the rocks throu|d|| 
which they penetrated, and over which their streams have passdoP 
were beds of the primitive ocean. The trap rocks themselves 
may liavc been formed in a similar manner, by upward prcssuip 
of the igneous fluid beneath, through the veins and fissuiw.^ 
formed on the breaking of the solid crust. Trap traverses, inMI 
dykes of unknown d 3 pth, many formations, and is occasional^r 
seen forming ueds between successive strata. It frequently oc- 
curs in faults, and sometimes in extensive overlying masses. 

. Close observation, and a just course of analogy, lead to the irre- 
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^itij^conclusion, that all the trap rocks, however situated or 
arrajfljll^ grow out of the same great cause, the rising of the 
liqUKTOterior of, the earth to its surface. An action sometimes 
taking place through veins and fissure^ in the solid crust, and 
sometimes by the eruption of volcanoes, both occurring during 
the pressure of water upon the surface. One of the most ex- 
tensive groups of trap-rocks is to be seen in the north-eastern 
part of the state of New-Jersey. The Hudson is bordered for 
nearly forty miles by a great ridge^f columnar rock, lying upon 
sandstone. When tliis is surveyed \yith '^n eye to its anajpgy 
' to volcanic action, it appears as if it were the outpourings of a 
crater, whose basin is now occupied by the lake in which the 
Hackensack river , takes its rise, and whence a great stream of 
lava has run over me sandstone rock, as far as the strait that 
separates Staten Island from the main land. The two Newark 
mountains are ridges of the same description, of even greater 
extent ; other smaller ridges of the same kind arc also distinct- 
ly visible, and the whole of this last system appears to have 
proceeded from a crater now filled by the alluvion of the Pas- 
saic, but which is bordered by a ridge still occiij)ying two-thirds 
of a circle, and showing conclusive marks of igneous action, 
that goes by the |[gme of the Hook mountain. The phenome- 
non of a dyke of trap is well exhibited in the quarries near 
Hartford in Connecticut, where this rock has been laid bare for 
a considerable d^lh, as it rises through a sandstone rock, in- 
stead of overlying it, as it is seen to do on ?bc Hudson. 

The trap-rocks, which are, generally speaking, of the charac- 
ter called by mineralogists greensloiic, vary in this district of 
Ncw-Jcrscy, from a compact basalt of honidipBneous structure, 
to one of regular and distinct crystallizatiotr, not distinguishable 
in hand s])ccimcnslfom primitive syenite- A rock of this last 
character is to be found in the mountain^||at extends from Mor- 
ristown to Mount Jfemble, which is coli|iinar in its structure, 
but almost identical, in mere external chai%cters, with stratified 
rocks of gneiss containing hornblende, that are found in the pri- 
mitive rklgcs within milns. 

. Thus then the olde^oLatnic rocks ..gradually pass in character 
Iteo those which, under the general name of granitic, form the 
^|P|)arent nucleus of gneiss and mica slate mountains, and penc- 
4||^e them, and the primitive limestones, in veins. One of the best 
JjH^nces of veins of granite with which we are acquainted, are 
HH||e which occur in the quarries of white marble at Kingsbridge, 
IllPn^ch arc traversed in every direction by thin veins of a rock, 
^incipally composed of a while fetid felspar, mixed with span- 
gles of silvery mica, and small grains of quartz, interspersed 
with occasional masses of tourmaline. The famous locality of 
chrysoberyl, beryl, and other interesting minerals, at Iladdam, 
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in Connecticut^ is said to occur in a granitic vein passing through 
strata of gneiss. JtM. 

In all these cases wc cannot fail to see evidence of^mfeous 
erimtion^, taking place, however, under circumstances widely 
different from those of our present terrestrial volcanoes, or of 
the submarine craters of more remote dates, but which can be 
readily explained by supposing, either that the penetration took .. 
place when the surface of the earth was so intensely heated as 
to admit of the injected veins being slowly cooled, and therefore 
more perfectly crystaUized ; 6r that the issuing mass was so great 
asib retain its heat for a great length of time. 

It might at first sight appear difficult to explain how volcanic 
energies should atill continue in aclivily> now that the mean 
temperature of the earth has become conf^nt, and the outiu: 
crust can be no longer subject to the shrinking, and consequent' 
cracking which it must have undergone while cooling. The phe- 
nomena that attend volcanic eruptions furnish a full explanation 
of this, for they arejittended in almost all cases with the evolu- 
tion of great quantities of gaseous matters, and steam, which 
must therefore exist in a state of intense compression, and at 
elevated temperatures, in the mass whence the volcanic flood 
issues. Their elastic energies are sufficient to account for all the 
striking effects that attend the action of volcanoes. 

The earthquake is a phenomenon connected with volcanic 
eruptions, and arising from the same great caj^e ; but while the 
latter are confined certain mountains, andprestricted within 
narrow limits at the present day, an earthquake is sometimes 
found to prevail over a very large portion of the earth’s surface. 
To omit the moitt usual phenomena of earthquakes, wc shall 
speak of but one, H^b^ch has in some cases been observed, that 
llirows a great light upon the manner in%hich the stratified 
rocks have had their libels changed, and bei^ dislocated And dis- 
torted in the mannci^e now find them- We allude to the sud- 
den raising of counties of greater or less dxteiit. Of this we 
shall quote three several instani^es from a paper of J^ago’s. 

**Durin{r the night of the 38th Septdfiber district of thtoe or four 

square miles, situated in the Intendency of Vallad^l, in Mexico, was raised up, 
like an inflated blijldder. The limits where tlie elevation ceased may still he||| 
determined at the present day, by the fnicture of the strata. At these ru^HF 
the elevation of the ground above its primitive level, or that of the surroundlllg 
plain, is no more than tliirty-seven feet ; but towards the centre of the lifted 
district, the total elevation is not less than five hundred feet. 

This phenomenon had been preceded by earthquakes that lasted nearly two 
months; but when the catastrophe occurred, all seemed tranquil; it was an- 
noimccd only by a horrible subterranean noise, that took place at the moment-;^ 
when the ground was lifted. Thousands of little cones, of from six to ten feet in 
height, called by the natives ovens, arose in every direction ; finally six great 
projections were suddenly formed along a great crevice lying in a norl’.i-east and 
south-west direction, all of which were elevated from 1200 to 1600 feet above 
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the adjacent plains. The greatest of these small mountains lias become^ a true 
VolcaM^hat of Jorullo, and vomits forth lava. 

be seen that the most evident and well characterized volcanic phe- 
nomeniffiicompanied the catastrophe of Jorullo ; that they were perhaps its 
cause ; but tliis did nbt prevent an extensive ,^iii, old and well consolidated. 
Upon which the sugar-cane and indigo were culllvated, from being, in our own 
days, suddcMiIy raised far above its primitive level. The escape of iirflamed mat- 
ter, the formation of tlie ovens and of Ae volcano of Jorullo, far from having 
contributed to produce this effect, must on the contrary have lessened it ; for 
all these openings niust have acted like safety valves, and permitted the^levat- 
ing cause to have dissipated itself, whether it were a gas or a vapour. If. the 
ground had opposed a greater resistance ; ^ it had not given way in solnany 
points, the plain of Jorullo, instead of becoming a Simple hill five huiidn^leet 
ui height, might have acquired the relief of the neighbouring summUa 
Cordilleras. 

** The circumstances that attended the formation of a new island near '^an- 
torin, in the Greek Arc^elago, seem to me also well fittdd to prove that sub- 
terranean fires not onlymntribute to elevate mountains by the aid of ejections 
^rnisbed by the craters of volcanoes, but that they also sometimes lift the already 
consolidated crust of the globe. 

** On the 18th and 23d May 170f, there were slight shocks of an- earthquake 
at Santorin. 

On the 23d, at sunrise, there was seen between the great and little Rameni 
(two small islands) an object that was taken for the bull of a shipwrecked ves> 
ael. Some sailora proceeded to the spot, and on their return '‘eported, to the 
great surprise of the whole population, that it was a rock that had risen from 
3ie waves. In this spot the sea had formerly a depth of from 400 to 500 feet. 

** On the 24th, manv pemons visited the new island, and collected upon its 
surface large oysterajlpat had not ceased to adhere to the rock. The island was 
seen sensibly to increase in size. 

•‘From the 23d Ma^ until the 13th or 14th June, the island gradually increased 
in extent and elevatii^ without agitation and without noise. C)n the 13th June 
it might be about huW mile in circuit, and from 20 to 25 feet in height. Neither 
flame nor smoke had iiisued from it 

“ From the first appearance of the island, the water near its shores had been 
troubled ; on the 15th June it became almost boiling. 

“ On the 1 6th, seventeen or eighteen black rocks rose from the sea between 
the new island and the little Rameni. X,' 

On the irth they Jiqd considerably increased ih feight. 

“ On the 18th smoke^bosc frf)m them, and great subterranean noises were 
heard for the first ^ 

•* On the )|E)th all|k^lack rocks had united and^^cd a continuous island, 
totally distinct from the^^st ; flames, columns of asbjtMf, and red-hot stones arose 
from it. - ? 

“ The vol<wc phenomena still continued on the 23d May ir08. The black 
island, a yearwer its appeMgee, miles in circuit, a mile in breadth, 

and more flian 200 fOet in Mmt. 

“ On the 19th November 1122, at a quarter past ten in the evening, the cities 
^^alparaiso, Mclipilla, Quillota, and Casa Blanca, in Chili, were destroyed by 
^rrible earthquake that lasted three minutes. The following day several ob- 
Vers discovered that the coast, for an extent of thirty leagues, had been visibly 
elevated, for upon a coast where the tide never rises higher than five or six feet, 
any rise in the land is easily detected. 

“ At Valparaiso, near tlie mouth of the Coucon, and to the north of Quin- 
tero, rocks were seen in the sea, near the bank, that no person had before per- 
ceived. A vessel that had been stranded on the coast, and whose wreck had 
been visited by the curious, in boats, at low water, was left, after the earthquake, 
dry. In traversing the shore of the sea, for a considerable distance 
nO^Ouintero, Lord Cochran, and Mrs. Maria Graham, found that the water, 
even at high tide, did not reach rocks, on which oysters, muscles, and shells 



still idlieredv the animals inhabitin^^ which, recently dead, were in a state of 
putreraction. Finally the whole banks of the lake of Quintero, whic|^tommu- j 
nicates with the sea, had evidently mounted considerably above tlHvel of ) 
the water, and in this locality the fact could not escape 'the least attentive ob- 
servers. * 

** At Valparaiso the countly appeared to be raised about three feet, near 
Quintero about four. It has been pretended, that at a distance of a mile inland, 
the rise had been more than six feet ;'*but 1 do not know the particulars of the 
measures that led to this last inference. ^ 

In this case there was no volcanic eruption, no lava poured forth, po stones 
or ashes projected into the atmosphere, and unless it be maintained that the 
level of the ocean have fallen, it ii^ist be admitted that the earthquake of 19th 
November 1822, has raised the whole of Chili. Now the last consequence is 
immable, for a change of level In the ocean would have manifested itself 
easily along the whole extent of the coast of America, while nothing of the 
kind was observed ip the ports of Peru, such as Paytu and (Callao. 

^If this discussidtf had not already carried us so fan the preceding observa- 
tions, from which it results, tliat in a few hours, and bjil&ie eilecl of a fewshoim 
of an earthquake, an immense extent of country rose above its former levels 
might have been compared with those which show, that there exists in Europe, 
a great country (Sweden and Norway) whose level is also rising, but in a 
dual manner, and by a cause that acts unceasingly, but which cause is unknown.'* 

Thus, then, to Whatever portion of the earth’s surface we turn 
our eyes, we find the proofs of igneous action ; our existing vol- 
canoes, protruding themselves through the newer stratified for- 
mations, and even the diluvium, being in some cases more re- 
cent in their origin than the last great catastffiiphe to which the 
earth has been subjected; those of more ancient date forcing 
their way through the upper and lower secont|ary and transition 
formations, which are also cut and intcrsectei^ by dykes of trap, 
while granite from the size of mountain masses down to their 
veins, has ujiheavcd and penetrated the oldest stratified rocks. 
Wc also find great extents of country rising, sometimes gradually, 
sometimes suddenly, above their former level. 

Mountains, thenj^kre not the nucleus on, which, our continents 
and islands have been deposited, but are subsequent origin, 
and have in their rismlevated the land to elabh:.a height as to be 
no lunger accessible to the waters of the ocean. Wc may, even 
by examining through what strata the mounlains barVe been rais- 
ed, or those which compose their sides ^gpd crests Whm the ele- 
vating agent has not pierced through to^e surfkcc, itilll the geo- 
logical age which gave them birth. A research of this sort h^ 
been recently attempted and conducted with great ability byM^ 
K. Dc Beaumont. 

We shall quote an abstract of his reasoning from the 
tfire,” for 1830, in the words of Arago, which will also serve 
to illustrate various other points upon which we have touched. 

Among the formations of so many different kinds that form the crust of our 
globe, there is a class which has been called sedimentary (ferrains dc sedimmt). 
I’hosc formations to which this name is properly applied, arc composed wholly, 
w in part, of dUritns^ carried by water like the mud of our rivers, or the sands 
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• of the beaches of the sea. These sands, in a state of greater or less divisjm 
agglntifi||ted by siliceous or calcareous cements^ form the rocks called sancSiones. 

•< cil^B calcareous formations may also be reckoned in the same class, eren 
wlien fPy arc wholly soluble, as is however rare, in nitric acid ; for the frag- 
meints of shells which t^iey contain, show, in another and perhaps better manner, 
, that their formation has also taken place in the biiom of the waters. 

Sedimentary formations are always composed of successive layers, that are 
veiy distinctly marked. The more recellt of them may be arranged into ibur' 
I great divisions, wiiicli, in the order of their antiquity, arc 
f The oolitic series or limestone of Jura; 

** The system of greensand and chalk; 

The tertiary series ; and finally 

« The diluvian deposits. ^ 

« Although all these formations have been deposited by water, and ftMioiigh 
they may all be found in the same locality lying upon each other, the passl^ 
Avm the one to the other is never made by insensible gi^ations. A sudden 
and marked change is always to be perceived in the physiSil nature of the de- 
posit, and in that of the denized beings whose remains arc found in it. Thus 
it is evident, that between the epoch at which the limestone of Jura was depo- 
sited, and that of the precipitation of the system of greensand and chi^ which 
covers it, there bus been upon the suiface of the globe a complete chtt%e in the 
state of things. The same may be said of the epoch that separates the preci- 
‘pitation of the chalk from that of the tertiaiyr formations; as it is also evident 
that in every place the state or nature of the liquid, whence the earths were pre- 
cipitated, must have changed completely between the time of the formation of the 
tertiary strata, and that of the diluvium. 

These considerable variations, sudden, and not gradual, in the nature of the 
successive deposits formed by the waters, arc considered by geologists as the ef- 
fects of what they calif The IleooltUions of the Globed And even although it is 
very difBicult to say exactly in what these revolutions consisted, tlieir occurrence 
is not the less certain on that account. 

** I have spoken of ttc chronological order in which these different sedimentan' 
strata have been deposited : 1 must therefore slate that this order has been de- 
termined by following, without interruption, each different formation, to those 
regions In which it could be ascertained beyond question, and over a great ho- 
rizontal space, that some particular layer was above some other. Natursil e.xca- 
vations, sucli as the cliffs tiiat border the sea, common wells, and Artesian foun- 
tains, with the excavation of canals, Iiave furnished powerful aid in this in(lui^}^ 
have already remarked, that all these sedimentaiy formations are stratified. 
In level countries, as be expected, the disposition of the layers is nearly 
horizontal. In apprqadSg! mountainous countries this horizontality, generally 
speaking, ce^fies ; filp^ron the sides of mountainB^somc of these layers are 
very much inclined ; 'they even sometimes attain a vertical direction. 

May not the inclined^eposits that we see upon the slopes of mountains, 
have been depoi^t^ in inclined or vertical positions ? Or is it not more natural 
to suppose, tbjK^fhey orlgiiujtt^^brmcd horizontal beds, like the contemporano- 
ous beds of ij^ same nature ^pilh wdiich tlic plains arc covered, and that tliey 
have been lifted up end assumed new directions at tlie moment of the elevation 
the mountains on w|iose aides they rest f 
^ f * As a general principle, it does not appear impossible that the crests of moun- 
taliiamay have been incru^ed in place, and in their actual posidon, by sedi- 
mentaiy deposits, since we daily see the vertical sides of vessels^ in which wa- 
ters charged with sulphate ut' lime evaporate, covered with a saline crust, whose 
thickness is continually augmented ; hut the question before us docs not pre- 
sent this general aspect, for it is merely reejuired to determine whether the 
known sedimentary formations can have been thus deposited. To this question 
we must reply in the negative, as can be shown by two species of considera- 
tions, wholly different from cacli other. 

Incontestable geological observations have shown, tliat the calcareous lay- 
ers which constitute the summits of Buet in Savoy, and Mount Perden in t^e 
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Pyrene elevated 11,000 or 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, have been 
formed at the same time with the chalk of the cliffs that border ti|^riti8h 
channel. If the mass of water whence these strata were prcci]|||Kd had 
risen 11,000 or 12,000 feet, the whole of France would ])^vc been covmd, and 
analoji^us deposits must have existed upon all heights not exceeding 9,000 or 
10,000 feet ; now, it is found, on the contrary, '‘ that in the north of France, 
where these deposits appear to liavc undergone little change, the chalk never 
reaches a height of more than 600 feet above the level of the present sea. 'fhey 
present precisely the disposition of a deposit formed in a basin filled with a li* 
quid whose level has never reached any points that are at the present day ele- 
vated more than 600 feet. 

1 pass to the second proof, bonWedfrom Saussure, and which appears even 
more convincing. 

Sedimcntaiy formations often contain pebbles rounded by atti'ition, and of 
a figure more or less elliptical. In the places where the stratification is horizon- 
tal, the longer axea^f these pebbles are all horizontal, for the same reason that 
an egg cannot stand upon its ])oint. But where the s^ta arc inclined at an an- 
gle of 45°, the greater axes of many of these ])cl>b1cs form this same angle with 
the horizon ; and when the layers become vertical, the greater axes of many of 
the pebbte become vertical also. 

** This Sbservation, in respect to the position of the axes of the pebbles, 
inomtraies^ that the scdimentaiy formations have not been 'deposited in the po- 
sition they now occupy ; they have been mised in a greater or less degree, when 
the mountains, whose sides they cover, have arisen from the bosom of the 
earth. 

This being proved, it is evident that these sedimentary formations, whose 
strata present themselves upon the slopes of mountains, in inclined or vertical 
directions, essted before these mountains arose. The ibniialions of the same 
class that are prolonged horizontally, until they meet the same slopes, must be 
on the conti’ary of a date posterior to the formation of the mountain ; for it can- 
not be conceived, that, in rising from the mass of the es^h, it should not have 
elevated at the same time all previously existing strata. 

“ Let us introduce proper names into the general arid simple theory which 
wc have developed, and the discoveiy of M. de Beaumont will be announced. 

Of the four species of sedimentary formations that we have distinguished, 
three, and these arc the uppermost, the nearest to the surface of the globe, or 
the most modern, extend in horizontal layers, from the Cote d*Or and from Fo- 
rez, to the mountains of Saxony ; and only one, whicli is the oolite or lime- 
stone of Jura, shows itself elevated within this district^ . 

** Therefore the Hartz, the Cote d’Cir, and Mount^Hus of Forez, have risen 
from the globe since the %rmaUon of the Jura oolitqgjafi Before the deposit of 
the tlirce other formatioiuk 

“ On tlic slopes of the Pyrenees and Appennine^ two of the formations are 
raised up, namely, the oolite and the greensand and thalk { Ihe tertiary forma- 
tions, and the diluvium that covers tlmm, have preserved tlim||)rAmitive hori- 
zontality. 1'he Pyrenees and Appennifies are, tkfkxforc, more than the 

limestone of Jura, and the greensand which they have loi^d, anc^ore ancient 
than the tertiary strata and the diluvium. 

** The western Alps, and among them Mount Blanc, have, like tiie Pyrenee|fi|£ 
raised the liipestoiic of Jura, and the greensand, bu^ in addition, they have also 
raised the tertiary formations ; the dimvium b aloneliorizontal in the vicinity of 
these mountains. 

•‘The date of the elevation of Mount Blanc must, therefore, inevitably be 
placed between the epoch of the formation of the tertiaiy strata and the dilu- 
vium. 

Finally, upon the sides of the ccntial Alps, (Mount St. (iotliard,) and of the 
mountains of Yentorix and Liberon, near Avignon, no one of the sedimentary 
formations is horizontal ; all the four have been raised up. When tlicsc moun- 
tains arose, tlie diluvium itself must have already been deposited."’ 

• • • * * 
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VThe sedii^ntery formations appear, from their nature, and the rcgMlar 4ii- 
poiilit\aH|£ tlMBycrs, to have been deposited in times of tranquillity. Bach 
lif th^HIrmations bciiiff characterized by a particular system of organized be- 
ings, boSi vegetable apd anim<d, it is indispensable -to suppose, that between the 
epochs of tranquillity, coiTespoiiding to the precipitation of two of these over- 
lying formations, there must have been a great physical revolution upon the 
globe. We now know that these revolutions Iiave consisted in, or at least biML; 
oiaracterized by, the raising of a^stem of mountains. The two first liftitiV' 
^ Up pointed out by M. de Beaumon^ not being by any means tlic greatest ofime 
four he lias succeeded in classing, it will be s^n that wc cannot infer that the 
globe, in growing older, becomes less fit tcuft^erience this species of catastro- 
phe, and tliat the present period of tAiu}iii£% may not be terminated like those 
that have preceded it, by the elevation of some immense mountain chaiu*’' 

M. clc Beaumont next attempted^ by a fancied arrangem^t 
of zones and parallels to great circles, to classiCjr the mountains 
he had not an opportunity of examining, with those in respect to 
which he had obtained the above satisfactory conclusions. Wc 
fear, however, that he has proceeded to theorize too ipeedily, 
and before hia had obtained a sufficient number of facts. Wc 
are certain, that in respect to the great Allegliany group of the 
United States, which he classes with the Pyrenees and.Appen- 
nincs, he must be mistaken, for no formations later than the 
“ transition limestone are to be found in their vicinity. In respect 
to the highlands of the state of New-York, and their branch of 
primitive rocks, Which extends along the Hudson to the island of 
New-York, the sandstone of New-Jerscy appears to continue 
horizontally untiHt reaches their bases, and no rocks appear to 
have been raised on the south-eastern side of the highlands, 
which arc the easternmost of the five parallel ridges of the AI- 
leghanies, older than the slate ; but on their north-western side 
tlft transition limestone appears to have been rais(*.d. 'I'liey 
therefore are old cr^ than any mountains examined by M. de 
Beaumont, and werj^, we to hazard a conjecture, we should class 
them with the ;iGy||ppians of Scotland, and the mountains of 
Wales, in both slate is tlie only rock of the transition 

series that appears to. have been elevated. 

To compleje our sdbject, it would be necessary that wc should 
enter intQ^^scussion^ the manner in which the ocean is now 
acting, bj^ts ^u^rrcnta'-iind tides, to distribute and deposit in 
its bed the sediment which rivers and streams are constantly 
^fcurrying into it ; and that wc should form some estimate, from 
what occurs within out rcacb^ of the eflccts produced in these 
deposits by the vast number of organized beings that must peo- 
ple them, the deposits of vegetable matter,' and the exuvisc of 
animals. Such discussion would, however, be in a considerable 
degree purely conjectural, and we therefore shall not enter into 
ft. It is sufficient to say, that formations analogous to those 
^ich the elevation of the continents has exposed to our view^ 
teusl be now taking place in the bed of the ocean, whence 
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xnaj^i^ in their turn raised, to task the ingenuity^|||C||[uture races ' 
of reasoning beings. 


Inquiries into the history of the chaftges whiidh^our earth hM 
:jgpHergone, as they lead withanfaSMe evidence to the proof bf 
existence of this globe at a pericra^ idmost infinitely more re- . 
mote than that at which n^n became its inhabitaht, have b^n 
stigmatized as impious, intolerant theologian, adhering 

with jgertinacity to his own system of interpretation, fulminates 
auathOmas against all who find in natural appearances convinc- 
iOg evidence, that the- earth was not suddenly and by a sihgle 
fiat called into ixistence in the exact state iq which we now find 
it. Timid geologists have bent to the storm, and have endea- 
voured to reconcile natural appearances with the arbitrary inter- 
pretation that have been deduced from scripture. But neither 
is the inquiry itself less holy than any of those which consider 
natural phenomena, exhibiting in fteir progreifS'Oonvincing proofs 
of infinite wisdom and power in the Creator, justifying the ways 
of God to, man ; nor is any one of the results of the inquiry in 
the slightest degree opposed to the texts of the sacred volume. 
The impiety rests with the interpreter, and not with the phy- 
sical inquirer. The former upwisely links to his spiritual be- 
lief an interpretation at variance with natural appearances; and 
the latter, if he do not inquire for himself, and nelieve on the evi- 
dence of the former, that the truth or. falsehood of the two dis- 
tinct propositions arc inseparably connected, must, as he sees the 
one to be inconsistent, hesitate with respect to the other. Some 
geologists, then, may have been sceptics; but could the secrets 
of the heart be laid open, wc cannot help'*Delic\ ing, that those 
who have most earnestly endeavoured, to jjbconcile the pheno- 
nomena wc know to exist, with the int.ei^p||||alS^on of scripture, 
from which they appear to vary, have been atT'boltoin the least 
sincere in their religious faith. ^ 

For ourselves, we sec no difficulties, no discrepM^es between 
the record of direct revelation, knd the Wiblina^ P^Lges of the 
hook of nature. We believe that in the be|^li$n^God' creat- 
ed the heavens and the earth that he called .>t once into exist- 
ence the whole material world; but we abu> believe that he then 
impressed matter with laws, tfndet* the action of which that ma- 
terial world must maintain its existence, and secure its perma- 
nence, until the same almighty power shall annihilate it. We 
are not of those who judge of the works of the Deity from the 
conditions of the works which can alone be efiected by the power 
of man. However perfect or complete be human mechanism, 
it gan only move by the application of some power inherent in 
4B|feer ; did not an elastic spring expand itself after being cbiled, 

VOL. IX.— wo. 17. 15 * 
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the chronometer would he a dead and lifeless mass ; did not fluids 
obey force of gravitation, and currents in the atmosphere 
the expansive po^wer o£ heat, the water-wheel and wind-mill 
would bo useless ^did not water form vapour at elevated tempe- 
ratures, and condense when cooled, the still more powerful 
agency of steam would be .wanting. Not only are machines of 
no value unless impelled hf natural agents, but they themseli^es 
are subject to rapid decay, and require perpetual attention. Such 
is not the case with the machinery ^of the universe ; its motions 
arc perpetually varying, but yet in their variations invariable ; 
continually oscillating on ^ach side of mean rates, yet never los- 
ing or gaining in intensity. S^uch too is the case on the surface 
of our globe ; the seasons alternately clothe the forests with ver- 
dure, and strip them of their leaves; seed time and Jiarvcst rccui 
with invariable precision ;.thc whole of existing vegetables perish, 
and animals die and decay, yet thp race is perpetuated. Shall 
we set bounds to the exertion of almighty i)()vvcr, and say, that 
races, that families, that species and genera, nay ths^t whole 
natural kingdoms may not in their turn decay and die, aftei 
providing for the repeopling of the earth by new inhabitants? 
The catastrophes of our planet are not yet at an end ; the time 
will and must come, as we may guess from natural appearances, 
and as we find predicted in scripture, when the heavens shall be 
rolled up like a scroll, and the earth shall melt with fervent heat : 
and in the new system of appearances, the new heaven and earth 
shall succeed — tlic corruptible bodies that are now sown in dis- 
honour, shall be ]*aiscd in honour and iiicorru])tiblc. 

The present surface of our glol»e is to our liniiltMl views slowly 
changing ; to him wfho compares time willi the. immeasurable 
duration that lias preceded and must succeed our existence, it is 
rapidly Jiastcuiiig to apparent* ruin. The waters raised from the 
ocean, falling in greatest abundance on the laud, tear and weai 
away the surface, and dejiosit it in the bed of the sea. Deltas form 
at the mouths of rivers by tliis action ; the basin of the ocean is 
gradually elevated, and, in addition, islands and archipelagos arc- 
raised from its bed. The surface of the sea is for the present 
lessening under the influence of these causes,, but the time must 
come, unless it be prevented by some catastrophe, when the 
ocean must in its turn encroacli upon the land, when the plains 
and valleys shall hceome bays and gulfs, or even unite in con- 
tinuous expanses of water, and the greater mountains alone, 
diminislicd in bulk by continued abrasion, shall stand as islands 
in the vas| abyss. The earth would then again he without form 
and void of inhabitants, as it was before the creation of man. 
Such, however, will nut be the termination of the present order 
of things ; we are taught to look for this in an igneous eriiptiooi^ 
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tlie source of which now slumbers almost quiescent beneath our 
feet 

Not only does revelation, but sciencHj teach us that the earth 
must have been covered with water, and void ' qf -.animate life, 
previous to its becoming the habitation of man: But they read 
tTieir scriptures differently from us vrtio think that this state of 
things was the actual.beginning. .There is no necessary connex- 
ion between the first verse of Genesis and the succeeding. The 
beginning of the existence df matter, and the state of vacuity 
and darkness whence the present order of things emerged, may 
iiave been, so far as the text is concerned, and were, as we know 
from appearances, separated from each other by unnumbered 
ages. 

Neither is it necessary that we accept the literal meaning of 
the passage, and conceive the Deify speaking with human voice, 
and calling creation forth by audible fiat. The voice of the Deity 
is that unheard and silent command which nature hears and 
obeys throughout all his works. The pious and sincere believer 
sees an overruling providence preserving him in kindness when 
it saves him from sliip wreck, or chastening him in mercy when 
it deprives him of friends or relations, as distinctly as if he 
beheld the prince of the air stayed in his furious course, or 
Ihc angel of destruction taking his visible stand beside the pil- 
low of departing life. No miracles are necessary to him who sees 
in the rising and setting of the sun, in the order and beauty of 
the universe, in the absolute perfection of its mechanical laws, 
ill his own fi‘,arful and wonderful structure, the evidence of infi- 
nite wisdom in design, and infinite power in execution; and the 
examination of the structure and character of our globe, is as 
well calciiloted as any oflicr physical study to exliibit in full and 
li^ illianf lighf these attributes of the Deity. 
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Art. V.— AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF THIEVES. 

m- 

1 .— The American TtencTc ; or the Memoirs of Thomas Ward, 
now in confinement in the Baltimore Jail^ under a sen- 
tence of ten years^ impt^sonment for robbing the United 
States Mail Baltimore!; l8mo : 1829. 

^.•^Memoirs of '"James Hardy Vaux^ a Swindler and Thi^^ 
now tran^orted to New Soutk^Walesy for the second time^ 
and for life. Written by himself London. 18mo : 1829. 
3.— Memoirs of Vidocq^ principal Agent of the French Po- 
lice j until 1827, and since^ Proprietor of the Paper Ma- 
nufactory at St. Maudt. Written by himself Translated 
from the French. London. 4 vols. 18mo : 1829. 

^^One half of the world does not know how the odier half 
lives:” — so siys the aditige, and says truly. Men of reading, 
however, who direct their attontion to biography, and especially 
to auto-biography, and who combine with their reading atten- 
tion to the varied pursuits of mankind, may attain toleraUy 
correct notions of the habits, modes of reasoning, and peculiari- 
ties of others, though living in evidently different stations, and 
engaged in occupations the most various. In this view, the vo- 
lumes above announced are valuable. They furnish a remarka- 
bly clear insight of the ways and actings of professional thieves, 
and of the men with whom they often bcicoine connected, — 
police officers and jailers. But what assurance have we, it may 
be inquired, that they speak tlic truth? How can the evidence 
of such characters received ? These queries must be answer- 
ed by considering several particulars. In the first place, then, 
the verity of a narrative may be partly established by its cohe- 
rence and probability. When the events related have a mani- 
fest correspondence with each other, and are such as may be 
credited, we necessarily attach to them a degree of belief, which 
we cannot extend to those of an opposite character, ^^hc evi- 
dence from this source is, ^mwever, exceedingly imperfect, since 
many narratives, almost entirely fictitious, appear so natural, as 
to impose upon the reader with all the strcnglli of unvarnished 
truth. Robinson Crusoe has^deceived thousands, and Bamber- 
ger’s Travels in Africa were’ not suspected to be otherwise than 
true, for a coiisi(h‘?*:ihlc time after iJieir publication ; but thev 
were at length ]iroved \n be a coinjilete fabrication. According- 
ly, in judging of doubtful works, we must resort to additional 
means ; one of wliich is a comparison of works of a similar 
description wilii each other. 

When an account rip|)ears to be loo wonderful for crcdenci^, 
we ans of conr‘!e, disposed to rank llie author with romandli^ 
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writers ; but when we find that divers accounts, equally extra- 
ordinary, arc related by others as happening under similar cir- 
cumstances, we then begin to suppose Ife-t wq may have judged 
erroneously. Captain Riley’s Narrative -of l^s Captivity in 
Africa was rejected by many as half-fictitious : his sufferings 
were greater "than human nature bear, and the Arabs of 

the desert could never lead the life ^elfcrfbed. But since it has 
been found that the sufferings undergone by the crew of the 
J)^rench frigate, the Medusa, were rio less horrible, and of the 
skme kind, and that Clapperton and others who liave subsequent- 
ly crossed' jLhe Sahara, confirmed his statements respecting the 
Arabs,-<-he ha»' been regarded very dii&rently. And it may 
be supposed, that if Sir Walter Scott had known of the remark- 
able confirmation given by Benyouski, to Drury's account of 
Madagascar, he would not have expressed his doubts of the lat- 
ter's veracity.* When writers, unacquainted with each other's 
productions, are found, by incidentd allusions^ to agree in mi- 
nute particulars, the evidence is almost irrefutable. Paley has 
made an admirable use of this species of proof in his Horas 
PauUnsB. 

Another mode of judging of an author's credibility is some- 
times furnished, by learning whether any of his alleged facts 
have been contradicted by persons acquainted with them, espe- 
cially if they are such as these persons would be glad to con- 
tradict. If a person is charged with being an accomplice in a 
crime, and he ^ails to rebut the accusation, we may infer that he 
is unable to do so. Or, if the narrator give place and date to 
certain memorable transactions, which, if false, might easily be 
shown to be so, a similar inference may ^ deduced, when it 
can be shown that others are inteiestcd in such exposure. 

Now, on bringing the works under notice to these different 
tests, wc shall have tolerably strong presumptive evidence of 
their being, in the main, worthy of credence. Vaiix’s Me- 
moirs contain nothing that may not be credited on the score of 
probability, while the circumstances detailed are remarkably 
coherent; they seem to arise naturally. from each other. Vi- 
docq’s, on the contrary, contain so many marvellous escapes 
from prisons, so many perils from contests with ruffians and 
bravoes, and such varied turns of fortune, that the reader is 
necessitated to ask, — can this be true ? Ilcre, however, both 
Vaux and Ward offer him some assistance ; the similarity of 
their accounts, though destitute of so many wonders, corrobo- 
rating the probability of his. The three narratives arc quite in 
keeping. We find in each the same restlessness, the Sirne blind 
passion impelling to deeds of vice and desperation, and the same 


See Ihc second series of Tulcs of a Cirandfatljor. 
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proofs of treachery amongst their companions. Each, too, has 
larnished so many means of detection, by names of persons, 
dates, and places,, that, ^no attempt at refutation having been 
made l^y persons implicated, — we are to believe that they must, 
at imf rate, contain much that is true. Neither Ward^s nor Vi- 
doeq’s Memoirs are soic^nected as Vaux’s ; but in Ward’s 
case, this may be attrlbutea to a want of scholarship, as he is 
evidently an ignorant man ; and in Vidocq’s, to a fondness for 
the marvellous, in consequence of which he has introduced 
many episodes. These episodes, accordingly, detract from the 
merit of the work, considered as a veritable ifarrlstive, they be- 
. garnished with more of the romantic than the regular ac- 
* count of his own performances. 

After all, a degree of suspicion will attach to each of them, 
from the consideration that they arc all avowed liars: 1 f, indeed, 
there was proof, either external or internal, that they had be- 
come reformed characters, and, of course, abborrers of deceit, 
we might value their self-cohdemnation as evidence of truth ; 
for what man of moral feeling would proclaim that he had been 
an habitual liar, except conscious that the avowal was incumbent 
on him to substantiate the truth ? This was done by Bunyan, 
the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and by Cowper, the truly 
Christian poet : — they are respited accordingly. But in these 
narratives, except a little cant in Ward’s, we find nothing ap- 
proaching to a sense of Shame or remorse. Vidocq, like Homer’s 
Ulysses, has a lie ready for every occasion, and appears, like 
that hero, to regard himself as ‘^tlie man for wisdom’s various 
arts renowned. ” V^ux is almost equal to him iu this respect, 
and exults in the su^licess of his deceptions. If cunning were 
wisdom, Ulysses, Vidocqi and Vaux, would form a trio of emi- 
nently wise men. But this sort of wisdom, how much soever 
valued by pagans, must be regarded by Cliristians, enlightened 
liy the Gosjh*1, as utterly unjustifiable, even when employed as 
a means for the attainment of some good ; since they are never 
to do evil that good may come. Accordingly, those persons 
who make lies their refug,., must be liable to be doubted, even 
when they speak the truth. Still, it is possible, that a man’s 
conscience may be so obdurate, as not to perceive the pravit)* 
of mendacity, when exercise^ for his supj)oscd benefit, while 
he yet retains a regard for truth when engaged in relating his 
exploits to others. This, wc think, is partly the case with 
our heroes. Their acknowledgment of their disregard of truth, 
while prosecuting illegal mcasurcvS, is, indeed, — so inconsist- 
ent is human nature, — some guarantee for the fidelity of their 
flAEgtives. A solitary vice is a thing unknown ; as Lillo cx- 
pfwes it, in his tragedy of George Barnwell, — One vice 
as naturally begets another, as a father begets a son.” Who, 
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tlien^ could believe a practised villain, if he professed himself 
untainted by mendacity ? But if, after a plain avowal of his 
constant resort to it, wc find nothing., OQOtradictory in his rela- 
tion, we may reasonably yield a qualified assent to it ; since, as 
Lord Bacon remarks in his Essays, which ^^come ho^e, to 
men’s business and bosoms,” a liar Jiad need .possess a gdod 
memory to prevent his contradictiq|plAself. Where he is con- 
sistent throughout a long narrative, the natural deduction is, that 
he has mainly depended on his memory, rejecting,' for the occa-. 
sion, his temptation to beguile.^ 

After these preliminary considerations, the rdevancy of vidkiefa 
is obvious, we proceed to furnish our readers with a few ex- 
tracts ; not doubting, that to such of them as lead domestic, 
retired lives, it will afford gratification to learn something of 
the ways of otlicrs, who are entirely opposite in their habits, — 
us opposite as the two electric poles, and, like them, ^‘repelling 
and repelled.” One of the most observable pointliidn these vo- 
lumes, i^ the contamination of jails. When men are tlirown 
together in a place where reputation is valueless, they have no 
inducement to conceal their vices. What is the consequence ? 
They delight in recounting to each other their nefarious exploits: 
thus conscience is more and more corrupted, and the young and 
inexperienced are initiated into the skilful manoeuvres of adepts. 
Whoever has read first edition of Ellwood’s Life, (for the 
subsequent editions do not contain the passage,) may remember 
ilie amusing account he has given of the state of the common 
>idc of Newgate in the reign of Charles II. Ellwood \vas im- 
prisoned in that j)crsecuting reign, for adherence to his religious 
convictions as a (iuaker, and had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the ordinary behaviour and conversation of 
Ihievps in jail. He saw and lamented the evils incident to a pro- 
miscuous assemblage of old and young, of hardened villains and 
juvenile dcliiupients ; but the remedy was rcservctl for the pre- 
sent age. That the remedy ought not to have been so long de- 
ferred, will be evident to every one w^ho attends to Vaux’s ac- 
count of his first incarceratipn. 

“ On entering the ^ates of the gloomy rccc])lac1c to which 1 was nohr con- 
signed, and which, on many accounts, has not becir unaptly named the Bastile, 
ihc sensations 1 felt may be mure easily felt than described. Besides that this 
was tlic fust prison I had ever entered, every thing around me had an air of 
iinspcakabie horror. After being viewed and review^ed by the surly Ceiberuscs 
of tills earthly lie!!, 1 was conducted up some stairs to a long galleiy, or passage, 

* Since the above was written, tve have met witli an old schoohcllow of 
^'aux*s, and wdio also knew him in after life ; and fioin him we haic learnt that 
Xenix’s Memoirs have strong claim to credence, from the circumstance that the 
account of his early life appears to be correctly given, as also that jiart of his 
. subsequent career which is known to our informant, lie added, that Irs manners 
were t|uitc fascinating. 
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ai;x.feet wulep^avlnpr on eilhcr side a number of dismal cells, each about ax 
by nine, formed entirely of stone, but having a small grated window hear 
tk^voof, at the further end, ^hicli admitted a gloomy j^ght, and overlooked a 
yar^,'in which other eprisoneW Were confined; there Was also a similar grate 
omtte'door j but, owing to their height, both these apertures were veiy diffi- 
cult^d^cess. The cells on the other side the passage were exactly similar, 
Inilt^tmlooking another yard, and the doom were immediate!^' opposite to each 
d^r. The only furniture oftjlMMlg drcary^apartihOnts was an irOn bedstead, on 
^ich were a bed, tonket, but all of the coarsest kind. My conductor 

having given me a^itchcr of water, without vouchsafing a word, locked the 
door, and left me in utter darkness. 

In order to amuse my mind during this solitaiy week, I climbed up to the 

S ated aperture over the door of my cell, and listened to the conversation of 
e neighbouring prisoners ; .and, from their discourse, 1 acquired a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of the various modes of fraud and robbery, which, I now 
found, were reduced to a regular system, lhan 1 should have dmte in eiven vears, 
had T continued at large, I was in(|leed astonished at what 1 heard ; and 1 dearly 
perceived that, instead of eitpramng contrition for their oflenccs, their only 
consideration was, how to proceed with more safety, but increased vigour, in 
their future depredations. And ])cre 1 was struck with the fallacious notions 
entertained by |he projectors of this prison, which was reputed to be upon the 
plan of the beiAftvolent and immortal Howard, who had recommended the con- 
finement of offenders in separate cells, in order to prevcMit the effects of evil 
communication among persons who had not all attained an equal degree- of de- 
pravity. This object, however, was not effected here ; lor, being within far- 
ing of each other, they could, by sitting up over the door as 1 have described, 
converse each with h^pposlte neighboiu*, and even form a line of communica- 
tSpn, where tlie discourse beCAine general, from one end of the gallery to the 
other. As a proof of what 1 have advanced, 1 knew several of the ])risoncrs, 
then confined with me in this passage, who were at that time but striplings, and 
novices in villainy, and who, after several years continuance in Ihcii evil courses, 
at length became notorious offenders, andj having narrowly escaped a shameful 
death, are now prisoners for life in this colony.” 

As this subject is of great importance, tve sliall give a few 
more extracts connected with it. Crime, as Mr, liuxton has 
shown in his valuable Inquiry, is promoted, instead of being re- 
pressed, by such indiscriminate association. Corruption spreads 
by it, as surely as decomposition is assisted by lieat and mois- 
ture. Ward thus describes the Baltimore jail: — 

** About Ihi.*. lime, T was ordered by the sheriJf to be put into the criminal 
apartment, along with untried prisoners, hardened offenders, debtors, and among 
characters of the most abandoned and vicious stamp ; — men of all nations and 
all colours. Among this mass of vile and. depraved men, 1 had to take up my 
abode, 'fhere was no example of moral rectitude here cxhibllcd Imt that of 
my own / No restraint was put by our keepers, on their profane and vile lan- 
guage and conduct. Every one indulged to an excess in eveiy species of the 
most disgusting practices, profaning and scandalizing every thing holy.” 

Vidocq’s description of the Bagne at Brest, corresponds with 
the above: — 


** The Bagne is situated in the bosom of the bay ; piles of guns, and two 
|ee^ of cannon, mounted at the gates, pointed out to me the entrance, into 
kh I was introduced, after having been examined by the two guards of the 
Rlishmcnt. The boldest of the condemned, however hardened, have con- 


fessed, that it is impossible to evpress the emotions of horror, excited by tlie 
first appearance ol this abode of wretchedness. Every room contains twenty 
night camp couches, calJed bancs (benches,) on winch lie six hundred fettered 
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convict^ ill long^ rows, with red ffarbs, heads shorn, e^es hag^rjj^jected coun- 
tenances, whilst the perpetual clunk of fetters conspires to fill tlie souF with hor- 
ror. But this impres^bn on the convict soon passes away, who, feeling that he 
has here no reason to Rush at the presence one, %oon identifies himself 

with his situation. That he may not be the buttof the grossjests and fiUte.buf- 
foonciy of his fellows, he affects to participate in them ; m Boon, in 
gesture, this coi^entional depravity gets hold of his heart Thus^ at ASmi^aii 
ex-bishop expermneed, at first, a1lj£e outMunup of the riotous jests of hb 
companions ; they always addressed him as and ariced his blessing 

in their obscenities ; at eveiy moment they constrained tdli to profane his for- 
mer character by blasphemous words, and, by dint of reiterating these impie- 
ties, he contrived to shake off their stttacks. At a subsequent period, he be- 
came the public-house keeper atsthe Bagno, and was always styled 
hut he was no longer asked for absolution, fur he w'ould have answered 
grossest blasphemies.*’ 

To complete the picture, we shall. now #anscribe Vaux’s ac- 
count of his being on board a prison-ship, with what he witness- 
ed there. — 

** 1 had nou' u new scene of misery to contemplate ; apd, of all the shocking 
scenes J had eve r bolicld, this wa.s the most distressing. Tbitii||> were confiim 
in this floating dungeon, nearly six hundred men, most of theni double ironed; 
and the reader may conceive tlie horrible effects arising from the continual rat- 
tling of chains, the iillh and vermin naturally p^duced ny such a crowd of mis- 
erable inhabilunts, the oaths and execrations constantly heard amongst them ; 
and above all, from the shocking necessity of associatinj; and communicating 
more or ]c.ss with so de))ravcd a set of beings. On arrimg oh board, wc were 
all imincdiutely stripped, and washed in large tubs of water; then, after putlii^ 
on each a suit of coarse slop-clothing, we were ironed and sent below ; our 
own clothes being taken from us, and detained, till we could sell, or otberwiae 
dispose of tiiem, as no person is exempted from the obligation to wear the ship- 
^Ircss. On descending the hatchway, iio coi'.eeption can be. formed of the scene 
which ])resentcd itsrlf. I shall not attempt to describe it; but nothing short of 
a descent to the infernal region.s, can be at all worthy of a coinparisun with it. I 
sooiirnel with many of An old liotanv Bay acquaintance.s, wlio were all eager to 
"ffer me tiieir frieiKlship and .services; that is, with a view to rob me of wiiat 
little 1 hud ; for, m this place, there is no oilier motive OT^ubject for ingenuity. 
All former friemlsliips and connexions arc dissolved ; aAd n man here will rob 
his best benefactor, or even messmate, of an article w'orth one half-penny. If I 
were to attempt a full description of Uut mi.series endured in these ships, I could 
lill a volume; but 1 shall sum u)> all by stating, that, besides robbery from each 
other, which i.s as common a.s curaiiig and swearing, I \vitiie.s.sed, among the pri- 
soners themselves, during the. twelvemonth 1 remained with them, one delibe- 
rate miiixler, fur which the perpetrator was executed at Maidstone, and one sui- 
:/idc.” 

These horrible accounts must, we suppose, convince every one 
of the necessity of keeping criminals separate from each other. 
Ill vain do you liope by classification, labour, discipline, and mo- 
ral instruction, to reclaim men from their vices in prison, so long 
as you allow them to associate freely together. No compromise 
will do, short of ])rc venting their conversing with each other. 
WJt'-thcr solitary confinement, as practised in Pennsylvania, or 
public labour in silence, as in New- York, be the better mode of 
punishment, may admit ot argument; but iliat oillicr incorn- 
(laraVdy superior Oi promiscuous jnterci'Ui 'C, i'> ni-^|ijrstiona- 
ble. And wc do v'onjme magistiates iUid lcgibUtui> n\ every 
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part of Ihe^Unitcd States, to rouse themselves from apathy on 
thiibtixiobicntQUS subject. It is due to their country and to pos- 
to strive to remove an evil, which, ^ke the Upas, ex- 
tends Jts pestiferous inflefence in every direction. Let them 
rediwftbat the object of punishing criminals is to protect so- 
ci^^^TJiis object may be promoted by the reformation of the 
transgressor; but if he |||||;eed in* a situation where contagion 
ia inevitable, the punishment, hov^ver severe, is not conducive 
to that result. A severe punishment may, indeed, be influential 
in deterring others from pursuing sin^lar courses ; but if he, on 
obtaining his release, instead of being disposed to conform to 
regularity of conduct, is only determined to practise more skil- 
fully the very crime that was the cause of his commitment; or 
if, from his moral sense being deadened, in consequence of hav- 
ing heard others boast of their villainous exploits, lie is ready to 
engage in new and nSore desperate attempts, the influence which 
his punishmjfftt may have had on others, is in danger of being 
overbalanced. What, in .such a case, does society gain by the 
severity of the law ?. Is it hot clear, that all the expense, trou- 
ble, and loss of time attendant on the prosecution, arc almost 
fruitlessly beptowc^^? And here, it is impossible not to lament 
the accumulated cS^ls arising from the slow operation of law. A 
man is charged, perhaps innocently, w’ith petty larceny. The 
tribunal before which he is to be arraigned is not in session ; ac- 
cordinglyn^uablc to procure bail, he is committed to jail, there 
to lie for 'mrcc, or perhaps six months, and all the time uncer- 
tain whether he is to be acquitted or condemned. In the mean 
lime, his character has deteriorated while his enjoyment has 
been abridged. Can such a method be consistent with civiliza- 
tion? Would it not he preferable, at the hazard of some injus- 
tice, to revert to the summary process of barbarism ? Can it be 
right, that a magistrate shall be empowered to incarcerate a man 
for months, while he is debarred from pronouncing definitively 
on his guilt or innocence ? There is an incongruity in all this, 
of which savages might he ashamed. Wc trust that the time is 
approaching when a belter system will be established. Conso- 
latory is it to 00 n si dor, that in various countries of Europe, as 
well as in America, the s^ 4 bjectof prison discipline, and of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, occupies the attention of philanthropists and 
statesmen to a degree never before witnessed, as from their 
simultaneous exertions much good may be anticipated. One of 
the causes assigned by T)r. Robertson and other historians, for 
the resuscitation of Europe from the intellectual degradation of 
the middle ages, is the discovery at Amalfi, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, of the i*andccts of .lusliiiian. Would it not then be irra- 
tional to concliule, that the improvements now taking place in 
law, will not be followed by a correspondent amclioiwoii in so- 
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cicty, since it is obvious that a much higher degree" of civiliza- 
lion is attainable by man, than any country has yet exhibited ? 

To those who i^Msh for informaiioff on the, subject of prison 
discipline, we recommend a perusal bf tfte correspondjMcp^ be- 
tween Mr. R. Vaux of Philadelphia, and Mr. Roscoc of^pk^- 
pool ; also of the account of the Aubun^rison contained in Cap- 
tain Hall’s travels in the United Stflintf^In reference to the lat- 
ter work, it gives us satisfaction to say, that th€' chapter referred 
to is unexceptionable. We wish' we could say as much for'ihe 
rest .“y* 

We now proceed to furnish some specimens of the modes of 
life which thieves and swindlers fall into, that our honest readers 
may have an opportunity of contrasting tHbm with their own. 
In so doing, they will doubtless congratulate themselves on the 
possession of moral principle, satisfied that j^edatory propensities 
would have disturbed that calm which beings only to virtue. 
The following is Ward’s account of his first actof llshonesty. — 

** Finding it impossible, as I thought, to withstand impetuosity of my in- 
clinations and desires for freedom and pleasure, I molvcd, even against my 
better judgment, to leave Mr. Fusey and web my fortune. My hopes were 
raised to the highest and most pleasing prospects of ' ii^epem^ncc, ease, and 
affluence ; and having in my earliest life cultivated the principle, that in all 
cases wliich require secrecy, we should never divulge to a friend what we wish 
to conceal from an enemy, I concealed Itty intentions from every body, deter- 
mining to embrace the first opportunity favourable for prosecuting my firat^ long- 
cogitated, and, as I thought, exceedingly cunning plan. Accordingly, during 
the autiimii of 1806, on a Sabbath afternoon, I determined to execute my scheme. 
Near home, there was a store kept by Mr. Kinsey, in copartnership with Mr. 
Fiisey. 1 was on terms of the greatest harmony and friendship with Mr. Kin- 
sey ; and, taking advantage of this confidence, I had ascertained where his cash 
was kept. I entered the store, and found no difliculty in obtaining cveiy cent. 
All the family being from home, I concluded to let the house take care of itself, 
as, having done llius much, I must inevitably make my departure. Having sad- 
dled Mr. Puscy’s best horse, 1 mounted, and, with saddle-hags and clotliing, 
started from the house, lleing certain 1 should be pursued as soon as the rob- 
bery was discovered, 1 thought it would be proper to take a course, on which 
1 could most advantageously travel by night ns well as b}*^ da}'. 1 accordingly 
took my way towards Lancaster ; hut about four miles from borne, I was seen 
by some person who knew me. Now 1 was likely to he defeated in all my cal- 
culations. At dark, I arrived at 'W'’itmer’s llridge, within two miles of Lan- 
caster, having ridden sixteen miles in two hours. 1 stopt there only a few mi- 
mites to water and feed my horse, and, remounting, I rode linear daylight next 
morning, when 1 arrived at Anderson’s Ferry on the Susquehanna. There 1 was 
detained some time by the negligence of the boatmen ; and 1 had not proceed- 
ed more than half way across the river, when 1 heard the horn blow as a signal 
for them to hurry back. Although I trembled at the dread sound and alarm of 
the approach of my pursuers, 1 vainly hoped it was impossible for them to be 
so close after me. However, 1 determined now that 1 would give them every 
trouble, let them laki^ me or not. 1 did not stop for breakfast, and as 1 had rid- 
dvn the Mrholc night, my horse became fatigued and slow, so that about noon 
T was overtaken by another liorscmaii, whom I found to be my own cousin. He 
desired me to stop immediately and return, he himself having been suspected 
of the very^act I had committed. As my horse was tired down, J .sprang witli 
all my mi|^, to secure myself by taking to the woods. Here again iny hopes 
were frustrated : for niy foot caught in the stirrup, and I was forcerl to yiekl to 
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superior streii|^. On our way back, be explained ibe cause of liis overtakin,cf 
. ipe* Having* i^en bis liorsc down, he h.id hired fresli ones at regular distances, 
mode of pursiiit I had not thought of; but, alajii I was told of it now, 
it was loo late / Every mMsurc that 1 had thougff ^most fitly adapted for 
clearance, .seemed noi^nly^'to aggravate xs^ folly. Shame for my guilt fill- 
ed p!jji|#ind with the keenest remorse. 

lii SKisey .sent for a constable, and infq^ied me I must go to jail. Attended 
by'the'con.stable, and another aasistaat* 1 started with a heavy heart. Wc 
travelled on foot, and very slcAnjllip that when ifight came on, wc had eight 
or nine miles yet to ^o. The constable being negligent, permitted me at times 
to be twenty or thir^^ yards from him i and of these opportunities 1 designed to 
avail myself. Accordingly, on rciiclml^ a place where the road made a short 
turn, 1 dashed from' them into the hushes, wbj|^ I hid my.self. After they had 
passed xiic uiipoticed» 1 ciitA large club, and travelled my own way a short dis- 
tance, when I met a man who e;j^d me in a scrutinizing manner. T imnfediately 
risked him, whether he,^d seen a fellow running that way from the constables 
who were taking him He answered that'he had, and he believed 1 

was the very fellow ! •'’Well,* said I, * if you tliink so, you are elcome to take 
me.’ But fearing my large club, fie left me to pursue my jouniei . 'travelling a 
little distance, 1 came tavern, and looking through* the window, saw the 
constable and 1^ assiilldit eating their supper. Their horses resting under a 
shed, I was ab^w to take one ; but seeing a barn at a sbr)rt distance from me, 
1 abandoned my intention. I went into it, and retired to rest for the niglit. I 
arose next morning aftei; a refresliing sleep, and pursued rny journey tJ my fa- 
ther’s, and arrived at Stfliisburgh jd)OUt breakfast time. On entering the tavern, 
I saw an elderly lady who had fitted with Mr. Pusey. She asked me how I was, 
and where 1 wM I tf>hl her to visit my parents. She answered, that she 

really believed i was winhing away ! Apprehensive of danger, 1 resumed mt 
journey towanls my father’s, and on the road 1 met him. V'roni my relation ol 
the affair, he gave it as his opinion that it would be imprudent in me to return 
again ; for he had not the least doubt that I should he aiTcstcd, aiul dealt with 
according to my. offence ; so, after remaining at his house a short time, I beni 
my course to Beading. T confidently believe, to this very day, that if 1 had not 
escaped puni.shnK*nt f(»r this crime, I never should have conimittcd another in 
my whole life.^* 

Another of his esenpes we shall liere iii.sert, premising that 
he had been lapjjrehendcd for stealing a horse. 

** He brought with liim a blacksmith, who had a load ol' ciiuins upon lii^ 
shoulder. The smith put a collar round niy neck, and shackles on my ankic.s 
Between these w'as a small chain for the* ])urposo. of making nu last to any thini’ 
by a padlock. Mounted on liurseback, this chain was passed tr> the one attach 
cd to niy collar, and there locked ; besides this I was band-culfed. Thus equip 
ped, we repaired toward.^ (ieorgia, tlirougb a coiinlrv mo.slly inhabited by Jndi- 
aiis. On arriving witliiii two da}- s’ journey of home, wc look lodging at a puh 
he bouse, tlic first wc li.'ul seen. Dtsmoimtiiig, my cliaiii w.as in ])arl wra])pcd 
round oiu’ of roy Jd|^s, and tlie others around my neck. Tii this situation we liwik 
supper w'ith the family, and s?* u considerable time after the table was removed. 
\s it was dctcrniined wc should remain here for thir night, which was dark and 
rainy, 1 had hopes that 1 could some way or other make my escape. Having 
called to a servant, to bring me a basin of water to wash my iect, 1 took care to 
wind the chain closely around my leg. I then asked her to open the front door for 
me, as though 1 intended only to throw out the dirty water ; this I did, and find- 
ing there were no fears of my going out, I \\.alkcd a fe.w times across the floor. 
This gtivc me a chance to pul on my lial unnoticed, when, taking the advantage 
of a minute, I dashed out aiul jumped the yard fence ; but in so doing, 1 lost 
my hat. Having no time! to lose, 1 made a .slraiglil cniir.se from the house. I 
.soon heard them all in confusion, and saw some of llieni out of doors with a 
light. The landlord having a large dog, they Iiroiight him in pff^iil of me. 
He took my track, and had nigh taken me wlien 1 just wached acrcck, into 
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the waters of which I waded some distance, liirningf with the from the . 

place I entered at. Here 1 stood, lefi^ deep, for some time, liearifig' all their con* 
elusions respecting^ mej^Thinkine I had crossed there, they gfiVe me iip» §nd 
returned to the house iq^in. I Shmed^tcly fni|^e my retj;eat from a place sur- 
roundingf and threatening^ me with so many dan^rSkAfter ranningf and Mralkihg^ 
about four miles, fatigued and lost, I lay down ancf alept till morning|f^jtben 
steered my course across the counti^y^^voiding houses and settlements^' Smng 
to sec some slaves in the heMs to help me l^tit could see 

none. Near noon, I came in^8ig|ht of an oldJnbsb which I discovered was inha* 
bited. J approached it at the wdc where tkerc was no window. I went to a 
wagon, and taking frpm it an iron boltjind a linclipin,^ made to the woods^ 
where, with much difficulty, I flucceedco^in extricating myself from my collar 
and chains. 1 placed them' in,f^1e at the root of a large tr6e, near which 1 lay 
down and slept till evening, being afraid to travel in the At i]krk 1 

arose, and made my way towards South Carolina, walking me whole night, and 
by morning wa^ thirty miles from wltcrc T started. Mr greatest difficulty was 
having no hat. Toniing, however, to a river, I s:iw a bridge that crossed it a lit- 
tle below me. I went on it, and stood leaning over its wall, till T saw a travel- 
ler coming ibc other way. As soon as he approached me, I told him, with much 
concern, that 1 liad met with bad luck ; for 1 ]iaUiSi|"becn looking over the 
w'all when my bat fell off, and went rapidly downfne sides of which 

were so dangerous I could not possibly get it again :^woM$e be so kind as 
tt) tell me wlicrc 1 could b\iy another He tjold me he would conduct me to a 
store ; I went witli him and purchased one.” 

The life of a tliief is one of perpetual anxiety, yet with many 
it becomes a sort of passion. The earnings oi^ hoi|{p6i industry, 
even when sufficient to keep them in comforf, arc not sufficient 
to keep llmm salisfiod. The recollection of dangers escaped, the 
ehance of similar fortune again, the prurience of activity, — all 
urge to a renewal of llieir lawless pursuits ; and as a thorough- 
bred .sportsman despises the practice of catching game^by snares, 
deeming it uiiworlhy of a .skilful marksman, so, wo suspect, do 
thieves regard llif* rew'ard of industry, when comj)arcd with the 
booty of a dangerous encounter. In Vaux’s Memoirs we find 
much to lead n.s to this conclusion. Several times was he well 
settled in the way of obtaining, not only an lionesl livelihood, 
but of participaling in elegancies, luxuries, and agreeable so- 
<*iety. Still, as if ini])ellc(l by desliu}-, he continually risked 
the loss of all, to gratify his bjid jiropcnsity. Ward, on the 
eontrary, had been ])erpe.lually imfiirlunate in rcali//ing his vi- 
sionary hoj)es ; be was entreated by his wife to for.sake his evil 
(•iiur.ses ; luit it was all in vain. Resorting occasionally,’’ he 
say.s, to th(^ comjjany of some, adepts in crime, t/ see?ncf/ lo 
w/c pleasure,'^'' And in the narratives of the other two, 
wi.‘ find evidemt dedight manifested at the suecoss of a hazardous, 
fraudiileiit undertaking, while the guilt of the .action, and the 
pain and miser}' it may liave oc.ca.sioncd, are overlooked or 
iigbt.l} rc'.garded, jiKst as a military luu'O, exulting in a victory, 
I: incuts i1k‘ loss of neither friends nor foes. Ifiiman liappine.ss, 
in M'uth, is connected in the minds of dillcrent ptTSons witli the 
most omosile deeds and qualities. /.Diogenes in hi.'^ inl», and 
Alexancler at the liead of an army^ was each pursnini; bis grati- 
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^ .fication ; aliicl who shall decide which was the more successful ? 
in one of his Essays, rcmarjk;jj, that there is no question 
a boardinpf-sfiiool miss has pfteii* expeimeed as exquisite 
delight on finding hSfself the idol of , a ball-room, as an orator 
whetl receiving the rapturous applauses of a delighted audience ; 
and Colley Cibber says, that oil h^ing an old actor express ad- 
miration at one of his carly^ performgnc^ on the stage, he felt 
so proud of the commendation, that hfedoubted whether Alex- 
ander himself, or Charles XPJ, when at the head of their first 
victorious armies, could fqel a greater^i||l^sport in their bosoms.” 
After reading this, soiMuiay perhaps think that Pope^s epigram 
on Cibber*, was not unmerited ; but when they consider that 
thieves feel a similar exultation, they may rather be inclined to 
pity poor human nature. In exemj^ifioation of what wc have 
advanced, we request attention to the following extract from 
Vaux. Some, of Idl foquaintanccs in Newgate hud informed 
him that Mr^ifillgeih, a jeweller and goldsmith, v/as a good flat- 

About 5 o’clock in the evedii|r, 1 entered his shop, dressed in the knosi 
elegant style, having a iplpable gold Vatch and appendages, a gold Cj^e-gl^s, 
&c. 1 had posted my old frhind and aid-de-camp, Bromley, at the door, in order 
to be in readme to act as circumstances might require, and particularly to 
walcli the motilns of fir. Bilgcr and his assistants on ray quitting the premises. 
On my entrance, Mrs. Bilgcr issued from a back parlour behind tlic sho|), and 
politely inquiring my buniicss, 1 told her 1 wished to sec Mr. Bilgcr ; she imme- 
diately rang a hell, which brought down her liushund from the upper apart- 
ments. lie saluted me with a low bow, and handed me a seat. T was glad to 
find no other^person in the shop, Mrs. Bilgcr having again retired. J now a.S' 
sumed the air of a ■Rond-strcct loiingcf, and informed Mr. Bilgcr, that I liad 
been recommended by a gentleman of my acquaintance to deal with him, hav- 
ing occasion for a very elegant diamond ring, and requested to see his assort- 
niciit. Mr. Bilgcr expressed his concern that he hapjiened not to have a single 
article of that description by him, but if 1 could without inconvenience call 
again, he would undertake in one hour to procure me a selection from his work 
ing-jeweller, to whom he would immediately dc.spatch a messenger. 1 affected 
to feel .somewhat disappointed ; but, looking at my watch, after a moment’s re- 

• As many of our readers may not recollect it, w’c here insert it. Cibber, it 
should be borne in mind, was poet -laureate. 

“ In merry old Kngland, it once w'as a rule, 

I'hat Uk; king had his poet, ami also his fool ^ 

Bui the; times are so altered. I’d have you to know it. 

That Cibber will p«rve both for fool and for ]ioct!” 

Cildicr seems so little to have minded this, and the rest of Pope’s satire on 
him in the Dunciad, that he wrote another epigram nearly as pungent on him- 
self! Wc give the following stanzas as a specimen of it. 

“ When Bayes thou play’sl, thyself thou art ; 

For that by nature lit. 

No blockhead better suits the part, 

I'han such a coxcomb wit. 

In 'Wi’onghead, too^ thy brains we see 
'Who might well at plough ; 

As fit for Paj&mimtwashe, 

As for the laurel thou.” 
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flection, I said, ‘ Well, Mr. Bilger, 1 liavc an appointment at the Cannon coflee- ^ 
]iou.sc, which requires my attendance, and if you will, without faij^'havc the arti- ’! 
cles ready, I may prob^b^ look in a little after six.* This he prainised faithfully . i"* 
to do, dcclariiif^ how mUilfh he felt Sbliged by my condescension; and 1 saunteted 
out of tlie shop, Mr. Bilger attending me in the mostpbseq^uious manner to the 
outer door. After walking a short distance, Hromleyflitp®^!***® shoulder, 
and inquired what conduct 1 meant next to pursue ; for he had viewed my pro- 
ceedings through a glass-door in tWaho^b and saw that i had not executed my 
grand design. I related to lii^mley the rcsii^.of my conversation with Mr. ]^1« 
gcr, and added that 1 meant tq retire to the nearest public-house, where we 
could enjoy a pipe and a glasswliegiis, until the expiration of the hour to which 
I had limited myself. We accordingly r^Med ourselves at a very snug house, 
nearly opposite Bilger’s, until ftouthatf nter six, when I agaip repaired to the 
scene of action, leaving llromK^ as at hrst, posted at the dooK Mr. Bilger re- 
ceived me with increased rcipect, and productogA smalPiBMxl bdx, expressed 
his sorrow that his workman had^nly been enabled to send three rings ibr my 
inil^ection, but that if they were not to my taste, he idM&uId feerhonoured and 
obliged in lukiiig my directions for having one made, and flattered himself he 
should execute the order to my satisfaction. I proceeded to examine the ihigB 
he produced, one of which was marked sixteen gpiinq^ another nine guineas, 
and the third six guineas. They were all extremMy ra^tiful ; but T affected to 
consider them as loo paltry, telling Mr. Bilger that 1 to present to a 

lady, and tlial i wislieil to have a ring of greater value than whole three put 

together, as a few guineas would not be an Aject in the price. Mr. Bilg^erPa 
son, who was also his partner, now joined us, and was ^desired by his father to 
sketch a draught in pencil of some fancy lings, agreeable to the directions I 
should give him. I'hc three rings I had viewed, were now reoraved to the end 
of the counter next the window, and 1 informed the youpg miPlhat I wished to 
have something of a cluster, a large brilliant in the centre, surrounded with 
smaller ones ; but repeated my desire that no expense might be spared to ren- 
der the article strictly elegant, anrl worthy a lady’s acceptance, 'fhe son hatdng 
sketched a de.sign of several rings on a card, I examined them with attention, 
and appeared in doubt which to prefer, but desired to sec some loose diamonds, 
in ortler to form a better idea of tlie size, S^c. of each ring described i# the drawing. 
Mr. Bilger, however, declared he had not aii> by liiin. It is probable he spoke 
truth, or he might have lost such numbers by shawing them, as to d^ ter him 
from exhibiting tlieni in future. Without having made up my mind on the sub- 
ject, I now retjuested to see some of his most fashionable brooches, or shirt-pins. 
Mr. Bilger produced a .dmw-glass, containing a great varictv of articles in pearl, 
but he liad notliing of the kind in diamonds. I took up Iv. o or three of the 
brooches, and immediately aunk a very handsome one, marked three guineas, 
in my coat slce\e. 1 next puiloined a beautiful clasp for a lady’s waist, consist- 
ing of stones set in gold, which had the appearance and hrilhaiicy of real dia- 
monds, bill marked only four guineas. 1 should probably have gone still deeper, 
but at tills moment a lady coming in, desired to look at .some ear-rings, and the 
younger Mr. Bilger immediately quitted his father to .attend upon her at the other 
eiul of the shop. It struck me that now was my time for a decisive stroke. The 
card containing the diamond rings, procured from the maker, lying very near 
the show-glass I was viewing, and many small articles irregularly placed round 
about them, the candles not i browing mueli light on that particular s))ot, and 
Mr. Bilger’s attention being divided between myself and the lady, to wiioni lie 
Irequeiitly addre£>sed himself, 1 suddenly took the three rings from the card, and 
committed them to my sleeve, to join the brooch and lady’s clasp; but liad them 
so situated, that 1 could, in a moment, have released and replaced them on the 
counter, bad an in(|uir} been matte for them. 1 then looked at my vvateli, and 
observing tliat 1 was going to the theatre, told Mr. Bilger that I would lu.t trouhle 
Im.i .my further, as the articles before me were too tawdry and common to please 
me, bull that 1 would put llie card of draugiits in my pocket-book, an.l it 1 did 
not meet with a ring of tlie kind [ wantq|d, bfi^re Monday or Tuesday, I would 
certainly, ^11 again, and give him 1 was then drawi.ig on my 
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ions to quit the shop while I was wclU- but Mr. Bilger, who 
with tJic prospect of my custom; begmrso eumeslly that I 
- 1 !- u_Mi! watches, that 1 

■ a great risk by my 


to show me his briUiant.|||MtinenU 
not refu^ to gratify him, though I cermly inepL., o 
^mpliancc. I therefore answered,—* R^lly, Mr. Bilg^; I am loath to give you 
that unnecessary trouble, as I have, you may perceive, a yery good watch al- 
ready, in point of performance ; thoug)i it cost me a mere trifle, only twenty 

. .. JS. — ^ valuable onfe. However, 

h for a lady, I dont care if 
thatjf ' 

he den 


guineas ; but it answers my purpose m weB% a ;i 
as X may probably, before long, want an elegant 
IJtlst run iny eye over them.’ Mr.^ilger 
aftek were fancy watches, adapted for ladies^ 
to exhibit a finer collection. He took'^ m 
taining about tliictymost beautiful;wa!^h|^,8 


he greater part of his 
&d all London united, 
i bis window a show-glass, con- 
Ij pfnamcnted with pearls or dia- 
mond^ others efe^ptly en^elled, or c^asedilPme most delicate style. They 
were of various pnUhs, fcorffl^jQy fo .one hupdnM guineas, and the old geiitle- 
man, rubbing his handa^witn an air of rapturd, exclaimed, — * 'riicre th^ are, 
sir, — a most fashionable’^Mortmeifl: of goods t allojy me to recommend them ; 
they’re all a-going, siiv-^ a-goii^.* I smiled inwhiflly at the latter ])art of this 

X ^h, and f bought to mys^,-^* 1 wish they were going, witli all my heart, 
ng with the diamoi|d.;[l|^* I answered, they were certainly very handsome, 
but 1 would d^fer a mtfejiiw inspection of them till my next visit, when 1 should 
have more time^tearj^ These watches wcrcrah^d in c.xaci order, in five 
parallel lines, add-^eti^en eachjyatch was placed a gold seal or other trinket 
,impertaining to a ludy^watch. IrWs no easy matter, therefore, to take away a 
single ailiclc without itSibeing instaplly missed, unless the economy of the whole 
had been previously dcran(^d. 1 contrived, however, to displace a few of the 
trinkets, on pi^Hice of admiring them, and ventured to secrete one veiy rich 
gold seal, marlM six guineas. 1 tlicn declared 1 could stay no lunger, as 1 hud 
appointed to meet a party at the theatre ; but that 1 would certainly call agidn 
in a few days, and lay out some mouey in return for the trouble 1 liud given. 
Mr. Bilger expressed his thanks in the most respectful terms, and waited upon 
me to the door, where be took leave oT ine witli a low con^t a la mode dv France^ 
of which coigitry he was a native. 1 now put the best fool foremost, and having 
gained a remote street, turned my head, and perceixed Bromley at my heels, 
who seized iiiy band, congratulating me on my success, and complimenting nu: 
on the address i had shown in this exploit ; for he had wilncssi'd all that passed, 
and knew that 1 had succeeded in my object, hy the inunner in which J quitted 
the shop. He informed me that Mr. Bdger had returned to his counter, and 
without attending to the aiTangeincnt of tlic articles thereon, had joined Ills son, 
who was still waiting upon tlie lady, and that he, Bromley, had linully' left them 
both engaged with her.” 

Who can fail to perceive, in the above narrative, the satisfor- 
tion of the author in di.splaying his adroitness? Jfis vanity 
seems to be as much gratified, as if he had been roliiting some 
performance meriting approbation. The feeling of shame is ;il 
together alien to him. And thus, hy Vidoc(]’s account, it al- 
ways is witli thieves, they glorying as much in detailing then 
successful exploits, as if no ignominy could attach to tliem. 
Amongst his confederates too, and all of the same class, his re- 
putation is proportionate to his daring and skill. Of this, take, 
the following instance related by Yidocfj. — 

*‘Tlic incredible cflVontcry of Beaumont, almost surpasses belief. Escaped 
from the Bagne at l{oi*liefort, where he was senlcnced m ])ass twelve years of 
his life*, he came Ir Baris, and scarcely h:id In: amved there, where in* h:id ah 
ready practised, when, by way oLgetting iiis inuid ju, he coinrintti-d scxor.d 
fling rolihcric.s, and wlien, hy U]) , he had piocce(kd cx 

pluiib mure wortliy ol hu aiiciemVrefl'own, be ^iiecjved liic pii^ject of bicaliii^ 
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a treasure. No one will imagine that this was in the Central Offi^ now the Pre* j 
fccture of Police! ! It was alreachypretty difficult to procure in|^ssions of the 
keys, but he achieved ^e hrst ffifKulty, and sooii had in his possession all ^ihe 
means of effecting an opening; but to* open was noting.; it was necessary to 
open without being perceived, to introduce himself without ftiar of being disturb- 
ed, to work without witnesses, and go out again freely. Beaumont, who had 
calculated all the difficulties that opposed him, was not dismayed. He had le- 
inarked that the private rooip of the chief officer, M. Henry, was nigjh to the 
spot where he proposed to ^fp^t his entrance ; he espied the propitious mo- 
ment, and wished sincerely tl^Sbmc circiimstance would call away so danger- 
ous a neighbour for some time, iind chanop was suliservient to his wishes. One 
morning, M. Henry was «blig^yp go out ' Beaumont, sure that he would not 
return that day, ran to his nope, pot on a black coat, and in that costume, 
which, in those days, always announced a magiit^tn, or public functionaiy, pre* 
sents himself at tlic entrance of the Central Office.^ The officer to whom he adh 
dressed himself, supposed of course that he was at Ipst a commissaiy. On the 
invitation of rieuiimont, he gtive him a soldier, whom he placed as sentinel attbe 
entrance to t lie narrow passage which leads to the depdt, and commanded' not 
to allow any pci'.son to pass. No better expedient cp^d be found for prevent- 
ing surprise. TIuis Beaumont, in the midst of a cilbwd of valuable objects,' 
rould, at his leisure, and in perfect security, choose .tlliiat (mst pleased him ; 
watches, jewels, diamonds, precious stones, &c. He '.cliolie those which he 
deemed most valualile, most portable, aMlttP ^ ihade his selectiop, ' 

lie dismissed the sentinel and disappearei^ 

‘•This robbery could n<it be long concealed, and the following day was dis- 
covered. Had thunder fallen on the police, they would have been less astonish- 
ed than at this event. To penetrate to the vciy sanctuary I Tlidholy of holies ! 
The fad appeared so very extraoixlinary, that it was doubted. Yet it was evi- 
dent that a robbeiy' had taken place, and to whom was it to be attributed ? AH 
the suspicions fell on tlic clerks, sometimes on one, sometimes on another, when 
Beaumont, betrayed by a fiieiid, was apprcdicnded, and sentenced a second 
time. 'I'hc robbery lie liad conimiiicd might be estimated at some hundred 
thousand francs, the greater ])art of wiiich w“rc found on him. 

“Beaumont enjoyed aniongst bis confraternily u colossal reputation; and 
oven now, when a rogue boasts of bis lofty exploits, — ‘Hold your tongue,* they 
say, ‘yon arc not woithy to untie the .slioe-slrings of Beaumont!* In effect, to 
•luve robbed tlic iiolice was the height of address.’* 

We now proceed to make the reader ac*(|uaitited with the 
habits and exertions (d* police-oilieers, who jierform exploits 
«'<[ual in crali and danj;er to those of tiiievcs. Jn order to detect 
the latter, tli(jy often resort to the vilest jilaecs, and associate 
with the vilest of niaiikind ; assume various characters and occu- 
pations; and sometiiiKiS, perhaps, — stimulated by the hope of 
reward, — lead others to commit crimes in order to entrap them. 

\ idocq, liowever, ])rofi;sses in every case to have acted without 
any desire to entice, lie says tlial he himself never proposed 
any sclieme of robbery ; but took care to concur in such as were 
proposed I'y others. 'J'his declaration must, we suppose, be re- 
ceived with some (|ualilicatiorj, as without an occasional sugges- 
tion, lie would proljably have been suspected in his designs. Be 
Ibid as it may, lie was emincnlly successful in .securing villains; 
for Iniving practised villainy himself, lie knew their ways and 
deices, thus verifying the propriety of the maxim, — “Set a 
thief to- catch a lliicf.’’ Some of the convicts at Botany May 
•make the best j)C)licc-offic0rs. Of this we have an instance in 
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iiParrin^tou, the fammis J^oui1onpick-pockcl, .^ho reuclcrcd such 
scr<rjccs lo tiic colony, tli:^n his old age lie was pen> 
uohed by the government. By what means Vidocq, after all his 
devotion, came to’losc his oflrcc, he has not mentioned ; an omis- 
sion rather singular, which lays his character open to suspicion, 
eimccially •')s he has given the circumstances that first led him to 
(jror himself to the police. Tliesc ci^puihstances it may be pro- 
per to ghauce at, as they exhibit a victi^f the dangers attendant 
on a lawless course of life. 

"At this period, it seemed as if the whole tMd was leagued against me ; 1 
was coin|icl1cd to draw my purse-strings at cvciy moniciit, and for whom ? For 
.creatures who, lookthg on my liberality us tiompulsoiy, were prepared to be- 
tray roe as soon as 1 ceased to be a certain i^oiircc of reliance. When 1 went 
home from my wife's, I had still another proof of the wretchedness aifixed to the 
state of a fugitive galley-slave. Annette and my mother \vcn‘ in tears. During 
my absence, two drunken men had asked for me, and on being told that I was 
from home, they had broke forth in oaths and threats, which li^ft me no longer 
in doubt of the perfidy of* their intentions, lly the dcKcrif>tif)ii wliich Annette 
gave me of these two individuals, 1 easily recognised Hlomly, and his comrade, 
I)c1uc. 1 had no trouble in gitcssing^jtbfiu* names ; and besides, they had left an 
address, with a formal injunction to them foily francs, whicii was more 
than enough lo disclose to me who they were, as there were not in Paris any 
other persons who could send me such an intimation. I w'as obedient, very obe- 
dient ; only in paying my contribution to these two scoundrels, 1 could not help 
letting them know how inconsiderately they had behaved. ' Consider what a 
step you have taken,’ said I to them ; *they know nothing at my house, and you 
have told them all. My wife, who carries on the concern in her name, will per- 
haps turn me <nit, and then 1 must be reduced to the low e.sl ebb of misery.* — 

* Oh ! you can come and rob wltli us,’ answered tlic two rascals. 1 endeavoured 
to convince tlu'in, how nuicli better it was to owe an existence to honest toil, 
than to be in iiices.sunt leuis from the police, which, sooner or later, catches all 
malefuctoi's in its nets. 1 added, that one crime generally leads to another ; that 
he would ri.sk his neck who ran straight low’ardslhc guillotine ; and the termi- 
nation of ni}' discourse w’as, that they w'oiild do well lo riuiounce the dangcrou.s 
career on which the} had entered. ‘Not so bad'* crieil Illondy, w hen T hadfin- 
fohed my lecture, * not so bad.’ ‘Hut can you, in the mean time, point out to 
us any apailment that w e can ransack ^ We arc, you sec, like Harlc(]uin, and 
have more need of Ctasli than advice and they left me, laughing dcridingly at 
me. I called them back, to profess my attachment to them, and begged them 
not to call again at iny house. * If that is all,* said Deluc, ‘ we w'ill keep from 
that.* — ‘ Oh ye.s, w'e’il keep aw.ny,* added Jilondy, ‘ since that is unpleasant to 
your mistress.’ lUit the latter diil not stay away long : the \ery next day, at 
night-fall, he presented himself at my ware-house, and asked to speak to me pri- 
vately. I took him into my own room. ‘ We arc alone ?’ said lie to me, look- 
ing round at the room in wdiich w'c were; and when he w'asa.ssured that he had 
no witnesses, lie drew from his pocket eleven silver forks; and two gold watches, 
which he placed on a stand. ‘ Tour hundred francs for this would not be too 
much— the silver plate and the gold watches. — dome, tip us the needful.* — 
‘Pout \mudm\ francs'.* aa\d V, aVmncd at so abrupt a \ota\, — ‘1 bavc not so 
much money.’ — ‘Never mind; go and sell the goods.’ — ‘But if it. should be 
known!’— '‘That’s your afliiir; T want the ready; or if you like it better, 1*11 
send you customers from the policc-oilicc ; — ^you know what a word would do ; 
— come, come, — the cash, the chink, and no gammon.’ I understood the scoun- 
drel but too well ; I saw mysell' dLMioiinced, dragged from the stale in which 1 
had installed myself, and led back lo tlie Bugne. f counted out the four hundnliA 
fiarics.” 

(’oijjsjduliig the tlaegci iu which V^duc*/ was jdacud, hi& ofler 
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lo serve Ihe policcl was jiullcious. What could hi^.morc trying^ 
than lo lie at the mercy of. rascals? Obliged to be continually^, 
supplying them Avith hush-money, and yet al)yays afraid of be- 
ing betrayed by them, lie was in perpetual torment; but, his 
services once accepted by the police, all this was at an end. He 
must have felt himself like a man escaped from a wreck, and 
from the horrors of contpi|^ding elements ; like Ulysses, to whom 
we have before compareSliim, when, having accepted the man- 
tle offered him by Lcucqithca, he reached the friendly shore of 
Pheacia. Like him, too, b&toils were to be renewed. He had ene- 
mies to cope with and subdue, and who requirspd to be cncoun-; 
tered with as much subtlety and resolution as Penelope’s suitor^* 
The following is his account of his first capture. — 

“ One inorninpf 1 was hastily summoned to attend the chief of the division. 
The matter in liand was to discover a man named Watrin, accused of liaving 
lubricated and ]nit ii\ circulation ^dsc money and bank-notes. The inspectors of 
the police had already arrested Watrin, but, according to custom, liad allowed 
him to escape. M. Jlemy gave roe eve^ direction which he deemed likely to 
assist me in the search after him ; but, unibilunately, he had only gleaned a few 
simple particulars of his usual liabits and customary haunts. Every place he was 
known to frequent was freely pointed out to me ; but it was nut very likely he 
would be found in those resorts, whicli prudence would call upon him carefully 
to avoid : there remained, therefore, only a chance of reaching him by some 
bye-path. When 1 learnt that he had left his effects in a furnislicd house, 
where he once lodged, on the boulevard of Mont Parnasse, I look it for grant- 
ed, tliat, sooner or later, he would go there in search of his property ; or, 
at least, that lie would send some peraon to fetch it from thence ; consequently 
1 dircct^sd all my vigilance to this spot ; and after having reconnoitred the liOuse, 

1 lay in ambush in its vicinity, night and day. in order to keep a watchful eye 
upon all comers and goers. This went on for nearl\ a week, when, weary of 
not observing any thing, I determined upon engaging the master •<! the house 
ill my interest, and to hire an a])aninciit of him, whore I acconhnglx eslahlishcd 
myself with Annette, certain that my presence could give rise to no .suspicion. 

) had occupied tlus post for about fifteen days, when, one e\eniiig, at eleven 
o’clock, i wa.s infonvied that Ualrin h:«l jii.st coine, aecomnaiiieil I)y .anoilier 
prM'soii. Owing to a .slight iiulHp(jsition, 1 had retinal to heil earlier than usual ; 
liowcver, at this news 1 rose hastily, and descended the sia.i^case by four stairs 
at a lime ; but wdiaUncr diligence 1 might ii.se, I was only just in lime to catch 
W:itriii\s coiiqianioii ; him 1 had no riglit to detain, but 1 made myself sure that 
I might, by intimidation, obtain further particulars from him. I Iherclore seized 
him, threateneil him, and soon drew' from him a confession, that he was a slioe- 
inaker, and that M atriii lived with liini, No. 4, Iliu' (ka Manrais (iaroemfi. This 
was all I wanted to know : 1 had oid} time to slip an old great coat over my 
shlit, and, without stopping to put on inori. garments, 1 hnrned on to the ])laci: 
thus ])uiuted out to me. 1 readied the house the veiy instant that some nersoii 
was quitting it ; T)er.->iiaded that it was Watriii, 1 attempted lo sei/.e linn ; lie 
escaped from me, ami I darted after him up a. staircase ■, Init at the moment of 
grasping him, a violent blow, whieh struck my chest, drove me down Iwcnly 
stains. 1 Sjining forward again, ami that so cpiickly, that, to csc:lp^' liimi iny 
punsuit, he was roinpell{ d to 1 diirii into the house through a .sasU'Wiii.low'. I 
’hell knocked loudly at the iloor, Muiimoiiing him to open it without ili l.iy. 'fliis 
he rdiiicd to do. I ilieii de.sirccl Annette, wlio had followed me, togo iii seai’ch 
ijg-the guard; aiul, whilst sIk' was preparing to olu’t me, I coiml' rftited the 
nbise ol a man flesc<mirmg the Stan's. Walriii, deceive* I by this feint, wm^ uikvIous 
to satisfy hiinsi 11 w hether I had actually gone, and softly put his lie.ul out of the 
.V indrnv, to observe if all was safe. 'I'liis was c-\actlv what I vuilcd I made a 
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te s dart forii|ranls» and seized him by the hair of hii^eail : he grasped me 
ame maimr, and a desperate stmggle^took places; jammed against the 
n-wall which separated us, he opposed^ ifne with a determined resistance, 
leless, T fell t!i,*it he was growing Iveaker ; I eollected all my strength for 
M last effort ; 1 strained every nerve, and drew him nearly out of the window 
ifoiough which we were struggling ; one more trial, and the victory was mine ; 
.bail in tile earnestness of m3' grasp, we both rolle,d on the passage floor, on to 
l^ich I had pulled him. To rise, snatch from hisliRnds the shoemaker's cutting 
with wliich he had armed himself, to bimjLhim and lead him out of the 
hWe, was the work of an instant. Accompadjjfi^^nly by Annette, I conducted 
him to the prefecture, where I received the congratulations, first of M. Henry, 
and afterwards those of the prefect of police, bestowed on me a pecuniary 

recompense.” 

• The next account we shall transcribe, is one of his freeing the 
community of a receiver of stolen goods. Tliis mnn liad been 
long watched by the police ; but all attempts to convict him had 
failed. Accordingly M. Henry was desirous that A'idocq should 
use his endeavours, which he readily did as follows. 

y Posted near tb^t house of the suspected dealer in stolen prope rty, T watched 
for hia going out ; and, following hirn when he had gone a few steps down the 
‘ street, addressed him by a different name to his own. lie assured me I was 
mistaken ; I protested to the contraiy ; he insisted upon it T was deceived ; and 
I affected to be equally satisfied of his identity, declaring my perfect recognition 
of his person, as that of a man who, for some time, had been sought after by 
the police throughout Paris and its environs. * You arc grossly mistaken,' replied 
he warmly ; * my name is so and so, and 1 live in such a street.' < Conm, come, 
friend,* said I, * excuses are useless 5 I khow yo\i too well to part with you so 
easily.* ‘This is too much,' cried he, ‘hut, at the next police station, T shall pro- 
bably be able to meet with those who can convince von, that I know my own 
name belter than you seem to do.' 'J’his was exactly the point at which I wished 
to arrive. ‘Agreed,' said I, and wc bent our steps to the neighbouring guard- 
house. We entered, aiul I requested him to show me his papers ; he had none 
about him. I then insisted uptm his being searched, and, on his person, were 
found three watches, and twenty-five double Napoleons, which I caused to he 
laid aside till he should be exaiiiiiied before a magistrate. 'J’hesc things had heeii 
wrapped in a handkcrcliief, which I contrived to secure, and, after ha\iMg dis- 
guised myself as a messenger, I haslciicfl to the house of this receiver of stolen 
gc)ods,,and demanded to speak with liis wife. Siic‘, of course, had no idea o( 
my business, or knowledge of niy person, and seeing several persons besides 
herself present, 1 signified to licr, that my business being of a private nature, it 
was important that I should speak to her alone ; and in token of niy claims to 
her conrideiice, produced the handkerchief^ and inquired whether slic recog- 
nised it ^ Although still ignorant of the cause of my visit, her countenance be- 
came troui)led, .and her wliolc pcr.son was much agitated, as she begged me to 
let her hear my business. ‘ I am c^'oeerned,' rc])llcd 1, ‘to he the hearer of un- 
pleasant news hut the fact is, your husband has just been arrested, every thing 
found on his person has been seized, and, from some words which he happened 
to overhear, he suspects he has been betrayed ; he therefore wishes you to re- 
move out of the house certain things, you are aware would be dangerous to 
UlBafety if found on the prcmi.ses. If you please, I will lend you a helping 
Mpd, but 1 mu.st forewarn you tliat you have not one moment to lose.' The iii- 
S^ation was of the fii*st imporiance. The siglit of the handkerchief, and the 
i|^ription of the objects it had sci-ved to e nvelope, removed from her mind 
wery doubt as to the truth of llie message 1 had brought her ; and she casnly 
fell into the snare 1 had laid to entrap her. She llianked me for the tronbleT’l 
bad taken, and begged I would go and engage three hackney coaches, and re- 
turn to her with as litlle delay .as po.ssiblc. T left tlie hoii.se to execute my com- 
mission, but on the road, 1 stopped to give one of iny people instructions to 
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keep llie coaclie.*! anil to seize tlienif witli ll»cir contents, directljr -S 

should {five the sig^naL The vehicles drew up to the door, and;^on rc-entennM 
the house, I found things in a higlt state of preparation for removinpf. Tlie 
was strewed with articles of eveiy description ; time-pieces, candelabi'a, Etrus-' 
can vases, cloths, cachemircs, linen, muslin, &c. All these thinf'.s had been 
taken from a closet, the entrance to which was cleverly concealed by a large 
press, so skilfully contrived, that the most practised eye coidd not have discover- 
ed the deception. I assisted In the removal, and, w’hcn it was completed, the 
press liaving been carefully reojaced, the woman begged of me to {^company 
her, which 1 did ; and no sodStjAwas she in one of the coaches, ready to start, 
than 1 suddenly pulled up the Wiiiidow, and, at this previously concerted signal, 
we were immediately suri'oui^d by the police. The husband and wife were 
tried at the assizes, aiid, as may lie easily conceived, were overwhelmed beneath 
the weight of an accusation, in supjiorl of which there existed u formidable mass 
of convicting Icsliinony.” 

We irnist. extract one more account from Viclocq, to show the 
desperate hazards which police-oiTicers sometimes run^ in cap- 
turing criminals ; hazards which, when surmounted, they na- 
turally exult in. Information had been received at the police- 
office^ that one Fossard, who had several ti^mes effected escapes 
from j<iil, was living with his mistress in a certain district of 
Paris ; that the windows of his apartment had yellow curtains; 
and that n. hump-backed seamstress lived in the same house. 
This was very indefinite ; for neither the street, nor the num- 
ber of the house was known, and curtains might be changed. 
However, Vidocq was not deterred from undertaking a search; 
accardingl)^ disguised as an old-fashioned gentleman, he began 
the enterprise. He went from street to street ; ascended stair- 
case after staircase till his limbs ached ; called at the doors of 
sfoi’cs of seamstresses, but no hump-hacked damsel appeared ; — 
all were as straight as arrow’s ! Not more ardently, he says, 
did Hon Quixote pant for Dulcinca, than he for lliimpina. Days 
rolled on unsuccessfully : he began to despair. At length he 
resolved to change his measures, and, instead of clniiibcring up 
flights of steps, to station himself near the staiul of a gossiping 
milk-wu)man, and watch her customers. Numhiu's of women 
came to buy their milk in the morning, but not one adorned 
w'illi the delectable hump. At length, in the evening, he caught 
sight of o]ie whose back had the desired ornament. He followr- 
f!d her from the milk-woman’s to the grocer’s, from the grocer’s 
to the tripc-shop, and, finally, to her home; but when he got 
there, no yellow curtains were to be seen. What was to be 
done ? He resolved to H|)cak to her at all events ; so, feigning 
himself to be a deserted husband, he inquired of her whether 
Fossard and liis mistress wmre occupants of any part of the 
house? Her reply was disheartening : — they had quitted their 
lodgings, and were gone, she knew not wdierc. Still, the case 
did not ai»pear hopeless. He had employed a porter to carry 
his goods, and might not that porter lie found ? A new scarcli 
was requisite, and it terminated successfully, by his tracing Fos- 
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lllltfj to a vintoer’s. Considering, then, that ^was advisable to 
■pb'e the vinh&cr on his side, he called on hinS^n his usual dress, 
lind informed liim^ from the police, that his lodgers meditated 
robbing him. He and his wife were in consternation at the in- 
^ligencc ; but Vidocq having pacified them, arranged his plans. 
^The grand difficulty to be overcome, iqrose from Fossard’s al- 
ways carrying a loaded pistol in his^hand, and which, they 
knew from his character, he would Iwredly discharge at the 
first man that laid hands on him. Here Vidocq must tell his 
own tale, we premising, that Fossard^s mistress styled herself 
Madame Hazard. — 

“At an early lioiir, (in the 29th of December, I betook myself to my station. 
It was desperately cold ; the watch was a protracted one, and the more painful 
^ wc had no fire. Motionless, however, and my eyes fi\ed ag^ainst a small hole 
in the shutter, 1 kept my post At last, about three o’clock, he went out. I fol- 
lowecl gladly, and recognised him ; for, up to that period, 1 had rny doubts. 
Certain now of his identity, T wished, at that moment, to put into ('xeention the 
order for his apprehension ; but the olhccr who was wim me, said he saw the 
terrible pistol. That T might authenticate the fact, 1 walked quickly and passed 
Fossard, and then returning, saw clearly that the agent was right. To attempt 
to arrest him would have been useless, and I ri^solvcd to defer it. On the Slst 
of December, at eleven o’clock, when all my batteries were charged and my 
plans perfect, ]<'ossard I’eturnocl, and, without distrust, ascended tlie staircase 
shaking with cold ; and, twenty minutes after, the disappearance of tlic light 
indicated that he was in bed. The moment had now arritm. The commissary 
and geiid’armcs, summoned by me, were wailing at the nearest guard-house un- 
til I should call them, and then enter quietly. We deliberated on the most ef- 
fectual mode of seizing Fossard, without running the risk of being killed or 
wounded ^ I'or they were persuaded, that, unless surprised, this robber would 

was, Vo tvoIXyuv^ \a\V Aa^break, 
as 1 had been told that Vossavd’s companion went down very early Vo gel ihe 
milk ; w(! should then seize her, and, after having taken the key from her, we 
should enter tlie room of her lover; but might it not liappcn that, conlrary to 
Ills usual custom, he might go out first ^ This reflection led me to atlopt another 
expedient. 'I'lu* vintner’s wife, in whose favour, as 1 was lold, M. Hazard was 
much prepossessed, had one of her nephews at her liouse, a lad about ten ycar.s 
of age, intelligent beyond liis years, and llie more desirous of getting money, 
as he was a Norman. 1 promised him a reward, on condition that, under pro- 
Icnce of his aunt’s being taken suddenly ill, be should go and beg Madame Ha- 
zard to give him some Kaii de Cologne. 1 desired tlie little cha]) to assume the 
most piteous tone he could ; and was so well satisfied with the specimen he 
gave me, that I began to distribfitc the parts to my performers. The denouement 
was near at hand. 1 made all my party take ofl* their shoes, doing the .same my- 
self, tliat wc might not he hcarcl wdiilst going up stairs. The little snivelling pilot 
was in his shirt ; he rang the bell ; — ^no one answered : agpain he rang ‘ Who ’s 
there,’ vva.s iieard. — ‘ It is 1 Madame Hazard ; it is Louis : my poor aunt is very 
had, and begs you will be so very obliging as to give her a little Eaii de ('otOgne. 
— Oh ! she is dying !— I liave got a light.’ The door w'as opened ; ami scarcely 
liad Madame. Hazard presented liei'sclf, when two powerful gcnd’arnies seized 
on her, and fastened a napkin over )ier moulii to jireveiit licr ciying out. At 
the same instant, willi more rapidity than the lion when darting on his jirey, I 
threw myself upon Fo.ssard ; v\ ho, .stu])ified by what was doing, and already 
fast bound and confined in his bed, was my prisoner before he could make a sin- 
gle movement, or utter a single word. So great was his amazement, that it was 
nearly an hour before he could arliculatc even a lew words. When a light was 
brought, and he saw my black lace and garb of a coalman, he experienced such 
an increase of terror, that I really believe he imagined liiinself in the devil’s 
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clutches. On coming^ll^'hiniscir, he thou^t of his arms,— his pis^ls aiuL (iaggeiJ 
— wliicli were upon' tSb table { and, turning his eyes towanlswero, he made.||| 
struggle, but that was all ; for, reduced td the impossibility of doing any misi^ 
chiei^ lie was passive.’* , 

From llic above extracts, a toleralily correct idea may 
formed of thieves and police-officers ; — men who co-exist in 
every civilized community, but who lead lives requiring the 
cunning and personal bipfery of savages. The thief exults in 
the success of a daring exploit, and prides himself on his skill 
ill avoiding the meshes of magistrates and lawyers : the police- 
officer is no less vain of his skill, in detecting and dragging to 
justice the man who boasts of his superiority in artifice, while 
he almost delies the arm of vengeance. In order that the num- 
ber of such cliaracters may be reduced, all leasonablc attempts 
should be made to reclaim juvenile delinquents; jjrisons should 
be not only places of terror, but places where the s])read of cor- 
ruption is effectiJ^ly prevented, by the prohibition of inter- 
course amongst tne inmates ; and, above all, education, founded 
on a moral and religious basis, should be extended throughout 
society. Facts bear us out in asserting, that crimes of the great- 
est magnitude, such as murder, burglary, and arson, considera- 
bly diminish with the spread of civilization, which operates, 
like the circle formed by the pebble thrown into water, in ex- 
tending its influence in proportion to its circumference. As phi- 
lanthropists in many difl'erent countries are labouring simulta- 
neously to promote this great end, we are justilicd in consider- 
ing the present age as the harhtnger ot a better *, a\u\ we may 
rejoice in the anticipation. The progressive improvement of the 
human family is a delightful subject for meditation, giving us, 
pcrliaps, a prelibation of the joys of futurity, and animating us 
to (!on tribute our aid, trifling as it may be, to the melioration of 
the condition of our country. 

Before closing this article, we can scarcely forbear remarking, 
that the translator of Vidocq has used various words which 
have been considered by English writers as Americanisms ; 
such as 1o 2 ^rogt'ess^ to approbate^ ^YiAHengthy ; also chicken- 
fighting for cock-fighting. Whether he is an American or an 
Englishman we know not; but certain we are, that nearly every 
one of the alleged peculiarities in language, adopted by Ameri- 
cansjf^nay be found either in old English authors, or are known 
to have been used in one or other of the provincial brogues of 
England. Captain Basil Hall notices the substitution of full for 
Autumn ; but he might have known, that though nearly obso- 
lete \v. England, it is still current in tlu^ w(\st ol* England amongst 
the vulgar.' Even the nmcli lauglKHl at is in vogue in 

^ fitc A Suiiitiiar> View of Amciica. By an En^libhiiiaii. i»v'o. London . 1824. 
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tncashire ; 90 that with the exception of 


ioie for to carry, 

hich, as Dr- Webster remarks, was introdi:Sid by the negroes 
5 ito the southern states, we do not know whether a single word 

§ t;Pxprcssion supposed to be peculiar to the United Stales, may 
5 found, which cannot be traced to Great Britain or Ireland, 
the volume on Insect Architecture, issued by the Society for 
t|ie Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, we notice the word sparse, 
.‘Vhich, till then, we had supposed to^feof American formation; 
and a late writer in Blackwood’s Magazine says, that the New- 
fingland word tarnation, is current in the county of Suffolk in 
old England. The probability of its being introduced into Mas- 
sachusetts from that part of England, is confirmed by the great 
number of towns in Massachusetts bearing the same names as 
towns in the counties of Suffolk and Essex, and by the corres- 
pondence remarked by travellers between the dialects of the 
two districts. Every one may have observed, that the New- 
Eqglanders, — many even of the educated anflfngst them, — ^pro- 
nounce the participle been, as if written hen', and this peculi- 
arity, we are assured, is prevalent in the part of England just 
mentioned. 


Aht. VI.— tobacco. 

1 . — ‘‘ Cotnilerblasie to TohaccoP By Kjnc Jaajes 1. of Eng- 
land. Works, fol. from 214 to 222. 

2 . — dJ J)isserlalion on the Use and Jlbusv of Tobacco. By 
The Kev. Adam Clarke, pp. il2. October: 1798. 

3. — Observalions upon the influence of the habitual use of 

Tobacco upon Health, Morals, and Properly. By Renj a- 
MiN Hush, M. 1). Essays, p. 263 to 274. 1798. 

4. — Notices relative to Tobacco. By Dr. A. T. Thomson. Jip- 
pmdix (Note B) to Mrs. Ji. T. Thomson's Life of Sir 
Walter Italegh, pp. 24 : 1830. 

'Fiie annals of literature furnish abundant examples of au- 
thors, who, through wantonness, whimsicality, a desire Jb say 
something, where many could say nothing, and few could say 
li|uch, or from some other impulse, (for which it were now un- 
^ofitable to search,) have adopted themes cither insignificant in 
themselves, or repugnant to truth ; subjects barren, or improba- 
ble, or laborious, or palpably absurd. Thus Homer has cele- 
brated the battle of the Frogs and Mice; ; Virgil sung of Bees ; 
Polycrates commended Tyranny ; Phnvorinus sets forth the 
praises of Injustice ; and Cardan pronounced the eulogy of Mero. 
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The Golden AssJSH Apuleius is well known ; Henry Corneliud 
Agrippa has employed his wit and learning on'i^*' elaborate 
‘^Digression in praise of the Asse. ^ Other authors have dis^ 
covered virtues and excellencies in this animal, ^ough the ge» 
nerality of mankind have agreed in supposing it possessed 
thing remarkable but dulness and obstinacy. Lucian exercised 
genius on a fly ; and Erasmus has dignified Folly in his Encom^ 
nm MoriaSj which, for (forsake of the pun, he inscribed to Sie.^ 
Thomas More. The subject of Michael Pscllus is a Gnat; Anto- 
nius Majoragius took for his theme Clay ; Julius 'Scaliger wrote 
concerning a Goose ; Janus Dousa on a Shadow ; and HeinsiuB 
f horresco rejerens ) eulogized a Louse. This last animal elicit* 
cd some fine moral verses from Burns; Libanus thought the 
Ox worthy of his pen ; and Sextus Empiricus selected the faith- 
ful Dog. Addison composed the Battle of tiie Pigmies ahii 
Cranes ; Itoclicster versified about Nothing; and Johannes Pas- 
scratius made a Latin poem on the same subject, which is quot- 
ed at full length by Dr. Johnson at the end of his Life of Ro- 
chester. The JefTreidos were written to commemorate the perils 
to which Sir Jeofirey Hudson was exposed ; Sir William Jones 
thought Chess worthy of the epopee ; and at the foot of this 
list of egregious triflers, we place Dr. Raphael Thorius, who 
wrote a much and often praised Latin poem on the Virtues of 
'robacco. 

Now, to most of our readers, this last theme would seem to 
ofier fewer inducements to the poePs pen than any of those 
thus enumerated ; and genius could scarcely have selected one^ 
which seemed less ennobling in itself, or rather, which at once 
presented such palpable discouragements, from the coarse asso- 
ciations connected with it, and the cureless vulgarity and nau- 
seousness with which the whole subject appears to be invested. 
In opposition to so many obstacles aiid dissuasives, this great 
man yielded to the impulse of bis muse, and obtained an immor- 
tality to which no other action of his life would have entitled 
him. It is with unaflccted regret that we are compelled to state, 
that, to procure a sight of this celebrated poem, we have ran- 
sacked our libraries without the least success. How painful is 
the reflection, that perhaps this work has never yet reached the 
United States ! What a reproach to our republic, that a poem 
whose object was to celebrate the virtues of the most incompa- 
rable of all our native plants, should be totally unknown in that 
new world, with whose discovery it was nearly contemporane- 
ous ! But perhaps our Jeremiad may be premature ; for in some 
obscure corner in Virginia, (the garden of this weed,} a copy 
of the poem may at this very moment exist, like unobtrusive 
merit, disregarded and despised. For the honour of our country, 
we hope this may prove true ; since it may lessen the odium 
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K ith which men habitually load poor rept^ua, a name which 
IS long bdCfti the by-word^nd synonime oNngratitude. 

We are fully aware of the contemptuous. manner in which 
^^jaipctor Clarke^spcaks of this production, and its English trans- 
by the Rev. W. Berwick, declaring them to be of equal 
jttierit, and that they scarce deserve to be mentioned. But to 
■ the merit of this work we have testimony infinitely higher than 
opinion of the Reverend Doctor. .Thus, Howell, in his ini- 
xnitablc ‘^Familiar Letters,” a book which cannot be too highly 
commended, or too often read, says, if you desire to read with 
pleasure all the virtues of this modern herb, you must read Dr. 
Thorius’s Potologis, an accurate peece, couched in a strenuous 
heroic verse, and continuing its strength from first to last; inso- 
much that for the hi goes it may be compared to any piece of antiqui- 
ty, and in my opinion is beyond Baf(axo^MK)fia;ttaor Va'KHAfivoiAaxuk*^^* 
The learned Mr. Bayle speaks of the same production in very 
Commendatory language.t Bayle tells an excellent story of 
Thorius, which, as it illustrates the character of the great tobac- 
co poet, deserves to be read. He was extremely fond of his 
glass of wine, and liad, beside, that hydrophobic distaste, which 
has been imagined essential to the true poet. Being one day 
seated at the dinner table, in company with celebrated Fei- 
reskius, in the festivity of the occasion, he was urging the lat- 
ter to quaflf ofl' a bumper of wine, and after the most importu- 
nate intreatics, Peircskius at last agreed to do it upon one con- 
dition, which was, that I'horius should immediately afterwards 
drink a bumper himself. No condition could be more accepta- 
ble, no penalty more easy ; but what was the surprise and hor- 
ror of Tiiorius, when his turn came, to find that he was called 
upon to drink a bumper, not of wine, but of water ! — which 
insipid and unaccustomed beverage, after sundry efforts and 
awry faces, he contrived to get down, amidst peals of laughter 
from his hilarious and learned friends. 

We classed Thorius’s poem among the extravagant vaga- 
ries of genius ; but the more we reflect upon the subject mat- 
ter of this poem, the more the conviction fastens upon our 
minds, that it is by no mecas a trivial or undignified topic; that 
considered in what light it may, tobacco must be regarded as 
the most astonishing of the productions of nature, since, al- 
though unsightly, offensive, and, perhaps, in every way perni- 
cious, it has, in the short period of about three centuries, sub- 
dued not one particular nation, but the whole world, Christian 
and Fagan, into a bondage more abject and irremediable than 
ever known to tyranny or superstition. Kings have forbid- 

* EpistoI<£ Hoelianac, p. 405. 
f Critical and Historical Dictionary, article Thoriua 
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den it; popes ha>^nathematiz6d it; and phjsiciaiiiLhaTO warn4 
cd against it Even ministers of thi gospel have lifbd up theiir 
voices, and thundered their denunciations froip the pulpit ; but 
all has been in vain ; its use has increased, is increasing, and 
will increase, as long as the earth continues to yield this mt* 
raculous vegetable to the unnatural appetite of man. 

That what is persecuted should thrive the more in consequenc^^ 
of persecution, can cxcifiS'no surprise in any one at all skilled"' 
in the history of human nature ; but this is altogether inade- 
quate to account for that preternatural eagerness with which 
men seek after this wonderful plant. In fact, there appears to 
be some occult charm connected with it — some invisible q)i- 
rit, which, be it angel, or be it devil, has never yet been, and 
perhaps never will be, satisfactorily explained. To those who 
have never revelled in this habit, and consequently can .nei^ 
ther comprehend its nature or strength, the hyperbolical lan- 
guage which most authors use when they speak of tobacco, must 
appear, in an eminent degree, burlesque and overstrained. 

Tobacco,’’ says the Anatomist of Melancholy, divine, rare, 
superexcellent tobacco, which goes far beyond all their panaceas, 
potable gold, and philosophers’ stones, a soveraign remedy to 
all diseases — A gpiod vomit, I confess, a vertuous herb, if it be 
well qualified, opportunely taken, and medicinally used ; but as 
it is commonly abused by most men, which take it as tinkers do 
ale, ’tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, 
and health ; hellish, devilish, and damned tobacco ; the ruine 
and overthrow of body and soul.”* So in his valedictory to 
tobacco, Mr. Lamb is not less extravagant and contradictory. 
The health of the poet it appears had suffered seriously from 
the immoderate use of tobacco, which had been in consequence 
interdicted by his physician. Compelled to surrender his fa- 
vourite enjoyment, he vents his feelings in a very spirited 
Farewell to Tobacco,” which exhibits a singular, mixture of 
opposite sentiments, and of violent struggles between his pro- 
pensity to the habit and his acquiescence in the necessity which 
severs him from it, together with feeble attempts to curse that, 
without which, life to the unhappy poet seemed scarcely endu- 
rable. 

** Stinkinfr’st of the stinking kind. 

Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 

Africa tliat brags her foyson, 

Breeds no such prodigious poison, 

Henbane, nightshade, both togetiicr. 

Hemlock, aconite 

-a- Nay, rather 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt you ; 

• Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, fol. p. 
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’Twas but in a sort I bliuned thee, • vs 
None e’er proqi^d who defamed thee.” 

But tobacco has had enemies of exalted station, whose perse- 
^tion has been uniform, and whose hatred has been iinmixed. 
Such was James the First of England, who is not less remark- 
able for liis sagacity in discovering the gunpowder plot, and hav- 
';^g supported the divine right of kings, than for having written 

<^Gountorblaste to Tobacco.’’^ But let the king speak for 
himself : — 

« Tobacco,” says he, “is the lively imafye and pattern of hell, for it hath, by 
allusion, all the parts and vices of the world whereby hell may be gained ; to 
wit. 1. It is a smoke ; so are all the vanities of this world. 2. It delighteth them 
that take it ; so do all the pleasures of the world delight the men of the world. 
3. ft maketh men drunken and light in the head ; so do all the vanities of the 
world, men are drunkards therewith. 4. He that taketh tobacco can not leave 
its it dotli bewitch him ; even so the pleasures of the world make men loath to 
leftve them ; they are for the most part enchanted with them. And, farther, bc- 
lAitt all this, it is like hell in the very substance of it, for it is a stinking loath- 
iome tiling, and so is hell.” 

The mythological fable which ejciBted among the Indians as 
to the manner in which this plant was first bestowed upon man- 
kind, is extremely whimsical, somewhat discreditable, and withal 
of such a nature as to preclude the propriety of our introducing 
it in this place to the acquaintance of our r6|derB. But writers 
are not wanting who have carried the original of tobacco into 
the Grecian fabulous ages, and attributed to Bacchus the glory 
of having discovered and disclosed to mortals its virtues. Tho- 
rius, as Dr. Clarke tells us, very ominously ascribes the dis- 
covery and first use of this herb to Bacchus, Sileniis, and the 
Satyrs, (drunkenness, gluttony’^, and lust,) and yet, continues 
the Doctor, with a sneer, this poem was written in praise of it. 
Mr. Lamb, in the poem before quoted, has the same thought, 
and he farther adds a belief, that the tobacco plant was the true 
Indian conquest for which the jolly god has been so celebrated. 
He moreover intimates, that the Thyrsus of that deity was af- 
terwards ornamented with leaves of tobacco, instead of ivy. 
Even the name of the plant has been derived from Bacchus. 
This is particularly mentioned by Mr. Joseph Sylvester, quoted 
by Dr. Clarke, who wrote a poem on tpbacco which he in- 
scribed to Villicrs, Duke of Buckingham. The title of this ti- 
rade is ypry quaint, viz. Tobacco b.aUered, and the Pipes shat- 
tered (anout Ihcir Ears who idly idolize so base and barbarou.s 
a Weed ; or at least -wise overlove so loathsome a Vanity) by a 
Volley of holy Shot from Mount Helicon.” 

For even llie derivation of the name 
Seems to allude and to include the same ; 

'Fobacco :is 7'9Bax;(fu one would say * 

To ciip'god Bacchus dcdicat(‘d ay.” 


King .Tames’s Works, fnl. p, 214, 
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Nor should all this appear ao extraordinary , w^n we couJ 
skier that Charlevoix, with the iitn^st seriousness, ’discusses th^ 
question, whether the calumet of the North American Indians 
was the same as the caducous of Mercury.'^ It is however be- 
yond all doubt, that tobacco lias always been resjarded by . 
Indians with rclij*;ious veneration, and employed by tliem in aU 
religious ceremonies. Mr. Stilh informs us, that they thought . 
this plant ‘^of so great worth and virtue that the gods thei^^; 
selves were delighted with it; and therefore they sometinies 
made sacred fires, and instead of a sacrifice, threw in the dust 
of tobacco ; and when they were caught in a tempest, they would 
sprinkle it into the air and water — upon all their new fishing nets 
they would cast some of it, and when they had escaped any jce- 
markable danger, they would throw some of this dust into tbo 
air, with strange distorted gestures, sometimes striking the eariSi 
witti their feet in a kind of time and measure, sometimes eUjp- 
ping their hands and throwing them up on high, looking towards 
the heavens, and uttering barbarous and dissonant words.”t — 
Sir Hans Sloan tells us, also, tliat the Indians employ tobacco 
in all their enchantments, sorceries, and fortune-tellings ; that 
their priests intoxicate themselves with the fumes, and in their 
ecstacies give f^h ambiguous and oracular responses.^ 

A few words will now be devoted to the subject of the nu- 
merous names which have belonged to tobacco; many persons 
conceiving the title of any thing, to be of equal importance with 
the christening of a person ; and surely where the etymology 
of a name of either person or thing can throw any light upon 
their respective histories, the time employed thereon can hardly 
be looked upon ns either lost or mispent. But it unfortunately 
happens, as is almost always the case in regard to persons and 
things ^longing to mythological eras, that llic greatest con- 
fusion and perplexity exist in regard ,to the Indian titles which 
have been bestowed upon tobacco ; am} as we frankly confess 
ourselves utterly unversed in Occidental philology, we shall, 
with whatever reluctance, be obliged to omit even the mention 
of many appellations, whose true meaning and value have passed 
into obscurity, with the languages and nations from whicli such 
appellations were derived. § 

* Hist. North America, vol. i. p. 322. — Sec also Hennepin’s Voyages, p. 93 
etseq. 

f Stlth’s Hist, of Virginia, p. 19. 

i Sloan’s Nat. Hist. .Yamaica, vol. 1. p. 14r. 

^ Tills hiatus we are in some measure able to supply from a note in the Appen- 

dix to Mrs. Thomson’s Life of Ralegh, (Note B.Notlccs cuncenilng Tobacco by Dr. 

'"‘^oinson,) p. 4o8. *‘lii the Mexican or Aztuk tongue, it is called in Algon- 

kip,se7/ta: in the Huron, aymigoua/ in the Peruvian, It Isaayrf .• in Lhiqulto, pai/i,- 
in vilela,/fi/fw/»; Alliaja, rumd^tgadi i Moxn, Hidmre; Omagna, ;w/r/wi ,• Tumanac, 
ravai ; Mayhure,yma; and in the Cabre, sena. The other synonym js are, tabar^ 
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^ Sir Hans Sloan informs us, that the name was originally pi- 
elt, and that tobacco was given it by the Spaniards.^ Several 
authors say, that was called by the inhabitants of the West 
India islands yoli — Init that on the continent they gave it the 
lii^mc of papiiiin, peti, petunum, or petiin.t Some say it was sent 
into Spain from Tnhuen, a province of Yucatan, where it was 
&at discover(*(], and from whence it takes its common name. 
i^^UTchot declares, that the Portuguese brought it into Europe 
.ih>m Tobago, an island in North America; but the island To- 
bago, says another, was never under the Portuguese dominion, 
and that it seems rather to have given its name to that island. 
The inliabilants of Hispaniola call it by the name cohiba, or 
pete be ceriuc, and the instrument by which they smoke it ta- 
baco, and hence, say they, it derived its name. Stith, in his 
History of Virginia, speaks of one Mr. Thomas Harriot, J a do- 
mestic of Sir Walter Ralegh, a man of learning, who was sent 
by Ralegh to Virginia chiefly to make observations, which were 
a^rwards published. Now this Harriot, speaking of tobacco, 
says it was called, by the Indians of Virginia, ijppowoc.§ But 
the principal names by which this article is now known, either 
in common parlance or scientific discourse, are three, viz. — psp- 
tum, which seems to be its poetical title — ^td^cco, its vulgar 
and most intelligible name — and nicotiana, its scientific and bo- 
tanical name ; wiiich latter we will explain more fully here- 
after. 11 

The Abbot Nyssens thought it was the Devil who first intro- 
duced tobacco into Europe. We do not design to discuss so im- 
portant a question, concerning which there must needs be a con- 
trariety of opinions ; but we cannot forbear to observe, that to 


in French ; tabak, in German, Dutch, and Polish ; /obab, in Swedish and Danish ; 
iobacfff Spanish and Portuguese ; und tobacco in Uie Italian. In the Oriental Ian* 
guages, — it is tombac^ in Hindostance ; iamnmiita^ in Sanscrit ; p^hettUy^ in 
Tamool ; tamhrarco^ in the Malay tongue ; iambracco, in Javanese ; Storkoote, in 
Cingalese ; and bujjerhony, in Arabic.” 

* Nat. Hist. Jam. vol. i. p. 147. 

i Dr. Tobias Yenner, in his Treatise of Tobacco,” at the end of his ciurious 
cild work, entitled, Via recta ad longam vitum,” says humorously, that petum 
is the ** httest name that both we and other nations 'may cull it by, deriving it of 
petOi for it is far-fetched and much desired.” p. 386. 

i IJiis HaiTiot, or Herriot, was a distinguished mathematician, and the instruc- 
tcr of Haleg||, in whom bolli himself and the celebrated Richard Hakluyt, the 
industrious am indefatigable compiler of voyages, found a liberal friend and pa- 
trqn. — Mrs. A. T. 'rhomsoii’s I/iie of Sir W.’ ^egb, pp. 46 and 48. ' . 

% Stilb, p. 17. 

I ‘‘Le Cardinal de Sainle C'roix, nonce tMi Portugal, et Nicholas Tornabon^ 
cn France, Tintroduisent eii Italic ou elle regut les noms d’lierbe de Saintei! ' 
Croix, ct de Tomabonne ; elle a encore port£ d’aiitres noms fond^s sur des 
priet^s vraiea on supposecs, ou sur la haute \d6e qu’on avail dc ses vertus : cmF 
ainsi qn’on Pa oppclec Buglose ou Panache Antarctique, Herhe Saiiitc ou SicfiiSe, 
Herbe a lous niaiix, Jiisquiame du Peron,” &c. Ac. Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Medicales, Art. Tabac, par Mons. Merat. 
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give the Devil more than his due, is by no means new or 
common in ecclesiastical inquiries. .We have something parallel^ 
to this in the history of Hercules, though springing most proba- 
bly from a very different source ; for to him the ancients were 
wont to attribute any great action for which they could not find 
a certain author. We arc informed that this plant was first seen 
smoked by the Spaniards, under Grijalva, in 1518. In 1519, thff 
illustrious Cortez sent a specimen of it to his king, and this Wi^. !■ 
the date of its introduction into Karope. Others say, one Roman 
Pane carried it into Spain, lly the Cardinal Santa Croce it was 
conveyed to Italy. It should be observed, Iiowcver, that the an- 
cestors of the Cardinal already enjoyed the reputation of having 
brought into Italy the true cross, and the double glory which at- 
taches to the Santa Croce family in consequence, is well d6* 
scribed in the following Latin lines, taken from Bayle’s DmM 
tionary.’^ These verses arc valuable in another respect, since 
they contain a full enumeration of the real or supposed virtues 
of the herb. They arc also coj)ied by the Reverend Dr. Clarke; 
and the English verses which accompany them, are by the Dr. 
attributed to M. dc Maizeaux. — 

** Nomine quse sancte crucis lierba vocatiir occills 
Subvenit^ sanat plagas, et vulnera jungit, 

Discutit eTstrumaSk cancrum, cancrosaque sanat 
Ulcera, et ambustis prodest, scabiem([ue repeHit 
Discutit et morbum cui cessil ah impete nomcTi, 

Calefacit, ct siccat, slringit, mundatqiie, resolvlt, 

Kt deiitium ct ventria muicct capltisque dolorcs ; 

Subvenit antique tussi, stomachoque rlgenti 
Renlbus et splcnl confert, ultroque, venena 
Dira sagittarum domat, ictlbus omnibus atris 
Hxo eadem prodest f gingivis proficit atquc 
Goncillat somnum : nudu ossa came revestit ; 

Thoracis vitiis prodest, puimoms itemque, 

Qux duo sic pncBtat, non ulla potentior herba. 

Hanc Saiictacruciiis Prosper quum luincius esset, 

Sedis Apoatolicae Lusitanas missus in horns 
liuc adportavit Uomanx ad commoda gentis, 

Ut ]}roavl saiictae lignum crucis ante tulere 
Omuls Christiaduni quo nunc rcspubllca g^udet, 

Et Sanctae crucis illustris domus ipsa vocatur 
Gorpons atquc auimx nostrac studiosa salutis.” 

We subjoin the following “faithful but inelegant translation/' 
which is given by M. dc Maizeaux in his translation of Bayle. 

“ The herb which borrows Santa Croce's’name ‘ 

Sore eye.s reHeves, and licalctli wounds ; the same 
Discusses the king’s evil, and removes 
Cancers and boils \ a remedy it proves 
For burns and scalds, repels the nauseous itch, 

;v. !' And straight recovers from convulsion fits. 

^ U cleanse^ dries, binds up, and maketh warm ; 

' The head-ach, tooih-ach, colic, like a charm 

* Article Santa Croce, where they arc attributed to Victr*i' Duranti. 
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It casclli soon; an ancient cough relieves. 

And to the reins and inilt» and stomach gives 
Quick riddance* fiom the pains which each endures ; 
Next the iiir-f woniuls of poisoned arrows cures ; 

All bruises lieals, and when the gums are sore. 

It makes tliein sound and healthy as before. 

Slcej» it jiroeiires, our anxious sorrows lays. 

And with new flesh the nuked bone arrays. 
jVi) Ju rl) hath greater power to rectify 
All the disorders in the breast that lie 
ifr ill the lungs. Herb of immortal fume ! 

■\Vliicli hither first by Santa Croce cuinc, 

WJien he (his time of nunciature expired) 

Jtack from the court of Portugal retired ; 

I'.vcii as his predecessors great and good, 

Jlrought home the cross, whose consecrated wood 
All Christendom now with its jiresence blesses ; 
And still the illustrious family possesses 
The name of Santa Croce, nghtly given, 

Since they in all respects rc&eiiibluig Heaven, 
procure us much as mortal men cun do, 

The welfare of our souls and bodies too." 


It is agreed on all hands, that tobacco was introduced Into 
France by John Nicot, (whence it obtains its common iiamcNi- 
cotiana) Lord of Villemain and Master of Requests of the house- 
hold of Francis tlie Second, lie was born at Nismes, and was 
sent as embassador to the Court of Portug]^ in 1559, from 
whence, on his return, he brought to Paris this herb. From 
Nicot, it was also called the embassador’s herb. The (lucstion, 
whether it was known in France before it w as carried into Eng- 
land, was long agitated, and is perha])S not settled yet, since the 
precise cpoclia of its introduction into any particular country, 
cannot with absolute certainty be fixed. The French writers, 
generally, arc of opinion that Sir Francis Drake conveyed it to 
England before Nicot made it known in France. Thevet, who 
has discussed tlic subject, is thought by them to have settled it in 
favour of the English. A French writer, Jean Liebault, says 
tobacco grew wild in France long before the discovery of the 
New World. Mr. Murray inclines to the belief, that tobacco 
existed in Europe before the discovery of America, but he thinks 
it proceeded from Asia.* M:\ Savary asserts,' that among the 
Persians it was known at least five hundred yeafs since, but that 
they obtained it from Egypt, and not from the East Indies, 
where it* cultivation was but recent. Ilui, what has not been 
said of this extraordinary plant ? It has often been called a Ne- 
penthe, and we are umler belief that some have even imagined 
that the tobacco leaf forms a jirincipal ingredient in the wonr 

t s and potent mixture which Helen prepares for her guestil 
e fourth Odyssey. — - 


* M. Meral ul bupra. 
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“ Of sovereign use to assuage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage; 

.To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care. 

And dry the tearful bluices of despair.” ' " 

In'the same passage, ironicr tells us that Helen learned 
nature of drugs and herbs from the wife of Thone, King 
Egypt. Now, by considering this iailcr fact, in conjunctions 
with what is asserted by Mr. Savary, some verisimilitude seems 
to be imparted to the hypothesis of the tobacco plant having 
sprung originally from Egypt. We are not aware of any .au- 
thor (though we think it not improbable that such may . 
who has carried matters so far as to assert that tobacco; wna 
the tree of Paradise, ^Mvhose mortal taste brought death intb^^ 
world,” — nor would this appear for a moment extravagant^ if 
one only calls to mind the strange traditions which the Rab- 
binnical writers have handed down upon theological points of 
far more importance, or the equally absurd and monstrous no- 
tions which the modern history of sectarianism furnishes. From 
what has been said, however, it appears very clear, that Satsn 
has had too muc^^to do with tobacco. If it be verily the tree 
of knowledge, itmust be admitted that he has preserved it with 
infinite care, as if grateful for the mighty mischief which was 
wrought in Eden, and as a fit instrument for those injuries in 
future to the human family, which so many authors assure us it 
is producing at the present day. How tobacco ever got to Ame- 
rica is a difficulty of very little moment, when we remember 
that writers are not agreed in what manner America was even 
peopled. Even were wc to admit that the aboriginal Americans 
were not descended from Adam and Eve, still if wc concede that 
Satan has had the especial care of tobacco, we cannot be surpris- 
ed at his finding the means, if he had the desire, of introducing 
it into America. We have before alluded to what the Abbot 
Nyssens says, and if in addition we call to mind what others 
have uttered about its diabolical nature, and that the American 
Indians were wont to {pippitiate the powers of darkness by mak- 
ing offerings to them of tobeacco, we cannot help thinking that 
King James was nearer truth and in-opriety than he imagined, 
when he declared that if he were to invite the Devil to,|iine with 
hiiUi he would be sure to provide three things, — 1. a pig, — 2. a 
pdll of ling and mustard, -^3. a pipe of tobacco for digestion. 

IVib not certainly knoern whether tobacco grew spontaneously 
In Virginia, or whether it came originally from some more soiith- 
^ti^ region of America. At all events, the English wlio first visit- 
ed Virginia certainly found it there, and Harriot of opinion, 
that it was of spontaneous growth. Mr. Jefferson thinks it was 
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■A native of a more southern climate, and was handed along the 
Continent from one nation of 'savages to another.^ Dr. Robert- 
son informs us, that it was not till th1fe year 1616 that its culti- 
vation was comim nced in Virginia.t However t.his may be, the 

f allant and unfortunate Sir Walter Ralegh has, the c^it of 
ringing it into fashion in England.J It is well known 
'^^ony planted in Virginia by Sir Walter, suifered manywfeimi- 
;ws, and we arc told, that Ralph Lane,§ one of the survivers 
was carried back to England by Sir Francis Drake, was the* 
•person who first made tobacco known in Great Britain. This 
svas in the 28th year of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1586.|| Sir 
‘Walter himself is said to have been very fond of smoking, and 
many humorous stories have been recorded concerning it, par- 
ticularly of a wager he made with Queen Elizabeth, that he 
would determine exactly the weight of the smoke which went 
off in a pipe of tobacco. This he did by first weighing the to- 
bacco which was to be smoked, and then carefully preserving 
and weighing the ashes, and the queen paid the wager cheer- 
fiilly, being satisfied that what was wanting to the prime weight 
must have been evaporated in smoke. Every one remembers 
the story of the alarm of one of Sir Walter’s servants. Who, 
coming into a room and beholding his msiiter enveloped in 
smoke, supposed him to be on fire. 

To the devout and genuine worshippers of this weed, it may 
be satisfactory to know, that a tobacco-box and some pipes, be- 
longing formerly to Sir Walter, arc still in existence, and all 
smokers who may feci so disposed may perform a pilgrimage to 
Uiem when they visit England, they being in the mitseum of Mr. 
Ralph Thoresby of Leeds, Yorkshirc.1I Wo shall conclude our 


• JefTenoji’s Notes on Virginia, p. 62. 

f Robertson’s Hist, of America, vol. iv. ]>. 97 - 

t It is said that Ralegh used to give smoking parties at his house, where lii& 
guests were treated with nothing but a pipe, a mug of ale, and a nutmeg.-^ 
Thomson’s Life of Ralegh, p. 471. 

4 Ralph Lane was lieutenant of the fleet of Sir Richard («renviUe; which had 
been sent to Virginia by Sir Walter Ralegh, in 1585, where he was made go^ 
vernor.—* Hakluyt’s Voyages, foI. iii. p. 251. 

I Camden has the following paasage* ^*£t hi reduces,” speaking of those stir 
viFera who were carried home by Drake, ** Indicam ilium phnitiim, quam tabac- 
cauiyocant et nicotiam, qua contra cruditates, ah Indis cdocti, iisi erant, in An- 
glim primi quod sdam, intulerunt. Rx illo .sane tempore iisu cnepit esse creber- 
rimo, et n^no pretio, duniquamplurimi gravcolentem illius fumiim, alii lanci- 
vientes, alii yalcUidini conaulentcs, per tubulum testaceum inexplcbili aviditate 
passim hauriunt ct mox e naribus efflant ; adep ut tobernae tabacana; non minus 
quam cervisiaria' ct vinariac,*’ beer-houses and grog-shops, we presume, ‘Ijiassim 
per oppida habeantur. Ut Anglorum corpora (quW saisc illc dixit) qiiihidlplanta 
tahtopere delectantiir in barbaroruin natumm degeiierasse videantur; cumiisdem 
quim barbari delectciitur et sanarl sc posse credant.*’ — Camdeni Ann. Rer. An- 
glican. p. 415. 

t These valuables arc thus described in a note to C'ayley’s Life of Sir Waller 
Ralegh, vol. i. p. 81. “Among Tliorcsby’s artificial curiosities, wc have Sir 
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remarks upon Sir Walter, by a poetical tribute to his memory,,^ 
which is both apposite and eloquent. 

** Immortal Raleigh ! were potatoes not* * 

Could mtenil Ireland e'er forget thy claim 
‘Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot,* 

* ' “Which blend thy memory with Eliza’s fame ; 

' ' Could England’s annals in oblivion rot, 

• Tobacco would enshrine and consecrate thy name.” 

• Wc cannot forbear to make a quotation concerning the ViiK? 
ginia colony, at a more flourishing subsequent period, which, ^ 
it records a historical fact, cannot fail to be interesting, while 
at the same time it is sufficiently comic. ‘^Thc advcntueeEli^^’ 
says Malte-Brun, who increased from year to year, 
dueed, in consequence of the scarcity of females, to 
wives l$y order, as they imported merchandise. It is reecratNlj^ 
that ninety girls, ^ young and uncorrupt,’ came to the Virgil^ 
market in 1620 , and sixty in 1621 ; all of whom found a 
sale. The price of each at first was one hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, but afterwards rose to one hundred and fifty. What the 
prime cost was in Cngland is not stated.”! 

In whatever manner tobacco found its way into Europe, it 
jnet with a very hl^tile reception from several crowned heads. 
I^]lizabeth published an edict against its use. James imposed 
severe prohibitory duties, and Charles, his successor, continued 
them. « 

**In 1590,” says Dr. Thomson, “Shah Abbas prohibited the use of tobacco 
ill Persia, by a penal Jaw; but so finnly had the luxury rooted itself in the minda 
of his subjects, that many of the inhabitants of tbe cities Hed to the mountains, 
where they hid themselves, rather than fore«) the pleasure of smoking. In 1624, 
Pope irrhan VII f. anathematized all smiff-takers, who committed the beinoinain 
of taking a pinch in any church i and so late as 1G9U, Innocent XIl. excommu- 
nicated all who indulged in the same vice in Saint Peter’s church at Rome. In 
1625, Amiiratli IV. prohibited smoking as an unnatural and irreligious custom, 
under pain of death. In Constantinople, where the custom is now universal, 
smoking was thought to be so ridiculous and hurtful, that any Turk, who was 
caught in the act, wa.s conducted in ridicule through the streets, with a pipe 
transfixed through his nose. In Russia, where the peasantry now smoke aR OKy 
long, the Grand Duke of Moscow prohibited the entrance of tobacco into his 
dominions, under the penalty of the knaui for the first ofieiice, and death for the 
second ; and the Muscovite w|to was found snuffing, was cotidemned to have his 
nostrils split. The Cliambre aU Taboo for punishing smokers, was instituted in 
1634, and not uholished till the middle of the eiglitecnth century.^ Even in 
Switzerland, war was waged against ilie American herb : to smoke, in Beine, 

Ralegh’s tobacco-box, as it was called, but is rather the case for the glass wherein 
it was pi*eservcd, wiiich was surrCiindcd with small wax candles of various co- 
lours. This is of m1dc<l leather, like a muff-case, about half a foot broad and 
thirteen inches high, and hath cases for sixteen pipes in it. — Ducatus Lcodensi^ 
fOl. 17J5, p. 4R5.” 

'?• Ralegh is believed to have introduced the culture of the potato, as WeU'Ca 
tobacco, into Ireland. The latter on his own estate at Youghal, in the county of 
Cork. 

t Universal Geography, vol. in. p. 223. 
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^Milled «B a crime nexl to ailuJtery ; and in 1653, all smokers were cited before 
^Plbouncil at Apcnzcl, ami severely punished.”* 

We sliall see lien .ifter what a host 6f enemies tobacco found 
also among medical writers. We speak here A|!ticuIariy-of the 
,|Doderns ; [ur ma/i.v of the older phvsicians extolled ]t5|j||||p 
/.virtues to the skies, and tvere giants in knowlcdgHHpw 
^in old aiithur says, “Pigmei gigantum humeris impoiwP^mis- 
ij)si gigaiites vident.” Indeed it must be admitted, as a 
^Kry jiowerful argument against the efficacy of tobacco as a me- 
idicino, that the physicians of our day liavc in many cases abaft- 
•dojied its use, and in others adopted some less dangerous succe- 
danuum. 

. |t.may not ho unamusing to the curious reader to know in 
manner this subject is handled by King .lame|. The 
•^Ominterblaste’^ commences by denouncing tobacco, because the 
vile and stinking customc comes from the wilde, godlcsse, and 
sliviah Indians,” by whom it was used as an antidote against 
the most dreadful of all diseases. Its use was introduced nei- 
ther by a king, groat conqueror, nor learned Doctor of Phy- 
sicke, but by some Indians who were brought over;’^ they died, 
but the savage customc’^ survived. King James contents him- 
aelf by examining only four of the principalijgrounds or argu- 
atents upon which tobacco is used, two founded ‘‘on the tbeo- 
ricke of a dcccivable appearance of reason,” and two “upon 
the mistaken practicUe of gcnerall experience.’^ ThuS, “1. An 
aphorisme in the Pliysickcs that the brains of all men being na- 
turally cold and wet, all dry and hote ihings'shuuld be good for 
them.” Ergo, lliis ‘^slinking sufluinigution.” — 2, TJiu. argie 
ment grounded on a sliow of reason, is “that this filthy smoke, 
ns well through the heal and strength lliereof, as by a natural 
force and quality, is able and lit to purge both llie head and sto- 
inach of rhcwnies and distillations, as experience teachelh by 
the spitting and avoiding fleamc immediately after the taking of 
it.” — 3. That “the whole people Avould not have taken so ge- 
neral a good liking thereof, if they had not hy experience found 
it very soveraigne and good for them.” — 4. That “ by the tak- 
ing of tobacco, divers and very mrny doe finde themselves cured 
of divers diseases ; as on the other hand no man cVer received 
hai^'e thereby.” The King after having, as he trusts, sufficiently 
answered “the imist principal arguments” that are used in de- 
fence of this “ vile custome,” proceeds “to speakc of the sinnes 
' and va^ties committed in the filthy tfbusc thereof.” And 1. As 
being a siniiciul and shameful lust. — 2. As a branch of drunken- 
iltess^. — 3, As disabling both persons and goods. His majesty 
concludes the ‘‘('Oimtcrblnste” by calling the smoking of tobsc- 


* p. 'lo6. 
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CO cuslomo loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harme-^ 
fill to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke and " 
stillipng fume thereof, nearest resembling th(j horrible Stigian 
smoke p£'the pifthat is bottomlesse.’^^ 

not be supposed that tobacco has been without friends^ 
and distinguished ; but space forces us to preteir 
mf^ipmention of many who have ascribed to it as many 
tiics as were evfer ascribed to the grand elixir of Alchemy. 

' shall content ourselves with two or three miscellaneous testini^l 
nies. — Thus Acosta tells us it is a plant, which hath in it rare 
virtues, as amongst others it serves for a counterpoison — 

Creator hath Imparted his virtues at his pleasure, not 
that any thing should grow idlc/^t Lord Bacon speaks 
cheering and comforting the spirits,” and that it reMeVeltin 
lassitude.! Again he says, doubtless it contributes to allevijAe 
Aitigucs and discharge the body of weariness, is also 
monly said to open the passages, and draw off humours; but its 
virtues may be more justly attributed to its condensing tiie 
spirits.”§ It is a good comiianion,” says Howell, “ to one 
converseth with dead men, for if one hath bin poring long upon 
a book, or is toiled with the pen, or stupilied with study^ it 
quickeneth hinoi^nd dispels those clouds that usually oreset the 
brain. The smoke of it is one of the wholesomesl sents that^is 
against all contagious airs, for it oreinasters all other smells i as 
Ki?ig James they say found true, when being once a bunting, 
a showr of rain drave him into a pigsty for shelter, where he 
caused a pipe full to be taken of purpose. ”|( It were eSsy to 
multiply quotations both in prose and verse, but it is to the lat- 
ter, most esptjcially, that wc must look lor the most glowing 
ascriptions — to j)0(‘try wliich has ever delighted. 

“ 'I'o sing’ Uio praises of that glorious weed — 

Dear to man k ind, whate’er bis race, hia cree^ 

Oondition, colour, dwelling, or degree I 
From /jeiiibla^i snows to parched Arabia’s sands. 

Loved by all lips, and common to all hands ! 

Hail sole cosmopolite, tobacco, hail ! 

Shag, long-cut, short-cut, pig-tail, quid, or roll, 

Dark Negruheadp or Orinooka pale, 

111 cvciy form cbng^ial to the soul.” 

Before we proceed to consider the use of tobaoca pi a hdiit, 

• 

• King james’^Works, fol. from page 214 to 222. 
f Naturall and Morall llistorie of the Indies, p. 289. Jk 

i Silva Sil varum — ^J.a8situde. " 

§ History of life and deatli. Loid Bacon’s Works, vol. iii. p. 377> 

II Howell’s Epist. Hoel. or Pamiliar l4ettors, p. 405. ^ ^ 

^ In the TEXNOrAMl A or Marriage of the Arts, by Barlen Holiday, i6B0, 
there is a singular poem on the subject of Tobacco, where, in successive stan- 
zas, it is compared to a musician, a lawyer, a piiysiciaii, a traveller, a ctittike, 

. -n i^nis fatuus, and a whyfilcr. Beloc’s Sketches, vol. ii. p. lu. 





'i^eh modern physicians are pleased to consider so {Pestiferous 
5 aad baleful, let us attend for A few moments to what 
fSHA conccrnini^ its culture and manufacture. 

Notes, says that its culture is productive 
j-^liess ; that it is found easier to make 100 bushm^f 
^.,1000 pounds of tobacco, and that they arc worth 

Davies, in his History of the Carriby Isknds, aW^Pv- 
an account of the culture and preparation e^^bacco, adds, 
fli'^hat if the people of Europe who are so fond of it, had them* ’ 
^Ivcs seen the poor servants and slaves who are employed about 
tJlis painful work, exposed the greatest part of the day to the 
scorching heat of the sun, dnd spending one half of the night in 
reducing it to' that posture wherein it is transported into Europe; 
no doubt they would have a greater esteem for, and think much 
more precious that herb which is procured with the sweat and 
labours of so many miserable creatures, 

Nu4herous medical writers, of the justest celebrity, have assur- 
ed iis, that endless and dreadful evils are the portion of aH who 
arU engaged in the manufacture of tobacco ; Aat the workmen 
are in general meagre, jaundiced, emaciated, asthmatic, subject to 
colic, diarrheas, to vertigo, violent headacb, and muscular twitch* 
ings, to narcotism, and to various diseases Uf the breast and 
lungs, j: They have also declared that some of these evils have 
befallen families from the fact alone of being in the neighbour- 
hood of a tobacco manufactory. § Ramazzini says that even the 
horses employed in tlu' tobacco mills arc most powerfully alfect- 
ed by the particles of the tobacco. Now if those things be true, 
when we call to mind the countless multitudes employed in this 
** dreadful trade, what a throng of evils present themselves 
upon the very threshold of our subject. || In this v iew of the case, 
one could not ]):iss such a manufactory wilJiout an involuntary 
shudder, regarding it as a charnel house, or rathcT as a Pandora’s 
box, to those wretched beings who arc doomed to work or dwell 
within its pestilential prccincts.lF But in sprite of the various and 


sjANotes cm Virginia, pp. 278, 279. 

. S|3uvics* Hial. of the (^arnhy Islands, Mb p.,4l92. 

^.^^bamazzini also says lliul the breath of those w1i(» labour at tobacco is in- 
wBably ojfensive, **efficit, ut tabacariarum soyipcr flctcant anima:.” 
w*‘ Taiita enim t'-x ilia inur-a partium tciiuim/' says Kaniazziiii, “ xstatc prae- 
(lifFunditur exhulatio, ut totu vlcinia tabaci odorciii, iioa sine querimonia, 
ct nausea jwsentiat.” 

R jpuellijpbcbncani no\ i, (|iix tota die explicandas placentas istas ex tabaco 
incutnbens,' magnimi ad vcmiituni irriiamcninin sentiebat, et frequenter alvi sub- 
^llH^ones ])atimtur, inihiqiic narrabat, vasa lieniorroidalia multum sanguinis 
'pfmidissc, cum siil)cr placentas illas scdcret. 

1 TourUSfclin his Kidmens d'flygicnc toiu. ii. p. 1 JO, assures us it is very dan- 
gerous to sleep in tobacco iiiaga/.incs. lie cites an observation of Buchoz, who 
says that a little girl, five years old, was seized with frightful vomitings, and e»- 
]Hrcd in u \cry short lime from this .^olc cause. 







repeatable tesliniony which has been prodaced by writers ' 
the use of tobacco, we cannot help regarding their state* 
n^n.^ exceedingl)’^ exaggerated. We have jiot space to enter 
minpte examination of this portion of our subject, 
bjl^,jb jttch of'drir readers as may feel desirous of prosccutu^ 
iry, wc take great pleasure in recommet^ing a very able 
memil^by Messieurs Parent-Duchatelet and D’Arcet,’^ in whij^* 
the whole subjj^t of the effects of tobacco upon the persons c^ 
nected with its manufacture, is most satisfactorily discussed, and^. 
t]ie opinions and assertions of those who have gone so far as to 
declare that it was even necessary to the public health that tbo 
manufactories of tobacco should be removed out of large tbwiiLS 
because of their great insalubrity, showji to be either witbl^t 
any just grounds, or the results of prejudice and ignorance. , 
The fecundity of tliis plant is marvellous. Linnaeus hnc c»K^ 
culated that a single plant of tobacco contains 40,320 grains, and 
says that if .each seed came to perfection, the plants of tolMOCO 
in vegetation in the course of four years, would be more than 
sufficient to cover the whole, surface of the earth. We are else- 


where- informed that these seeds preserve their germinative 
properties for six years and even longer. Sir Thomas Browne 
observes, says Mather, ^Mhat of the seeds of tobacco, a tliQU- 
aand make not one grain, (though Otto do Guericke, as 1 remejpar 
her, says, fifty*two cyphers with one figure v^ould give the nuinr 
ber of those wRich would fill the space between us and the stars^) 
a plant which has extended its empire over the whole world, and 
has a larger dominion than any of all the vegetable kingdom. ”t 
Our readers may very easily amuse themselves by making cal- 
culations ou the immense consumption and value of this plant. 
The following account from a French medical writer, J will be 
snnicient. On a rough calculation, the tobafeco sold yearly in 
France amounts to 40,000,000 pounds weight, which at three 
francs per pound, the ordinary price, will make the enormous 
annual sum of 120,000,000 francs. One-fourth of the French 
population use tobacco, so that of 8,000,000 of human beings, 
each individual consumes annually, in the various forms of smlff- 
ing, chewing, and smoking, about six pounds. This quantity 
may seem too great for some persons, but it should be remember- 
ed that there are many who use a dozen or twenty in the 

course of the year. 

If w(; contemplate man in connexion with tobacco as n neces- 
sary, the juxtaposition cannot fail to strike us as exceedingly 


* I'his memoir is entitled •• Tnfliience dii lahac siir la santc des ouvriei’s,” 
is published in the Annales d’hygiene piiblir|uc et de medccine legale,” 
volume, April, 1829 — p, 169. 
t Mather’s Cliristian Philosopher, p, 128. 
i M. Mcrut. 
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f icrous. From the earliest ages of philosophj% it has 

ourlte employment of the^iarisc to propose such definil i^MO f 
I9an as should hilly distinguish him from 
nature, and yrt no definition of ancient timcW^ill, 

. fied, apprar so excellently discriminative as oh^whim ||r^s 
9.ut of our present subject, and which denominates hiip tKis-SSly 
^|tobacco loving animal, for (to pass over the tobaoco-wonn) the 
'^ly creature known beside man, whose naturii^bes not abhor 
:^-ibbaccO;j as Dr. Rush informs us, the solitary rock goat of* 
Africa, one of the wildest and most filthy of animals. Wefae 
it possible,^’ says he, ^^for a being who had resided, on 
globe, to visU the inhabitants of a^ planet where reason govern- 
ed, and to tell them tlut a vile weed was in general use among 
the inhabitants of the globe it had left, which ajSbrded no nou- 
rishment ; that this we^ was cultivated with immense care, that 
if wes an important article of commerce, that the want of i1 
pitoduced real misery, that its taste was* extremely nauseous, 
that it was unfriendly to health and morals, and’^at its ttse was 
attended with a considerable lom of time and property^ the ac- 
count would be thought incredible.’^* It is idle to Sjj^k of to- 
bacco, as being extremely nauseous,” that it is the.'^^meanesl 
and most paltry of all gratifications,” &c. Had not man dis- 
covered in it a delight and comfort which was to be derived from 
few other sources, tlie habitual use of tobacco would long since 
have been neglected. To say man uses tobacco f^r no other rea- 
son but its olmnsiveiicss, is a solecism ; scarcely would it be more 
absurd to adopt the habitual use of castor oil as a cordial, or assa- 
foctida as a perfume. On this subject Mr. Chamberett has a very 
interesting passage, which, as it is so w^cll expressed by the au- 
thor, we take the. liberty of offering to our readers in his own 
language. 

•*Observons,” says lie, que Phomme, cn veilii de son organization a sans 
cessc besoin do sentir, qiic presque ton jours il est nialheureux, suit par les ileaux 
que la nature lui envoie, suit par les tristes resultats de ses passions aveugles, dc* 
ses engeurs de ses prejug^s, de son ignorance, &c. Le tabac exercant sur nos 
organes line impression' vive ct forte, susceptible d’etre rcnouvelce frequemment 
et a volonte, on s’est livi*^ avec d^autant plus d’ardeiir a I’usagc d’un semblable 
stimulant qu’on y a trouve a la fois le moyen de satistaire Ic besoin iniperieux de 
sentir, qul caractcrisc la nature humuinc, ct cclui d’etre disU'ail inomentanement 
dci seilsafions p^nibles ou douluurcuses qiii assie^ent sans cessc notre cspdcc, 
que le tabac aide ainsi a supporter I’accablant fanleau de la vie. Avec le tabac, 

f uvage endure plus euura^i'iiscmciit la faini, la soif, ct tuutes les vicissitudes 
ispheriipies, I’esclavc endure plus paticiinncnt la servitude, &c. Parmi les 
tnes qiii sc disent ciiilises, son rccoiirs est soiivcnt invoqu^ contre rennui, 
stesse ; il suulage qiielqucfois monientunemciit les toiirmens de I’ambition 
ICS de set^speraiices, et ('oiicuurt a eoiisulei, dans certains cas les niallKni- 
;s victimes de I’injustice.’* 

Ir. Walsh savs that tobacco used with coffee, after the Turk* 


* Rush’s F4ssay.s, p. 261. 
i riorr Medicalo, tom. six. p. 
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ish fashion^ is singularly grateful to the taste^ and refreshing 
to A^lpirits ; counteracting the effects of fati^e and cold, and 

the cravings of hunger^'^as I have often experienced. 
B^i^Kj^ink, iil his journey to the mouth of the Coppermine 
riye^WMtions, his experience of similar effects of tobacco. He 
haft^^n frequently wandering without food for five or six days, 
in me taiost inclement weather, and supported il^all, he says, in. 
good health an^spirits, by smoking tobacco, Willis, 

quoted by Mom. Mcrat, recommends the use of tobacco in ar^; 
mie^ as able to supply the necessaries of life to a great extent, 
and also as an excellent preventive against various diseaseSrt 
And Dr. Rush relates that he was informed by Cokfn'el Buit*^ 
that the greatest complaints of dissatisfaction and suffering whtch 
he heard among the soldiers who accompanied General ArnoU 
in his march from Boston to Quebec through the wildertiess, in 
the year 1775, were from the want of tobacco. This wis thte 
more remarkable, as they were so destitute of provisions aS' to 
he obliged to kill and eat their dogs.:|: 

Tobadco possesses narcotic powers in common with many 
other substances, of which neither' time nor space will permit us 
to make thention. Narcotics, when used to a due extent, become 
poisons, and hence tobacco holds a very high rank in toxicology. 
A thousand experiments, as well as accidents, show that it is a 
most deadly poison. § It has also been called a counterpoison, 
but those who have asserted this have been contradicted by nu- 
merous writers. Dr. Rush affirms that repeated experience in 
Philadelphia has proved, that it is equally ineffectual in preserv- 
ing those who use it from the influenza and yellow feter. In the 
plague, it was said to be useful, but what has been advanced on 
this subject is now shown to be without much foundation. Still 
it may be said of tobacco, that though it docs not contain any 
specific antidote to contagion, or possess antiseptic properties, it 
may nevertheless, as a powerful narcotic, by diminishing the 
sensibility of the system, render It less liable to contagion. It 
also moderates anxiety and fear, which we are told quickmi the 
activity of contagion. Thus,” says Cullen, “the antilbimic 
powers of tobacco are upon the same footing with wine, brandy, 
and opium.”|| 

Dr. Fowler has written treatise upon the effects of tobacco 
ill the cure of dropsies and dysuries. The Doctor seemed de- 
termined to discover virtue in this plant, because he tells us in 
his preface, that he was nowise discouraged in his itiqqkies into 

* Journey from Constantniuple lo England, p. 4. 

I Dirtioniiaiiv ties Sciences Mcdicales. An. Tabac. 

1 Essay.s, p. 267. 

^ llrodio, Macartnc> . &.r. Sec also Naucrcilc’s Orfila, j>. 

;1 Materia Mcdica, vol. ii. p. 11*7. 
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te. medicinal effects of tobacco, although the generality. , of yni- 
Ji|M Oh the materia medica h(^ spoken of it. with great i 
a^d reserve, and for the most part haW decl^d it eith 
or so uncertain, violent, and deleikicift in itS''^^ 

,« render its exhibition «no<fvfsa&/e. Dr. Ohllfn say’s^a^llie 
employed tobaeeo in various cases of dropsy, but with vei^lit- 
^e success."* Even those who advocate the n^edicmal use of 
^bacco, admit that it is one of those viiffen^naedies, which 
nothing but the most skilful management can i^der benefieUd ; 
such ds arsehic, prussic acid, and many other deadly poisoiis, 
which^ if.cautiously and properly administered, become exiii^- 
lent medieihes. Thus the liniment of tobe^o, whjjch has ior- 
a^ly been called one of the best in the. dispensatory, is said, 
iii a can mentioned by Mr. Murray, to have caused the deaths 
of tiiree children, wbp ei^ired within twenty-four hours in 
ehhvulsione, in consequenee of its appUeatiea ‘lor scald head. 
Innumerable instances are given of its ddeterious.effee;^ even 
when used medicinally, ana wi& tlie grnt^ cstition. Xyi some 
cases it has entirely failed to give the antijs^a^ relief ud in 
others been followed by the most deplorable: ticmseqiign^ 
believe, however, that .CHPainent practitioners:, to 
employ it, and find it serviceable in some We have 

indeed heard it remarked, by a dirtinmish^>.physijBian, that 
much of the medicinal effect which might otherwise be derived 
from t^eco, is often lost by the habitual use of the article, 
which' nnders the system less nnsiblc to its influence. 

As a vi^erar}', tobacco was used by the Indians, and physi- 
cians say that it promotes the cicatriaaition and healing of inve- 
terate ulcers. It has been used in most cutaneous disorders, and 
its snioke lias been considered useful in rheumatisms, gout, chro- 
nic pains, &c. ; but in all these cases its virtue has also been de- 
nied, or it has been asserted that many otlier medicines possess 
more certain cificacy'. As an emetic it is considered dangerous, 
being extremely violent, and succeeded by too much distress 
and sickness. That it has been found useful in destroying in- 
sects, and in preserving oM clothes laid by against the inroads 
of vermin, there can be no doubt ; but on the mosquito and fly, 
two pests to whose cruel torments wc are- most exposed, it 
will 1)e within the painful remembnuicc of many of our read- 
ers, that no (|uanti1y of tobacco smoke appears to have the least 
effect. 

Even though we admitted and could prove tobacco to be a 
pful medicine, still this fact would afford no argument in fa- 
pr of its habitual use in a state of health. On the contrary, it 
auld be the very reason for its non-use ; for the habitual use 
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will in lime woakon and destroy iis mediciiiid powers. Many, 
finding or fancying relief f0in its occasional, have fallen 
intuits habitual lyse, and the remedy has thu? virtually proved 
Wolfit than the disease.* Besides, by this course, persons take 
away the hope of future benefit from the application, in case of 
a reeurreqcc of their disorder. 

That this habit is entirely unevangelical, Dr. Clarke attempts 
to show with mch zeal. Let those who profess to renounce 
the lusts of the flesh read his tract, and determine, conseien* 
tiously, how far his arguments are. worthy of attention. That 
the devout <<ro11 this sin as a sweet morsel under the tongue,’* 
is fully evinced by every day’s experience ; and (he fiDllowing 
anecdote from Dr. Clarke forms a good illustration of this text 

*'An eminent physician,*’ says be, '’gave me the following accmint <*WMi 
I waa at L — — , in the year 1789, a certain reVgioua people at one of tbeh* 
annual meetinmi madef a rule, or rather revived one which had been lon^ bcffbte i 
nia^ and estahlkdied amone them by their venerable founder, but had been in 
a great measure lost sight of, viz. — ^That no minister ip tlirir connexion should 
use snudr or tobaSCd, unleis prescribed by a phyrieian. This rule at once abow- 
ed their mdenee and good sense. Towards the oonclunon of the meeting, 
having oiTesed my asdatance to as many as stfod in need of medical help, seve- 
ral of them ODiuHUted me on the subject of takihg tobacco in one form or other; 
and with veiy litfle variation their mode of Mtm was as follows *Boolor, 1 
am troubled frequeirily with such a complaint^ (naming it,) I take tobacco, askl 
have found great hehafit froip the use m it ; I am sure were 1 to give it up 1 
should be ve^ iU indeed ; and 1 am certain that you are too wise and too util- 
ful a man to desire me to diacontimie a practice which has been so beneficial to 
me.* After such an addreu what could f say ? It was spoken with niious con- 
cern, and was properly argunmium ad hominm .• 1 knew they were sincere, 
but I knew also they were deemved : however, to the msfor part.dNhem I ven- 
tured to speak thus : * gentlemen, you certainly do me honour in the confidence 
yon repoM* in my skill, but you have brought me into a dilemma from which I 
cannot easily extricate myself; as I find I must either sb} ?s you say on the sub- 
ject, or else renounce all pretensions to wisdom and medical skill. However, I 
cannot in conscience and honour prescribe to you the continued use of a thing 
which 1 know does many of you immense hurt.' 

But the anti-christian nature of this habit is placed in a very 
strong light, in a curious passage, by Dr. Kush. * What recep- 
tion,” says he, ^^may we suppose, would the apostles hAVri ifiet 
with, had they carried into the cities and houses to which they 
were sent, snuff-boxes, pipes, segars, and bundles of cut, or rolls 
of hog, or pigtail tobacco ?” 

The effects of tobacco upon the morals have been often ani* 
madverted upon, and in no particular more frequently, and with 
greater emphasis, then in its obvious tendency to promote temu- 
Icncy. Charlevoix intimates the near connexion which exists 
between intemperance and smoking, when he assures us, that 
amongst many nations, to smoke out of the same ptpe ui tokglQ 
of alliance, is the same thing as to drink out of the same cupSt^ 

• Essays, p. 271. 

t Hist. N. America, v«I p >' 22 . 
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^H^oktng and chewing tobacco,” says Rush, ‘‘by rendering 
iteter and simple liquors insipid to tho taste, dispose very iftiich 
tje the stronger stimulus of ardent spirit^ Tbl^practice of .smok- 
ing segars has, in every part of our counl^y, been more followed 
■by a general uee of brandy and water ag a common drink, more 
especially by ‘tlmt class of citkens wno have not been in the ha- 
i;,. bit of drinking wine or malt liquors.”'* .f^O^jpf the greatest 
(1»ts J ever knew,” says the same author, “a^^Ired a love for 
iard'cnl spirila by Swallowing cuds of tobacco, which he did to 
escape detection in the use of it ; for he had contracted the ha- 
bit of chewing, contrary to tiie advice and commands of his 
father. He died of a dropsy under my car^da the year 1780.”t 
On this subject, a very late writer is still more express. “ We 
consider tobacco,’.* says he, “closely allied to ‘intoxicating li- 
qpors, and its confirooied votaries as a .q^iesof drunkards.” 
Again. “ 1 have observed' that persons Who are much addicted 
to liquor, have ah inordinate liking to tobacco in all its different 
forms ; and it is remarkable, &at in the' early stages of ebriety, 
almost every man is desirous of havine a pitr^' of snuff. This 
last fact it is not easy to explain ; but the former may be ac- 
counted for by that incessant craving after excitement, which 
elih^ to the system of the confirmed drunkard; 

The limits of our article will not allow us to 'embrace all the 
considerations which belong to this subject, and which have 
been bellowed' upOn it by various writers. We will tiierefore 
proceed Ijp the. few remarks which we have to make upon the 
three chief modes of using tobacco, vix., snuffing, smoking, and 
chewing. Catherine de Medicis, the personage said to have 
prompted the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day at 
Paris, is commonly regarded as the inventress of snuff-taking, 
fn Russia and Persia the penalty of death was annexed to the 
use of tobacco in every form except that of snuff. For this 
lighter offence, the punishment was softened down to simple 
mutilation, no greater severity being deemed necessary than 
that of cutting off the nose. We doubt exceedingly whether 
cither penalty would deter thb inveterate snuff-takers of the pre- 
sent day. Indeed, we are Wd somewhere that it was very com- 
^IgMn among the Persians to expatriate themselves, when they 
•^Wre no longer allowod to indulge in tobacco in their natiW 
Cbuntry. One of the first Effects of snuff is to injure the nerves 
of the nose, which are endowid with exquisite sensibility, and 
of which an incredible number arc spread over the inner mem- 
brane of tile nostrils. This membrane is lubricated by a secre- 


* Rusli’s Works, vol. i. p. 167'. 

7 r'.ssays, p. 370. 
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tioDy which has a tendency to preserve the innse. . By the al- 
most caustic acrimony of snuff, the mucus is dried up, and the 
oi^n of smelling, hcc^es'pcrfectly callous. •The consequence 
is, that all the pleasure wc are capab^ of deriving from the ol- 
f^tory organs, the omnis copia narium, as Ijprace curiously 
terms it, .is totally destroyed. Similar efiects also produced 
upon the saliy^^and, hence it is that habitual snuff-takers are > 
often unable ^eak with proper distinctness ; and the spnse ' 
of taste for the same reason is very muchnobtundedf. A snuff-, 
er may always' be distin^ished by a certain nasd. .'twang — an 
asthmatic wheezing— and a sort pf disagreeable no^ in xMpira- 
tion, which is nearly allied to incipient snormg. Sn^ also 
frequently occasions- -fleshy excrescences in the nose, which, "hr 
some instances', end in polypi. Individuab have o^ntimes a 
predisposition td cancer in little selrrhoOBintamesconcies, whi<^ 
if kept easy and free from every thing of, an irritating charac- 
ter, will continue harmless, but' which the use of snuff some- 
times frets into incurable ulcers and cancers. By the use of 
snuff, tumours are also generated in the throat, which obstruct 
deglutition, and even destroy life. Dr. Hill saw a female die of 
hunger, who. coaid swallow no nourishment because of a poly- 
pus which (dosed' up the stomach, the formation of which .was 
attributed to the excessive use of snuff. Some portion of the 
snuff will involuntarily find its way into thMtomach>.:|^here its 
pernicious properties soon manifest themselves, being fi^uently 
followed by nausea, vomitings, loss of appetite, and impaired 
digestion. The drain of the juices has a tendency to injure the 
muscles of the face, to render them flaccid, to furrow and cor- 
rugate the skin, and to give a gaunt, withered, and jaundiced 
.ipj)cararicc to “ the human face divine.’^ 

We are also informed that it embrowns ihc complexion, by 
withdrawing tho.sr peculiar secretions which communicate the 
fine Vermillion hue of beauty. In our country, however, wo- 
men do not abandon themselves to this impure habit, till they 
.are married, and have no farther desire to please, or till they 
are somewhat passies, and find tteir faculties of pleasing im- 
paired. What a death-blow does snuffing give to all that ro- 
mance with which it is the interest of refined society to invest 
the fair sex ! How vulgar the thought.** tl^t a sneeze should 
interrupt a sigh !”— How unpoeticil is snuff! The most suita- 
ble verses which a lover cpuld a^ress to a snuff-taking mistress, 
would be imitations of Horace’s lines to the Sorceress Ganidia. 
What syiph would superintend the conveyance of this dust to 
the nostrils of a belle ? What Gnome would not tdee a fiendish 
delight in hovering over a pipe-loving beauty ? 

“'I'lic only advantage,'’ says Dr. J..e.al4c, ‘*of taking .snuff, is 
♦hat of sneezing, which, in sluggish phlegmatic lialiils. wiJI give 
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u&iversal concussion lo ihc body, and promote a more free cir- 
ettlation of the blood ; but of this benefit snuiT-takers arc do- 
Jtrived, from bcin? familiar with its uife.” ^lien the stimulus 
of snulT ceases lo be sufficient, recourslMs immediately had to 
certain adniixtuics, by which Uic necessary excitement is pro- 
etit'ed ; thus pepper, cuphorbium, helleboie, and even pulveris- 
ed glass, arc made use of to, give it additiopal pungency. Snuff- 
ing is also a frequent cause of blindness. Nattdii has appointed 
certain iluidsito noip'ish and preserve the eye, nitich, if with- ' 
drawn, cause the sight to become prematurely old^ impaired 'by 
weakness, and sometimes ‘totally destroyed. We are also told 
that it dries up and blackens the brain, and' gives the stomach 
a yellow hue ;* that it injures the moral faculties, impairs the 
memory, and, indeed, debilitates all the intellectual powers, and 
that it tdnts the breaA ^‘witii the rank odour of a tobacco 
casL” “ Wc read in dto Ephemerides des Curieux de la Na- 
ture, that a person fell into a state of somnolency, and died apo- 
plectic, in consequence of having taken by jthe nose too great a 
quantity of snuff In fine, snuffing is said to bring on convul- 
sions, promote pulmonary consumption, and to cause madness 
and death ! Napoleon is thought to have ovrei bis death to a 
morbid state of.«tomao.bt superinduced by snuffing to excess. 
Dr. Rush relates that Sir John Pringle was afflicted with tre- 
mors in bu haudsjl^d had his memory impaired by the use of 
snuff ; yiitw, qn mndoning the habit, at the instance of Dr. 
Franklin, be found his power of reoolicction restored, and hr 
recovered the use of his hands.} 

When tho habit of snuffing is cnee contracted, it becomes 
almost impossible to divest ourselves of it. It becomes as ne- 
cessary as food, or any of those first wants of life “ quibus ne- 
gatis natura dolcaf' The following story wc translate from a 
French medical writer ; — 


* '* Qu’on ne pense pas, malgrC I’uaagc immense et presque general ilu tabac, 
quit n’y ait aucun inconvenient a e’en servir. Lea auteurs rapportent drs fai(<< 
qiii prouvent le contnire, ct sans irintet fbi a ce que raconte Borrichiui (dans 
un leltie pcrite a Bartholin) dime V^noanc qui sl^t tellement dessCcItC le 
cervcBU a iurec de prendre du tabac, qu’apTLS sa mort, on'ne lui tmuva dans le 
cmne, su lieu iVeneephite, qq’on petit gnimcau noir ( ni meme a ce que dit 
Simon Pauli, que roux qui ftiment trop de tabac ont Ic cerveau et la crCne tout 
noiiib nonplus qii’a I’aaaertion de Van Hdmont qui a vu, affirme-t-il, un cstnmac 
teint enjaune par la lappui du tabim ] todt Ic monde aait qu'il aiTaiblit I'odorat 
par suite de ses irritations r£p£tCes sur'Ja nsembrane olfactive, qu’il nuit a I’in- 
tegiitd du gout, paicc qu il rn passe toigours uii pen dans la beuche ct jusque 
sur la langue. Ce que Von u’lgnote pas nonplus I’est qu’il ddtange la memoire, 
la rends rooins nettc, muins eiiticrc ; il produit de plus dcs vertiges, dcs c£pba- 
Ides et meme I’spoplexic.” — Diflionnaire des Seiewes JIMieaks, art. Tuhae, 

■| Orlila’s To\icologj, p. 291. 
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** 1 lecollcct, about twenty yeais since* while gallieriiw simples o,iic day. in 
the Forest ot FonUmc hkau, 1 encountered ft fflftn stretchedout upon the nound; 
f supposed him to be dead, when* upon approaching** he asked in a feeble voice 
jf I had some sniifT, on my re|^ing in the negative* he sqnk back immediately* 
almost in a state of inshnsibiity. In this condition he icmaintd till I brought a 
person who gave him several pinches* and he^en informed us that he had com- 
menced his journey that morning, supposing he had hU snujB^x vith him* but 
found veiy soon he had statted without it \ that he Ifad travelkil as long ss he 
was able* till at last* overcome by distiess* he found it impossible to pioceed any 
faithci* and withoufc^pny tkftely succoi^ he would have certainly perislicd.’** 

The conftuteption of time aod great expense of this artifi- 
cial habit, almost surpass belief. A man who takes a pincb of 
snuff every twenty minutes/^ says Dr. Rush, (which teost ha- 
bitual snuffers do),K|ind snuffs fifteen hours in four-and-twenty^ 
(allowing him |o consume not quite half a minute every time be 
uses the box,) will waste about five whole days of every year of 
Jus life 111 this useless and unwholesome practice. But when we 
.idd to the profitable use to whi^ this time might have been ap- 
plied, the expenses of tobacco, pipes, snuff, and spitting boxes 
— and of the injuries which are done to the clothing, during a 
whole life, the aggregate sum would probably amount to several 
hundred dollars, xo a labouring man this wonldbea decent por- 
tion for a son or daughter, while the same sum saved by a man 
in affluent circumstances, would have enabled him, by a contri- 
bution to a pubUc charity, to have lessened a large portion of 
the ignorance or misery of mankind.” l^t Lori^^Stanhope 
makes a far more liberal estimate than Dr. Rush 4 *^]Sfery pro- 
fessed, inveterate, and incurable snuff-taker,” says he, ^*at a 
moderate computation, takes on^ pinch in ten minutes. Every 
l)inch, with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the 
nose, and other incidental circumstances, consumes a minute and 
a lulf. One minute and a half out of every ten* allowing six- 
teen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two hours and twen- 
iv-four minutes out of every natural day, 01 one day of every 
ti n. One day out of 1( n amounts to that} six days and a half 
in a } eai. lienee, if we suppose the piaclicc to be persisted in 
forty years, two entire years of the snuff-taker’s life will be de- 
voted to tickling his nose, and two more to blowing it.” The 
same author proposes m a subsequent essay to show, that from 
the expense of snuff, Miufi'-boxes, and handkerchiefs, a fund 
might be formed to pay ofi' the English l^ational debt ! 

Tht subject of snuffing having ehiployed more of oiir time 
than wc anticipated, the two following heads of smoking and 
chewing will be more briefly noticed. On the subject of smok 
ing, Ml. Ueloe has jirescrvcd the following old epigram ^ 


• M Mm w 
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Wc bu> the Jiycst wood tint we c*in findc, 

^ And willingly would leave the smoke bchindc 

lint in tobacco a thwart course we take 
jRu> mg the herb only for the smoke’s sake.” 

Smoking was the earliest mode of using tobacco,*^ (as might 
' be infeirc'd from the epigram) and fora long time the only mode 
‘ in which it waS used in Europe. Certainly in our day it is the 
most general, and at the same time the most espensive, and al- 
though several rivals contend with Sir Waltei^ Balegh for the 
praise of having introduced tobacco into England, yet the 
‘‘bright honour” of having taught his countrymen to imitate 
the Indians, in this particular, he “ wears without corrival.” Al- 
most all the arguments which have been employed against tlie 
use of tobacco as a sternutatory , are more or legs applicable to 
it when used m the way of fumigation.t Good old Cotton Ma- 
ther, who was fully awtm of the disadvantages as well as sin- 
fulness of this habit, deprecates it with a qualification at which 
it is impossible to repress a smile. It savours so much of “beat- 
ing the Devil round aburfi.’* Thus he says — “May God pre- 
serve me from the indecent, ignoble, criminal slavery, to the 
mean delight of smoking a weed, which I see so many carried 
away with. And ?y ever I should smoke it, let be so wise as 
to do it, not only with moderation, but also with such employ- 
ment of my mind, as 1 may make that action afibrd me a leisure 
for 

The ^(bets smoking on the breath, clothes, hair, and indeed 
the whole body, are most ofibnsive. What is more overpowering 
than the stale smell rcmainlngdn a room whuic several persons 
have been smoking ^ When the practice is carried to excess, it 
causes the gums to become lax and flabby, and to recede fium 
the decoloured troth, which appear long, unsightly, and .it 
length drop out. Di. Rush, in bis “Account of tlic liic and death 
of Edward Drlnko) tells us that that individual lost all his teeth 
by drawing the hot smoke of tobacco into Ins mouth. B\ tiic 

* Ur. Brodigan, in bis treatise on the tobacco plant, quotes Herodotus Sbabo, 
Pomponiiia MelS, and Sedinusto prove that tobatro Vras smoked in veij ancient 
times but the pauagea muely go )o diovr that the smoking of herbs was com- 
mon. 

t V cnnci gnts ten precepts on the mannei in v bich tobacco is to be used, 
and afterisaids summ ti ily reneaises tiie consc(|iu nces to all who use it contraty 
to the oidei and « \y he aetsMown ) vir. that “ it dnelli the bum, dimmeth the 
sight, vitiateth th< smi-ll, dtflleth md dejectetli both tlie appitite and stomach, 
destroyeth the concoction, disturbeth the humours and spirits, conujitcth the 
breatli, indueeth a ticmbling of the limbs, exsiccateth the wind-pipe, lungs, and 
liver, annoyclb the mil^ stoichcth tht lit iit, iiul < lusitli the blood to be adust- 
cd. Moi cover it rli(|uatcth the pmguic MibstiiiK of the kidnevs and absumeth 
the g^niturc. In a isord, it o\(.ithio\v(th the spmts, pcrveititli tht undeistand 
ing, and coiiioundvtli tin. stiicts with a suddtn astonisliniLiit and Miqiiditicot 
tht nhole bod} ” \ ii iicta ad loiigam titaiii. p 104 

> Cliiistiaii Philosupliu, ]> 13b 
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waste of saliva, and the narcotic power of tobacco, the digestive 
powers'are impaired, and “every kind of dyspeptic symptoms,^*-, 
says Cullen, “ arc produced.’^* King James does not forget to 
note this habit as a nrei^h of good mfnners. “ It is a great.'va- . 
nitie and uncleannesse,” says he, <‘tllat at the table, a place ol)t 
respect, of cleanliness^ of modcstie, men should njUt be ashame^o 
to sit tossing pipes, a^ puffing of the smoke of tobacco one tia'.'- 
another, makitw^e 'mthy smoke and stinke thereof to exhale ‘ 
athwart the di^s and infect the aire, when very often men ifitat 
abhorre it, are at their repast.” 

We come now to the subject of chewing. Whetlmr the'rnc^' 
goat, the filthy animal to which we have before adverted, '‘ct.tiw. 
tobacco worm, first iiaught imitative man to masticate tobapi^' 
we are ignorant. One thing, however, is napst certain, tbi^.,ip^' 
all modes of using chewing aeCms most vulgar and ungenli^. 
manlike, and it is wortliy of particular IremiMk, that in our couiiii$i 
try it is more used in this manner, among better class of so-!^;; 
ciety, than in any other part of the world. T ,'a 11 the worst efiec^ 
which haye been asmabed to it in the two imnfier modes of 
it, are, with inc^Kd severity, imputed to chWing. But tobac> 
CO used in this fdm is said to diminish hunger. “We have been 
told,’^ 8ays;i>r. Lc^e, ** that tobacco, when chewed, is a prese^ 
vative against, hanger ; but this is a vulgar error, for in reali^.. 
it may more properly be said to destroy appe^te by t ^p rofiise.' 
discharge of saliva, which is a powe^ul disBOmm .ft p fcjesaifa- 
tial both to appetite audgligestion.’^ In ^e'use oF^t^,.^dv or 
cud, acciden|t^ sometimes happen, from swallowing 
which must heeds be very hurtful. 'Chewers are often takep^by 
surprise, and rather than be detected in the unclean 
I hey will, with Spartan fortitude, endure the horrible a^ptUies 
of swallowing the juice, and sometimes even the quid Jtm|r.. 
ilut we must close our remarks upon this vile habit, which:, 
do by the following quotation from a French writer. 
a la coutume de chiquer le tabac, elle est born6e,. je croi8,'i..uft 
petit nombre d’individus grossiera, et le plus souvent youfia^j|M 
habitudes crapuleuscs, du mpins,.^. Fen juge par ei^ <[06 J||r 
vois livr^si” VSTe take the liberty of referring tobMcp'cnewen 
to Dr. Clark’s treatise, (]). 24,) for a quotaj^on he njakes from 
Simon Paulli, physician to the King .of Denmark, who wrote a 
treatise on the danger of using this hjerb, i|pd also to a note at 
the foot of the page, .both which ifp are' unwilling to repeat. 

We arc almost prepared to assert, that there is scarcely a con- 

* Materia Medic.i, vol. ii. p. 196. 

t In many parts* of Europe it is* almost impossible for a tobacco chel^cr to be 
regarded as a gentleman. 

• VOL. J.X. “NO. 17. 
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'Ceivablemode of applying tobacco to ihe human body, which has 
not been thought of and practised. In former times, it was used 
' by the oculist**. Howell sqys ^‘that it is good to fortify and pre- 
. serve the sight, the smoak being let in round about the balls 
once a week, &c.’^ We have even known snuff to be blown into 
the eyes to cure inflammation. This latter remedy should be 
somewhat perilous, if what Sauvages relates be true, that a female 
was thrown into a catalepsy by a small portion of snuff which 
had accidentally entered her eye. The Rev. S. Wesley, speak- 
ing of the abuse of tobacco, intimates an apprehension that the 
human car will not long remain exempted from its application. 

** To such a height with home Is fashion grown, 

They feed their very nostrils with a spoon,* 

One, and but one degree Is wanting >et, 

To make their senseless luxuty complete ; 

Some choice regale, useless as snuff and dear, 

To feed the mazy windings of the ear.** 

Now, as a medicine, at least, it has been used for the car ; foi 
Sir Hans Sloan positively affirms that the ^^oyl or juice dropped 
into the car Is good against deafness.”! Another mode of using 
tobacco, and not very common wc hope, is what is called plug- 
ging, that is, thrusting long pellets or rolls of tobacco up the 
nose, and keeping them there during the night. As a dentifrice 
it is used in many parts of the world. We have had an oppoi- 
tuflity of witnessing this fact in various parts of South America, 
bat especially in Brazil, where respectaUc women do not scruple 
openly to use tobacco for this purpose, ^e have known several 
vejy respectable individuals of both sexe.^ in our own country, 
who use snuff as a tooth powder, and with them its einplo} ment 
was just as much a habit as any other mode of using tobacco 
These have been generally West Indians, or persons who have 
resided much in the West India islands. In some of our southern 
states, tobacco is much used among the ladies as a dentifrice. In- 
deed there appears to prevail generally, a very strong opinion, 
that it is an excellent preservative of the teeth, which is cer- 
tainly an error ; though wc think it probable that the stimulus of 
tobacco, to those who use it in excess, may become in a certain 
degree necessary to their preservation. 

Tobacco is truly a leveller. It equalizes the monarch and the 
hind, and is acceptabjh; to the sage as well as the sailor. <Uts 
smoke,” says Thomson, “rising in clouds from the idolatrous 
altar of > Urn native Mexican, opened the world of spirits to his 
delirioiJtnaginatio^ “even assisted in extending 

the bouii^'ies of intellect, by aiding tlie contemplations of the 

• The fadnonablc snuff-taker was formerly accustomed to dip up the snufl 
with a little spoon oi ladle, ** winch ocr and anon he ga\c liib nose.” 

t Natural Hist. Jam. vol. i. p. 1 ^ 7 . 
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Chriatian philosopher.” If we advert to the irrefragable proofs 
of the virulent properties of this plant, and the various argu< 
ments which have been urged against its habitual use, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the extraordinary iact, that so large a por> 
tion of mankind should voluntarily struggle through its repug- 
nant qualities, both of taste and effect, until by habit its stimulus ' 
grows pleasurable, and the system becomes mithridated againiA' 
its poison ! It Woul^' almost seem as if the use of some substance 
of this class were necessary to the intellectual and physi^ 
economy of man, since no nation nor age, of which we have apir 
account, has been found without Of the various masticatoi^ 
which have been in general use, if we except opium, tobai^ is 
unquestionably the most pernicious. Although its moderate . 
may not shorten life, or prove perceptibly hurtful to health, yet 
its excessive employment certainly generates many formidwp 
disorders, particularly of the nerves and stomach, and sobjee&;' 
its votary to innumerable inconveniences and sufferings. Qdr 
space will not permit us to expatiate any further ; and we shall 
therefore conclude our article by relating from Rush a very in- 
teresting anecdote of Dr. Franklin, which places 'the ccnnihen- 
sense view of thie matter in the strongest possible light A few 
months btfore J^anklin’s death, he declared ''to one qf Kis 
friends, that he had never used tobacco in the course of Ats 
long life, and that he was disposed to believe ther^ was Mt 
much advantage to be derived from it, for that he nod 
known a man who need it, who advised him to follow his coo- 
ample. 


Art. VII. — Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of 
Columbus. By Washinotow Irvino : Philadelphia ; Ca- 
rey & Lea: 1831. 

When we noticed, three years since, a former production of 
Mr. Irving, we took occasion to express an opinion of its ments, 
which has been fully confirmed. No work of the present era 
appears to have afforded more general and unmingled gratifica- 
tion to its readers, than his Life of Coljimbus ; and he has re- 
ceived, in the approbation, not only of his own countrymen, 
but of Europeans, the most gratifying reward an author can de- 
sire. The fame which he had acquired, and that most justly, by 
the happy works of fiction in which he was introduced to the 
public, is now changed into one of higher character ; and he 
becomes entitled to take his stand among those writers who have 
done more than amuse the fancy, or even gratify the heart He 
is to be classed with the historians of great events : for^if the 
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S ’Jod of which he has treated is limited, or the persons whose 
ions he has described are not numerous, yet the one included 
thin it, short atfj it was, circumstances that have produced an 
iii^ct which long ages have not always surpassed in importance 
■or' wonderful consequences ; and the others embrace individuals 
'whose actions have more deeply affected the human race than 
.ibany of the revolutions of great and popidpus nations. 

Having these feelings in regard to the former work of Mr. Ir- 
ving, we open the present volume with mingled apprehension and 
pleasure. We rejoice that w^rc to follow again the same guide 
in adventurous voyages among the clustering Antilles ; but wo 
almost fear that the narrative may want mqqh of that interest, 
novelty, and beauty, which make the story of Columbus among 
the most attractive ever recorded. The followers of the Admiral 
.W<re, it is true, brave, adventurous, gallant men ; the skies 
beneath which they sailed were as blue, clear, and tranquil as 
w)hen he first admired their delightful serenity ; the islands they 
were ;is flowery arid as fertile as when they first blessed 
ibe si^ht of the enterprising sailor ; if the iron band of Chris- 
tian civilization had, here and there, broken down the gentle and 
benevolent spirit of the naked beings who w^ipdercd. through a 
l|te. of inglorious bliss, in their remote and peaceful regions, 
there were yet haunts undiscovered whore they might roam in 
vndisturhed security— -there were yet bays over which they might 
daipt unotbatruettd th'pir light canoes — green and shady forests 
beneath which they 'might chant their songs, and rich valleys 
not] yet searched for gold. But yet with all tliis, he, the master 
spirit,. is no longer among the voyagers. There is no longer 
the novelty of a vast discovery^ The way has been opened by 
the daring pioneer, and wc are now only to follow in the plain 
track his genius conceived, discovered, and marked out. We 
can merely watch the footsteps of those who followed the 
triumphal chariot ; the hero of the ovation has already passed 
along, and our eyes are still dazzled with his splendour — our 
mipds are still filled with admiration of .his genius, his enter- 
prise, his undaunted and noble spirit. Wc are to turn from 
those loftier efforts of human intellect and perseverance, which 
mark, now and then, a human being, ns a beacon in the midst 
of his fellow men, to the more common, though it is true, the 
bold and spirited adventures which attend the fortunes of many 
in the career of life. The story of these adventures is indeed 

J ill of interest, hut it is an interest less in degree ; and we can 
0 more venture to compare it with that which attends the ae- 
ons and fortunes of him wlio seeks and finds a new world, 
than we can compare the patient inquirer, who nightly searches 
through his telescope for new stars in the vast firmament, with 
him who proclaimed and proved the fheorv of the universe — 
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than we can see in every military c 3 tploit of Parmcnio and Se- 
leucus, the master spirit that planned and effected the subjuga- 
tion of the world. • 

Yet the pen which has described with so much felicity the life 
of Columbus, cannot fail to impart great attraction to an account' 
of those who followed in the .career they had commenced witji 
him ; who were cmhpldened by the energy they had witnessed'^ 
and the success in which they liad partaken ; and who completed 
the discovery of those regions, which he was permitted scarcely 
to SCO, and of whose vast extent ho had no conception. While 
they were yet his associates, .these voyagers had become acquaint- 
ed with the jiearl fisheries of Paria and Cnbaga j they learhed to 
believe that they had approached the con linos of tlic golden re- 
gions of the east, described by the ancients in glowing colour^ ; 
and they had heard something of a vast oceari to the south, in 
which they expected to find the ori^^ntal islands of spice and 
perfumes. All that they thus collected from tradition or partial 
observation, they treasured up to form the groundwork of schemds 
for future adventures, which they might pursue for the purposes 
of individual gain, or from motives of individual ambition, when 
no longer, sailing under the ensign of their great commander. 
The more selfish objects of these exploits, their want of con- 
nexion with the lofty views that inspired Columbus, the compa- 
ratively small scale on which they were conducted, gave to them 
a sort of daring and chivalrous character, which much resembles' 
the warfare of tlie predatory nobles of Europe during the mid- 
dle ages. While they were as far removed from the treachWous 
rapine of the buccaneers, as the inroads of the armed bands of 
knights were from the secret attacks of the robber and assassin ; 
they were yet the offspring of personal interest, and were dis- 
tinguished by innumerable incidents of personal valour. They 
offered new fields where the burning desire for romantic achieve- 
ment might be gratified ; and the old spirit of Castile, which no 
longer found scope among the fastnesses of Andalusia, or the 
rich valleys of Granada, was delighted to embark on the WftVes 
of an ocean scarcely known, and to seek beyond it wealth and 
glory in golden regions, of which the discovery had already 
made one man the object of unmingled admiration and applause. 

Of these voyagers, the first to whom JMr. Irving directs our 
attention is Monzo de Ojeda — a man whose daring exploits, en- 
terprising spirit, and headlong valour, cannot be forgotten by 
those who have already read the History of Columbus. He 
was his companion in the second voyage, and, it may be re- 
membered, attracted the admiration of the bold cacique Caona- 
bo, who paid that reverence to his undaunted prowess, which 
he refuse.d to the superior rank of Columbus. Whether his rest- 
less and ambitious spirit could not hear the control of a^supe- 
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or whothrr he had formed, during the voyage he had made, 
*lOfne”plan of individual enterprise, he did not accompany the 
f Odmiral in his Mibsequent expeditions. He could not, however, 
'long endure the irksome life of a courtier; and he could less 
/ tear to hear, without desiring to partake of the discoveries which 
. were announced by every returning vessel, of new coasts and 
‘ islands, abounding with drugs, spices, precious stones, and 
, pearls, said to surpass in size and clearness those gathered in tlic 
' East. Through the influence of a relative, he obtained the pa- 
, tronage of the bishop Don Juan Rodriguez Fonseca, who had 
the chief management of the affairs of the Indies, and was per- 
mitted to fit out an expedition to visit any territories in the new 
world, except such as appertained to Portugal, or such as had 
been discovered in the name of Spain previous to the year 1495. 
The latter part of the exception being craftily intended Tto leave 
open to him the coast and pearl fisheries of Paria, notwithstand- 
ing the rights reserved to Columbus. Destitute of wealth, the 
3 rOung adventurer contrived, by his reputation for boldness and 
enterprise, and by his confident ])romises of rich rewards, to 
obtain mone^> from the merchants of Seville. He united with 
him as associates, Juan de la Cosa^ a hai*dy veteran who had 
already navigated the new seas with the admiral, and Amerigo 
Vespuccij who seems then to have been distinguished by little 
but a roving disposition and a broken fortune, but who is now 
known from the accident which has forever attached his name 
to the discoveries of Columbus. 

Ojeda sailed from Port St. Mary on the 20th of May 1499 ; 
he reached land on the coast of Surinam; thence he steered 
along the shore of South America, passed and beheld with won- 
der the mouths of Uie mighty rivers that there flow into the 
Atlantic, and first landed among the natives on the island of 
Trinidad. He then kept his course along the coast of Terra 
Firma, until he arrived at Maracapana, where he unloaded and 
careened his vessels, and built a small brigantine. He found 
the natives hospitable and well disposed, but difiering greatly 
in character from the gentle^nd peaceful inhabitants of the islands 
within the gulf. They were tall, well made, and vigorous; ex- 
pert with the bow, the lance, and the buckler, and ready for* 
the wars in which th^y delighted to engage. The martial spi- 
rit of Ojeda was soon roused, and he readily proffered his aid 
to the savages, in an expedition against a hostile tribe of canni- 

in a neighbouring island. As soon as his ships were refit- 
, he attacked and defeated, with great slaughter, the savage 
triors, who, decorated with coronets of gaudy plumes, their 
bodies painted, and armed with bows, arrows, and lances, gal- 
lantly met and resolutely fought him on the beach. He then 
pursued Ills voyage along lijc coast, passed the island of Oura- 
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coa, ami penetrated into the deep gulf to the south. On the . 
eastern shore he found an Indian village which struck him with ; 
surprise. The houses were built on piles, ai^d the communica-J ' 
tion was carried on in canoes. From these resemblances to 
Italian city, he called it Venezuela, or little Venice, a name it 
still bears, and which is now extended to the bay and the pre^ 
vince around. The natives made a treacherous attack on Ojeda, 
but manning his boats, the gallant Spaniard charged among the 
thickest of the enemy, and soon drove them to the shore, whence, 
they fled into the woods. Not desiring to cause useless irril^- ^ 
tion, he continued his voyage as far <*is the port of .'Maractd^f 
which still retains its Indian name. In the territory heyohd, 
called Coquibacoa, he found a gentler race of inhabitaQt$,''i^]^ 
received the Spaniards with delight, and solicited them tb Tlfit 
their towns. 

** Ojeda, in compliance witli their eiitreatics, sent a detachment of 
seven Spaniards on a visit to tlic interior. For nine days thev were condOctiSd 
from town to town, and feasted and almost idoUzed by the Inaians, who ^ 

cd them as angelic beings, performing their national dances' and gamei, apd 
clianiing their traditional ballads for their entertainment. 

** The natives of this part were distinguished for the symnu^of thmr forms; 
the females ip p.artic^ar appeared to the Spaniards to surpass Idl others tliat they 
had yet beheld in the new world for p^uce and beauty $ neither did the' men 
evince, in the least degp-ee, that jealouV which prevailed in other parts of the 
coast. 

** By the time the Spaniards set out on their return to the ship, the, whole 
country was aroused, pouring forth its population, mile end female^ to do them 
honour. Some bore them in litters or hammocks, that they tnig^t not be fatigued 
with the journey, and liap])y was the Indian who had the honour .of healing a 
Spaniard on hia shoulders across a river. Others loaded themselves with the .pre- 
sents that had been bestowed on their guests, consisting of rich plumes, weapons 
of various kinds, and tropical birds and animals, lii this way they returns in 
triumphant procession to the ships, the woods and shores resounding with their 
songs and shouts. 

** Many of the Indians crowded into tlie . bi^ that took the detachment to 
the shfps ; others put off in canoes, or swam from shore, so that in a little while 
the vessels were thronged with upwards of a thousand wondering patives. F^hilc 
gazing and marvelling at the strange objects arimnd them, Qiedh' orde^' the 
cannon to be discharged, at the sound of whii^, says Yeapaf^ j)j^e Ijpdians 
‘ plunged into the water like so ipany Irogsifrom a bank.^ PeiwsSir^gtlliici^ever, 
that it was done in haimleii mirth, they retumed on board, and rest 

of the day in great festivity. The Bpmarda brought away with ttiem sevi^ of 
the beautiful and hospitable females from this place, one of whom, named by 
them Isabel, was much prized by Ojeda, and accompaniM him in a subsequent 
voyage.” ' ^ 

Leaving these friendly Indians, Ojeda pursued his way along 
the coast to the westward, until he reached cape de la Vela. 
During his long voyage he had been disappointed in finding, the 
ready treasures of gold and pearls which he had expected, aiid 
now, wearied with his fruitless efibrts, and embarrasscul by the 
crazy stale of hia vessels, he resolved reluctantly to return to 
Spain. On liis way, he stopped, in spite of the clause in his 
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at Hispaniola, to cut dye-wood, but was jjjrevented 
Mptm^vernor, and obliged to set sail. He then erqisod among 
Mm itHands, and spi/mg the natives, earned them home to sell 
raw slaves. He reached Cadiz in June, 1500, but so unproduc- 
jrarc was his expedition, that it is sud, after the expenses were 
if toaid, but five hundred ducats remained to be divided among 
'' 9^^‘hve adventurers. 

; 'inte piivate enterprise of Ojeda did not fail to excite the same 
y'lll^it among other followers of Columbus, who remained in 
I Sain. He had been scarcely a month gone, before Ptdro 
•alomo Mgo, who had been the pilot of the admiral on his first 
voyage, set out from Palos witli Chrhtooal GuerrOf the bro- 
' ther.of a Sevillian merchant who supplied the outfit The ves- 
sel of these bold adventurers was but a bark of fifty tons, the 
clww but thirty-three men — ^yet with the daring spirit of the 
SjMiliish sailors of those days, they embarked fearlessly andjoy- 
to explore barbarous shores and unknown seas. Reaching 
urn OQUts of Paris and Cumana, they carried on for some time 
a profitable commerce with the natives, from whom they ob- 
tained pearls lod gold in exchaugo for glass beads and other trin- 
kets \ but in at lengtli with tribes less peaceful, and not, 

iifeb Ojeda, enjoying warlike lenowii as much as profitable traf- 
fic, they returned to Spain after an absence of ten months, and 
making fewer discoveries but more profit than had yet resulted 
from any^voym across the Atlantic. 

In the monw bf Decetaaber of the same ^c'lr, 1409, Vieenli 
itlfftai Pinzon, one of the three brave men of that family who 


aided Columbus in his first voyage, but who had since remained 
in S^o, owing to the dificrence that arose between his biutliei 
apd; f9te. admiral, embarked with two of his nephews, sons of 
Maran Alonzo, in an armament consisting of four caravels, 
from of Palos, the cradle of American discovery. Car- 

rM by'aJfe^ south of the equator, they were perplexed witli 
tl^e ndw bf the heavens, and it was not till the 38th of 
Japuav]i^' that they were consoled by the sight of land. 
The headland they saw, row knq^n as cape St Augustin, the 
most prominent point of Brazil, they nam^ Santa JMaria de la 
Consolacion. They found the natives warlike and inhospitable, 
treating with haughty contempt the hawks’ bills and trinkets 

* vere exhibited th them ; aud Pinzon and his weary mess- 
vere fain to pursue thpir voyages, amid occasional cuii 
henever they landed, along the shores tliat stretched to 
thd pbfth' He discovered the mouth of tlie vast rivci of the 
Aifiszoni, visited a number of fresh aud aerdant islinds lying 
within it, and tlunce passing the gulf of Pans, madt his way 


directly to Hispaniola From theie, sailing to the Bahamas, hr 
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encountered a violent storm, and sustained so much damiii thaflS 
he retUt^ to Spain. ^ 

ScaiV^ had Pinzon sailed fromPslps, whenhewasIMlIiMiei 
by his tosfnsman Diego de Lepe. Of IfU voylge, however^ 
litde is known, except th^he doi|jMed cape St Augastin, eiH^ 
enjoyed for ten years the ^flhtation of hsmfi|; extenoM his di%V 


In October following, soon jfter the retiurnm nweslSig^ 

notary of Seville, hy oameJpSiKfng'O de xujMphs, desWis 
speculating in the new El u^ado, engaged We sertjbiBS of 
veteran pilot and comj^nion of Ojeda, Juan de la CM, 
out with two caravels in quest of gold and pearls. 
nued tkc discoveries along Terra Firma, from cqie de 
where Ojeda had stopped, to the port afterwards called>iQHn[ 
de Dios ; they treated the natives kindly, and acquired tiAMm 
goes ; but unfortunately their vessels were cast away Qi|aM 
( oast of Hispaniola, and the crews Were forced to travd tSi mB* 
to the city of St. Domingo, provided opW with a stpall tSSftSw> 
trinketo and other articles of Indian tes^» with Whieb 
jirovisions on the road. The moment Bastides nijg^ejus 
.ince, be was seized as an illicit tftder by the govtUhr Bo|i^4>P* 
the o|y»esM>r and superseder of Columbus, and settt^fot tiiM 
to Spain. He was there acquitted, and his voyage was so 
tive> that he had considerable profit after dl his misfottahipk 
Tlio reports of these suercssive adventujm M 
Ojeda, who had continued to linger ahelHtMMl. .. 
without reanimating his bold spmt Re fOUud musters 
listen to hisyonderfiil stories, and emlMW in hispid qnpeai' 
tions ; he fotlnd otheis who desired to increase their weal% by 
aiding him with the means to renew t|mm. The kinj^ sqade hiqi 
governor of the province of Coquibashlb'^bich he had ***•''''’ “**'■■’* 


nions, which ended <n his bein^ seized by the 
.1 defaulter to tfaM crown of Spain, and thrown ftato ii 
whole community then set sail with thehr fonder chief Sat St 
Domingo. They u|i|||vud at the island of HispnnMa, ahd while 
at anchor within a iltone’s throw of the land, Ojeda, confident of 
his strength and skill as a swimmer, tst himseir mietly down 
the side of the ship during tkps night, and tried to ^n the sMrfi. 
Ills arms were free, but his feet were shackled, and the we^t 
ef the irons thieatened to sink him. He was otfiiged to caller 
help, a boat was sent from the ship , and the unfoitunalc go- 
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If drowned, was restored to captivity. Hqgn 
J^ingp and condenhied^ but appealing to t}) ^ 

.jnr'ards acquitted. ', long litigation, ^ 
l^ forturie, ai^^M^gain found himself a ru 
‘ 'be vigour of m ^ 

rwas unoi^i|a. nc 8uiti||f||trned for the gold of 'rerra 
All he ^ii^lTO..wa8;hioney tb fit out an armament. In 
J^jlHcuIt^ 1 m aided by.an^ld and tried friend, • Juan do 
thie-haa MgS loi of. Colugnl^aii^ the compafupn of Oje- 
’fn his v^l%e,>^d subse^p^l^ .df 'Rodrigo de IMides, 

.lein^pd in Hi^'hiola, and^pntrivpd to fill hiA . jiurse in 
^^^ub ^u cnl^ifeijnises among the islands. friends United toge- 
"the rJ^l f applied to the crown of ^ain for a graial of t0iititory 
ninimd on T^ra'Pi^a. A similar epplipation .i^'inadc 
1)^0 de Nicuesaj an accot^^tlshed 

_ itibn, and Iiab{^|||^ed to have combined to form Nienasa a.s 
df .Ojeda. Like 'Im -he vaa small of stature, b^t reitfiahable 
l.'cbioMctness'^fi^Iln, and for bodily streigtii and totipfyi like 




a^H kWbf w 6apohs» and skiHed, nSl merely W* feftti of 
^aceful and exercises, >vh\dli the Sf^a^ish cava- 


\ iidmrited from thie Moors ; being noted for his yi^r and 
or. Whg. thatches after the Moi^setf fashion. Qjm him- 
i in $e.at8 of horsemanship, and pirticim nmntdpn is 
which he could make caper and oamol in strict ca- 
' s beside all this, he was versed iti the legendary bal- 
, ai^ was renowned as a capital performer on the 
Inhsdif this candidate for a command in the wil- 
^shop Las Casas. It is probable, how- 
of 'c^ihdities more adapted to,.U^ desired post ; 
out to ^lapanlolain the military train of ^ late Governor 

laisd. difficulty in dcchtiDg between 

merits sq 'S higularly ba- 
^iutiteiy^-diyBIbd tha^'.'Bart of aibtiODtihont lying 




de la Vela to cape 
||’ by the bay of Ura- 
' Of these provinces, 
im .tb ^icuesa. 

I in the port of St. 
'.Collision arose bc- 


tlnoui 


rs, ahd !i|»tten^ing'^^ ca 

asskne^i 

iis & Qm:fsm mvntion 

,, was Apt long Wdre caused,,.. 

;o men, -bdtti possea*^ eS such fweUilifg spirits. They 
^..abogi^c. boundaries of theirfimre^ntnents, and the 
.^.Tvuii was boldly. c^lilpW . , 

[•{in. these points ran ao^high, that the whole ]^]icc resounded 
■ing, however, Nicuesa had the advantage; having been brought 
was oioi^ polished and ccfiemonious, had greater self-command, 
ilexed l^^l^t g^yempr in argument. Ojeda was no great 
Duc »c I^SM'an exdmnt swol^nilin, and always ready to light his way 
any qui^ation of right or dignity which he could not clearly argue with 
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1 1 *0 hp proposed to settle the dapute by ringle combat 
jMy biavi, \ias inoie t man of the world, and saw the s' 
iiiliimimiltl, ill iiiiliiii. iltlK heatof hia antagonist, he pn ,, 

prdtpi^iEo tte diitl, .md to fuinidi sonittWRgf 

shodd d«|K|iitfivp thousand cistillanob, to ^J|me of victor. 
he fereitfvr, iras a tcmpoiai) ched^pon of hia rttaV 

not poMeu a pistole in his ticaaill<|gti»ut proBKIy was too proud to eofveia \ ^ 

How long the poverty of Ojeda could kept down Wl* 
fiery spirit, we may doubt. Fortunately he hiul itfkis 
the brave Juan dc la QosaijkMend who niin;i If 

well as follow and support lulbu Juan renonoflod, sit(4east 
time, the quarrel of the rival governors, and it wait Wfe 

the riVer Daiien should be the boundary of their mviiwbeaa. 
Things being thus ananged, Ojeda was anxious to * 
still, however, wanted pecuniary assistance to g ^ 
cquipnient ; though careless of moneyhiofself/he secmi 
had a facility in commanding the purses of his neighbours 
on this occasion ho found, in a qqsrtar, where perhaps he 
scarce have expected it, both perM$nal and pecuniary ^d. * 
lived at San Domingo, the bachetefrA^^tn FetMnatzii j 
ciso, a ^rewd lawyer, who had contrived to aceummate a c6S 
biderable fortune by the litigation which already » flourish^ Kt 
the New World. He was dazzled by the Visions of upb&r^-^ 
wealth, he was promised the lofty office and title of Al 
Mayor, and in an evil hour the worthy bachelor united 5’ 
enterprise of Ojeda, in starch of fame 
termined that he hliould stay at St Dosnin|f( 
a larger store of provisions and inore*inen;/aldr^ 
partner, who set sail without delay. The armant 
slill remained in port; for that gallant cavalier, nt 
his challenge to his rival, had exhausted all the nr 
raise ; he was even threatened with a Jirison ; air'^ 
some time after his Hval had sailed, ^at he Was 
expected assistance to embark. 

In the month of .November 1509, C^eda rea ^ 
of Cartigcna, in his now province. In addition 
Cosa, he had as a companion -FVjajiasco Piza 
wards conquered Pqru* The knowing fim* 

ages the savage ehjuracter of the natives, advip^ 

&top there, but prbceed to therbay of llraba* — w.. ^ . 

useless to a prolid warrior, who despised* a nd^ and 
foe. Having fadedrfo keep his commander Wm detWj 
faithful Juan could “only stand by to aid him. Qje^ Who ym a 
good C itholic, thought that he performed a pioijf <My m rw*0" 
me the savages to the dominion of the king aod tab Knowl^oge 
of the tiiic faith. He carried ns a protecting relic a small 
ing of the Holy Virgin ; he summoned the Indians in the liipo 
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^ and he assured them in the most solemp 
f iHte lawful subjects of the sovereigns of ^ 



K. be edyenced teveids the savegesi and ordered \ 

^Ji fiMiDubis wbkfc lnd*reeentl#J|>een digeated lug i 

fn Spain. It begdtt mi(ate1v fonM * J» Alonzo de 0 

tinMtftlUlA and mighty aovSeeigna of Os||B and Leon, conqueie^^ 

tbeir meiimpgelr and captainTV^etify unto you, and mAe you 
l^ntbebeatwiyltiin^that Qod our Lord, one and eterbal, orpated the 
ian<itbe earth, and one man and qpie woman, from whom you and we, 

I the pemle^qf die earth proceelkd|JM are deacendantc^ aa u all 
»wbodiMcoifel6||Sreafter/ The l^|p thhft went on to decltora the fVln- 
. y tal piideiplei of theJOatholle Faith supreme power given fo St. Pe- 
ter over the wpnd and all the human race^ ettaeiBed by hia leptMntative 
' 4he pope I the donation made by a late pope of alltRli pait of the wona and all 
h$ inh«>itants, to the Cactbolic aovcreigna of Caatile $ and the ready obirfletice 
arhieh halAlr^y been paid Im many of its lands and idands M peojAs to the 
amettllMlwtnpmseptad^ aqvereigns. It called upon t1if% aavagea 

>M&uid»'^erefoci^^ to acknowledge the truth of th6,0hrb&n 

the PQM end the aovereignty of the Cathdic King, 

hnwhiMe of lelhMis itdenounqHMcm them all the horrors of war, the deso- 

propertyt end the daveryof^eir 
wy d/ SM, ehtuhda. Such was the entraoidinaty document, which, from this 
Inn Wari^ Wai read ^ die S|Nwh discoverers to the wondering savam of 
dV'fihdrlytii^ countjly, as a prtliide to sanctify the violence about to be in- 
fleled on them." , 

mfim pl^UB 'manifesto wan uttered in vain to the warlike na- 
): thejf krandSnhet ^eir weaponsi and Ojedai after a short 
‘'^'to^the Vii^bj had to discard the parchment, brace up 
Uie./qe at the head of his followers. He 
,his naked enemies, who fled into the 
fij|ain tried his influence with his com- 
, him to desist from pursuit. It ^s in vain. 

foithfiilly at his side, rushed madly on through 
'^^lanknowti woods. The Indians nfllted and way- 
^ at SpaniaMs. It was in vaia that O^da inspired 
tt/angt by the example of mSiOndaunted prow- 
prevaue^i the wealpons of the sava^s were 
jpofsod ; ^ 006 after the invaders were 
iiibse w]^o ^s the brave Juan de laCosa; 
who was Ql^him when he died, was the only 
ranty -tbat Ojeila.in his rash and 

s those who remaliMi at the sl\tpi Wfited the arrival 
pmpanipns. .They seanHied the wolm and shouted 
)Aoiie»,but limy could hmjip ftom them. Whal 
one day, at catellth)jf in a Aiaket 9( mangrove 
of a loan in Spanish attire. They mitered, and 
tunate Ojeda ; he lay on the matted roots of the 
^laysspeee^ wan, and wasted ; but his hand still 
is S^ord. Viiey restored him with wine and a warm 



lunted the etoiy of his expedition ; of 
iks and forests to re4ih the riiore ; and* 




ing liRO the harbour, a sq^ifcn of rfiiM wbich they noon 
cognised as that of Nicuesa. Ojeda recoileeted at once his quaij^* 
rel ; his valiant spirit was quelled by the hardisfi]^ he had suit 
fered ; he feared to meet hUJlHtl ; and "he divsieted his f<Aow«* 
ers to leave him concealed Bpe woods until the diqpositiod^ 
Nicuesa should be knjifwn.-^ * 

**A8 die squadron entered the harbour, the boats sallied forth to msstitr Thd 
first inquiry of Nicuesa was concerning Ofeda. The followers of 


]ilied, niomfuliy, that than _ commander had gone on a wariike e i |yiW|||gi Mfe y 


the^ouutqr, but dava had elapsed without his retuqs, so tb^y 1 


davsl 

misfortune' bad befallen him.* Ihey entreated theiefoee, to gfmMkf 

word, as a cavalier, that should Ojeda reaUr be in dwesi^ be would uoi^Hps^ 
advantage of hts nusfortunes to revenge UMdf for thtar late disputes* A 

•• Nicuesa, who m a gentlemen of n(Mo and genera spirit, 
indignation at such a lequest. • Seek your commander inatandy,* slid bet 
him to me if he be |ili?e | and I pledge myastfuot merely to forget the 
to aid Jhitn as if he were a brother * 

" When they met, Nicuesa leceived his late foe with open anna* * It is 
said he, *for Hidalgos, like men of vulgar souls, to remember past 
when they behold one another in distress Henc^orth, let ell thet hu ooenbed 
between us be fbfVSitten. Command tne as a brother. Myself end Uw men wt 
at your orders, to follow you wherever you please, untd the deaths of jusit deh 
Cosaaud hia comrades aie revenged.’ . 

** The spirits of Ojeda weic once more hfted up)tfjhi|n and gnaeq^ 
offer. The two goveinoii^ no longer iMi^ of rat Mtt 

and several horses, and set off with all apewfor the nld tn|a|ge* 
proached it m die night, and, dividing fiimr forces into two pardm^ gfow’^eeifia 
that not an IndliaA should be taken alive ** 

Dreadful iiMeed was the carnage, and fierce the yeiiMlj|^ 
the two commanders wreaked upon the natives. WpM 

the village, they lelt it a si 9 ohing rdifi, apd returoefi 4 Irjruiii^ 
to their ships. Hie spoil, Which was. great, was 
the followers of each governor, and tn^ now p 
expressions of frielidmip, Nioueea proceeding ' 
province. 

Ojeda did npt long centinue at a spot so fatal, 
along the coast, and length selected a hieight 
at the entrance of Ijuat gulf of Ddjrien, as the* place fot Ip town, 
which he named! St Sebastian. He imn^diat^y ereciqd e for- 
tiess to defend hiiriSfdf against the natives, attd CQnsidtfj^ tUs 
as his pern^eoft sent of foWemment, despatched a abilfTto His- 
paniola, widi a letter to the bachelor Eitciso, reqjEieitfog him to 
ioin the colony with the provisions and men he had cotteeted. 
In the meanwhile, those who remained soon exhausted the 
they had, and were ^uced to great want They were fortnnjpy 
relieved by the arrival of a vessel commanded by BernarSo dc 
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- a reckless adventurer, who being thr 
Sent bj his creditor® in St. Domingo^ ha 
as reckless as himself, to seize by force i 
.^.^jTQaded with provisions, and join tho new c 
^-iS ^ply brought by Talavera Ojeda was 

|>'^purinuring companions, and tfffSjffsuadc them peaceSKIy to 
at the arrival of Enciso. When this however was exhtiusfed, 
famine threatened them, thw became outrageous in their 
nours, and Ojeda was the only means Of ap- 

«^sing them, to agree to go to St Domingo for aid, 

leaving those who stayed under the compsand of Franoisoo Pi- 
zarro, as his lieutenant. Talavera, already tired of the hardships 
• he had encountered, was willing enough to return, and set sail 
wldi^the commander Jn his Vessel. The ill luck which bad 
attended Ojeda dprtOg^is expedition still continued. Tfee vessel 
vfras cast on the islaba of Goi^ and completely wrecked ; and the 
Spaniards had no O&ice but to perish, on the beach, or 
te’^yOrse the widO moraskes that spread along the coast, until 
reached some place where they could obtain aid. These mo- 
usses, as they proceeded, became deeper' and deeper, the water 
Some^mes reaching to their girdles ; and when they slept, they 
had i|o creepy up among the twisted roots of the man^ove trees, 
which grew in clusters in the waters. Of all the party ,^eda alone 
kept Up his spirit undaunted. He cheeicd his companions j he 
his foodiMong them ; whenever he stopped to repose in 
^0 i^^rovb tma, j|}p took out his treasured picluic of the Vir- 
gidj wbm hebad carefully preserved through all his troubles, and 
before him, commended himself to the Holy Mothci , 
per juading his companions to join him, he renewed Iheii 
and courage. It was on one of these occasions that he 
madn V|^ to erect a chapel and leave his relic in the first In- 
VDiVsL ^ which he came. At length, after incredible suffer- 
inga, thojjr fibbed a village ; the natives gathered round the pooi 
waadereMkijid gazed at them with wonder; they treated them with 
humapillyi'and after restoring them to health and strength, aided 
and a^colfiatenicd them tin4hdy reached the point of land nearest 
Jamaica, kx that spot thdy^p^aured canoes, arrived at a settle- 
ment of their countrymen, and thence returned to St Domingo, 
^edawas too pious a Catholic to forget the vow he had 
^ 'n his distress, though it must have sorely grieved him to 
h the relic to which be attribufted his safety in so many 
Ap the village, however, where he had bebO so kindly 
“‘d, he faithfully performed it. 

^Ih alittlc or onloiy in the village, and furnished it witli an 

f which he placea the picture. He then summoned the be noolfnt 
. . id to him, u well M bis limited knowledge of the hnguaTC, 

or tlie aid of mterpretcis would i>cnTMt, tht mam points of tlic ratliolic faith, 
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be history of the Vii^in, wh^ni be rjspresented as 
ned in the skies, and th<» wNKtr.advoe«te for ror 
acique listened to him '^nth mute . attention, 
r comprehend the doctrix^^^l^xSORceived a . 

|ture. The sentiiMnt wail subjectik- 

G always swept clijj^and 

r own hands, and m|nerious ^oiiij^?offeiFqji|i* ' lliey 
6r areytos in honour of fSTTirgln, wbic&^ibey Mg to the i 
ment of rude musical instrumcnts,''dancihg to the sbuM utumthe groves wl 
surrounded 1;be hermitage. ^ 

**'A49Mrthie^;anecdote ooncerniM|J||^l$du^ may not be.ttincoiqilable.i^'''^^ 
venerable, Casas, who reeorcWH|PlMt% inftms us that he 
village of^pueb&s some time aftaf^‘'ittepar^ure of Q^da, He fouoif ‘ 
preserv^.with the most re^oushi^^ as a sacred pUtoe, and the pii 
Viqipnn^^ed will) fond'lmratiofi. The poor Xiidia^,m5^d 
which he perfornved a^ the altar | they listened attei^ely'to his;p‘^ 
strucfio^ and at bis request brooght their children tp be bapttzed».,.}> 

Las Cfll^ having' beard mudh of this famous reliqoq ^.Qiedsi.was i 
obtaiiih^-^ssession of it, and offered to*^Ve the CHamdin, i^hhUg^^ 
of the. Wgtn which he had.brought with iqiB|. Thb -weftabi made aii 
answer, and seemed much troubled in nund^ '.^e ne^i^niiig hP^d 
his appearance. ^ " ;t'' 

Las CaSas went to the oratory to perfdM* mass, bdi^hund the i^l 
of its preOious relique. On in^iring, be lOMiiirthat iir tl&^ght fbd^eapi 
lied to the wooda,'hearing pff with him his belo^'ed ptobire of tbe^ifSj^ 
was in vpin ffiat Las Casas sent messengers after lum, assuring him that j|e> 
not be dpiliived of the relique, but, on tbe contrary, that the image sit ‘ 
wise be. preaented to, him« The cacique refused Co Tentdre fronri^b. 
of tbe fpresV-iior did.,he return to Iris village and replace the.plototo^/ 
lory, u^tilal|er.t^e di^»arture of the Spaniards.^’ 

The fate of Ojeda was that of a i:uijned teiiii^yHLe.Iiti] 
some time at San Domingo, buttle 
the governor of a province. He Ww ^ nwe,^ 
liealth was broken down by wounds and hardships|iiid^^j^^!Ml 
at last so poor that he did not leave money enou^^ <0^^ 
his interment^ and so broken in spiri^'tbai he ehtrefi^dvT 
last breath, t^t 'hijn^ody might 1 ^ buried St the ^ 
Monastery ot St;.^%ancii|eO| in humble expiatioti'H^ 
pride, ^*so that evei^y one entei^ might' 
grave.'' ' T 

When the galMn); and generoUii iminded Niciietellj 
he sailed to the west to encounter Otitis still gre9| 
rival endured. His. 
gua. He there emi^Ked 

it, that he migh|^ .better es^ofe the inlets and pli 


the shore, cohii^tlng the\chauge of the otter vesseltr^^^s 
lieutenant night, shortly after 

arrangemea|^.a'ribt^t siw on, and when da^.' dabK^, 

iVicucsu wag left without one of the squbdron in sight ^akihg 
rr‘fuge in a river, his caravel was wrecked, and the unfi|i?u|lbte 
commander was left oh the deseri . shore with the crew: " 
vessel, and nothing remaining to them! but the hoai, .wKi 
accidentally cast on the beach. Day after day they hoped for 


ih Voyagn ( 


[March) 



^ A oS ^evt com^anvons, ■osNii *0tws5 \i«^gavN 
.Ditiwa&t had determined to proht by the 
f aasutne hii power* and leave him to periahi 
lobe shore, in the direction, as they sQpposedwj 
Ire uey had been separated itogt^e squadron. , 
rivers and sailed to the isIandtnMsr the coast in thefr boat. 
At length, to complete their misfortunes, at one of the latter, 
Ihur of the party deserted, tqt ^ jy ith them the boat^ and left 
'their commander and the restlPnlllie party, without ftittll, as-* 
aishince, or means to regain the 'I uRI. In this sad situbUon they 
remained for weeks ; many of than dieiL and tliose who lived 
envied, instead of btourning over, their late. At length one of 
the brigantines of the squuron appeared ; it bad been sent by 
Irfipe de Olano, whs ted been found by the four marhters in 
th^boat ; and NieQ||Saiand the sorvivers were conveyed to their 
*qoiapanions, who had madPi a settlement at the mouth of ftic 
riyer'Belen. FiatRng that bppt unhealthy, Nicueaa broke up 
tteaetUement^ and'establidied the remnant of hia large co 
!®*y> now reduced to a hundred emaiteted wre^es, at **E1 
Nbmbre de Dios.^* « Here let us stop,* exclaimed tte weary 
colpipaader to his companions, ** in the name of God (eh el nom- 
bra^d^Dios,)” — whence the port derived its name. 

White the two governors were thus strugj^g to establish 
titer colonies, tte bachelor Enciso, whom w'e have mentioned 
aa'faabipg enliamjjivlith O^da, set out from St Domingo to join 
that a^ontorer^th the men and provisions he had collected. 
Aotoli^his recruits was Va»eo Nuitez de Balboa^ another name 
deteaod to become famous on these seas. The bachelor had 
reauhod Terra Firms before he fell in with Francisco 
I and the small remains of the ooloinr Utlft by Ojeda at St 
p. Ho heard the story of their miifertones and the de- 
}tiof their commander, but nothibg daimted, the worthy 
geattea^Of the robe assumed theonurageous bearing of a knight 
emio^ determined to* pupue the adventures on which he 
had eH^ked. Having heard of a great sepulchre not far in 
the inbteur, where thu ttwis said to te buried with all 

fteir omanhents of gold, hedUtetok^ud at ouoU to pounce on so 
valuable a mine. He held it bo eaorUege to plunder the graves 
of gaguis and infidels^ and tetpolk care to SUcAre the law on his 
sidA Ik causing to be read and igtepreted to»iilthe caciques, a 
dtifflirapUa, informing them of "Qla teturo df tea Baity, the su- 
prwi^y of the pope, and the undoubted validity ojf his grant of 
tbter ponntry to the Catholic sovereigns. 

telnnMiqttM libtcneil to Ae whole >eiy attentiveljr, and without inteiiuption, 
MOMlIkto the lawB of Indian conrtcay. They Untn tapfied, th^t, as to tiie as 
seidonll^lAHR wab but one Gocl, the soveieignof heniren andcartfap it seemed 
to them good] and that buch must be the uise , but as to the doctrine that the 
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of the world in place of God, and that he had mi^ ar'^pl^ off 
tnKa{||Pw^4he Spanish kinj^, they observ^ that the pope mart havhhden' 
dnnlt'^luj^rtlAvay what was not his, and the kin^ must nave been wimewhat 
injtd'j|(yi^rt ms hands what belonged to others. Thqr added,, that they wenis 
loaU'^l^iail^llids, and needed no other soVereigivaitfiif this king should come ' 
to. bi|y p 6si f^ on, they would cut^his head aijd put ft-pn a pole ; that being\ 
their mdde of dealing with their UMnas.— As anWastltatieedf this cu^m, they/ 
pointed out to Enciso the ven un^mfortihlc spectacle of a row of grisly licaoi 
impaled in the neighbourhoouL” 

On 'hearing this answer^^^^^aohelor at once disc^cd the 
legal, and assumed the wa]»m;:eharacter. He charged tlie In- 
dians, and routed them withjaa^. He fordiwlth plundered the 
sepulchres, but whether he .obtained the expected booty is not 
recorded. After this exploit, the worthy bachelor set about, 
cstabliahing the provincial .government as, Alcalde Mdyw of^' 
Ojeda. St. Sebastian being in ruins, and.'Oxe acene of so mapyV' 
misfoiytunes, was speedily deserted, and 1^ the advice of Vallro') 
Nu&ez he seized on' the village of PaHen, drpye out the inhabitr?; 
ants, collected at it ^at quantities of food anii^lden ornameBts, ' 
and established his capital under the soundmg title of Sat^ 
JVlaria de lalAntigua dm Darien. X':' 

It so happened that this new town was on the western ...shore 
of the river Darien, and consequently within the province:;'l>f 
Nicuesa, not of CKeda. Some discontented or ambiuous pdr^ns 
in the colony .tooK advantage of this, and attached the alcalde iii 
his o#n way, with legal weapons, questioning, his right to 'viile.' 
Among these Vasco Nuflez and one Zwnudid' if^lne the leadeks^' 
and aspired to the bachelor’s post It was bOWever at last dti^- 
inincd to seek. for the rightful head of the colony, Nieueiniaiid 
l)rlng him to the new capital. That woe-wom commander' aei^t- 
ed with delight the unexpected proffer ; foolishly however he,%- . 
sumed at once>the haii^hty airs of a governor, and be&re he 
seen his new cplony, spohe of the punishment he TMuld'-inflicit 
on the disturbers’ of its harmony. 'Dib' inhabitants of.;Dajpien' 
heard of this lapgeail^, and rdpeqted of their hatlty ' 

Placing Vasco NhSez at their head, they awaited the / 

Nicuesa on th'e-heach, and when they saw his ves8el.'j^j|^„|he.’ 
-bay,' refused him permimon ft was in vain 

fortunate cavalier entreated, prb^sed, and explaine^;^.',^ven? 
Vasco NuSez, whq. was of a gmeroof spirit, supplicated .for his 
reception aa-ja individual^ without effect. The detejstnioa- 

tion of the p'opfjl^ wi^ $ and sad to tell, Nicu^ war 

driven to seg-^ h^;^zy and never heard of more. ' 

The lachdlbr Enciao now' again claimed his right to command 
the colony. The people, however, were all on the side Of Yas- 
co Nuilez ; he had becoow a great favourite, from his frank. ai^ 
fearless character, and winning affability ; in fdet, be 
culiarly calculated to nianage the fiery and the factious, yet ge- 
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.jtenil^Aiid susceptiUe nature of his countrymen,^»|^nadi- 
to t)usbe was in the vigour of his age, talV vptlaniied 
hardy. After a fruitless straggle, £nciBO*le(i-lh^ eoloqy, 
^ jiad VaiKo Nuffez, well aware of the appeal he would make to 
' the l^nish government, sent a^^^m same time Zamudio to re- 
present and defend him before t1fe%Une tribunal. Vasco Nuilez 
at once exerted himself to prove his capacity as governor. ‘ His 
first expedition was against Car^ the neighbouring cacique of 
Coyba, for the purpose of ‘oraffSIw supplies. By a stratagem 
he made captives oi^ the caciqfn^'lTs wives, and children, and 
many of his people. He disooVdred tdao their store of provi- 
sions, and retdrned with his boo^ and his captives to Darien. 

"When the unfortunate eadque beheld bli ihnuljr in ehdm^ and in the hands 
of ettangen, hie heart ma* winmg with deapiur t • What have I dqne to thee,’ 


md he to Vasco NufleaSu ^that thou shouldst treat me thus cruelly^ None of thy 



thee, and welcome 

thee as a brother 8A me free therefore, with my family and people^ and wc 
^ remain thy fHendSa We will supply thee with profldons, and reveu to thee 
the riches of the land. Dost thou doubt my frith t Bimold my dam^hter* 1 give 
her to thee as a pledge of friendship. Take her ror thy wife, and be assured of 
the fidelity of her ftmly and her p^lei’ 

' Vasco Nunez felt the force of these words, and knew the importance of 
forming a strong alliance among the natives, ilie captive maid, alsoi as she 
aUKsl trembling and dejected before him, found great favoiur In hip eyeib for she 
beajij^l. He granted, therefore, the prayer of ^ cacique, and 

~ the father agfunst hia enc 


ai^ptcci nia ^ 
mies, on con^on 


b enga^g, moreover, to aid 1 
Ua funusbing provisions to the colony. 


** Careta remained three daya at Darien, during which dme, he was treated 
wkh the Utiiioat kindness. Vasco Nufiez took him on board of his ships and 
dliowed him eveiy part of them. He displayed before him also the war horses 
wftb jdieir armour and rich caparisons and astonished him with the thunder oi 
ertiHeiy« Lest he should be too much daunted by these warlike spectacles he 
eSused the musicians to perform a harmonious conceit cm their instruments at 
wUah th6 cacique was lost in admiration. Thus ha^ng inmressed him with a 
wonderful idea of the power and endowmentsof hb new aifies he loaded him 
with presents and permitted him to dcps);t. 

Caibta returara joyfully to his terrilmcib end Kb daughter remained with 
VaiePHcifiez, willingly for nis sidce giving up her Aumly andnative home. They 
were never married, but she conndered Mself bis wife^ as she really was ac- 
cording to the uaagnsof her nwn qounttr* end he treated her with fondness al 
I^lowingjier gradually to acquire grect^lnunenoe over jiim. Jo hia affection for 
thia damsel, nia ultimate nun is maeKle tmeawe, to be aaciibed.’’ 

Vasco Nufiez did not ne|^^ the favourable occasion these cir- 
cumataiiceB offered, of extending bis power aniplig the neighbour- 
iog Itidians. Those who wwe he atttoled ; those who 

'•wo foendly he cooeiliated. rron all he oirta|iwd supplies of 
poiviaions and gold, to support and enrich hia ^ony. It was 
HI onq of his excursions to a friendly chief, the cacique of Co- 
wSilljb that he obtained the information which gave greatei 
hia adventurous spirit, and emMed him to place himself 
in the sane degree with Pizarro and Cortez amoi^ the disco 
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succeeded the great admiral. The cacique had made 
a praam tribute of a large quantity of gold, and the follow* 
era of v«No ^uSez quarrelled as they were dividing among 
them their reapectiv’e shares in the presence of the Indian chi£ 

" The hi|^ minded eunge viettpiited at this ao«dd brawl among bdnn 
whom he had regarded «ith such i^oence. InftefiitiiiqMibeof hudadun 
he atruck the aeale with his hst, and aeattered the guttering gvdd about dm 
poreh. Befbre the Spaniards could recover flem their aatonuihment at thii lud- 
den ae4 He thuaaddieased them ' Wlur ahouid you quanel fhr auch a tnfle > If 
thiB gold ia indeed u> precious in yii^«|fim, that fat it alono you abandon your 
homea, invade the peaceful lands ormhera. and expose yourselvea to such ao^ 
fennga and penis, I will ted you of a region where you may gratij^your wishes 
to the utmoat — Behold thoae lofW momiUins,* condnuud h|b pmnting to dm 
south I 'beyond these lies a mighty aea, which may he dieehmed from dildr 
summit It IS navigated by peimie who have Teaaela ahnoat as large as youn^ 
snd fiimidted, like niem, vdtn aatlk and oars. All the alreama which flow down 
the Bouthem aide of dioae mounttina into that sea ahibimd In goId( and the kinge 
who reign upon its borders eat and drink out of golden vesaeb. Gold, in tMt, 
IS as iriehtifril and eommon among those people oi the aeudi as iron is among 
you Spaniards.' 

"Struck with this intelllgenoe, Vasco Mufiex inqidted mgerly as to themeana 
of penetmting to this aea m to the opulent regions on in ahotea. ' The taA/ 
replied the pnnee, 'iadiffoatt and dangerous. Tou must pass through the ter. 
ritories of many poweinil eadquet who will oppose you vnth hosts of wartiori. 
Some parts of the mounttina are infested by frerce and cruel cannibal^ a dUtr 
<lcni^ lawleaatace but stove all, you will have to encounter the great cadque 
Tubanamd, whose tenitoriea are at the distance of aix days joum^, and nmbe 
iieh in gold than any other province , this cadque wiU be sure to oome fiaft 
againat you vrith a migb^ force. To accomplidi your enterpriae, therefore^ will 
require at baat U thouaand men armed like thoaC who fiiDew you.” 

The effect of this intelligence, on the enterprising ^lit of 
Vasco Nufrez, may be well imagined. The Pamfic ocean and its 
golden realms seemed to be at his feet He beheld Within his 
power an enteiprise which would at once elevate him from a wan- 
dering and degpen^ man, to a rank among tiie great captsios 
and discoverers of'fhe earth. He lost no time in making every 
preparation to realize the ^endid vision. With this elrfect he 
lent for aid to Don Diego dohimbus, vdto then governed at St 
Domingo ; and in the mean tiihe endeavoured to strengthen him- 
self wiUi the surrounding trihee of natives, and to qum fhh spi- 
rit of insubordination which would occasionally oredt oat at 
Darien. At length, on the Igt of September, 1513, ho iset on^ 
with one hundred and ninety Spaniards, and a number of .In- 
dians. At Coyba be left half his eompany with the cacique *Ca- 
rcta, to await his return, and with the residue, on the sixth of 
the month, struck off towarda the mountains. By some of the 
Indian tribeghe was kindly received, by others hostile inten- 
tions were displayed. These were soon overcome the use of 
lire arms and blood hounds, which terrified the natives and put 
them at once to fli^t ^ the evening of the 25th of Septem- 
ber, the party, now red^efrd to sixty-seven Spaniards, amvod 
at the foot of the last mountain, from whose top they were told 
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they «jrrould command the long sought prospect. Vasco NuSez 
olHSiined fresh Indian guides, and ordered his men to retire 
.ifearly to repose, Jhat they might be ready to set off at the cool 
'aod fresh hour of daybreak, so as to reach the summit of the 
' niounlain before the noontide heat 

The day had scarcely dawned, when Vasco Nunc/ and his followers set 
jforth horn the Indian village and began to climb tlie height. It was a severe and 
tugged foil foi men so wayworn, but they were filled with new ardour at the 
idea of the tiiumphant scene that was ipjSafMi to repay them for all their haid- 
ships. I 

About ten o’clock in the morning th^ emerged fiom the thick forests 
through which they had hitheito btru|g1eia, and anived at a lofty and airy rc 
gion of the mountssn* The bald summit alone remained to be ascended, and 
their guides pointed to a moderate eminence from which they said the southern 
sea was visible. 

•• Upon this Vasco NuSes iBommandcd his followers to halt, and that no man 
aliould sill fiom his place. Then, with a palpitating heart, he ascended alone 
the bare mountain-top. On reaching the summit tlie long-deaired prospect buisi 


upon his VK w. It was as if a new world were unfolded to him, separated from 
all hitherto known by this mighty bamei of mountains. Below him extended a 
vast cliaos of rock and forest, and green savannahs and wandering streamy m hilc 
at a distance the waters of the promised ocean glittered in the morning sun. 

** At this glorious prospect Vasco Nunez sank upon bk knees, and phured out 
thanks to God for being the first European to whom it was given to make that 
great digcoveiy. lie then called his people to ascend : * Behold, friends,’ 
said be, * that gloiious sight which we have so much desired. Let us give thanks 
to God that he has granted us this great honour and advantage. Let us pray to 
him that he will jg^ide and aid us to conquer the sea and land which we hai o 
discovered, and in which Christian has never entered to preach the holy doc 
trine of the Evangelista* As to yourselves, be as you have hitherto been, faith 
fut and tiuc to me, and by the favour of Christ you will become tlie richest 
Spaniards that have ever come to the Indies ; you will render the ^atest sei- 
vices to your king that ever vassal rendered to his loid ; and you will have tin 
eternal ^oiy and advantage of all that is here discovered, conquered, and con 
verted to our holy Catholic faith.* 

** The Spaniaras answered this speech by embracing Vasco Nuuer, and pro 
midoS’Ao follow him to death. Among them was a priest, named Andres dc 
Vom^ who bfted up his voice and chanted TeDtum laudamm^^^ usual anthem 
of Spanish discoicrcrs. The people, kneeling down, joined in the strain with 
pious enthusiasm and tears of jey ; and nevei* did a more sincere oblation rise to 
the Deity fhim a sanctified altar than from that wild mountain summit. It was in 
deed one of the most sublime discoveries that had yet been made in the Ncu 
'World, and must base opened a boundless field of conjecture to the wondeiing 
Spaniards. The imamnation d^'Vghta to picture forth Vtut splendid confusion of 
tbeir thoughts. Was this the gifeat Indbui Ocean, studied with precious islands, 
ibounding in gold, in gems, and apiocff and bordered by the gorgeous cities 
and Wealtby marts of the East ’ Or was it some lonely aea, locked up in the em- 
braces cf savage uncultivated continents, and never travelled by a baik, except 
ing the light pirogue of thes Indian? The latter could hardk be the case, for the 
natives had told the Spciniards of golden readme and populous and powerful and 
liucunouB nations upon its shores* PCrbapi it miebt be boirdeted by various pco 
. ^ * '•i 2 ed inr fact, but difTeung from Europe Tn their dvilization « who might 
uliar laws and customs and arts and sciences; who might fomb ss it 
'Olid of their own, intercommuning by this mighty sea, and canying on 
between their own islands and continents ; but who might exist in 
nice and independence of the other hemisphere, 
may naturally have been the ideas anggeamhy the sight of this un 
lt*wm the preialent belief of the fipankros, however, that they 
were the first Christians w lio had made the discoveiy. Vasco Nunez, thcrefou. 
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called upon all present to witness that he took possession of that sea, its Idands, 
and suAimndinj^ lands, in the name of the sovereifyns of Castile, and the notary 
of the expedition made a testimonial of the same, to which all present, to the 
number or nxty-seven men, signed their names. He then*haused a fair and taH 
tree to be qit down and wrought into a cross, which was elei’ated on die spot 
from whence he had at first beheld the sea. A mound of stones was likewise 
piled up to setre as a monumeadi and the names of the Castilian sovereigns 
were carved on the neighbouring trees. The Indians beheld all these cevemo* 
nials and rejoicings in silent wonder, and, while they ^ded to erect the cross 
and pile up the mound of stones, nisive]led exceedingly at the meaning of these 
monumenh^ little thinking that tfasif' marked the subjugation of their land.” 

From the summit of the fountain Vasco NuSez cheerfully 
pursued his journey to the coast*; when he tasted the wator^ht^d 
found it salt, he felt assured that he had iodedd discovered an 
ocean ; ho again returned thanks to God, arid drawing his dag* 
ger from his girdle, marked three trees T^ith crosses in honour 
of the Trinity and in token of possession. 

He remained on the shore of the Pacific ocean till the 3d of 
November. In the interval, he conciliated by his good ma- 
nagement the kind feelings of the natives ; he visited some of 
the neighbouring islands ; he was shown the valuable pearl fish- 
eries ; and was loaded when he left there with pearls and gold. 
On his return he had several hostile rencounters with the na- 
tives, and reached Darien on the 19th of January, 1514. 

« Tlioi ended one of the moat remarkable expeditions of the early discover- 
ers. The intrepidity of Vasco Nuilcz in penetrating, with a handful of men, 6r 
into the interior of a wild and mountainous country, peopled by warlike tribes t 
his skill in managing liis band of rough adventurei% stimulating their vliloiir, 
enforcing their obedience, and attaching their afiections^ show him to have po^ 
seased great qualities as a general. We are told that he was always foremost in 
peril, and the last to quit the field.^e riiaeOd the toils and dangers of the mean- 
est of his followers, treating tlicm with frank afihbility i watching, fighting, ftst- 
ing and labouring wifh them; visiting and consoling such as were uck or mfirm, 
and dividing all his gains with fairness and libemity. He was chargeable at 
times with acts of bloodshed and injustice, but it is probable that these were 
often called for as measures of aafisly and precaution ; be certainly offended less 
against humanity than most of the cafly alsooverers $ and the unbounded amity 
and confidence reposed !h him by the natives, when they became intimately ac- 
quainted with his chatacter, spm strongly in fiivour of his kind treahhent of 
them. 

” The character of Vasco Nunez had, in fiict,Tiaen with his dreomstmceii^and 
now assumed a nobleness and grandeur from the discovery he liad made^ and 
the important charge it had devolved upon turn. He no longer frit hhniieif a 
mere soldier of fortune, at the head of a band of adventurers, but a great com- 
mander cooductin^lm immortal enterprise. * Behold,’ siys old Paidr Martyr, 
< Vasco Nufiez delsidboa, at on^e tranifbrmed frbm a ndh royster to a politic 
and discreet oapUSn f and thus it is that men are often made by their fortunes ; 
that is to ssy, tneir lAenl qualities are brought out, and shaped' and strengthen- 
ed by events^ and by the necesri^ of every exertion to cope with the greatness 
of their destiny.” 

While Vasco Nufiez Was thus exulting in his successful exne- 
dition, fortune was prwartrig for him a sad inverse. The ba- 
chelor Enciso had amved in Spain, and notwithstanding the 
statements of Zamudio, had made an unfavourable impression 
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to Vaaco Nailer. The result was, that a new gover- 
wr ^Darien wa< appointed, in the person of Pedro Arifts Da- 
iVita, eommonly called Pedrarias, a brave warrior, but little fit- 
^ hM to command in a colony such as that to which he was sent 
number of young Spanish noble$4nd gentlemen determined 
eio accompany him, having heard wild stories of the wealth and 
adventures which the new world offeied. Pedrarias was also 
attended by lus heroic wife, Doha Iipibella dc Bobadilla, and by 
the bishop Quevedo, a just and hdi^olcnt priest Scarcely had 
the new expedition left the shores of Spain, when news arrived 
there of the splendid discoveries of Vasco Nuiicz, and the king 
remnted tliat he had so hastily superseded him. 

In the month of'iTnae, tiie squadron of Pedrarias anchored 
before Darien. When the hardy veterans of colony heard 
that their beloved commander was to be thus removed, they 
were loud in their murmurs, and eagerly desired to resist the 
newly arrived governor. Not so Vasco Nunez ; he bowed at 
pnee to the mandates of the king, and acknowledged the autho- 
rity of Pedrarias. This franlq and honourable conduct was ill 
repaid by the new chief; he took advantage of the unsuspecting 
confidence of Vasco Nunez, and directed h im to be prosecuted 
for usuipation and tjhrannical abuse of power. Fortunately, the 
bishop was opposed to the conduct of the governor, and even 
his wife Ventured to express her respect and sympathy for the 
dilAOvem. This alone saved him from being sent in irons to 
he mean time, the pliant Spanish cavaliers sunk bc- 
Jal climate, to which Uiey were unaccustomed, and 
fbf<d)e colony became distracted. Pedrarias, to engage 
then* fitted out an expedition for the Pacific, but it ended in 
disapppintment and disaster, and had little result but to change 
some of th^ friendly Indian tribes into implacable enemies. 

While things were in this state, despatches arrived from Spain. 
In a letter addressed to Vasco* Nufiez, the king expressed his 
hi^ sense of his merits and services, and constituted him ade- 
lantado of the South Sea, theugh subordinate to the general com- 
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tnand of Pedrarias. That governor, still envious of the renown 
of rival, refused to confer oh him the powers belonging to 
his liew office, and all that Vapeo NuBez could obtain was the 
rOeogniUon of the titlq. Still fiirther to thwart the honourable 
plastt of the discoverer, he determined to exploto, under his 
owA auspices, the pearl fisheries Snd idands discovered by Vas- 
co Nufiez on the Pacific, and for this purpose fitted out an'ex- 
pemtion under the command of his own relative Morales ; he 
sent however, Francisco Pizarro, who had arcomph- 

niefi Nufiez on his first expedition. These explorers 

werelUnW^jinceived by the caciques, who willingly gave them 
pearls for hatchets, beads, and hawks* bills, which thev valued 
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much more. An incident occurred on their visit to Isla Riea, 
which, connected with the future history of Fizarro, was singu- ' 
larly interesting. 

"Fiti^nr that p«wb were so pieciom in the tyn of the Spaniudi, the cadqne 
took MoraiM and Fizarro to the sumniit of a wooden tovw. commanding an up. 
bounded proapecL * Uehold beQge yout* said he. * the infinite sea, which ex> 
tends even bqrond the siin^beants. As to these idands which lie to the right 
and lefl^ they, are ail subject to my sway. They possess but little gold, but t^ 
dMp places of the sea around them are full dl pearls. Continue to be nqr 
fiiendp and yon shall have as nsm^ias yea desire t for I value your fhendsbip ' 
more than pearls and, as far as in m lies, will never forfirit iL* 

” He then pointed to the main land, where it stretdied away towards the eaali 
mountain beyond mountain, until the summit of the last fimed in the diafanee, 
and was scarcely seen above the watery horizon. In that direction, he aaid^ 
there lay a vast country of inexhaustible riches, inluibited by a nnghty natten. 
He went on to repeat the vague but wonderful ramoufa which the Spaniiu^ 
had ftequently heard about the great kingdom of Pern. Pisano listened gieodib 
to hit wort^ and while his qre mllowed the finger of the camque, as it ran^H ' 
along the fine of shadouy coash his daring mind kindled with the thought of 
seekmg this golden empne beywid the waters.” 

Oa their way back through the mountains, the Spaniards were 
attacked by the savages with great ferocity ; and when tiiey 
reached Darien their party was greatly diminished, though the 
spoil they brought with them was great 

In the mean time, the disagreement between Pedrarias end 
Vasco NuSez continued, to the great regret of the hishop Que- 
vedo, and the mortification of Dofia Isabella. At length a plan 
was suggestqfl by the former which had the fortunate effect of 
producing a reconciliation. It was agreed that Vasco Nullez 
should marry the daughter of the governor, then in Spun, and 
he was accordingly betrothed at once. Pedrarias now loo)ied 
upon the exploits of his rival as those of one of his own family, 
and no longer thwarted him. He cheerfully aided him jit a 
newexpediUon which was planned for transporting timbeggeross 
the isthmus, building brigantines on the Pacific, and mmlfiribk • 
the country farther to the south. *^^00 Vasco NuBelUbmia 
himself floating in large vessels, on the waves of the vast sH^ 
he had discovered, be felt an honourable pride, and a thouwpl 
visions of discoveries yet to be made crowded on his fapegr. 
Alas ! they were not destined to be realized. A person wlu), W 
a private pique against him, in^oated himself into tbexonfi* 
dence of Pedrarias ; declared tiiat Vasco Nuiiez had sdiemes of 
boundless ambition; thflt be would soon throw off his connex- 
ion with tile governor, and above all, that such was his devotion 
to the Indiui damsel; the daughter of Caireta, that he would ne- 
ver wed her to whom he was betrothed. All the ancient enmity 
of Pedrarias was renetvdd ; he determined at once to put an end 
to the rivalry of Vasco 'Nufiez ; by ftir promises he induced 
him unsuspectingly to* return ; and as soon as he arrived ititii- 
in his power had Him arrestbd and tiied for treason. His con- 
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was to bp expected, but deep was the emotion and 
ittrorise amonp the rolonisls when they learned that it ihtis to 
•tiMibllowed by t[ie immediate death of the unfortunate soldier. 
' No entreaties, however, could induce the governor to relent He 
W his victim now in his power and he determined bo should 
not escape. 

It was a day of (^loom andliorror ftt Ach} when Vasco Nunez and his com- 
panions were led forth to execution. The populace were moved to tears at the 
unhappy fate of a man, whose gallant deeds had excited their admiration, and 
whose generous qualities had won their hesrts. Most of them regpirded him as 
the victim of a jealous tyrant ; and even those who thought him guilty, saw 
something brave and brilliant in the very crime imputed to him. Such, how- 
ever, was the general dread inspired by the severe measures of Pedrarias, that 
no one dared to lift up his voice, either in murmur or remonstrance. 

The public crier walked before Vasco Nunez, proclaiming, ‘ This is the 
punishment inflicted by command of the king, and his lieutenant Don Pedrarias 
Davila, on this man, as a traitor and an usurper of the territories of the crown.’ 

** When Vasco Nunez heard these woids, he exclaimed, indignantly, * It is 
false ! never did such a crime enter my mind. I have ever served my king with 
truth and loyalty, and soi^ht to aufpnent his dominions.’ 

** These words were or lo avail in his extremity, but they were fully bel eved 
by the populace.’* 

Thus perished. In his forty-second year, in the prime and vigour of his 
days and the full career of his gloi^', one of ^e most illustrious and dcserlring 
of the Spanish discoverers — a victim to the basest and most pcifldious env>. 

**How vain are our most confident hopcs^ our brightest triumphs ! When 
Vasco Nunez, from the mountains of Darien, beheld the Southern ocean reveal- 
ed to hie gaze, he considered its unknown realms at his disposal. When he had 
launched his ships upon its waters, and his sails were in a manner flapping in 
the^wind, to bear him in quest of the wealthy empire of Peru, he scoffed at the 
nredtetion of the astrolqg^r, and defied tlie influence of the stars. Behold him 
interrupted at the very moment of hia departure ; betrayed into the hands of 
bia most invidious foe ; the very enterprise tliat was to have crowned him with 
gloiy wrested into a crime ; and himself hurried to a bloody and ignominious 
mve, at the foot, as it were, of the mountain from whence he had made his 
dSatovety ! His fate, like that of his renowned predecessor Columbus, pioves, 
that it is sometimes dangerous even to ^seem too greatly !’* 


There yet remain in this interesting volume the history of 
Valdivia and his companions, and of the bold Juan Ponce dv 
Leon, Each contains scenes and incidents scarcely less inter- 
esting than those we have rapidly noticed ; but the termination 
of the story of Vasco Nufiez affords us a place to pause, and we 
arfi recalled from the agre’nible task of narrating to that of ex- 
pressing some opinion on the merits of the work which has so 
delightfully detained us. We may add that there is also an ap- 
penaix, containing a narrative of a visit or pilmmage, truly 
American, made by the author to the little port of Palos, where 
Columbus and so many of his followers embarked for America $ 
it is in the happiest style, and cannot be read without the strong- 
est emotions; wc can scarcely refrain, notwithstanding its length, 
ftihii fireseiidng it entire to the reader. 

quotations we have made, and •the abstract of 
Hjsie of m inore interesting parts of the narrative, will be suf- 
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ficient to relieve us in a great degree from the necessity of cri- 
ticism. Our readers will, themselves, be able to form a just esti- 
mate of the power and skill of the writer, and of the pleasure ' 
to be derived from the story he has recorded. We venture ta 
say, that by none will that estimate be otherwise than favourable^ 
either to the talents of the author, or the interest of the work. 

The style of Mr. Irving has been objected to as somewhat 
^elaborate, as sacrificing strength and force of expression, to har- 
mony of periods and extreme correctness of language. We can- 
not say that we have been inclined to censure him for this. If 
he assumed a style more than usually refined, it those 

>vorks of fiction, those short but agreeable narrative^inwhich 
he desired to win the fond attention of the reader, but 'in 
which he never endeavoured to call up violent emotions, to en- 
gage in the wild speculations of a discursive fancy, or to treat 
topics rcquiring'logical or historical correctness. For such works 
as the Sketch 13ook, we believe the style adopted by Mr. Irving 
10 be eminently well fitted, and wc do not hesitate to attribute 
much of the success of those charming talcs to this very cir- 
cumstance. We believe so the more readily, because we find 
him adopting in the Life of Columbus, and in the volume 
fore us, a ditierent manner, but one equally well suited to the 
different nature of the subject he treats. Without losing the 
elegance and general purity by which it has been always cha- 
racterized, it seems to us to have acquired more freshness, more 
vivacity ; to flow on more easily with the course of the api- 
rited narrative ; to convey to the reader that exquisite charm in 
historical writing — an unconsciouanessof any elaboration on the 
|)art of the writer, yet a quick and entire understanding of eveiy 
scntinicnt lie desires to convey. 

J3ut connected with this, the writing of Mr. Irving possesses 
another characteristic, which has never been more strongly and 
Li(;autifully exhibited than in the present volume. We mean that 
lively perception of all those sentiments and incidenta,i which 
excite the finest and the pleasantest emotions of the human 
breast. As he leads us from one savage tribe to another— as h0 
jiaints successive scenes of heroism, perseverance, and self-d|Siiial 
— as he wanders among the magnificent scenes of natare-^s he 
relates with scrupulous fidelity the errors,^ and the crimes, even 
of tliosc whose lives are for the most part marked with traits 
to command admiration, and perhaps esteem — every where we 
iind'him the same undeviating, but beautiful moralist, gathering 
from all lessons to present, in striking language, to the reason 
and the heart. Where his story leads him to some individual) 
or presents some incident which raises our smilj;il^ it is 
cd with a naive humour, the more effective froin its 
where he finds himself called on to tell some tale of misfoTOftie 
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or wo and how often must he do so when the history of the 

gentle and peaceful natives of the Antilles is liis subject — the 
reader is at a hi»ss whether most to admire the beauty of the 
picture he paints, or the deep pathos which he imperceptibly 
excites. 

Nor has he shown less judgment in the selection of his sul)- 
ject. To all persons the discovery of this continent is onewliich 
cannot fail to engage and reward attention — to him who loves 
to speculate on the changes and progress of society, to him who 
loves to trace the paths of science and knowledge, to him who 
loves to dwell on bold adventures and singular accidents, to 
him who loves carefully to ascertain historical truth. Wc scarce- 
ly know any topics at the present cfay, explored and exhausted 
as so many fields have been, that afford a richer harvest than 
those which Mr. Irving has now selected. We trust that many 
more works are yet to he the fruits of his most fortunate visit 
to the peninsula. The sources of information so liberally opened 
to him, and already so judiciously used — and which have co.ilri- 
buted to add new reputation to so many names honourable to 
Spain — must yet furnish ample materials to illustrate other men, 
to disclose the incidents attending other adventures ; and we trust 
that three years more may not elapse, before wc again sail witli 
our author over the newly discovered billows of the Pacific, or 
explore the plains of Mexico and Peru, or wander with some ol 
thie hardy adventurers who first dared to jicnetratc the defiles of 
the Andes. 

We have already mentioned, in the notice of the Life C(»- 
lumbus, the circumstances which led Mr. Irving to the iriv(‘sti~ 
gation of this period of Spanish history, and the facilities idlnni* 
ed him in the prosecution of his labours. The materials for thi^ 
volume were procured during the same visit. In addition Id llu‘ 
historical collections of Navarrete, Las Casas, Herrera, and Peter 
Martyr, he profited by the second volume of Oviedo’s history, 
of which he was shown a manuscript copy in the Columbian 
library of the cathedral of Seville, and by the legal documents 
of the law case between Diego Columbus and the crown, which 
.are deposited in the Archives of the Indies. 


Akt. VIII • — The Jlistory of Louisiana, from the earliest 
•fj^aiod. By Franjois-Xavieii Martin : 2 vols. «vo. New- 
Lyman and Beardslee. 1827. 

’‘■i- ^ • 

a year aod a half since a very good translation of 
thb Louisiana by Barbi Marbois^ was laid before 
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tilt! public. Another work on the same subject, by Francis Xa^ 
ricr Marlin^ has recently come to our knowledge. We use this 
exjircssion, because, although the title page shoAvs a publication 
ol the book in 1827, we neither saw it nor hcjarcl of it until the 
close of the last year ; and, even now, w^c know of no copy but 
that in our possession. It may he that the honourable authorT’ 
(for he is a Judge of the Supreme Court of the state whose his- 
lory he has written,) was satisfied with collecting and preserving 
*Jiis materials by printing them, and cared not for the fame or 
profit of an extensive circulation an<l sale of his work. His phi- 
losophy may make him as indifferent to the one as his fortune 
does to tlic oth(!r, or his modesty may be greater than either. 
We think we shall jierform an acceptable service by introducing 
the stranger to our readers, who will not fail to derive from him 
many things which will reward the time and trouble given to 
acquire them. 

History has seldom appeared under the sanction of names 
bettor entitled to credit and rcs[)ect than those wc have mention- 
ed. M. Marbois is known to us by his residence in the United 
'states, as the secretary of the French legation, and Consul Ge- 
neral of France, during the revolutionary war ; and, afterwards, 
as Charge, iV Jlffaircs; in which situations he was distinguished 
for his extraordinary capacity in the business of diplomacy, as 
well as for the integrity of his principles, and the frankness and 
amenity of his manners, lly living long among us, he seems to 
have acquit'cd not only an affection and respect for the American 
p(!opl(‘, but an ardent admiration of our political institutions, 
whicli liave acihen.'d to him with undiminished strength through 
lilt* various fortunes he lias since encountered. He has prefixed 
to his History, an ‘‘Introduction,^’ which is, as it professes to 
bo. “An Essay on the Constitution and Government of- the 
I’nited States of America;” and although the venerable author 
Jnul ])assed his eightieth year, he had lost none of the freshnoMt- 
of his attachment to our republic and its citizens, or of .the Vjh, 
gonr of his jicn in portraying them. No, foreigner has ever utt-- 
(lerstood us so well, and few Americans better. 

That part of his liistory which relates to the cession of Ld^f|B|i- 
aua to the United States, is particularly entitled to attention 
from its curious details, and wdll be received with implicit be- 
lief, as M. Marbois was the negotiator on'thc part of France in 
that extraordinary transaction, fraught with consequences so mo- ^ 
mcnioiis. He relates nothing but what ivas in his personal know- 
ledge. We will not anticipate our notice of this event, but we 
cannot sujiprcss tlie remark, that the acquisition of this vast W- 
giou by the United States, now so prosperous, loyal and ot- 
cient a portion of our grand confederacy, by which 
only saved from a war, hut liberty, happiness, and wealth 
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been aprcacl over a rountry, before that lime neglected, misma- 
naged, and unproductive, and dispensed to an intelligent and 
industrious jicople, who had for a century been struggling with 
oppression and innumerable difllcultics, changing with their re- 
peated cliangcs of masters, was owing to the keen sagacity and 
prompt decision of Napoleon. It is thus that the destinies of 
mankind wait upon the fortunes, the ca])rice, tlie foresight, and 
the bli’nders of the great, and arc determined, for weal or wo, 
by causes and accidents in which those who are most affected by 
them have no agency. The people of Louisiana, and their fertile 
territory, which from their first settlement had been a subject of 
barter among the powers of Europe, to make a peace, to lound 
off a treaty, or answer some policy or interest of a distant sove- 
reign, arc now irrevocably fixed as a member of a great rcpuiilic, 
never again to be a helpless and degraded makeweight in the 
bargains of foreign princes. 

■ P. X. Martin, the author of the work now in our review', 
has held for many years the high station of a .ludge of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana; respected for the leaining and in- 
tegrity with which he discharges the duties of his ollice, and 
equally so, in ail his public and private relations, lie, also, is 
at once the historian and the w’itness of some of the intenssting 
transactions hcnarnitcs; and the M'racitj of his testimoii} is 
unquestionable, as to those matters of which he spijAs from hi*' 
personal knowledge. Being as independent in liis circuiristanc(*s 
as he is in his principles, and hd\ ing no 1 1 ^eiilim ills, ot w Incli 
we have heard, to gratify, by calumniating ain nun, there is no- 
thing to draw him from the line of rectiliide, and wv jiresiimc 
that no errors, at least of intention, w^ill be imputed to Jiim. 

'With this acquaintance with the character of the author, and 
his means of information, we may open his book witli more than 
the confidence usually due to similar productions. 

Before we introduce our readers to the materials of wdneh 
these volumes are composed, we would say a woid, and do it 
frankly, upon the plan adopted by the author in presenting l]H*m 
to the world. We speak not of the language or style of tin* 
epmposition, which is sufficiently clear and ( orrect to he secure 
fimn criticism, especially under the apology of the writer, that 
**ajB he docs not write in his vernacular tongue, elegancf* of sty lo 
Ifftcyond his hope, and consequently without the scojie of his 
l^mbition.” We arc not so well satisfied with his reasons for the 
range he has taken over time and space in a History of 
He has commenced, as every annalist of an Amcri* 
Hn iKllagC has done, with the discoveries of Columbus ; he has 
considerable detail, the circumstances which at- 
of the English and French provinces in 
; and has drawn ^Uhe attention of his readers 
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1,0 transactions on the opposite side of the Atlantic,’^ which liii 
no apparent connexion with his subject The “ chronolojri^ 
order^’ which he lias adopted, is not confincd^to the affairs o]* 
Louisiana, but comprehends occurrences in every part of the 
globe, and sometimes brings together on the same page such a 
heterogeneous mass, as to force a smile from us in spite of the 
oflicial gravity vvliich belongs to the office of a reviewer. The 
assemblages of events arc often so unexpected and grotcsci^ue, 
that \vc should believe a joke was intended, if they had not been " 
brought together on the summons of a Judge of a Supreme 
Court Assuredly nothing like them was ever seen in a jury- 
box, even in the mixed population of l\.ouisiana. A few refer- 
ences will explain the nature and meaning of our criticism. ■* ; 

The “ Discovery of America’’ being disposed of, the reader of > 
Ihc History of Louisiana has his recollection recalled to th^^J 
reigns of Charles VIII. in France; of Henry VII. of England 
and Ferdinand and Isabella, of course; with notices of various, 
movements in those countries in their several reigns. The second 
chapter is got up in the same manner, taking a zigzag course 
over our continent, north, south, east, and west, with occasional 
excursions lo Europe to keep up the variety. This procedure 
often produces an assemblage of events, as wc have said, on the 
same page, rather startling lo themselves as well as to us — Thus 
on ])age 4S of the first volume — ‘‘On the 20ih of December, .a 
ship from England landed one hundred and twenty men. near 
Cape Cod, who laid the foundntiun of a colony, which, in course ' 
of lime, became greatly conspicuous in the annals of the noithh 
ern conlinent. They called their first town Plymouth. Philip 
III. on the 21st of March of the following year, the forty-third 
of Ills agp, transmitted the crown of Spain to his son Philip TV. 
This year .lames I. of England granted to Sir William Alexan* 
dcT, all the country taken by Argal from the French in Ameif- 
ca. The Iroquois, apprehending that if the French were suffer-; 
cd to gain ground in America.” So on page 157 — “ ' 
returned to F ranee in the fleet — William III. of England 
the Kith of March, in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
fifty-ihird year of his age. Mary, his queen, had died in ; 
iieillicr left issue. Aune, her sister, succeeded her.”"Xaitif;we 
avoid to ask what has all this to do with Louisiana? In paj^ 
234 — Jolm Law’s w'cll known scheme is thus abruptly 
duced. “Another Guinea-man landed three hundred ilil 

few days after. John Law, of Laurision in North Brit^, ® 
cclcbratcd financier,” &c. * * 

The work abounds with such odd combinations, nor have^ 
selected the most singular, arising from the ' 

der” adopted by the author, which, while 
narrations confined to one object, will not do in a hiisifi 
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lendcd over half oftlje world. Wc Iiave presented to us, in the 
same incon«;ruoiis manner, Ihe settlement of Maryland — of Nova 
Scotia — skelclies.of Eng;lish history under Oliver Cromwell 
— an account oi* the hoo|)inj*; cough in Quebec — and an earth- 
quake in (^anada. I’lic cough was supposed to be tlie effect of 
cnchantiuenl, — “and many of the faculty did, or affected lo be- 
lieve it." “It was said a fiery crown had beem observed in the 
air at JVfontreal ; lamentable cries heard at Trois Rivieres, in 
places in which there \vas not any person ; that, at Quebec, a 
canoe, all on fin;, had been seen on the river, wiih a man armed 
cap-a-pic^ surrounded by a circle of tin; same element,’’ On the 
subject of the earthquake, the ac umni of which is taken from 
Charlevoix, it was indeed a fearful visitation, if tlic truth be not 
exaggerated by terror and superstition. — 


A dreadful carthejuake was fell in ('anudu, on the fifth of FchriiaiT, 1663. 
The first shock is said by CliarlevoiA, to have lasted half an liour ; after tiic first 
■■’quarter of an honv, its violc'nre grathially abated. At eijjht o’clock in the evcii- 
■ing, a like shock was felt ; some of the inhuhitunts said they liad coiinicd as man}r 
as thirty-two shocks, during the night. In the intervals bt Uveen the sliocks, the 
surface of ihe ground undulated as the sea, and the people felt, in their houses, 
the sensations wliich arc experienced in a vessel at anchor. On the sixtii, .at 
three o’clock in the morning, unoilier most vif)leni shock was felt. It is related 
that at Tadoussac, there \v.hs a rain of ashes for six hours. During this strange 
commotion of nature, the bells of the churches were kept constantly ringing, 
by the motion of the steeples ; tlie houses w’ere so terribly shaken, that the 
caves, on each side, alternately touched tin* ground. Several mountains altered 
. their positions ; others were precipitated into the river, and lakes were afler- 
, wards found in the places on which they stood before, 'flu conunotion was felt 
nine hundred miles from east to west, and five luindred from north to south. 
«/'vi M This extraordinary phenomenon was considered as the efiecl of the vem 
geance of God, irritated at the obstinacy of those, who, neglecting the admoni- 
tions of his ministers, and contemning the censures of his church, continued to 
aell bi'andy to tlie Indians. 'J'lie reverend writer, who has been cited, relates it 
was said, ignited appearances liad been observed in the air, for several days be- 
fore ; globes of fire being seen over the cities of Quebec and Montreal, attended 


■ with a noise like that of the sirnultaiieous discharge of several pieces of heavy 
'artUleiT.i that the superior of the mins, informed her confessor some time bc- 
fotCf that being at her devotions, she believed *shc .saw the I.ord irritated 
, agiHiifiat Canada, and she involuntarily demanded justice from him for all the 
trimes committed in the country ; praying the souls might not perish with the 
t'bodies : a moment after, she felt <;onscious the divine justice was going to 
^.cllatake < the contempt of the church exciting God’s wrath. She perceived al- 
' instantaneously four devils, at the corncr.s of Quebec, shaking the earth 

'^tftf.^reinc violence, and a person of majestic mien alternately slackening 
back a bridle, by which he hchl them.’ A female Indian, who had 

E sajd to have received intelligence of the impciuling chas- 
Thc rthrerend writer concludes his nairation by exultingly 
•ished, all were converted,’ ” 

ipler still keeps us at a distance from the “pro- 
'hc discontents and disturbances which agitated 
jlely narrated, and, Jn some respects, not with- 
i^rest. One of the causes of tlie commotion, 
iLci ;bf power of the Count de Frontcnac, who 
i the Abbe dc Fcnclon, then a priest of the so- 
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minary of St. Sulpico at Montreal, who afterwards became arch- 
bishop of Cainhray.'’ Thus were the genius, the learning, and 
the virtues of this great and good man, laid prostrate at the feet 
of a petty tyrant ; and might have been for ever lost to the world. 

It is by such abuses of power that men learn and feel the value 
of a govcrnm(3nt of laws, supreme and superior to the influence 
of oflice and the jiowcr of llie sword. In this chapter we are in- 
troduced to the name of Robert 0. Lasalle, afterwards so con- 
spicuous for his courage and perseverance in the settlement of 
these regions. Some* interesting details of his life and adventures, 
which may be called romantic, are given, for which we refer to 
the book. 

As the character and conduct of the Founder of Pennsylvania 
has been lately assailed, with exceeding injustice, by a Pennsyl- 
vanian, and a judge too, it will add something to the testimony 
already so abundant in his behalf, to quote the following ex-v^ 
tract — 

I'he year 1680 Is remarkable for the grant of Cliarles the Second, to WU-" 
liarn Penn, of the territory that now 'constitutes the states of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. The grantee, \\li{' was one of the people called Quakers, imitating 
tike example of Chilielm Usscling and Roger Williams, disowned a right to Any 
part of the countr}' iTkcluded witliin his charter, till the natives voluntarily yit^-‘ 
C(l it on receiving a fair consideration. There exists not any other example of. 
so liberal a conduct towards the Indians of North America, on the erection of a 
new colony. The date of Penn’s charter is tlie twentieth of February.” 

We follow our author i»Uo his fifth chapter, which vve find 
occupied with a variety of matters, sufficiently interesting in 
themselves, but having no relation to the professed subject of 
our history ; and which have been collected from* works of no- 
difficult access to any body. We notice, however, an occur- 
rence, especially worthy of our attention at this time, when a 
project is entertained of introducing a government paper cur- 
rency into the United States. — 

“ liOuis the Fourteenth having approved the emission of card money ipa^'in 
Canada, during the preceding year, another emission was now prepared 
ris, in which pasteboard was nsed instead of cards. An impression was madeM 
each piece, of the coin of tlie kingdom, of the corresponding value. • 

“ Pasteboard proving inconvciiienl, cards were again resorted to. Eai^b 
tlie flourish which the intendant usually added to his signature. He all 

those of the value of four livres and upwards, and those of six livres 
were also signed, by the governor. “ i 

** Once a year, at a fixed period, the cards were required to be brought ihllie 
i^olonial treasury, and exchanged for bills on the treasurer^geneial of the jAwfle, 
or his deputy at Rochefort. Those which appeared too ragged for tirCtiltlflOfL 
w ere burnt, and the rest again paid out of the treasury. . ' . 

** For a while the cards were thus punctually exchanged once a year ; but hr 
course of time bills ceased to be given for them. Their value, which, till tjvtQi 
had been equal to gold, now began to diminish ; the price of all c<^inodii^ 
rose proponionably, and the colonial government was compelled, , in ' or der jgi . 
meet the increased demands on its trcasuiy, to resort to j^h^qcI repeatadja}^- 
sions ; and the people found a new source of distress 
their relief.” ^ "U'* ' >• 
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This subject is frcfiucnlly referred to, and always as a source 
of distress ; as n disastrous measure of policy. — 

^^Louibiana sufTorfJ a fyreat deal from the wantof acirciilatiiif^ medium. Card 
money had c:iiism1 the disappcatancc of the gold and silver cii dilating in the 
colony before its emisbion, and its siibscqucnt depreciation had induced tiie com- 
miasaiy orcloniMteur to hu\c recourse to an issue of ordonamefi^ a kind ot bills of 
credit, uhich although not a legal tender, fiom the want of a metallic currenc}, 
loon btc.iinc an object of conimcicc. Tliey u<rc followed by treasury notes, 
which being rcceisabk in the dischaigc of all claims of the treasury , soon got into 
circuJdtion. This cumulation of public securitiis in tlic maikct, within a short 
time threw them all into di*«crcdit, and gave rise to an f/g 2 o/f/g£, highly injurious 
to commerce and agiiciiltiiic.” 

“The proiince was at this tlm( inundated by a flood of piper monc}. The 
administration, for several years past, bad paid in due bills all the supplies they 
had obtained, and they had been stifli icd to accuinulati. to an immense amount. 
A consequent depreciation had left tin m almost w ithout any \aluc. This had 
been occasioned, in a great degree, by a belief that the ufliciis who had tint 
these securities afloat, had, at times, attended more to their ow ii than to the pub- 
lic interest, and that the French goicnimcnt, on the discovMy of this, would 
sot perhaps be found ready to indemnify the holdcis against the misconduct of 
^ Ml agents. With a view, huwevci, to prcpaic tin way fur the ledcmptiun of tlu* 

' paper, the colonial trcasiiier was directed to leceivc all that might be picscnled, 
and to give in its stead certificates, in order that the extent of the evil beirg 
known, the remedy might be applied.*’ 

The province laboured under great difTiciiltii s, on account of a flood of de- 
preciated paper, which, inundating it, annihilated its industt}, eommeree, and 
agriculture* So sanguine w s.ic the inlutbitaiitsof their ap]ii al to the throne , that 
they instructed their emissary, aftci hai mg accomplished tlie piiiu ipal obji ct ui 
his mission, to solicit relief in this lespect” 


^ We turn also to Marbois, on this subject, and trust we slifill 
be excised for i;iving so much of our time to it. In the inter<\st 
the people of the United States now have in it. AVc have had 
our own experience of the fatal conscqutuices oi sucli scheme's ; 
let us also listen to the experience of others, which points to tiie 
distress and ruin that attend such expeiimeiifs. Speaking ot 
Lay^S great scheme of finance, this wise and venerable statesman 
A foreigner of an eccentric mind, though a skilful cal- 
Mator, had engaged the regent ni operations the most disastrous 
Ip tjSe finances of the slate* John Law, after liaving jicrsuadcd 
fltedulous people that paper money might advantageously take 
the place of specie, drew fr,^in this false principle the most ex- 
travagant consequences. They were adu])ted by ignorance and 
iC^idlty*” This writer, with the exj)cricnce of more than half 
a^ig^tury in public affairs, adds — These chimeras, called by 
jjpPmna of system, do nut differ much from the schemes that 
jrt p^ HPQ^ght forward in the present age, under the name oi 

jM^ly^ngof the paper money created for Louisiana, AI. Mar- 

I ** had no limits . in no condition 

3s of the g^overnment had recourse to paper money, 
without capacity. The following remarks 
on this sinSjKt ate from a' despatch of M. Rouillc, ministci of marine. 
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tf • The disorder, wJiich has fo/some time prevailed iif the finances and 
of TiOiiisiaiia, pi mci pally aiises fiom pouring into the province treasiiiy 
and otiici kinds of paper money ; all of which aoon fell into discredit, ai 
casioncd a depreriation of the cuticncy, which has been* Ihe more iniui 
the colony and its tiade, as'^hc pi ices of all things, and pirticuiarly St 



moie in vogue than in our time.” 


systems < 



never I 

We pass over the sixth chapter of oar booh, withpili^nypiil^ 
tular notice of its contents. It is occupied with midotllBilieouf ’ 

icnW 


ticular notice of its contents. It is occupied with 
transactions in other provinces ; with lodbtn wars ; 
tioii of James II., and the accession of W^iani.ai^ 
throne of England ; which, in pursuance csWe cbMPittgii 
(ler, we find snugly deposited between thej^nsus ^ jd^ad; 
some affairs in Fort Louis. These thingut, ^ith the ^ 
between the Marquess de Dcnonville and some 
hjme other matters, cover one page. ; “ 

The seventh elhipter of this volume brings us agaiaip" 
of Louisiana ; and we thought our author was a little lik6^^ 
XIV., who, it Is said, acemed to have lost s^hlTof ^ 
the proseciilion of the war,’* &c. Some intereatiqg 
here given of the early attempts to plant a French'Col 
teiritory, interrupted by hostilities with the Indians, 
impediments not unusual to enterprises of thiskit^d. TE^ 
eiii provinces, however, are not neglected ; and we are ^ 
informed of the determination of the BritlK cabinet t5\ 
Montreal and Quebec — this was in 1710. ^ • 

In tracing the history of a country which has attaifidft'' 
strength and importanec of Louisiana, it is gratifyinj 
all} , to look back to the days of its weakness, and 
so when the advance has been surprisingly rapid, and 
lairly traced to the freedom of the government under V 
was made. Uur author has, from time to time, cxljibii 
population, agriculture, production, and trade of this, 
at various peiiods, and under different circumstances. 

** fn 1713, thei e were in Louibiana two companies of infantry off 
and sevent} 1i\e Caiiadi m volunteers in the king’s pay. The real of } 
tion coisistidof tiv(.nt\ ei};ht families; one half of whom were 
in agiiculluic, but in hoiticultiiic . the heads of the otheri < 

kccptis, 01 employed in medimical occupations. 
lived then suppoit by ministl^g to tlie wants of the treqiNk,.^ 
twenty iiLgiues in the colony: adding to these the king’s oftc 
tilt aggregtite amount of the population was three hundred and i 
A. few fcndle Indians and cbildl|pn were domesticated in tlie be 
])i.ople, and groups of the males weie incesbantly sauntering or < 
tlu m. 

“ The collection of all these individuals, on 
• liirmd no liigiici appellation than that of a 1 
tbiniigii a \ u>t extent of countiy, the parts of v. 
b} ULls and wide mer^. Five forta^or large j 

VC 1 i\.- s » 17 
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Sm at Mobile, Biloxi, on the Misuasippi, and at Ship and Dauphiue 

IP, hidcii, jind peltries, constituted the objects of exportation, which 
ssentedlb commcrcea A number of ^odsmen, or coureurs dt boh, 
bad |p]lowcd the missionaries, who nad been sent among the. na- 
^eween lliatjjDPOvince aq4 ^uisiana. Tliese men plied witliin 
„-^js of seycnJfwndrcd' *101169, <j|| i|^i ch the iUthei'’8 chapel was 
^ in search of fuljB*' pdtries, and hlded^ *^IBien they deemed they had 
1 suAcienl quantity of these articles, they floated down the ^ilississippi, 
bt tiiem to Mobile, where they exchanged them for European goods, 
b.they returned. tW^iyes nearer to the fort, earned on the same • 
earil^ obtaitied around the settlement : of late, vessels, from 
'^nihgo and Ma^^^^brought sugar, coffee, molasses, and rum, to Lou> 
ok h»'^|^ltrlflL |^ es, and lumber, in exchange. The colonists pro- 
pd|(e ^fromJn garrison of Pensacola, whom they supplied with 
J|||w .who followed this sort of trade, by furnishing also 
|opS| 'SBned flour and salt provisions from the king’s stores, 
iiifty pPPted from France and Vera Cruz. Trifling but sue- 
k'had^ilfhiown^tnkt indfgo, tobacco, and cotton, could be cultivated 
mtage : ' but bands were wanting. Experience had shown,, thai the 
|i heavy mists and fogs were unfavourable to the culture of wheat, 
t to rust"' 

at a. change have a few years of good government and un- 
l^and enterprise made in this country ; for uj> 
he ^r,%^e8sion to Uie United States, its improvement 
% ufiisertain, and by no means remarkable ! Who can 
.^gnis§. ig^,this riph and prosperous stale, the member of 
/^onfeSisi^tion, pf a powerful republic, known and rc- 
‘ every nation of the earth, the desolate wilds, the 
le and scaffib.red habitations, *‘fcw and far between,’’ 
ip^lation half savage and half civilized, of various bloods 
tirs, and mrcely able to support a pinched and com- 
Existence, by excessive toil and a constant exposure to 
“and peril! 

ie. charter of Crouzal, in September 1712, and a subsc- 
,dh|rter to a new corporation five years after, the settle^ 
if the colony was better attended to, and measures taken to 
I its prosperity. Unfortunately for humanity, and per- 
f4ie ultimate happiness of the province, it was found, or 
rto be necessary, to inUoduce the negroes of Africa, for 
[tivation of the soil. This species of laboOr was resorted 
|[OuiBiana in the year 1719. 

luHMmwn the great fertility oMf lend in Louisiana, especially 
.] the Missi9!iippi, and its aptituf^b the culture of tobacco, indi> 
ind'rice ) but the labourers were vjly few, and many of the new 
len victims to the climate. The survivors found it impossible to 
4 during the great heats of tbp summer, protracted through a 
imn. l^e necessity of obtainini^ cultivators Africa, was ap- 
^-Iding thereto, sent two of its ships tp the coast of Africa, 

^ five hundred negroes, who were landed at Pensacola, 
the garrison.” 

^ lifbe the consequences of this determi- 
iibour, its immediate eli'ects were beticfi- 
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cial to the planters; and in the next year, it is sail^that 
company represented to the king that '' the planters had belillk 
enabled, by the introduction of a great number' of negroes, to 'i 
clear and cultivate large tracts of land.” It will Ite observed, 
at this time the cultivation of sugar waa not tlmSs^t of. ' / * 

The discursive niaqlMp of our authteaifjtqaently furniabla tw ^ 
with anecdotes of interest, sometimes relating to habits of 
Indians, and sometimes to other peiwns and subject!., Intma! 
class we reckon an account of a female adventurer wbovi^poPfi 
ed in Louisiana so early as the year 1721.— * ' ■' 


** There came, amonf* the German new comei 
had been attached to the wardrobe of the wife of 
wit/, the only son of Peter the Great. She impi 
pcisons, but particularly on that of an officer of thMi 
iiv TtfitiSii. tliG Ghevalier d’Aiibant. and hv the 




gpljearow^ i 

i thct.m|edu% of i 
^ TisonoPfobil^CQ 

Ijy Pussu, the Chevalier d’Aubant, and by the kinjf of Pruana, M^eck} ^ 
liaving seen the princess at Si. Petersburi^, imafpned he recdgniai edlw||«bati 
in those of her former 8er\ant, and f'avc credit to the report whiot^KteVT " 
that she wn*« the Duke of Wolfenbuttle’s daus^htcr, whom the CzMawit 
maiTied, and who, finding herself treated with p^at cruelty by'hef hiil 
caused it to be ciiculated that she had died, while she fled to a dlstaflt 1 . 

driven by the blows he had inflicted on her— that the Casrowitz had giiteft 
ders for her private burial, and she had travelled inco^Hi^ FraiUiet jM 
taken passage at L’Orient, in one of the company S siups^" among 
settlers. * 

** Her story gained credit, and the officer married her After a 
in Louisiana,* she followed him to Paris and the Island of Bouyhon, wh<w|te M BP^* 
.n commission of nujot. Having Jiccome a widow in 1754, 4ie returned to ' 

with a daughter, and went thence tu Riunswick, when her imposture^ii<m «7 
co\cred ; clnrily was bestowed on her, hut she was oldered to leave The hqillt- 
li}. She died in 1771, at Paris, in great poverty. i « 

** A similar imposition was ptactiscd for a while with considerable saoc^eM 
i1ie southern Dritisli provinces, a few } ears before the declaration of their iii4e« 
pt ndence. A female, driven for her misconduct from the service of^ ertnaid ofr^ 
honour of PiincLss Matilda, sister to George the Thirdp was convidM At the ^ 
Old Hailc} , and transported to Blaryl.md She effected her escape (Hbre the , 
expiration of her time, and travelled through Vi^inia and both the tianwlpui^' 
])ci 9 onating the piinccss, and levying contributions on the credulity of pltntew 
and merchants ; and even some of the king’s officers. She was at last aivflilw, . 
in Charleston, prosecuted, and whipped,” 

When wc read the account of New-Orleans, a cei 
wc can hardly credit that it is the same New-Orleans 
now know. — 

New -Oi IcMH, (accoiriing to his account,) consisted at that time u ^ 
dred cabins, placcil without much order, a large wooden warehosie^'' 
three dwelling houses, that l||pld not have adorn^ a 
storehouse, which had bcen^nntst occupied as a chapel; a shed bd^tAKSpa Jj 
lin* this purpose. Its populaflon did not exceed two hundred persona?!; Jiv j| 

In the enormous increase of population and wealth thifl^ 
highly favoured city exhibits, a Pennsylvanian may 
in observing, that the industrious Germans, who have nev^ 
cd to improve and enrieh the soil they 
share. John Randolph Wee said Co6|^ 

f ho land on which a slave set his foot was cufTOcTWith barre 
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j^tilllK of this may be truly asserted of the German sct- 
^t'o their, persevering industry, patient labour, and habitu- 



j ^ failure of Law, and his departure from France, his gitint at the 
been entireljr. ilplffcted, and the g^reatest part of thp settlers, , 
Jljt, had transported Gerai||ly, findinpf themselves abandoned 

l^^ppointed, caom dqwQ to New-Orleatis, n^th the hope of obtaining^ a pas- 
port iifynilllili^lifiiiiii which they might be enabled to return home. 

unable or unwilling to grant it, small allotments 
jtnd tn«^ to w^nwenty miles above Ncw-Orlcans, on both sides of 
Hver, dn ram th^^B^d in cottage farms. The Chevalier d’Arensbourg, 
^^.jfNedish 9fiB|p^at^lJ9|vcd, was appointed commandant of the new post, 
"^is was beginning^iimie settlement, kno]|ivn as the German coast, or the 
3t. Charteioi^ St. John the Baptist. These laborious men supplied 
y^nd the inhaliitants of New-Orleans with garden stuff. Loading their 
loth the produce of their week’s work, on Saturday* evening, they 
and were ready to spread at sun-rise, on the first market 
I diiiiip^kB of the Mississippi, their supplies of vegetables, fowls, 

^ iet. * Re tjig^ , at the close of the market, they reached their hphies 
were ready to resume their work at sun-rise ; having 
Ulfe gtofi^^nd other artieles needed in the course of the week.” 

v yei^fi later, the Jesuit and Ursuline nuns arrived at 
began the improvement of a tract of land im- 
aboV^the city.. They erected a house and chapel; 
nted the front of their land with the myrtle wax shrub. 
i't;a|lber, the foundation was laid for a large nunnery, into 
ladies x^oved in 1730, and occupied it unti| 1821. 
side tte work of improvement proceeded grsAtially, 
Lially. i^mpng other expediepts to hasten the progress 
fttiop^ ^^a.company ship brot^|ht out a number of poor 
dipped by the company. They had not Iicen taken, as 
whom it had transported before, in the houses of correc- 
in, Paris. It had supplied each of them with a small box, 
containing a few articles of clothing. From this cir- 
astance, and to distinguish them from those who had prcced- 
they were called girls hf^msselle. Till they could 
" used of in marriage, they remained under tlie care of the 



tree ^kB i[\troduGed from 9|i^encc, and me orange 
niola, both now so abundahl|id 


the 

so excellent at New- 


to the aborigines seems to.^ve mark^ the march of 
man in all its stages ; nor we^e the vicl|tti8 of his cupi- 
in their revenge, or wanting ia' courage and ingenuity 
ifingiti^^e have an instan^ of this, which we thinli 
«n(Mig&Ttp:be eallacted.— 
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_ " The indiscretion end ill conduct of Chepsr, who eommandedml'o 
lie, in the country of the Natchez,' induced these Indians to become prin 
instead of auxiliaries, in the havock. ^ ^ ^ 

** This ofHcer, covetinf^ a tract of land in He possessioh ^ one of the eltfd 
had used menaces to induce him to surrender it, and un|||e to ii^imidate ^ 

n»towl||KjJ>e , 
its injured me 
devise the means of 'i 
;.buVl 


sturdy Indian, had resorted to violence. The nation, 
conduct had rendered himi|^ziou^ 
revenue was determined olf^^e suns sat m c(m'ilW||b 
noyance,'and determined not to confine cliastisement to the offei 
in^ secured the co-operation of all thejbibes to the Frcnd 
total overthrow of the 8ett]emeQt^aiuid^:i^^l^^*inen in it, ai 


iini^Iy i 
induce, 
tirrslaugb^ 
pared ait 


Ibn out. 
_4-lhe M 
litftoiifUMi 
it a mpmentoiitli 


women and children to slaveQ^« ' Messeng^ers , 
villages of tlie Natchez and me tribes in their a% ' 
themselves ready, and come Cn a given day to ba 
purpose bundles of an equal number of sticks wen 
village, with directions to take out a stick every da^ 
and the attack was to be on that on which the lasti 

“ This matter was kept a p^ound secret araoi^ 
employed by tliem, and particular care was taken to L 
One of the female suns, however, soon disqovered tH 
of which she -ifas not informed, was on foot Leading one of her 
tant and retired spot, in the woods, she upbraided him ‘ 

dence in his mother, and artfully drew from him the de^ , ^ ^ ^ 

tacit The bundle of sticks for her village had been ds)|wted'in1 
and to the keeper of it, the care had been intrusted out It f 

Having from her rank access to the fati^ at all times^ ^ISnfpretlyii^ 
ferent moments, detached one or two sUeks, and then threw them 
cred fire. Unsatisfied with this, she gave notice of the impnnj|tng i 
ofllcer of the garrison, in whom she placed confidence^jSlft tlie : 
was cither disbelieved or disregarded.” 1 

This well concerted plan of revenge wa 9 .. carried 
ble execution ; and the aggressor who had caused it 
the victims. ^ 

A^jj^ircumstance, purely accidental, and, 1^; itself, 
insignificant, was the beginning of an agrkulj^nl exf 
Louisiana, which, long|^terwards, was iroll<lwe4i by 5 
important not only to that territory, but to these Unit 

“ Two hundred recruits arrived from France on the 17ih of April, 
completion of the quota of troops allotted to the province. The king' 
in which they were embarked, touched at the cape, in the Island of I, 
where, with a view of trying with what success the sugar cane cotdd^||| 
vated on the banks of the Mississippi, the Jesuits of that island were | ' 
to ship to their brethren in I..Qti^na, a quantity of it. A number 
acquainted with the culture ana manufacture oi sugp, came in the 1 
canes were planted on the land of the lathers immediately above the cbl 
lower part of the spot now kno wn as the suburb St. Maj^^efore 1 
front of the plantation b|i|||||^n improved in th^ taSSf oi the 
shrub ; the rest was soWnSBindigo.” 




In this humble manner was the sugar cane introduce' 
Louisiana, ^ich has «w become a principal source, o^^^ 
wealth. W^lffill here;|pvance upon our work in order to. 

'jted mannlei^the various attempts which weire^j 
^is plant, with tbe^Jpl^tires and j 


in a connee 


mano 


to fix the cultivation of 


for many years vibrating in un(»||linty. 


experii 
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eight years afterwards, 


p jOSt'Vlluded to was made in 1751 
author tells us : — 


Although the eftny, which m jesuite had made in 1751, to naturalize the 
luKr cane in Loulaiana. had been successful, the culture of it, on a large scale, 

E'W. ” 7. .1 Tk..! ri *11 ” f 



I Spot 

i769^ the project seems to have been given up, as we arc 
informed that— ‘‘thef indigo of Louisiana was greatly infe- 
to that of Ilispanid^i the’ plants being quite unskilful and 
attentive in thl^^aj^ufacturc of it ; ’^hat of sugar had been 
g..^anddncd^ but somcjplanters near New-Orleans raised a few 
P^icanes for. the mark^l* 

^ ^ ^0 cxplan^i^n ii^|bren of the causes of the abandonment of 
\V this most, valuable Induct, which subsequent experience has 
shown is so admirably adapted to the soil and climate of LouisU 
« It is the more unaccountable, as a large capitd bad been 
/ embiraed in it, for the purchase of slaves principally. It may 
be that it did nMrlieceive the protection from jealous rivals, which 
J-ili.indispensable^Or the success of every new enterprise of this 
even unddr the. most favourable circumstances; at least 
jO^tU it is firmly established ; its expenditures secured or rcim- 
i^j^imed ^and W capaci^ brought into full development and ope- 

4'; Frofi the period we have last spoken of, 17G9, until 1796, wr 
hear, from our author, of no effort to resume the cultivation of 
^Ibe sug^cane ; although wc may presume it was not absolutely 
" extin|miimcd j for ijfthc record of tlie events of this year, (1796) 
he tepfi— success, in his first attempt to manufacture 
sugar^'in ve^ and he sold hit .crop ten thousand 
doTlarSf^tHis e^am^e induced a numberqf other planters to plan! 
cane.^^ In the transactions of 3 794, we arc indeed informed 
upon this point ; and of the origin of Bor6’s undertaking this 
culture. 

, *• Since the year 1766, the manufacture of sugar had been entirely abandoned 

}." .in Louisiana. A few individuals had, however|(^((:ontrivcd to plant a few canes in 
' the tcighbourhoud of ihe city ; they founf a for them in the market. Two 
|L Ifewnards, Mendez and Solis, had lately made larger plantations One of them 
'the juice of the cane into syrup, and the otlicr had set up a distilleiy, in 
■fw&ich be made indiiJhtciit taffia. . . 

|F ' <<:^enne Burd, a native of the Illinois, who dWIfd about six miles above 
.^he <SWf.)finding his fortune considerably reducK^P^y the failure of the indigo 
~epS:ibr several successive years, conceived the ia^a of retrieving his losses by 
{MpanufftCturc of sugar. 'I'hc attempt was coni^ered by all as a visionary one. 

(a daughter of Destrehan, the colonhu treasurer the govern- 
bt ,^ France, who had been one of the first to attempt, aip'3 one of the last 
sMsJ^on, the manufacture of sugar) remembmg her father’s ill success, 
L him of the risk he ran of adding to insted of repairing his losses, and 
i relati^ and fnends joined tlieii^nionstran% to hers. He, however, pci^ 
^ sisted s and,* haying procured a qudlSty of canes from Mendez and Solis, began 
to plant.” • 
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So that in two years after Bor6 began to plant, he Was able \ 
make a crop which sold for ten thousand dollars. From this tiiS 
the culture of the cane may he consi(|^ed as established in Louisji?^ 
ana, constantly and rapidly increasing in its importance, untO 
it has become a principal product of its soil, in ittich an immeni^^l* 
capital is embarked, '^have . before us| 

Mr. Johnston of Louisiana, to the sccreti 
reply to his circular of the 1st July 183P, relative to. the culture^ 

• of the sugar cane.” This interesting^ (ijteament conti^ns a 
of authentic iiiformatioi^- which leaves^i^V 
ance of the culture of the cane, not only 


of the 

se regiohS:C» tbb«| 


waa^a.L 


. under 


United States which are) suitable to it, btii||.to all or the?^ 

other states ; and the inference he justly 49^^ it^s,.that |t ^ 
deserves and still rcquirea all the protectis^at noW receives 
the government. If it should be diseontihhed^or diihinished^l 
as to affect materially the sugar planter, the Injury will not si 
there, but be extended to thousands of our citizens, 
not have reflected upon the direct interest l^ey haWft; in !thii 
question. We deem it to be so important, that wc^bellbve OU' 
readers, many of whom may not see the letter^bf the 
hie senator, will not find a page or two unprofitably 
some extracts from it. In the introduction of his subject be 

“ When Louisiana was acquired by the United^ States 
brown sugar of two and a half cents a pound, levied for! „ 
of that state, who bad already made some experiments m. the cul|ihe of thO' 
cunc, saw that the duty afforded them some protection from foreign conpmi^i^ 
lion, and secured the benefit of the home market, which was then of coiiuder* 
able extent, and rapidly increasing. This induced the^iif vith%thq|pee^ion then 
considered adapted to the cane, to turn their attentioffto pK)di^M|l of .su- 
gar. They embarked their whole fortunes, and for a lonj^^e 8tru“*"™ — 
very discouraging circumstaBiQ(|es, against the cfiecta ofme'tlimah , 
tudes of seasons, the dcficielki|jf of capital, the want of ^111, «nd all 
lies incident to the commencement of such an enterprise.^ It was for many j^ears 
a doubtful experiment and' hazardous undertaking, buithey persevered.' 

The canc gradually adapted itself to the climated ^I^iilerent kinds of cane 
were introduced, skill was acquired by experience, capital increased, ma- ^ 
cbinery ehd steam power applied, improvements adopted, and expen^jM dW* " 
nished. * 

•* At the close of the war, Cong[re^ for the purpose of increasing the re^e* 
nue, and of protecting the donibadc industry, increased the rate of duty mViu- 
gar half a cent a pound, as a part of a general system. This had a most deci^ve 
effect in bringing this great national interest to its state, and they 

now finally triumphed ov ef. gye ry ob.Htacle. 

** ft was more than tweMttars before they could proauce 40,000 hogsheads) 
and during the greater pniV that time very little profit was made 4 ipon the. 
capital employed. ; ' 

** The increase of cepitaL introduction of machinery, the diversion of 1a^ 
hour from ollitgidess profitam^' pursuits, the acquisition of skill, and, above all, { 
the confidence the peo|;^ in the protection of the government, have vasUjg^ 
augmented the means of gSduction. It now promises an ample supply for 
consumption of the counSB^d a steady but moderate profit. I'hey are;|n i^"^' 
course of experiment ihatinit in a shoil neriod establish this greet 
upon a scale adequate to the wants of thd^ople. 


. f vicissi- 
i diffioul- 
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JttdtuAlie faith of the laws, the^ have embarked their capital in the pro- 
of the great necessaries of life, and in support of a national sys- 
iihich they underetood it was the object of the government to estaj^lisli. 
have opened a new and eidJ^sive field of agricidtu^l industiy 5 directed 
K-to moii^ profitable employment ; maintained the value of slaves 5 and in- 
1 the intenhl commerce of the country. They have contributed their full 
oidHhe 'duties paid on other articles. They came into this Union, charged 
public AK .which was gi eatlyj||eased by the war, in which 
^ 1 in common 1! they have freely jppimlomcd their portion to 

% proceeds to sh^m^at th1fv4^e of lands and slaves 
licated upon suji^ depends upon 

of duty dtewSrod by the - 

of the duty is^ttius defiled. 


The effects of a rc- 


guction 
R Jw The pAsei 
If that 
"SdmVould 
■Vjteiir thc^actL 
:^"epst nothing. 



r, at 5 j cents, is sustained by a duty of 3 cents a 
ed, foreign sugar would be sold 3 cents less, and 
portion. That'lbd^tion would bring sugar he- 
ir^ it could not b^Uadc, even if slaves and lands 
cents would bring the uice to the, exact amount 
cost of the sugar, inflR)endeiij|^ the capital, 
:itl<fi:htj|g.to the cultivator. A reduction of 1 cent would 
hicli tirould leave only 1 cent profit to pay/or the capi- 
slavcs. That wQ||id diip|ni^t|^^ present profit one 
‘•^ves in the aamc proporaon.^'*^is reduction of duty 
vjltf 0 reduction of one-mird of the duty ope- 

. of the fl^fit, and thereby one-half of the value of 

of slai|||t' CafAtal has been invested in Louisiana 
— A^rediiction in that standard would produce 
e of all property. A reduction of one-third 
of pro()crty in the state, and ruin all those 
intaupdif tlic faith of the laws.’^ 

^dntly presculs very precise &d satisfactory 
e capital required for this branch of agri- 
les which are necessary to sustain it ; with 
ions of its if not crushed by 

ihbuld it be ask^Kwhat interest have the 
n in this concer^Flt maybe a very pro- 

' of li^isiana; bitt is i^is a fair reason for imposing heste^ duties 
b'OlihiL .necessary of life, thus enbantung its cost t6 those ^0 con- 
' 'spme it ^ To mi^t this io^igy,^i^mg|pve the objection contain- 
ed io it ; to show that tfae^citizenSa^Sb states who* consume the 
ihave an immijiliate participamlb jo the profits of its culti- 
, Mr. JohplMBrsays — 

The 


t: ^.,^he 

' stel 
cull 


fitaHte^^mj^oymc 

' •_?.T V-jn 




only to Louisiana, 
and are ‘ 


says 

aid that this is a 'local conceoi^ ipt( 

'^aken, as heforemenUoned, from' cotton 
uthern States. 

1 and 

I'tMiing from the North. 

^ machine^, &c. come from 

principally from the West. 

' % ewitri comes tbaB ifarec-fifUi 

UctidB or other states, as 

f their portion of the contribution in making it. The remaining tvv'o>^|tl^ being 


■ V.: 

.different {bandijos'jni' the 




istlbr] 

•» 

the profit on tlic capital, goes back chiefly to Viiginla and Maiyl|bd, to p»« 
chase moie slaves. ^ 


There are estimated now, 35,000 slaves it will require 36^000 more to Mj^ 
ply the consumption of 1835. . J 

** There aie estimated 725 plantations, whicii, when bibught into opentiov 
will yield an average of "00 hogsheads, sufficient for the ommimption of «« 
" These have required 725 mills for grinding, as manjPhetS of kettles^ J 
There aie now about 100 steam engines— thefe will he requimd in additiok mm / 
wards of 600 steam engmefc^ ^ t 

** These plantations icqi ire also a laige amount of horses, miller^ and Oxen i ^ ^ 
carts, wagons, ploughs, tools, iron, &c« t , % 

** The present consumption for the slavey is SdUM blMla of fMirk. 

1 be iDci eased in 183^ to— say 8(^00 *• * 



' 'Which will 1 
* They pui chase now about^ 
‘Fach - 


mt' of eim 

iit|be and kettles, &e. snil cost 85,OO0« s ** , 

R^e sugir plantations independent ejkflhlB eiMiM. * 



^ Wei'i fVVWI 




\ mill, with steam ei 
“ rherc aie employed on’ _ 
estates) 22,000 horses — value $1,500^000' These are to be rttieWi 
yean, oi it will lequne $200,000 a ycai to supply M 

chased in 1827-8, 2,500 hoisqa-^ 1828-9, 2,m)r 
** Oi the 100,000 liogsheads df sugar made in I. 
transported up the Misrjssippi ip steamboats, for the IMppl)' of tlie Wc 
States, who omn it in efcbange for their produedeiif. Here^ then, them 




** Thus evei y interdt of agriculture, nfaniifltetures, oommetoe^ and ( 
connects itself intimate 1y with this object* 

1 he sugar is indeed made in Ijonisiai%j|pit a portion of 
the establishments ai c founded, the whole of the lal 
the chief supply of food, and the entiie amount of 
tion of the article, aie fuiiusbedfiom the dlBbient 

A prospect IS reaeonably held out of the Vfbdpctionpf 
oi the article, continuing the protection^ to a po^t^ 
iiied be desired, or could be obtained if wetNMtO. 
a lorcign supply. ^ 

" When the estates are paiil|Wj and the geaeiat ffimi|lldi<|l of ^ 
things takes plaeo, with thesi^povementa in machieoiyjHnd ffiber oiOles^siigar 
>\ ill be profitably made at 4fl||$h^, and that is about Ike |Sfhe ft which we puT- 
ehase it now in the lataods at tlwt pnee we can, awiVipplying this counto, 
enter into the geneial iflarket of the HeffiOumiiiSkhf Bude Sees?* 

Oa ttSs part of the case a merre satisfactory ground 
and it is made manifest, by authentic documenth that jMSt^qiio * 
production of Sugar in LMljifliaiia, with the duties by 
lb protected, a reduction hSl taken place in the price of thp Ifftl- 
ele, of one-half. The results of the tables l|||||^ed to (jfit latte 
are thus giveni • i 

** The protecting dUW wRgar, besides opemn|^ a new field of ii|||||tef ^ 
i portidim labour fhim othci objects, mail taining mvwte w , 


proteci 

vcrtikig a laige pomonn laoour rrom ocnci oojjecis, man mining w Tem w 

‘ -* MM * It 


in twdiveyf^ 

** In paper A» it will 
and that in 1839**““-^ 

** In papfer , , . ^ 

o cents m 6 years, from Id’toTy cent^ 
VOI*^.— NO. 17. 26 


ffiitthe prices in lfil8 nwgtf flhm § 

*^S!StSSSm‘ 
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The price of sugar has in that time depreciated more than the 

« * _<*1f 'PitA MAMAaMl Unwatin 


pr^uce still greater effect The general average of Havana 
nn% is 9 i, which now sells at from 7 to 8. The general ayerage 

u Qi . -present price ranges from 6j: to 7 i- 

leans at Sj ; freight^ &c. will bring 


uWHM^*the same’ period is 8} ; the present price ranges from 6^- to rj. 
ugar of Loufsiana now sells in Ncw-Orlc 


i the. , 
'^^fi'iaoQesafuL 
: ;4RUII|^ 0 " 


6Jln tife Atlantic ports. 

^ifr. Johnston has no doubt of the capacity of the augar region 
-^ United States to supply all our chunands for it, for a long 
iod to come. . 

Without entering exact ol^culatii&n, .1 .can with confidenee* assure* 

u, tlist Louisiana iloillMipP|mducc enough for the consumption of the*coun- 
for, twepty^five or thi rtJjijiB piB, and incMiitt Mississipfii, Alabama, Florida, 
ifeipd'Geofgia south of the^U degree, will sup w it for twice that period. 

•* It thus appears, that people of Loiiil|i^ under a confidence in the 
manenw of the policy of the g^ernment, hUve embarked their fortunes in 
produettoQll^t*^ artu^ of extensive use ; tliat they are noV in the course 

promises, ks a few yeara, to supply the con- 

" they have opSi|||jlA<i)ew fielfl of agricultural in- 
g a vast amount of labour and capital ; that they 

, ^ hVimcc of the article 'one-halfi'Hsnd haye saved the coiin- 

Mc^ 'iiixor leven millions a^year, an^ mil re.dw the price still 
i%rcf(»iM$ment;ii complete.*^ 


' ; HaTibj^foUfid'^h our ^^History of^Loipsiana/’ the feeble com- 
, meneexn^ ipf eulture of the sugar canc in that country, wc 

puljpose, and likely to be agreeable to 
ceitio its ptesent strong and flourishing condi- 
^ !8 of its increase, and its immense value 
4^ their fortunes in it ; to those by 
^bne^ed, and finally to the revenue of the 
matters, doubtless, will .^e carefully ex- 
by^e public councils ^ose right and 
a them. 

^ history ; the colpoy seems now to have at- 
ib of the mother eh^^y, and liberal assistance 
population. ’ 

^Is, who^w^e brought over at the king’s 
^ this Ifiiul, which the mother countiy 
to subh soldiers whose gd|d conduct 
to each Cmie, with a cow and 
Purii^ tl|e three first years, 
of poWdd^ ahot, and grain tor 


Tli^ wdre gifkli in 
^ toa dischaige. Land 

vfn e allo^^iheio^ 

was in 17 










mce^eature of abo- 

^li^ection iii the ^poor 

J- 

4,.lp|een'a.CbcMtow anda 0<4ppiasi^,&e fbrmei* told the latter 
WSre (he dogs of the French— meaning their slaves. Tb Cola- 
Irmded muaket in his hand^ d^chttged its conteajtratwChoo- 

h. rf-'lll' W Mai^ 




hdt refuBil to accept i 
any compensation in presents. They at last olmntid to allbw the old man to*^ 
atone, by the loss of his own life, for the crimo of hfsrsbnt ' Ho atitetched 
self on the trunk of an old tree, and a CliocAw layered thel^ti^i 

at the first stroke. This instance of paternal amcticm wasW^llid'sulil^ of'/ 
a ttag^edy by Leblanc de ViUpneuve, an officer of la«|y 


Prance. This performance is the onjjy dramatic 
ters owes to Louisiana,** .j,, 

’ . 'V 

In the same year the white men j 

tragedy far more cruel aiijd vindictive 



wh^ the repuhlio o^^^ 
a sabjw 


of an Indian father, less and amiablti. 

" During the summer, some soldiem of the garrisoiiiof Cat J 
and killed Roux, who commanded there. They werOiOxaspe 
and cruelty. He employed thewn burning 
and for trifling delinquenciei^hwcxposed several^ 
trees in a swamp, during whole nights, to the stin 
some English in the neighbourhood of Mob ^ 

of reaching Geopi^ through me Indian eountiy. / A" pai^ idf ) 
then about the fort, was sent after and orertook mem. >jOne dfisimy 
the rest were brought to NewrQrleans, where two were^aokeh odl . 
the other, belonging to the Sims re^ment of Karrer^^wa^'ai|peordrt^^ 
of his nation, followed by the officers, of the Swiss tro^i ifi s^ 
Prance, sawed in two parts. He was placed slive iafi.1diidd|roffii4tio^ 
die of which two sergeants applied a whip'iaw. It in|s not mtiiKht i " 
make any allowance for the provocation tnele fhen.] 

The removal of the Aca^ians from; 
them of their lands and goods ; perraj^ng , . - ■ - 

away but their liousehold furniture am 
liad but little ;’mying waste their fields and j 
consuming their fences by fire, was anothef 
formed by civilized man umn Uie weak and , 
the pretences of policy, an adt of 

the sufierings of these il^smlfie outcasts 
scribpd by our autii^r. ^ . . 

** Thus beggared, these people were^ 
riods, cast Oh the lepj^ shdrea m the^iif 
whose language th^^'^re i] 
and education were ffiffivent 
• who werd rendered%di0UB tc 
iiad so cruelly treated them, 
than he who wields the tonudia^ 

** It is due to tbi 
received with, hum 
ed the calfifintieij 
legislature of Penntylvi 
to relieve the sufibrers 
\ ct but# few accepted 
offered mem. 

<*Tbe^dlilers4<4v.< 
wandering 
langui^. Tiiieyei 
The scattered parti _ 

niB to (MsiliPi united, and trusting themselves to the W( 


as 



and 1 

P^te ebariw „ 

primFered r^ef, im|^4^wn';6h 
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fti^ilild on which the spotlew banner waved, and the waves of the Misbisslppl 
^li^ht them to New-Orleans.** 

y The practice qf shipping off individuals who were obnoxious 
^(0 the dominant pariy^ seems to have obtained in l^ouisiana at a 
early period; and, ss we shall sec, became a favourite pro- 
*** ill the administration of justice. A pretty strong case of 
ibis employment of physical. force, without any consultation 
' j^ith the oiBcers of the law, or any regard to the civil rights of 
people, occured in 1759. We shall give it to our readers. 

^ ' ** Diaz Anna, a Jew from dhmaica, came to New-Orleans, on a ti adi voyage. 
^ *We have seen, that by an edict of the month of Maich, 1734, that of 1 .ouib the 
Thirteenth, of the 13th of Apill, 1615, had bee^ exu lulcd to T.ouisiana. The 
/ bttcc edict declared, tliat Jewi^ as enemies of the Dnistian name, should not 
be allowed to reside in Louisiana ; and if they staid in spite of the edict, their 
^ h^’diea and gooda should he confiscated * Rochemore had tlie \cssc1 of the Is- 
ndfite and hdt cargo seised* Serleicc sent soldiers to diivc aia ay the guaid put 
on board the VdMhli and had her restored to the Jew. Imagining he had gone 
too far to atop there, be had Relot, Rochemore’s seerctary, and Marigny do 
llandeville, ae Lahoupe, Boaau, and some other oIBcers, \khom he suspected to 
nave Joined the oidonnateur’a party, arrested, and a few days after shipped them 
fat France.** 


Thus far have seen this province under the dominion of 
^France, and ^adually ameliorating its condition under her go- 
vernment Wq'eome now to the peiiod when a new mastei was 
gi^n to it, or^ratheK when it was to hr given to a nt vn 
'’roleter* It iathaftihAMngs have used territoiies and their people, 
\hOir industry add thtir wealth, as subjects of diplomatic traffii 
and political accommodation. On the 3d of Novennber 17(> 
asecret trcaiyw^ signed between the French and Spanish kings, 
hy wjlich the f<lrincr ceded to the latter the part of the provinfc 
of iMUjililatia which lies on the western side of the Mississijipi. 
withlW city of New-Orlean*?, and the island on which it stands/' 
When the rumours of this cession reached the colonists, it pro- 
duced the deepest distress ; they had a*dtcad of passing ^^undei 
the yoke of Spaim^’ Official intelligence of the event was not 
received until October 1764, wdien an order came from'^the king 
to deliver posaession of the ceded territory to the governor ol' 
the Catholic king. ^^Thia in^pijigeaee plung^ the inhabitants 
in the greatest constermtion p esdjfoially as it estranged them 
from their kindred and friends in tte eastern part of the province 
— ^transferring them (o a foreign potenMe. Every cffiirt was 
by meetings anQ memoriala to avert the calamity. The 
imtiikV delivery was delayed ; arid a hope was entertained that 
«»o^on might be rescinded, for two years hod elapsed since 
Son had been given to surrender the province to Spain. 
In llvb ni^^er of 17(i6, intelligence was received tliat Don'UIloa 
had ilifitNld at Ibvawm to tobe the possesaipn,. for Spain, ol 
LoniMMi %>on aftir he landed at New'^Means, and was re- 
ceived **wiwdunjb reflect.” He declined exhibiting hispowers. 
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and of course delayed 1o receive the possession of the country. 

In 1768 the council insisted that Don Ulloa should produce his 
powers or depart from the province ; he chose t]>e latter alterna- , 
tive, and sailed for Havana, and front thetice-lo Spain. In the 
following year a governor of a diffeij^t temperament was sent 
from Spain, attended by a strong mUitsry force, with a large 
supply of arms and ammunition. On the ^S4th of July, Don 
Alexander O’Reilly landed on the leve^-^^'The inhabitants 
mediately came to a resoliStion to chooflArjbree gentlemen to wart 
on him, and inform him that the people* of Louisiana were de-* 
termined to abandon the colony, and had no other favour to ask 
from him, but that he would allow them two 'years to remove 
themselves and their effects.” O’Reilly received the* d^utitt 
with great jiolitcncss ; made professions of his desire tO promcn 
the interests of the colonists, and said every thing he thoudM 
would Hatter the people. At this time the SpanUb armament hm 
not reached the city ; it cast anchor on the 16th of August In* 
the afternoon of the 18th, the Spaniards disembarked ; the Frenck 
ilag was loiNered,and the Spanish was seen flying in its place in 
llie middle ol the square. We have been thus particular in nar» 
rating these e\ents, because they were the precursors of a prtl^ 
ceeding of military violence, astonishing evenf&r that anC 
under circumstances of open disaffection and* OppositiQn 
government ; for some of the planters had'tfdmn Up ai^^Oii*Ae 
an ival of O’Reilly. 

One of the first acts of O’Reilly’s administralipn was to take 
a census of the inhabitants of Ncw*^rleanflu The aggregate popu- 
lation was 3190, of every age, sex, and colour*;, of these 1902 
w ere free ; 1225 slaves, and sixty domesticate IndisQS*; the 
number of houses was 468 ; the whole province contained but 
1 .S,538 inhabitants. 


We have seen that the cession of the Drovioce had created the 
utmost discontent ; and the arrival of O’Reilly was considered 
as a general calamity. The transfer had been impeded and 
sisted by all the means in the power of the colonists. Alttoui^ 
Don Ulloa had, not ventured to execute his commission witii me 
force at liis command, he fjOfAf neverthelMs, set aboift btttlding 
forts and putting troops On th^ other side, plans ol 

resistance were^contewilated by the peop|pj%nd assistance look- 
ed.for from their En^sh neighbours iif Wait Florida ; and in 
the fall of 1768 Don Ulloa was, as we have seen, ordered awgy. 
By this brief retrospect, the temper of the colonists, on the arrival 
of O’Reilly, will be iindci stood, an# will serve as a key to his 
proceedings. He reserved to lose nothing by timidity and hesi- 
tation. In the recklem pride and unbridled passions of military 
despotism, he disdained to temporiai^ or endesVour to sooth the 
irrits^ feelings of the people, or to conciliate their confidence, 
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or calm their fears. He had been accustomed to rely upon no* 
|»D,wer but that of the hword, and to respect no authority but a 
military commissiQii. To him the law was a subject of scorn^ 
and the civil rights of citizens or subjects an idle tale. He look- 
ad upon his five thousand troops, with their arms and ammuni- 
tion, and he saw iJiere the only pow cr he respected, or would 
condescend to use to maintain his government. Such principles 
Ijul or drove him to a c6uf8e of desperate violence, having then 
^^^paraJIcI in any country pretending to a government of laws, 
or any civil rights. We shall give his proceedings-in the Ian- 
hguage of our historian. 

{ «<Towai(l8 the last day of August, the people were alatmcd hy the arrest of 
Poucault, the commissai} general and oulonnateiir, l)c No)ant and Bolsblaiic, 
^wo members of the supciior council, La Frenicic, the attomey-gciiLial, and 
^)lrslld•the king’s punter. These gentlemen weie attending O’UcilU’b le\^, 
when he re<|ueAtcd them to step into an adjacent apartment, where they found 
fiicinseUes immediatdy surrounded hy a body of grenadiers, with fixed bay- 
onets, the commanding officer of whom informed them they were the king’s 
priaoners. The two first were conveyed to their respective houses, and a guaid 
was left there'': the others were imprisoned in the bariacks. 

*’11 had been determined to make an example of tmlvc individuals; two 
from the army, and an equal number from the bai ; font planters, and as many 
merchants. Accordingly, Marquis and De Noyant, oiheers of the troop; l.a 
Freniere, the attorney-general, and Doucet, (lawyers,) Villcrc, Boiablanc, Ma 
■pirt, and Petit, (pUmten^) and John MUhet, Joseph MiUiet, C au sse and Ponpet, 
(merchants,) bad bepin selected 

** Within a few days, lfaM|q|i, Doucet, Petit, Ma/aut, the two Milhcts, Ca- 
resse, and Poupet* wcitetoeaM and conhnid. 

^’Yilleref 'wno waa on bis plantation at the Gciman coast, had been marked 
as one of toe intended victimi; but his absence from the city rendering his ar- 
Ntt less easy, it baa been .determined to release one of the prisoneis on his be- 
ing secured. Ue bad been apprized of the impending danger, and it had been 
recommended to hhn to provide for his safety by seeking the protection of the 
liritifti waving at Mansfaac. When he wsia deliberating on the step it be 

came 1iim*to take, he received a letter fiom Acbiy, the commandant of the 
French troops^ assuring hkn he had nothing to appmend, and advising him to 
return to the city. Averse to flight, as it would imply a consciousness of guilt, 
he yielded to Aubiy’s recommendation, and returned to New-Orleans; but as he 
passed the gate, the officer commanding fhe guarderrestedhim. He was imme- 
diately conveyed on boaid of a frigate that lay at the levee. On hearing of this, 
his lady, a grand daughtei of La Chaisd, the fimner commkMliy^genenu and or- 
donnateur, hastened to tin city. Aa her approacbied the fngate, it was 
bailed and ordered away. She made heraidf known, and aolidlted admission to 
her husband, but w as answered she could not fpo him, as the captain waa on 
shore, and had Kit oidcrs that no communieafbo should be allowed with thn* 
primer. Villere recognised his wife’s voice, and insisted on being pei mitted to 
see hOr. On his being itfuse^ a struggle ensued, in Which hp fell, pierced hy 
the bi^onets of his gnards. IBs, bloody shirt thrown into the boa^ announoed 
to tlte lady that she had ceased to be a wife ; and a sailor cut the rope that fast- 
euo4 frigate. 

<<0’Reilly’a asseasora heard and recorded the testimony against the piisoners, 
and milled on them for their pleas.^ 

’<The prosecution was grounded on a statute of Alfonso the eleventh, t^hich 
is the first law of the seventh title of the first psrtida, and denounces the punish- 
ment of death and confiscation of property against those who excite any insur- 
rection against the king or state, or take up arms under pretence of extending 
their liberty or rights, and against those who give them an\ assistance. 
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•*Foucaiilt plearlecl he liad done nothing, except in his character of commiB-.'| 
ttiy-geneml and ordonnatciir of the king of France in-the proving, and to him 
^one he was accountable for the motives that had directed his omciai conduct ■ ^ 
The plea was sustained ; he was not, however, rdeased; and a tew days auer- * 
wards, he was transported to France. , . * j. « , ■ i • 

. “Brand offered a similar plea, urging he was-the king of France s printer in 
Louisiana. The only accusation against him, Wjtt that he had prmted the peti- 
tion of the planters and merchants to the supwfeifcjuncil, soliciting that body 
to require Ulloa to exhibit his powers or depart IKi' eonchided that he was 
bound, hy his office, to print whatever the orJoRptteitf sent to his press \ aM 
he produced that officer’s ordefrAo print the pedtm. His plea was sustained aifd^ 




he was discharged. ■ " ^ * .. .1 

“The Ollier piisoners declined also the junsdbtion of the 
which they were arraigned :* their plea was overruled- ’ 

facts witli which they were charged, contended tlftt 
did so while the flag of France was still waving over the province, and 
of that kingdom retained their empire in it, and thus the facts did consmu^ 
ah-hffence against the laws of Spain ; that the people of Lotiiwaiw- coolq ng B 
bear the vokes of two sovereigns ; that O’Reilly jMuld not command tne oomfl 
cnee, noi* even the respect of the colonists, iintfl he made knovm to them 
character and powers ; and that the Catholic king cotjl 4 .,^ 

glance, till he extended to them his protection. 

“It had been determined at first, to proceed with »e utmost ngourot^. 
law against six of the prisoners 3 buti^ on the death of Villeijr>J 
suflicient to do so against five only. The jiirispr^ence of . * 

the infliction of a less severe ]»uiuahment tlian that u ' 

when the charge is not proved by two witnesses to the same act, out y 

with corroborating circumstances.— Accordingly two witnesses W OT p ro weg ^ 

against T)e Noyant, La Freniere, Marqius, Joseph Iblhct, and CartifC* • 
were convicted; and O'Ueilly, by the advice of hb assessor, condemned t 


ry rank of society, to prevail on U'Keuiy w - 

his sentence till tho royal clemency could hn implored-. 
the only indulgence that could be obtained ckL, 

by shooting, instead of hanging. Wth this modification, .lentenpd was car- 
ried into execii!#m on the twenty-eighth of Septembd^ f 

“On the morning of that day, the guards, atev^ j^and pwt Qf lne y» 
were doubled, and orders were ^^ven not to allow apy b.ody to 


All the 

troops were under erms, and.j)«fcded the streets ^ were j^ed m brae sitjiy 
along the levee and on the i^c square.. Most rf the mlw^ntt mto the 
county. At three e'deick ofOiesfternopn, the vichms. were 
eaetd>to the smsll square in ^nt of ^ebeniditoed to slakee, and m 
fflf iwsketiw scxln atmeifthd to th^ few inhabitants who remained ra^e 
city, that feeir were no ttoreWr, 

« Posterity, the'Jadgc of ','.i ^ 

tion. NoneWdAandXqq* « 1 oa*s 

voked the meaatiits to whicii^i|(l|^itants had ® ,1”"® 

veaiw'lte had haunted the pro^lffeW a phantom of dubious authority, Tne ,f- 
- L ^thP colonists, to prevent#ftransfer of th«r qital sod to nioreign pn^, 
ddlM.in tltoll^tachniwt to tlwir ow^and 1- 


itholio king ou|pt to have 
ilionJiQ^lfiiniself. Theyhad 


Kthfely Sen tUeiJ s^red. and a pa^ it a&o he do^ion of 

Great Bntiuni theyhad bewailed their separ^n from.,feeir ineisto 
dred 5 and were afterwards to be afienated, 

to a forei((n yoke. If the indiscretion of a feWrf fe*® heeded an apdo^, 

coinnHwi misfortune afforded it. . 

“ A few weeks afterwardii th&proceedings against the six ’ 

ers were brought to a 4 ose. 0® witness only depirilng ^nst any rt to«^ 
and circumstances eondranrtiflg the testillMmf, Boishlane whsepndemn^to d- 
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;'Doacet, M»/cnt, John Milhct, Petit, andPoupet, wcic con- 

N» x\w|ftww«ftv.\i\\w iss. ><2^ victim \TanbpOI\e& toTlSL- 

wA call into the dungeons of the Moio Castle ” 

^ O^Reilly was* not «jatisfied with this bloody vengeance on the 
individuals who had incurred hm icsentmcnt and offended his 
pride. The ^^^uperiwr councir’ in a body must be prostrated 
by his power. 

A “A pioctamation of O'neUjy^ on die tnrenW»first of No?ember/ announced 
iiStO them that tlic evidence nmwed during the kte ti i \]% \\%\ mg furnished full , 
™|»oof of the part the superiw council had in tlic revolt during tlic two pieceding 
‘ yeais» »»^d of the influence it had exeitcd m encouraging the Ic ideis, instead ot 
& wing Its best endeavoiiis to keep the people in die fidelity and suboi dmation 
\ '’they to the sovcKign, it had become nebnsaai> to abolish tint tribunal, 
f and to establish, in Louisiina, thatfbrm ot goierhment ind mode of administer- 
ing justic^rescribed by the laws of Spa n, which li 1 1 long maintained the Ca- 
l' thohe king^s Ameiican colonies in perfect tunquiUit}, content, ind sulioidina- 
' tion." 4 

t ^ 


A year afUr lbe/» deeds of militar> heroism, O’ilcilij look 
jpMsage for £!ur(i{^ But what said his roytil master, the Kin^ 
df Spaiiii for sucli outrages upon the lives and liberty of his 
newly acquired subject^ ? Wc arc told in one shoit jiaragraph 
— disapproved of O^ReillyN conduct, and ho re- 
ceived on his landing at Cadiz, an oidi r piohibiling his appeal - 
akice at court.’’ Well> it is something that his conduct was di\ 
i and not*rewarded with new honouisand powcis. 

Some nuifjht have done this. 

We P|^^1lh0a#«di®tressing and disgraceful scenes, and 
^nd nomtn^Ci peculiar^ intiM m our History, until we comi 
to the period of pur revolution. Although in 1778, the people 
CT Louisiana ecAld have had no prophetic vision to warn tlien 
^ would ht^qpme a member of the American Rcpublu , 
they dlHl and mapilbsted a friendly disposition toward us, and 
reudey^ed us Qfficiq|t ajld in the struggle then carrying on for oui 
indepenaence, ^ * 

f*JlUftiig the inontb bf Jsnuoiy, G&ptain Wilfiug made a second vbit to New- 
Orieans. Obver Pollock now acted openly as the agent of the Americans, with 
the countenance of GaKc/, who now, and at subsequent periods, affoided them 
an aid of upwards of 8e\t iity thousai^Wlars out of the wytX treasury. By this 
means ^posts occupiul by the mlliti^Of Yuglbiia on the Igmissippi, and the 
frontier inhabitants of the state of PennwhlHuii, were supplied with arms and 
ammiiiutioiu’* ^ 

Now that wc hat® b,comc one pimple, and onr Indep(^t|Mp 
JjM made the ind^pendttice of Louisiana, it is gratifying to MoiS 
io our TOCoIlectipn every testimony that may draw us closer to- 
1 gofher in our affeetionb, as we are in our inteicsts and common 
I welfare. We take pleasure also in presenting an instance ol 
' American enterprise and gallantij, which ought not to ill for- 
gotten. 

« Cdonel Hamilton, vriw ooaiiqraded at the British post at Detroit, came thi« 
year to Vmceimes, pn tlic Wabuli, with about &a hundred men, chiefly inHi.nc , 
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with a view to an expedition against Kaskaskia, and up the Ohio as far as Fort'^ 
Pitt, and the back settlements of Virginia. Colonel Clark heard, fi^m a trader '' 
who came down from Vincennes to Kaskaskia, that HamiUon, not intending to 
take the Held until spring, had sent most of his force to iJlock up the Ohio, or to ? 
harass the frontier settlers, keeping at V'incennea sixty soldiers only, with three ' 
pieces of cannon and some swivels. The resoAllIji^n was imm^iately taken to ' 
improve the favourable opportunity for ave^^ the impending danger ; and V: 
Clark accordingly despatched a soiall galley, mounting two four pounders and < 
four swivels, on board of which he put a c^mpisiiy of soldiers, with orders to . 
pursue her way up the Wabash, andanclior 'a fc^ miles below Vincennes, su|^,^ 'i' 
fering nothing to pass her. He now sat off with one hundred and twenty men^ ^ 
the whole force nd copld command, and marched towards Vincennes. They 
were five days in crossing the' low lands of the Wabash, in the neighbourbood.y ; 
of Vincennes, after having spent sixty in crossing the wilderness, wading forte- * 
veral nights up to their breasts in water. Appearing suddeiiW befpre the town* / ^ 
they surprised and took it. Ilumilton for a while deh^ided the fo^, but was at^jj 
last compelled to surrender.** . . 

Wc now approach a period in the Histpry of Louisiana whek^ 
licr direct communication and commerce with.thekITnited Statei*. 
began; and from this moment she became an object of greiit 
and growing interest to u^ The commencement of this inter- , 
course is of a singular character^ and was conducted with singu- 
lar address. 


“ The foundation was mw laid of a commercial intercourse, through the Mis- . 
sissippi, between the United States and New-Orleans, whidihasbeeti eontini^sA ^ • 
w ith but little interruption, to this day, and has increased to an immense dege^^V' 
and, to the future extent of which, tliedmaginatiqii can hardly contamjilate 
limit. Hitherto, the bouts of the western people^ yenUM^ing on the Mississippi, ' 
were arrested by the first Spanish oflirer who mef | ai^ confiscation en* 
sued, in eveiy case ; all communication betweien the of the United 

States and the Spaniards being strictly pr^ihited. Nowand then, an emigrant, 
desirous of settling in the district qf Natchez, by pcr8ons|;ei^aty and the soli* 
citations of his friends, obtained a trset of land, with pe^tgdon to fjettlc on it 
with liib family, slaves, fanning utensils, and furniture. H6 was nbtidlowed to 
hi'ing any thing to sell w ithout paying an enormous duty. An unexpected in- 
cident changed the face of affairs in this respect. 

*'The idea of a regular trade was first conceived by Genml Wilkinson, who 
had .served with di.stinction as an officer in the late war, and wdiose name is as 
conspicuous in tiie annuls of the west, os any other. He (iad connected wijUi it 
a scheme for the settlement tifMvcral thousand American families in that part of 
the present state qf l.iOuisiana, now known as the parislies of East and West Fe- 
liciana, and that ofWasiiita, and on White river, and other streams of the present 
territory of Arkaittes. For tbfse aerric»s to the Spanish government, he expect- 
ed to obtain the privilege of ini^Ucing, yearly, a considerable quantity of to- - 
bacco into the Mexican market. ^ 

• V Witfi a \icw to the execution of his plan, Wilkmson descended the Missis- 
adventure of tobacco, flour, butte^ «ind bacon. ' He stopped at 
NjSUmez while his boat was floating down the strdKh to>^ew-Orlcaii^ the com- 
mandant at the former place having been induqfid to tbitiiar seizing from an 
apprehension that such :i step would be tlisappmved by Miro, who might be de- 
sinnis o** showing some indulgence to a general ofiicer of a na^on W'ith whom 
his was at peace—cspocially as the boat and its owner were proctediiig to New- 
Oi-leafiSi where he could act tow'urds thtni as he saw fit. 

“ ^^kinson having stopped at a |*l:intj»tion on the river, tlie boat re-iclied the 
•Miy before liitn On its ap|woaching the levee, a guard was immediately sent on 
hoard, and the revenue officers were about taking measures for itb seizure, when 
a merchant, who w'as acipiainted Avitli Wilkinson, and had some influence with 
Mil.), repTChentrd to hhn tliat the '.tep Navaiio wa« about to t<kc iniglii be at- 
VOL.IX. — IT .*7 
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f " tended with unpleasant consequences j that llie people of Kentuckj' were al- 
much cxaspcnitt-d at Uic conduct of the Spaniards in sLMzing all the pro- 
jJerty of those wlm iia\i|fatcd the Mississippi, and if this system waspursued, 
they would probublv, hi spite of Cong^rcss, take means themselves to open the 
navig^ition of the rivi i by force. Hints were, at the same time, thrown out, that 
^•^thc general was a very pop^hu* character among those who were capable of in- 
^t 'lflaming the whole of tiie westtrn people, and that, probably, his scmdiiig a boat 
before liim, that 't might be seized, was a scheme laid by the goveniment of the 
/ United States, that he might, on his return, influence the minds of bis country- 
i .men ; and, hav/ng brought them to the pwnt he wished, induce them to choose 
for tli'^ir leader, and, spreading over the country, curry fire and desolation 
from one part of Louisiana to the other. 

/ <( On this, Miro expressed his wish to Navarro that the guard might be re- 

moved. I'his was done ^ and Wilkinson's friend Was ])crmitted to take charge 
of the boat, and sell the cargo, without paying any duty. 

On his first interview with Miro, Wilkinson, that he might not derogate from 
• the characteir his friend had given him, h} appearinj; cmicerucd in so trilling an 
adventure as a hoat-loavl of tobacco, flour, Stc. ohs^ !*ved that the cargo belong- 
ed to several of bis fcllow-gtizens in Kentucky, who wished to avail theniselvcs 
of his visit to New-Orlcans tt» make a trial of the lcm])ep of the colonial govern- 
ment. On his return be could then inform the Uniteil States government, of the 
• Bteps taken under his eye ; so that, in future, proper measures might be adopt- 
ed. He acknowledged with gratitude the at|^ntion and respect manifested to- 
wards himself, and tlie favour shown to the merchant who had bc*en permitted 
to take cai*e of the boat; adding, he did not wish that the intendant should 
expose himself to the anger of the court, by forbearing k* seize the boat and 
cargo, if such were bis, instructions, and he hail no authority to depart from them 
when circumstances might require it. 

** Miro supposed, from this conversation, that Wilkinson's object was to ]>rc»- 
tluce a rupture rather than to avoid one. He becaipe more and more alarmed, 
^or two or three years before, particularly since the commissioner of the state 
of Georgiff came to Natchez to claim the country, he had been fearful of an in- 
vasion at every rise of the water ; and the rumour of a few boats having been 
seen together on the Ohio, was auffioient to excite his apprehensions. At hi.^ 
next interview with Wilkinson, having procured furtluT information of the rlia- 
ractrr, number, and disposition of tlic western people, and having revolved, n- 
Ins mind,. what measures he could take, consistently with his instructions, lie 
concluded that he could do no belter than to hold out a hope to W'ilkiiisoii, in 
order to secure liia influence in restraining his couiitiymen from an invasion of 
Louisiana, till further instructions could be received from Madrid. 'J'he general 
sailed in September ibr I’hiladelphia." 

In 1788, Don Martin Navarro, the intendant, left the pro- 
vince for Spain, and wc cannot deny him the credit of sagacity, 
in Ills last comniunirnlion to the'king. 

Navarro's last communication to tlie king.wss a memorial which he had pre- 

I iared, by order of the minister, on the dangei.to he apprehended by Spain, in 
icr American colonies, from the cmancipati<^>bf the late Hritish jirovincea on 
the Atlantic. In ib.is dociupcnt, he dwells much on the ambition of the United 
States, and their thirst for conquest; whose views he stales to he an extension of 
teiTitory 'to the shores of tlu^ Pacific ocean; and suggests the dismemberment 

t thc w’eslern country, by means of pensions ami tlie grunt of conmicrcial pri- 
ces, as tiscjnost proper means, in the pow^r of Spain, io am st ilie impend- 
■uanger. 'I'll elVect this, was not, in his opinion, very diHicull. 'I'lie attempt 
; therefore strongly rccnnimciuU-d, as sueccss would greatly augnmt the 
power of Spain, and iorever arrest the progress of the liiiited States the 
West. 

“It would not have been difficult for the King of Spain, at this period, to 
have found, in Kentucky, citiztMis -’f the ITnltcd States ready to come into his 
views. Tlie people of iha» district met, this year, m a second convention, and 
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agreed on a petition to conpfress for llic redress of their grievances — the princi^ 
pal of which was, the occlusion of the Mississippi. Under the apprehension" 
that the interference of congress could not be obtained, or might be fruitless^ 
several expedients were talked of, no one of which wtis generally approved ; 
the people being divided into no less than five parties^ all of, which had differ- 
ent, if not opposite, views. 

'rhe firat was for independence of the Unitdd Stales, and the formation of 
a new republic, unconnected with them, who was to enter into a treaty with . 
Spain. 

“Another party was willing that the country should become a part of the 
province of Louisiana, and submit to the admission of the laws of Spain. 

“A third desired a war with Spain, and the seizure <)f New-Orleans. 

A fourth plan was to prevail on congress, by a show of preparation for war, 
to extort from the cahiiu-t of Madrid, what it persisted in refusing. 

**Thc last, as unnatural as the second, was to solicit France to procure a rcr 
troccssion of Louisiana, and extend her protection to Kentucky.” 

Wt* think the Don's scheme;, for prevent iiiii; the evils he antU 
ciputed, altogether chiinericai ; bui our author has more faith in- 
it, and bcliev’^cs It avouIcI not haA-e been* dilficult for the King; 
of Spain, at Ihi.s pe riod, to find, in Kentucky, citizens of the . 
United States rcadx’^ to come into his views.^’ We trust this is' 
a mistake. Tlic occlusion of tlic Mississippi Avas the grievance 
they deplored. It is, lioAvevcr, worthy of our special atten- 
tion, that at t)ie ])Ci'io(l when these matters were agitated in our 
Avestern country, our states were held together by, the weak 
and inefficient bonds of the old confederation^ under which, ^ 
state selfishness and state jAridc, now called state rights^ predo- 
minated over the great and general interests of the Union ; and 
the Aveaker members were neglected, having no auperintending, 
supreme federal power to give an equal care and protection to 
(■very part. Our author distinctly says, that ^^it was in the 
AV(‘sfern part of the United Stales that the inefficacy of the pow- 
er of Congress was most complained of.V The present strciigtf^ 
and prosperity of the west, are the fruits of our ^‘more perfect 
union,’’ and the Avisdoin and gratitude of the west Avill forever 
make it the friend and support of that Union. 

We arc now introduced to the Baron dc Carondelet, a name 
which afterwards became conspiqUous in the 1 1 istory of J.iOuisiana, 
and familiar to the citia^OS of "the United States. He was ap- 
pointed governor of the province, and entered upon his duties 
in . 1792 . ‘‘'rhe sympathitBh and partialities of the people of 
Louisiana began to manifest themselvcsstfon^ in favour of the 
French patriots, principally in NeAv-Orleans.”l^ Baron thought 
it -to be his duty, itspecially.as he was a native of France, *‘to 
restrain excesses against monarchical government.” He began 
by stppphig “ the exhibition of certain martial dances and re- 
volutibnary airs” at the theatre. He afUn wards thought it ne- 
cessary to adopt stronger measures to supjircss the groAving in- 
clination to popular doctrines, and beiotik himself to the custom 
of the country^ the Ncw-Orleans mmmoit laii\ m* rather the 
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g v of its govcrnoi-f., /» uMp off the olnioxious persoms, with- 
t any form of or condemnation, lie caused six individii- 
I to be arrested and confined in llu* fori, jiiid soon afterwards, 
I;?*? shipped Ihcm for IJavaiia, where they were detained a twelve 
^tJmonlh.’’ This may be a very jiretty military mode of getting 
rid of disagreeable or troublesome people — the summary arrest 
—the fort— the ship and banishment ; but wc cannot reeoncilo it 
' to our notions of liberty and law. 

" We pass over, as matters weirknown, the plans of Genet at 
this period, and the proceedings of the Baron 16 defeat them. — 
The Baron also followed'up, with great perseverance, *^his fa- 
vourite plan for the separation of the western [leople from’ the 
Union, ^^Jind he eontinued to do so, snbs(‘(|n('nt Id the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty between the United St.iit(‘san(l Sj)ain. The re- 
port made by Potre?', the Baron's ageut, of the dis])ositions of 
the western people. Was altogether unpropilious to Ills design. 
He, however, delayed the delivciy of tlic jiosts, to which the 
• United States were entitled, under various jirctences ; still hav- 
ing the separation in view. His proceedings to elTccl this objeci 
are detailed, and will bc read with intiTCst. It is needless to 
say, tliat no ray of success shone upon bis enterprise. Power, 
the active agent of the mischief, came vci y near to be tarred and 
Jfeathered at Louisville,, and was afterwards arrested by General 
Wilkinson, at BetroiU The Baron must have opened his eyes in 
astonishment at his egregious miscalculation of tlie dispositions of 
the West, when Wilkinson informed him, “ that the people of 
Kentucky had proposed to him to raise an army of tim thousand 
men to take New-Orleans in case of a i uj)Uire with Spain.” 

Our atJthbr gives a concise account of the cession of Louisiana 
by Spain to France, and again by France to the United States. 
The negotiator by whom the latter transfer was conducted, on 
the part of France, was M. Marbois, and his work is the most 
satisfactory authority for the curious details of that extraordinary . 
proceeding. The general character of the transactiony^inid the 
terms of purchase, are sufficiently known ; but M. Marbois lets 
us into some of the secrets of ihe negotiation, add of the reasons 
which induced llie first consul to pm with this valuable terri- 
tory as soon as he had acquired it. pe will be brief with them. 

The cession of Louisiana by France to Spain in 1763, was not 
only, as have .seen, cause of violent discontent to the- in- 
habitants of that province, but was considered in all the maritime 
and commercial citiif^ of France, as impolitic and injurious ; and 
a general wish prevailed to recover the colony. 1'his did not 
escape Bonaparte, who did not tlelay to renew with the court of 
• Madrid, a negotiation on the subject ; having also in view a di- 
minution of the power of England, which was never uiil of his 
mind. Profiting by the ascendancy be acquired by the victory 
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of Marengo, he easily ])(‘rsnJHle(l the Prince of Peare 1o restore \ 
Louisiana to France, 'riiis was done by a treaty made in Octo- ' 
ber 1800. It was slipulaled I hat the surrendp^sliould be made 
six months after. The treaty of 21st Marchjlf^Ol^ renews these 
dispositions ; hut l..()uisi.'tn:i f-diili lined. for some fitnc longer un- 
der the dominion of Spain. 'I'he. diffol*cnces hetwecnc -the United 
States and the Frencli republic were terminated by a cohvention 
at Paris,' on .SOth of September 1800 ; and on the next day the 
treaty above mentioned with Spain was concluded at St. Ilde- 
phonso. As the war between France and England still continu- 
ed, the cession of Louisiana to France Vv-as not made public; nor ' 
was 'possession taken. This diiliculty was not removed for some 
time. In October IROl, preliminaries oi‘ pi :n*e w^?re |^igned Yit 
Lomhin, I’olluwcd U]i liy the treaty of Amiens in JVIarch 1802. 
In the following SeptiMiiher (lenerai Vidor was appointed go.- .. 
vernor general of Louisiana ; and Lanssat the prefect sailed for - 
N'ew-Orleans in January. 

The retrocession of the province to France created much un- 
(.asiiicss and alarm in the United States. The free navigation of 
the Mississippi became daily of more importance, and it was ap- 
prehended that the Fi cnch would not be found as peaceable 
neighbours as the Spaniards. Every one remembers the short 
and uneasy existence of the insincere peace of .Amiens. A 
newal of the war was seen to be inevitable, and the American 
cabinet perceived that, in such an eyent, France would postpone 
the nccupaiion of Louisiana. This Estate of things Was justly 
thought to be favourable to an arrangement with France on the 
subject of the deposit, at Ncw-Orlcans and the navigation of the 
river. Mr. Monroe was sent to that country for this purpose, 
where Mr. Livingston, our minister, had been pursuing it for 
.m'atiy months; his overtures reccivcfl little or no attention. The 
debates in our senate an? not forgotten, on the motion of Mr. Ross; 
nifrltite, prospect then in view of our taking bj" force of arms 
what if was believed would never be gained liy treaty. In the 
spring of 1803, war was cleariy inevitable hctwc'CMi France and 
England ; and!c Bonaparte knew that Louisiana, in that event, 
would be at the mercy of . Hs enemy, lie at once determined to 
change bis policy in regar^ to that province, and to part with it, 
as the only means of saving it from England. On the 10th of 
April 18011, he entered upon the execution of his design, and 
cftlled two counsellors to him, and addressed them ‘‘with that 
vehemc.ncc and passion which he parllculaHy manifested in po- 
litical affairs. He said he knew the full value of Louisiana, 
and had b(!en desirous of repairing the fault hy which it was 
lost — Ihiit “a few lines of a treaty have reslored it to me, and 1 
have scarcidy recovered it Avhen I must expect to lose it.” Look- 
ing to the strength il would give In the T’nited Si:»i(‘s. lu^’said : 
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^But if it cscapns from me, it shall one day cost dearer to those 
oblige me fo strip myself of it, than to those to whom. I 
f wish to deliver it-” After some remarks ii])on the naval strength 
j in the Gulfof JVlexico, and the case with which they might take 
^‘Louisiana, be added 

a' ' V I think of it l« t)ic United Slates. I can scarcely say that I cede it 

f, io them, for it i** yet in our ])088Cssion. If, however, I leave the least time 
/ to our enemies, 1 shaU only transmit aft,ompty title to liiose republicans whose 
; i^enclship 1 seek. They only ask of me one town in Louisiana, but I already 
' <ionsi(Jer the colony as entirely lost, and it appears to me that in the bands of 
’ this jg^rowin^ power, it will he more useful to the policy and even to thpvc^m- 
of France, tliaii if 1 should attempt to keep it.” ,4. ;.v' 

The cpjansellors difllircd in their opinions, diametrically, 
giving hii reasons at large. The first consul decided the question 
immediately ; he jiroinptJ}^ declared, that 

Irresolution and dcliheration are no lonfi^er in season. I renounce l.ouisiana. 
Ijt is not only New-Orlcans that 1 will cede, it is the whole colony without any 
reservation. I know the price of what 1 abandon, and I have sufficiently proved 
the importance tliat 1 attach to this province, since iny first diplomatic act with 
Spain had for its object the recover}' of it. I renounce it with tlie greatest re- 
^et. To attempt obstinately to retain it would be folly. T direct you to nego- 
tiate this affair with the envoys of the United States. Uo not even await the ar- 
rival of Mr. Monroe : have an interview this very day with Mr. Livi,ngston.” 

We hope jind believe that one of Ihc predictions of this lu- 
«^ou8 mind wUl not be fuliilled, although we have lately seen 
some appearances of aceomplishmeut. 


haps it will also be objieted to me, that tbe AiAcricans may be found 
ciful for Europe in two or three centuries : but my foresight docs not 
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embrace such remote fears. Besides, wc may hereafter expect rivalries among 
the members of ^ Unfon. The confederations, that arc called perpetual, only 
last till one of the conlractiiig parties finds it to its interest to break them, aiul 
it is to prevent the danger,' tp which the colossal power of England exposes us, 
that 1 would provide a remedy.^ 

. * 

The coijfcrcnoes began the same day between Mr. 
ston and Ml Barbfe Marbois, to whom the first consul i 
the negotiation.^’ Pending the preliminary dUcussi^ 
Monroe arrived at Paris; but even then Mr. Livingstoir^._ ^ 
ed of success, and said to M*:. Monroe, wisb;that the' reso- 
lution offered by Mr^Ross in the scn|^ had beehladopted. Only 
force can give us New-Orlcans ; we||$ust employ force ; lef us 
first get possession of the country negotiate afterwards.” 
Mr. Livingston, however, was happily mistaken. The .first 
\^fficulties, says M. Marbois, were smoothed by a cireum- 
which is rardy met with in congresses and diploma^c 
conferences. The pHnipotentiarics having been long acquainted, 
i,were disposed to treat each other with confidence.” The nego- 
Miafion, under such auspices, proceeded rapidly, but not without 
some distrust on our part. ^ 


“ Mtt. Monroe, still affected by the distrust of his colleague, did not hear 
without surprise the iiisl overtures that were frankly made by M. dc Marbois. 
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Instead of the cession of a town and Ms inconsiderable territory, a vast portion ^ 
of America w'us in some sort offered to the United States. They only asked for 
the mere right of navigating tlie Mi.s.sissippi, and their sovereignty was about to 
be extended over the largest rivers of the world. They passed over an interior ‘ 
frontier to cany their limits to the great Pacific oceant*V 

The termination of this important negotiation was as speedy 
and satisfactory, as it has been and wifl he important^n Its coiir 
sequences. M. Marbois truly observes, ‘Hhc cession of J.iouisi- 
ana was a certain guarantee of the future greatness of the United 
States ; and opposed an insurmountable obstacle to any design 
fopmed by the English of becoming predominant in Apaerira.^’ 
In relation to the stipidations in the treaty, that the inhabitants 
should be incorporated in the Union, and, in due time^be admit- ' 
ted as a state, &c. M. Marbois records. J 

‘ ■ 

The first consul, left to his natural disposition, was always Inclined t 
elevated and generous justice. He himself prepared the article which beeqiv 
just recited. Tlie words which he employed on the occasion are reconied in thffr 
journal of the negotiation, and deserve to be preserved. M^ct the liOuisianiana 
know tliat we separate ourselves from them with regret ; that we- stipulate in- 
tlicir favour every thing that they can desire, and let them hereafter, liappy in 
their independence, recollect that they have been Frenchmen, and that France, 
in ceding them, has secured for them advantages wtiich they could not have ob- ^ 
laincd from a European power, however paternal it might have been. Let them * 
rc'lain for us sentiments of aflection ; and mw their common origin, descent^ 
language, and custom^ perpetuate the friendship,”. 

The arrangement being completed, M. Marbois says— ‘‘the 
following words suff^iently acquaint ue with the reflections which 
then influenced thg first consul. Thfo accession of territory^ 
.said he, strengthens foi'cvcr the power of the United States, and 
I Jiave just given to England a maritime rival, .tliat will sooner 
or later humble her pride. '' 

We return to the History of Judge Martin, who describes the 
cer^onics of delivering the colony to the United Slates. Some 
cil^.^s of the United States waved their hatsy but “.;no emotion 
wMlf^ifosted by any other part of thf^ crowd. The colonists 
dUlwi^topear conscious that they were Teaching the Latium . 
sei^^W/ata quietas ostendunt^^ h 

We pass pQ^,$o Ihc ^ear 1806, when the celebrated plot of. 
Aaron Burr is ihtroduced^i^The president had received informa- 
tion of it, but not at fir.st vilih such certainty as wapriibied any 
steps to be taken against the accused. General Wilkinsdn, tb^n 
Gomjnaiiding in the west, afterwards ' mtUe ccmiipunipatiohs to. 
the pre.sident, ‘‘ involving men distinguished for . intc|Bity ani.} 
patriotism ; men of talents, honoured by confidence of 
government, in the flagitious plot. The oesigns of Burr and^ 
bis associates were fully developed on his trial, and we need not - 
repeat them here ; but the proceedings of General Wilkinson 'af*e 
not so generally understood, and it is well that they .should be. 
Nobody can be better qualified than our liistoriaii lo give lltc in- 
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nor to obtain implicit belief of all he narrates. We 
^Silfherepsec again that the old practice oishipjnng off obnox- 
ii»djviduals‘»vas resorted to by a military commander ; dis if 
i^ftere Was something , in the clim.ate of Ncw-Orlcans to excite 
■‘^nteh in power to this mode of punishment or revenge. We can- 
if%ot present these transactions better than in the language of our 
V*author. 

On Sunday, th 6 fourteenth, Ur. f!rick Bollman was arrested by order of 
Wlkinson, and liurried to a secret place of confinement, and on the evening: of 
, the following: day application was made on his behalf, for a writ of habeiM cor* 
pus, to Sprlgg:, one of the territorial jtidg:es, who declined acting, till 1 ^^ c^td 
consult^athews, who could not then be found. On the sixteenth, the 
obtained from the superior court ; But Bollman was, in the meanwhile,' 
board of a vemel and sent down the river. On the same day, application #is 
'iDlide to Workman, tlic judge of the county of Orleans, for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, in favour of Ogden and Swartwout, who.had been arrested a few days be- 
fore, :by .order of Wilkinson, at Fort Adams, and were on board of a bomb ketch 
of the. United States lying before tlie city. Workman immediately granted the 
writ, and called on Claiborne to inquire whether he had assented to Wilkinson’s 
proceedings t Claiborne replied he had consented to the arrest of Bollman, and 
nis mind was not made up as to tbc propriety of that of Ogden and Swartwout. 

. Workman then expatiated on the illegality and evil tendency of such measures, 

' beseeching Claiborne not to permit them,* but to use his own authority, as the 
constitutional guardian of his fellow-citizens, to protect them ; b\it he .was an- 
swered that the executive had no authority to liberate those persons, and it was 
for the judiciary to do it,*if they thou^t fit. Workman adde d, that he had 
hesrd that Wilkinson intended to ship cm his prisoners, and if this was permitted, 
writs of habeas corpus would pi^ove nugatory. 

** From the alarm and' terror prevalent in the city, ^be deputy sheriff could 
proccire ho boat to take him on board of the ketch, on the day the writ issued. 
This circumstance was made known early on the next morning, to Workman, 
wjio thereupon directed the deputy slicriff to procure a Iwuit by the oiler of a 
considerable sum of money, fur the payment of wliich he undertook the county 
would be KSponsiblOi' The writ was served soon afterwards, and returned at 
iiye in tbc .evening byComrocKlore Slia^», ami the commanding officer of tJic 
ketch. Lieutenant Jones ; Swartwout had been taken from tbe ketch before the 
service of the writ. Qgdeii was produced and discharged, as his delciitiq|(l 
. justified'on the order bf Wilkinson only. > 

** On the eighteenth of D^cemher, Wilkinson returned the writ of 
pus into ‘the superior court, stating that, as commander in chief of 
the United States, he took on himself all responsibility for the arrcSI^^jBkick 
Bollfhan, charged with misprison of treason a^inst the government ofw Unit- 
ed States, and he had adopted measures for his safe deliver^r^te the government 
of the United States : that it was after scvei^ conversatibnif with the governor 
iff 'and oaie of the judges of the territoiy, that Be bad hazarded this step for the 
* n^mal safetyr menaced to its basis by a lawless band of traitors, associated un- 
Burr, whose accomplice were extended from New- York to New-Or- 
^th^t no man held in Ifigliei^^revcrence the civil authorities of his country, 
V^as'io maintain and perpetuate the holy attributes of the constUkition, 
the iipWed arm of violence, that lie had interposed the force of arms. in 
^ent the utmoi^'Peril, to seize upon Bolhnan, as lie should upon all 
^Athml regard to standing or statim, :lguins^wlloln any proof might arise 
“tfoSpatioii" 111 the lawless combination. 

‘M.Tflfo|l%tuni was, afterwards, amended, by an averment that, at llie time of 
the scrvilfo of the writ, Bollman wasdiot in tbe possession or power of the person 
to whom It was addressed. 

On the following d.iy Ogden was arrested u second time by the commanding 
officer 'f a troop of caialry of tlit iiiililia of llie territory, in the service of the 
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Unileil States, by whom Alexander wa.s also taken in custody ; on tbeapplica^ 
tion of Livinpfstoii, Workman issued writs of habeas corpus for both prisoners. 

“ Instead of a return, Wilkinson sent a written messag^e to Workman, bej^ging 
him to accept his return to the superior court, as applicable ^o the two traitors, 
who were the subjecls of his writs. On this, Livingston procured from the 
court, a rule that Wilkinson make a further and more explicit return to the writs, 
or show cause why an attachment should not issue against him. 

“Workman now called again on (>iaibornc,and repeated his observations, and 
recommended, that Wilkinson should be opposed by force of arms. lie stated, 
Ih.'it the violent measures of that ofticer had produced great discontent, alarm, 
and agitatifin, in the public mind ; and, unless such proceeding were effectually 
opposed, all confidence in government wouhl be at an end. He urged Claiborne 
to revoke tlic order, by which he had placed Use Orleans volunteers under .Wil- 
kinson’s command, and to call out and arm the rest of the militia force, as soon 
as possible, lie stated it as his opinion, that the army would not oppose the civil 
power, when constitutionally brought forth, or that. If they did, the governor 
might soon have men enough to render the opposition ineflectual. He added, 
that, from tlie laud:il)1e conduct of (Commodore Shaw and Lieutenant Jones^ 
respecting Ogden, he not only did not apprehend any resistance to the civil aa- 
thority from the navy, but thought they might be relied on. Similar representa* 
tioiis were made to C'laiborne by Hall and Mathews; but they were unavaiililig. 

** On the twenty-sixth, Wilkinson made a second return to the writ of habeas 
corpu.s, slating that the body of neither of the prisoners was in his possession or 
control. On this, Livingston moved for process of attachment. 

“ Workman now nuule an official communication to Claiborne. lie began by 
observing, that the late extraordinary events, which bad taken place within the 
urriiory, had led to a circumstance, which authorized the renewal, in a formal 
maimer, of the rccpicsl he had so frequently urged in conversation, that the ex- 
ecutive would make use of the constitutional force placed under his command, 
to maintain the laws, and protect his fellow-citizens against the unexampled 
tyranny exercised o\ertlieni. 

“ He added, it w.ss notorious that the commander in cliief of the military forces 
liud, by his owe authority, arrested scvcRil citizens fur civil offences, and had 
a\<)\\^ d OM record, that he Juu! adopted measures to send them out of the terri- 
openly dv-claiiiig his determination to usurp the functions of the judiciary, 
>>\ making himself the only judge of the guilt of the persons he suspected, and 
asser'iug ill the same maimer, and as \et without contradiction, that his measures 
were taken, after .several consultations with the governor. 

**Hc proceeded (o stale, that writs of habeas corpus had been issued from the 
couil of the county of Ncw-Orlcans : on one of them, Ogden hud been brought 
ii]> and disi'hargi'd, but he had In cii, however, again .srj’ested, by order of the 
general, together with an officer of tlie court, who hud aided professionally in 
procuring his lelcuse. The general had, in Jii.s return to a siib.seipient writ, issued , 
on hi8;behalf, referred the court to a return made by him to a former writ of the 
.superior court, and in the further return which he had been ordered to make, 
he had declared that neither of the prisoners w^as in his power, possesrion, or 
custody; but lie had not averred what was requisite, in order to exempt him 
from the ])enalty of a contempt of court, that these persons were not in his 
))owcr, possession, or custody, at the time when the writs were served, and, in 
eoiiscquencc of the deficiency, the court had been moved for an attachment. 

** The judge remarked, that although a common ouse would not require Ahe 
step he was taking, yet, he deemeil it Iiis duty, before any decisive measure was 
])ar8ued against 'a man, who hud all the regular force, and in pursuance of the 
jfovernoi'.' public orders, a great part of that of the territory, at his dispo.sal, to 
ask whether the executive had the ability to enforce the decrees of the court of 
the county, and if he had, whether he would deem it expedient to do it, in the 
]irescnt in.stunci', or whether tlie allegation by which he .supported these violent 
nieasuves was well founded ^ 

“ Not only tlic eoiuluct and power of \Vilkiii.soii, said the judge, hut various 
oihcr circumstauci's, peculiar to our jircsciil silualioii, the alarm excited in the 
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^ public mind, tlic description and character of a larjfc part of the population of 
. the country, mipht rciidcr it dangerous, in tlic hijrhest degree, to adopt the 
measure usual in ordinary cases, of calling to the aid of the sheriff, the pom eo- 
mitatus^ unless it were clone with the assurance of being supported by the go- 
«, - vemor in an efficient manner. 

••The letter concluded by recpicsting a precise and speedy answer to the 
preceding inquiries, and an assurance that, if certain of the governor’s support, 
the judge slioiild fortliwitli punish, as the law directs, the contempt offered to 
his court : <»n tlic other hand, should the governor not think it practicable or 
proper to affowl bis aid, the court and its officers woidd no longer remain expos- 
ed to the contempt or insults of a man, whom they were unable to punish or 
resist. 

“The legislature met on the twelfth of .laiuiary. 1'wo days after, General 
Adair arrived in the city, from 'rennesscc, and reported lie had left Burr at 
Naslivillc, on the twenty-second of December, with two flat boats, destined for 
Ncw-Orlcans. In llie afternoon of the day of Adair’s arrival, the hotel at which 
lie bad stopped W'as invested by one liundred and Iw^enty men, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Kingsbury, accompanied by one of Wilkinson's aids. Adair was dragged 
from the dining table, and conducted to head rpiartcrs, where he was put in 
confinement. They beat to arms through the streets ; the battalion of the vo- 
lunteers of Orleans, and a part of the regular troops, paraded through the city., 
and Workman, Kerr, and Bradford, were arrested and confined. Wilkinso'i 
ordered the latter to be released, and the two former were liberated on the fol- 
lowing day, on a writ of habeas corpus, issued by the district judge of the Unit- 
ed Stales. Adair was sccretcil until an opportunity offered to ship him away.” 

We Jipproach a very interesting portion of our history, in 
which certain transactions arc detailed, with great precision, for 
some of which General Jackson has obtained, and deserved, a 
brilliant crown of military glory, and for others has been visited 
with deep and indignant reproaches ; whether justly or not, the 
reader will decide by the facts of the case. 

On the 2d of December 18M, (ieneral Jackson rcacht^d New- 
Orleans ; and on the next day commenced his operations to put 
the city in a state of defence against the attack exjiected to be 
made upon it. A large naval force of the enemy was oft' the 
port of Pensacola ; and it wa.s understood that New-Orleans was 
their olycct. The force in New-()rh‘ans consisted of seven hun- 
dred men of the United Stales regiments; one thousand state 
militia, and some sailors and marines. Reinforcements from 
Tennessee and Kentucky wore looked for. It is not to our pur- 
pose, and must be unnecessary, to recapitulate all the interesting 
occurrences which took place at this alarming crisis ; all evinc- 
ing the gallantry and jiatriotism of oftr countrymen. In this early 
stage of the contest, our author, with great warmth and strong 
testimony, asserts the unshaken fidelity and active efficient at- 
tachment of the people of New-Orleans to the government of 
United States^ and rcjiels with an honest indignation the 
charges of disuffection and treason which were on various occa- 
sions made upon them, to justify the tyrannical violence of cer- 
tain proceedings against them, lie says, ‘‘although the popula- 
tion of New-()rleans was composed of individuals of different 
nations, it was as patriotic as that of any city in the Union. 
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We believe him most sineerely ; and who does not? Can any 
just and candid man doubt it after a sober perusal of his details, 
liaving a particular relation to this question ? To suppose that 
they had any sympathies with the invading foe; any treasonable 
correspondence with them ; any desire for their success ; is to 
calumniate a people as deeply and dearly interested in our inde- 
pendence, as devotedly attached to our institutions, as any por- 
tion of the republic. We therefore not only excuse, but applaud, 
the feelings of resentment with which Judge Martin, himself 
one of the people of Ijouisiana, and honoured by her confidence, 
meets every assertion and insinuation of treachery or disaffection 
east upon her. He assures us, that Claiborne (the governor) 
was sincerely attached to the government of his country, and 
the legislature was prepared to call forth and place at Jackson’s 
disposal, all the resources of the state.” Again he says, ^‘If 
some, in the beginning, doubted whether General Jackson’s mi- 
litary experience had been of a kind to fit him for this service, 
his conduct very soon dispelled the doubt.” 

“ The want of an able militaiy chief was sensibly felt, and notwithstanding 
any division of sentiment on any other subject, the inclination was universal to 
support Jackson, and he had been hailed on his amval by all. There were some, 
indeed, who conceived that the crisis demanded a general of some experience 
ill ordinary warfare ; that one whose Tnilitaiy career had begun with the current 
) ear, and who hud never met with any but an Indian force, was til calculated to 
meet the warlike enemy who Ihicruened ; but all were willing to make a virtue 
of neces.sity, and to take their wishes for their opinions, and manifested an un- 
bounded confid‘d ncc in him. All united in dt'iimnslrations of respect and reliance, 
and every one was ready to give him liis support. Ills inuncdialc and incessant 
attention to the defence of the countiy, the care he look to visit cveiy vulnera- 
ble p(;iiit, his unremitted vigilance, and the strict discipline enforced, soon con- 
vinced all that he was the man the occasion demanded.” 

The general Itad, however, imbibed strong prejudices against 
the inhabitants of the city, infused into him by bud advisers 
who surrounded him. 

Unfortunately he had been suiTounded, from the moment of his arrival, by 
persons from tlie ranks of the opposition to Claiborne, Hal), and the state go- 
vernment, and it was soon discovered that he had become impressed with the 
idea, that a great part of the population of Louisiana was disaifected, and the 
city full of traitors and spies. It appears such were his sentiments as early as 
the 8th of September ; for in a letter of Claiborne, which he since published, 
the governor joins in tiie opinion, and writes to him, think with you, that our 
country is full of spies and traitors.’ ” 

The interest we feel to vindicate the people of Louisiana from 
the suspicions that were long entertained of their loyalty, and 
may not be yet wholly eradicated, induces us to trouble our 
readers with further extracts on this subject. 

“ The legislature was in sesuon, since the beginning of the preceding month. 
We have seen that Claiborne, at the opening of the session, had oftcred them 
his congratulations on the alacrity with wdiich the call of the United States for a 
btuly of militia bad been met, which, with the detail of the pi'occedings of that 
body, is the best refutation of the charges w lich have been urged againsl^hcm 
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it will show, that in altaclimcnl to Hit- TTnion, in zeal for the defence of the 
country, in liberality i» fnrnisliinfi[ the means of it, ami in ininisterinj; to the 
wants of their brave f« Ihm-eltizcMis who came down to assist them in rcpellini^ 
the foe, the general assembly of Louisiana does not sufTer by a comparison *)i’ 
‘ its conduct with that of any legislative body in tlie United States. 'I'lie assertion, 
that any member of it entertained the silh' <ipinion, tliat a eapitiilatlon, if any 
became neressan,was to he brought about «)r clleeted by the ageney of the 
-houses, anv niore’^ban by that of a court of justice, or the city council of New- 
' Orleans, groundles: ” 

A j)n>])nsition was made by the governor 1o Ibe legislature, 
to susjxind the wril of habeas corpus, in ortler that men might be 
pressed for llic service, particidarly naval, ofllic IJ idled States : 
the legislature knew it to be a dangcTous measure, and thought 
it unnecessary. 

•‘Coming from every part of the state, tlir rcprcsruitalives had witnessed the 
universal ulaciity with which .Tacksoids rccpiisit'ons fV)r a (junta of the rnilltia (jf 
the state hud been complied with ; llu'y km^w llieir conslitiients could be de- 
pended on ; they knew that Jackson, Claiborne, and many of the mililary, were 
incessantly talking of sedition, disaflection, and treason ; but belter acejuuinted 
■with the peo])Ie of I.ouisiaiia, than those who were vociferating against it, they 
were conscious, that no slate was more free from sedition, disafrecdon, and trea- 
son, than their own ; they thought the state should no! outlaw her citizens, when 
they were rushing to repel the enemy, 'rhey (headed llw* return ot‘ those days, 
when Wilkinson tilled Nc\v*()rleans with leiTor and dismay, ari t sling and trans- 
porting whom he pleased. 'Diey recollected that in JeHerson had made 

upplication to congress for a sus])c*n.sion of tlu; writ of hnheua rnrpus^ hnl that th<' 
recommendation of the jircsident was not deemed sidhcieni to indntv the J(‘gi.s- 
laiiirc of the Union to suspend it : that of Clai borne, as far «s it concerned .lack- 
son, was not therefore acted on. Tlie menihrrs had di lernilned no! to adjourn 
during the invasion, and thought the} would Misjicml the wnl when tlie\ deem- 
ed the limes ivrjuired it, hut not till then.” 

That tbf lofusal in put ;)n iinroniniulvtl jniwcr (»V( rtli(‘ jn-rsoiis 
uf Ibo. citizens, io wilhdruw from Ibom Iho prolccdion of ilu 
law, did not procc(*(l fnon an ninvilliogncss' to olilam for ihc 
service Ibo foire retpiired, is made manifL^l by lli«‘ siilisUluH' 
adopted. j\ sum of live tbousand ilollars was jilactMl at llu* 
disposal of the eommorlorc*, to be exptiudcMl in bounties; and, 
to remove the opportunit}’ of seamen htfmg templed to decline 
entering the service of the United Stales, by llic hope of em- 
ployment on board of mcrcliant vessels, an cmiliargo was passed." 

The general does not seem to have been satisfied with tbc‘ 
reasons of the legislature for denying the power be desired, nor 
with Iheir substitute for it. 

“The Ruspt nsiun of the writ, of habeas rarpiis, and adjournment of the house.s, 
were measures which Jack.son anxiously drsurd. I'lu're wa.s a great inclination 
ia the members of both houses to gratify hint, in every instance in which thc\ 
could do it witit safety : in these tw o only, thej were of opinion it would be 
unsafe to adopt his views.” 

General Carroll, with a brigade of Tennessee militia, arrived 
on the I9th, and the legislature were indefatigable in prejiaring 
for the expected attack. 

“At this period the fiU'cesal New-Orh^ans uinounled to between six and seven 
tlloub^nd men. Kvery individual (‘WmiUnl from militia duty on account of 
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ajrc, hail joined one of llic companioft of veterans, whlcli had iicen formed fop 
llie jircservation of order. I'a'cm v cla.ss of society was animated witli the most 
anient zeal ; tlie yoimg-, llu' old, women, children, all hreiilhed defiance to the 
cnenn, firmly tli.sposed to o])]>ose to the iitnio.st the ihrcatenNl inv.asion. There 
were iii the ell\ a very irreal niimherof Trench subjects, who from their national 
character conid not Ikim ln-en compelled to pcrtonii military duty; these men, 
ho\vc\e]’, with hardh any evceptimi, \ olunlcered their services. The Chevalier 
'foiisard, the (hiiiso) oi Tiaiiee, mIio hail distiiif^'iiished himself, and had lost 
an arm in the service of the I’nilisl States, diirinj:^ the revolutionary war, lainent- 

that the neiitrali(\ of his nation did not allow him to lead his countrymeMi in 
New-Orleaiis to the field, encourafced lliein to flock to .^ackson^s standard. The 
people were pi epafini; for battle as checrfullv as if for a ]).irly of pleasure : the 
streets resouiuled willi martial airs : the several corjjs of militia were constantly 
exercisinjy, from moniinj^ to nij^ht : every bosom jjlowcd with the feelings of 
national honour : every thing showetl nothing was ’o be apprehended from disi- 
affection, di.sloyalty, or treason.” 

On tli(‘ 21st, the (Micmy landetl with a forco, and a proud 

one, e.unlldeul of an easy victory. They looked u|)on all the 
wealtli and comforts of Ncw-Orlcans ;is alieady their own. The 
haUle that shortly after ensued, .soui};ht fur and urn a by the 
Americans, can never be for^ollcn. Thii prontplitude, decision, 
and skill, with which (lencral Jackson took his measurers ; the 
bravery with which they were executed ; and the glorious suc- 
cess which crowned Ihc! hold attack upon an enemy p;reatly su- 
perior in numbers, discipliiuj, and oxpcjrience, will he ranked 
among the most gallant achievtjmcnts of military history. •Our 
author a.'^.sures us that the invading army ‘Miad a force of very 
near live thousand men; that which opposed him was not abov(5 
two Ihim.siiiid.''’ Pre])aralions against the grand attack upon the 
city eonti lined with unceasing vigilance and labour. The mem- 
bers of th('. Icigislature — tlic snsjieclvd legislature — old and 
voung, joined sumo of the military corps; but lest their legis- 
lative aid might als(i be recjuired, they continued their sessions ; 
when a most rMraordiuurv proceeding oeeurred. 

“ Kven il.'iv, i(iv\:mls nmm, ihrec or four of the members of each house, who 
served among tlu, v vteraii.s or on the cummitloes, alteiulecl in llicir re.spectivc 
halls to effect an acljiiurnuient, in order that, if ain eircumstance rendered the 
aid of the legi.sl.'itui’c necessarv, it might be iii.stanlly alforded. On going for this 
purpose to the government hou.se, Skipwith, the .speaker of the senate, and two 
of its iiieinher.s, found a .sentinel on the staircase, who, presenting bis bayonet, 
forha<le them to enter the .senate chamber. 'They quietly retired, and proceeded 
to the hall of the scs.sioiis of the city council, where an adjournment took place. 
'I'lie niemhiM's of the other house, who attended for the same puriiosQ, were 
jikevvi<*(. ])i'cvenled from entering its hall, and acted like those of the senate.” 

A committee was appointed to wait ufion the general, and in- 
(juirc into the reasons of these violent measures against the legis- 
lature. The general gave his reasons, which, in short, were, 
that he had received information that the assembly were about 
to give U|) the country to the enemy. Tlie. author goes into a 
full examination of this charge ; and the refutation of it is entirely 
satisfactory. 

The sjiiril of defence even entered the walls oi the prisons. 
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• ‘‘A number of debtors, wlio liatl taken tlie benefit of tlie arts cstablisbinf? Ibc 
prison bounds, were anxion*: to join in tlie defenee of llic city, but were appiv- 
V lieiisive of exposiiif; tlieir surelies. On ibis bcinj,^ represented Inlbe lef»:islatiire, 
j. .«n act was passed, exteiuliiiff tlic prison bounds, until the first of May following, 
j' 80 as to include .lacksoo’.*. line.” 


The last effort of llic invader was made by the battle of tlie 
li 8th of .laniiary, and is described in our book witli much cflect. 
' Long may »l l)cread and remembered with an iincxtinguishable 
. glow of ju’ide and jiatriotism ! Tlie contest was ended ; the foe 
hastily abandoned our shores, on which they left nothing but 
memorials of their defeat and shame, in the melancholy monu- 
ments of their slaughtered companions. Our author concludes his 
narrative of these eventful days, with an clorpient tribute to the 
general, by whos(‘ indefatigable activity and fearless gallantry a 
rich and pojiulous city was saved. 


•‘If the vigilance, Ihc activity, and the intrepidity of llie general bad been 
conKpicuous during the whole ])enod of the invasion, bis prudence, moderation, 
and self-denial, on the departure of the enemy, d(:si*rvc*s no less coinincMidutioii 
and admiration. An opportunity uas then presented to him of acquiring laurels 
by a pursuit, whicli few, elated as he must have been by success, could have re- 
sisted. lint, be nobly rellecied tliai those who fled from him were mercenaries 
-—those who surrounded bis standard, his fcllow-citi/.cns, almost universally fa- 
thers of families ; — sound policy, to ii.se his own cx))ressions, iii itlier reejnired nor 
authorized him to expose the lives of liis companions in arms, in a useless con- 
flict. • He thought the lives of ten nritisb soldiers wriuld not recpiUe the loss of 
one of bis men. lie had not saved New-Orleans to sacrifice its inhabilanls.” 


On Ills return to the city, he, was gr(;e1(*(l with ‘‘ ttjiirs of graii- 
luilc’’ — why were IIkw not perpetual? His cruel suspicions; 
his unjust accusations of treason and clisaflection, uere lorgotien 
or forgiven, and no senlimeiit remained in the hearts of ihe peo- 
ple of Louisiana, but admiration of ids conduct in the day of 
trial, and gratitude for Ids services : why was not this p(*rj)etual? 
Wc shall see. 

a communication of the i3th of danuary, from Admiral 
Cochrane, Jackson was informed that the Admiral Jiad just re- 
ceived a bulletin from .lamaica, (a copy of which was enclosed) 
proclaiming that a treaty of peace had been signed by the re- 
spective plenipotentiaries of GrcatBriiain and the United States, 
at Ghent, on the 24th of December. The despatch did not arrive 
till the 2lst, by way of Balize ; but the intelligence Jiad been 
brought to the city by one of Jackson’s aids, who had returned 
from the British fleet with a flag of truce.” As in canvassing the 
subser[ucnt proceedings of the General at Ncw-Oi'lcans, Ids advo- 
caU^s have pretended that he had no information of the peace to 
. yKych he ought to have trusted, that point must not be overlooked 
inquiries. What was the evidence at this period, that is, on 
1st of January ? A communication directly addressed to him, 
'by and under the naim* of the British Admiral, with every sanc- 
tion that honour and good faith could give it. This communi- 
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cation, so vouched, was accompanied by a copy of a bulletin- 
which the Admiral declared he had just received from Jamaica, 
too distant to have been fabricated there for thg occasion; and 
all this was confirmed by the intelligence brought by one of the 
Gencz'aPs aids from the fleet. Is there any degree of military 
caution tliat would have doubted the truth of this information, 
in the manner and for t/ic piirposcM for which the doubts, real 
or pretended, were used by the General ? We will not say that 
he should, on such intelligence, have exposed himself to an at- 
tack from the enemy ; that he should have disbanded his army, 
or thrown by his guards and defence, a? if the intelligence had 
been authentic from his own government ; but, assuredly there 
was that in the information he received, on whicli a strong re- 
liance might reasonably and safely liave been ])laced; at least 
enough to have suspended military operations against his own 
fvJ low-citizens, lie must have imputed fraud, falsehood, and 
forgery, to an oflicer, who, although an enemy, was entitled to 
a more just and res|)cctful consideration. No usage of modern 
warfare would have justified such practices, and tlierefore they 
ought not to have been presumed. With no disposition to ‘^set 
down aught in malice” against th(5 General, we cannot refrain 
from saying, that, whatever he may have found it convenient to 
believe or disbelieve, to justify the extravagance of ungovern- 
able jiassions inflamed by evil counsellors, in his moments of 
sober thoughts, if any such hajipencd to him, he could not re- 
ject the testimony before him, of ilie lennination of the war. 
lie certainly, at least, thought it worthy to be announced to the 
jieople, although he ‘‘ forewarned them from being thrown into 
security hy hojics that might ho d(diisive. This was a prudent 
caution, and sufllcient. On lhc;;iiid, the gladsome tidings were 
coiilirmed, and a Gazcflc of Charlvii'lon was received, announc- 
ing the raliftraHon of the Treaty hy the Jhdnce Regent.” We 
assume then, that on the 2iid of .lanuary, such intelligence was 
received of the Peace at New-Orlcans, as might, and should have 
satisfied llic most sceptical military caution, of its truth, at 
least to the extent reipiired for our examination into the Gene- 
ral’s subsequent comluct. 

It seems that a discontent had arisen, which led to serious con- 
sequences. The French subjects resident at New-Orleans, ‘Oiad 
flocked round Jackson’s standard, dcteiiiiined to leave it with 
the necessity thai called them to it, and not till then,” They 
endured much jirivation, toil, and danger ; their families also 
were in a state of sullering, to whose relief they were anxious to 
return after the enemy had left the stale. A few solicited a 
discharge: but the General insisted on their being retained. 
Some then demanded of the P’ reach consul, certilicaics of their 
national character, which were presented to the (Jcncral, who 
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dji^Umrsigncd them, and the bearers were permitted to return 
So many, however, applied for this indulgence, that the 
J^feheral believed iha# the consul too (jasily granted his certifi- 
‘‘and considering a compliance with his duty, as evidence 
^§;of his adhesion to the enemy, ordered him out of the city.” 

i Wc now coma to a false step, of more importance, made by 
|hc Genend, to wliich he was led by that which has overthrown 
many men jdaced in elevated stations. It has been the misfor- 
.,-^iune and ruin of great men who were high ; and, more frequent- 
f’^y so, of high men who were not great ; weaA and evil coun'- 
* sellors. 

Yielding to tlic advice of many amnnd Lim, who wore conhtantly fiUlng his 
ears with their clamours about the disloyalt}', disaffection, and treason of the 
people of Louisiana, and particularly the state^ officers and the people of French 
origin, Jackson, on the last day of February, issued a general order, command- 
ing all French subjects, possessed of a certificate of tlicir national character, sub- 
scribed by the consul of France, and countersigned by the commanding general, 
to retire into the interior, to a distance above Uaton Uouge : — a measure, which 
was stated to liavc been rendered indispensable by the frequent applications for 
^Bcharges. I'lie names were directed to be taken of all persons of Ibis descrip- 
tion, remaining in the city, after the expiration of three days, 

**Time has shown this to have been a most unfortunaic step; and those by 
whose suggestions it was taken, soon found themselves unable to avert from the 
general tlie consequences to w'hich it exposed irun. The people agiiinst whom it 
was directed were loyal — many of them had bled, all hud toiled and suffered in 
the defence of the state. Need, in many instances, improvidence in several, had 
induced the families of these people to part w itb tlm furniture of their houses to 
supply those immediate wants, wliich the absence of tlie head of the family oc* 
casioned. No exception, no distinction was made, 'i'bc sympathetic fec.liiigs of 
every class of inhabitants were enlisted in favour of these men ; they lacked tlio 
means of sustaining themselves on the way, and must have been compelled, on 
their arrival at Jlaton Uouge, then a very insignificant village, to llirovv tbem- 
selves on the charity of the inhabitants. Another consideration reiidi red tbede- 
pa'liirc of these men an evil to lie dreadeil. 'I’bc apprclien.sion of the return of 
the enemy was represented, as having bad niuclj weight with .lackson in issuing 
bis order. Their past conduct was a sure pledge that, in case of need, their ser- 
vices would again be re-oflered; there were among them a number of experienced 
artillcry-men ; a description of soldiers, w^hicli was not easily to be found among 
the brave who had come down from Kentucky, or 'J'ennessee, or even in the 
army of the United States. These considerations induced several respectable 
citizens to wait on Jackson, for the purpose of endcavcairing to induce him to 
reconsider a dctcrminatinii, which w^as riewed as ])rodiictivc of flagrant injustice 
and injury to those against whom it was directed, without atiy possible advan- 
' tage, and probably very detrimental, to those for whose benefit it was intended.” 

To quiet and console this distressed and injured people under 
this wanton decree of ^military power ; this cruel exile; it was 
' recommended to them\o submit without resistance to the order. 

•* They were assured, that the laws of the country would protect them, and 
punUby j^cn in a successful general, a violation of the rights of^ or a wanton in- 
juiy to, the meanest individual, citizen or alien. They were referred to the case 
of Wilkinson, agaiimt whom an independent jury of tlie Mississippi territory had 
given a verdict in favour of Adair, who had been illegally arrested and transpprt- 
ed, during the winter of 1806 .*' 

It must be rcculiected; that this order was issued and execut- 
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ed on the last day of February, six weeks after the Charlestod^,^ 
Gazette had announced at New-Orleans, the ratification of the i 
treaty of peace, as above stated. During all this period, there 
had not been an appearance of the enemy, or a movement by . 
them, or the slightest occurrence or rumour, to raise a doubt bf i 
the truth of this intelligence. Not a doubt of it was expressed^ 
by any body or from any quarter. On the 14th of February,p 
two weeks after the sentence of banishment upon the French^ 
* subjects, the mail brought northern Gazettes, announcing the;i; 
arrival of the treaty at Washington. Was this also a British trick . 
and delusion, not to be trusted even by a relaxation of the ' 
verest military discipline, or a mitigation of the dangerou9;|Kl^ 
dominance of martial Is^W ? Our author says, the hope thattoft;;^ 

been entertained that Jackson would now allow these unfottu*^ 
nate people to stay with their families, was disappointed.” ^ 
LouallieTj a member of the House of Representatives^ 
been conspicuous in bringing forth the energies of the state'f^^ 
its defence. His activity and usefulness were properly appre^t-^ 
ated by his fellow-citizens. An opinion prevailed, that Jack^j^l 
was unfriendly to the French citizens, and to. the officers of ^ 

state government. 

A report, which now was afloat^ that those who siirrouniled Jackson ' 
labouring to induce him to arrest some individuals, alluded to in the gentt^ " 
ders of the 28th of February, roused hts indignation, to which (perhap8^|M|^ 
honestly than prudently) he gave vent in a publication, of which the fbUoipE||| 
is a tnmsUlion, in the Courier de la Louisianc of the 3d of March.” ,• 

The publication is of considerable length, and written wim? 
warmtli and ability. Our author, after giving it at large, 
cecds — 

*<M:in bears nothing with more impatience, than tlie exposure of his errors^ 
and the contempt of his authority. Those who had provoked Jackson’s vioteiiSI ' 
measure against the French subjects, availed themselves of the paroxysms ^the 
ire whicli the publication excited: they threw fuel into the fire, and blew itiiitom 
flame. They persuaded him Louallier bad been guilty of an oifence, punishs^ 
with death, and he should have him tried by a court martial, as a spy. Yiel^^. 
to this suggestion, and prcparatoiy to such a trial, he ordered the publieatibii 
of the second section of the rules and articles of war, which denounces the puih 
ishment of death against spies, and directed Louallier to be arrested and 
lined. Eaton is mistaken when he asserts that the section had been publiAied 
before. The adjutant’s letter to I^clcrc, the printer of the Ami du JMSf re- 
questing him to publisli it, bears date of the fourth of March, the day after tfivt- 
aiher’s publication made its appearance. The section was followed by a notice 
tliat * the city of New-Orleans and its environs, bdiiig under martial law, and 
several encampments and fortifications within its limits, it was deemed necessa- 
ry to give publicity to tlie section, for the information of aU concerned,* 

** Great, indeed, must have been Jackson’s excitement, when he sufiered him- 
self to be persuaded, that Lousdlier could successfully be prosecuted as a spy. 
Raton informs us, Louallier was prosecuted as one owinff aUegianeti to the UmU 
SMa. The very circumstance of his owing that allegiance, prevented his bc- 
itig^4iii)le to a ])i'osecution as a spy. He was a citizen of the irii'ted States: his 
being a member of the legislature, was evidence of this. Tf he, flierefore, com* 
niiUcd any act, which would constitute an alien a spy, he was gui'iy of high trea- 
VOL. IK. — 17. 29 • 
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ifi^and oucht to have been delivered to the legitimate magistrate, to be pro- 
^pted/as a traitor.” 

^^Judge Martin goes into a short, but satisfactory argument, to 
raMve that a citizen cannot be prosecuted as a S|)y under the ar- 
l^^es of war. Whether, however, the General and his advisers 
Rrosidered Louallicr as a spy, or a traitor, he was arrested on 
lUbhday the 5/A of Marchy .at noon, near the Exchange CoflFcc- 
Kousc.^^ ' He applied to a gentleman of the bar for legal relief. 

application for this purpose was made to Judge Martin, (our 
ISuthor) one of the members of the Supreme Court of the state. 
j?^he judge thought he had no jurisdiction over the case, and could 
. not jjnterferc. Hall^ the District Judge of the United States, was 
th^ called upon for a writ of habeas coipus, which was granted. 

attorney was directed by the Judge to inform the General 
^pf^hls application for the writ and the order for issuing it. — ^This 
Waa in courtesy. 


•• On receiving Morers communication, the ebullition of Jackson’s* anger was 
* ittdi, that reason appeared to have lost its control. Those who liad suggested 
'the hai^ measure against the French citizens, and the still more harsh one 
against Louallier, imagined the moment was come, when tlieir enmity towards 
f;’;||all might be gratified. Wc have seen that a number of individuals, who had 
■ /hitherto sustained a fair character, were now known us accomplices of the Bar- 
ndana pirates. Prosecutions had been commenced against some of them, and 
manifeated that stern severity of character, wliich appals guilt. The counsel 
of these men had conceived the idea that he did not view tlieir efforts to screen 
their clients, with the liberality and indulgence they deserved. The opportunity 
> nofT-Offered of humbling this worthy magistrate, was not suffered to remain iin- 
.' inmrbvedf and Jackson was assured that Hall, like Louallier, was guilty of an 
offence punishable with death. 

«Thcg encral’s attention w'as drawn to the seventh section of the rules and 
; JKCdclea of war, which denounces the last punishment against persons aiding or 
r abetting mutiny ( and he was pressed to prosecute the judge before a court 
/ marfial. As a preparatoiy step, with that promptitude of decision, which Eaton 
^ says is a leading trait in his character, he .signed an instrument at once, the war- 
lantibr the arrest, and the tniitimus for the imprisonment of Hull. He wrote to 
Golond Arbuckle, who commanded at Uie barracks, that having received proof 
that' Dominick A. Hall had been aiding^ abettings and exciting mutiny in his 
oilKm, he desired that a detachment might be ordered forthwith, to arrest and 
eonme him \ and that a report might be made as soon as he was arrested. ‘You 
wifi,* as it is said in the conclusion of this paper, * be vigilant ; as the agents of 
our enemy are more numerous than wo expected. You will be guarded against 
iCfcapes.* 

. f 'The 'oposecution of the judge was intended to be grounded on the seventh 
/ aetition or the articles of war, whicii is in these words : — ‘Any officer or soldier^ 
whoahaU be^n, cause, excite, or join in, any mutiny or sedition, in any troop 
I'j or^eompanv, in the service tif the United States, or in any post, detachment. or 
/|gMd,'Bhall suffer death, or any other punishment, as by a court martial ahttllbe 

/(yffflall was not an officer, in the sense of the act of Congress — ^he was not a 
| ^1^^ ordinaiy meaning of that word ; but, according to the jurispru- 

bead quarters, the proclamation of martial law had transformed ei^y 
fdniwitant of New-Orleans into a soldier, and rendered him punishable un<yic&e 
artS^ of' war. 

“The judge was accordingly arrested in his own house, at nine o'clockji* and 
^"'confined in the same apartment with Louallier, in the barracks. 
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« As soon as this was reported at head quarters, Major Chotard was despatch^ 
cd to demand from Claiborne, the clerk of the district court of the United,. 
States, the surrender of Louallicr's petition, on the back of which Hall had^*'? 
written the order for issuinjf tlie writ of habeas corpus. It 1ms been seen that ? 
tlicre was not any officer of the state pfovernment, nor of llie United States^ out , 
of the army, who imaj'ined that a proclamation of martial law ^ave the j^nend •' 
any rif^ht, nor imposed on f)thcr.s any obligation, which did not exist beford'^< 
'i'he clerk accordingly answered that there was a rule of court, which forbadmj 
him to part with any original paper lodged in his office ; and he was ignoraqt oH 
any right, in the commander of the army, to inteifcre with the recoras of thi^ 
• coiirt.^ He however was, af\er much solicitation, prevailed on to take the docCb*'3 
inent in his pocket, and accompanv Chotard to head quarters. i) 

“ III the meanwhile, an express from the department of war had mved, 
the intelligence that the President of the United States had ratified'tbe teejjfe.'t 
and an exchange of the ratifications had taken place at iVashington, on the 
f)r February, the preceding month. Dy an accident, which was not acocHijlffe^iii 
for, a packet had been put into the hands of the messenger, instead of 


containing the official information of the exchange of the ratifications. 
man was bearer of an open order of the postmaster, to all his deputies on^Hw 
road, to expedite him with the utmost celerity, as he carried information of 
nrenf peace. He declared he had handed an official notice of this event to 
governor of the state of Tennessee. A 

“ On the arrival of the clerk at head quarters, Jackson asked him whether It"' 
was his intention to issue the writ : he replied it was his bounden duty to do,^^ 
and he most assuredly would. He was threatened with an aivest, but persist^' ' 
in his asseveration that he would obey the judge’s order. Qe had handed Loum* 
licr’s petition to Jackson, and, before he retired, demanded the return of 
this was peremptorily refused, and the paper was withheld. It appears the 
of the Jihb of March had been originally on this document, and that being 
day. Hall changed it to that of the following day, the sixth. The idea had be^;/.:' 
che rished, that this alteration might support an additional article, in the c^av|M 


against Hall. It is not extraordinaiy, that those who imagined that, as Louaffib^' 
might be tried for a libel, in a court martial, Hall might jot forgery. Thui OOp ' 
iiicoiisistency almost universally leads to another. . . 

Duplessis, the marshal of the United States, had volunteered his serviceit 
as an aid to Jurksou ; a little after midnight he visited head quarters. The ipl» 
])n»onnieiit of Hall, and the .iccouiits from Washington, had brought a great 
concourse* of people near the genend ; who, elated by the success of the even- 
ing, met the marshal at the dour, and announced to him, he had shopped the jujge. 


1*erceiving that Duplessis did not show his exultation, he inquired whether he 
would serve J fall's w'rit. The marshal replied, he had ever done his dut^, which 
obliged him to execute all writs directed to him by the court, whose ministerial 
officer he was ; and, looking sternly at the person who addressed him, addp^ 
he would execute the court's writ on any man. A copy of the proclamatioirt'iiif; 
nnirlial law, that lay on the table, was pointed to him, and Jackson said, l^.oko 
would do his duty. 

“ A large concourse of people had been drawn to the Exchange coffee-hoi^ 
during the night, bv the passing events, which were not there, as at head qpar- 
tcra, a subject of exultation and gratulation. The ciraumstances were not umtke 
those of the year 1806, which Livingston describes as *so new in the histogrtf 
our ebuhtry, that they will not easily gain belief, at % distance, and can scarcely 
be li^jriixed hy those who beheld them. A dictatorial power, assumed by the 
comhiander of the American army— the military arrest of citizens, charged with 
a civil offence — ^Ihe violation of the sanctuary of justice— an attempt to overawe, 
by denunciations, those who dared, professionally, to assert the authority of the . 
luws-r-tbe unblushing avowal of the employment of militaiy force, to punish a 
ciyjKjl^encc, and the hardy menace of persevering in the same course, were ci^ 
cirdiitoces that must command attention, and excite the corresponding scntip 
memef grief, indignation, and contempt.'” 

We have made our extract so copiously of this dangerous and 
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>yagani proceedings because we wish it to bereproscnled in 
)ttlguage of tJie author, and not by any abridgment of ours. 

Jackson having received intelligence of the treaty which 
tihose to agree that he relied upon, addressed a despatch to 
British commander ^‘to anticipate the happy return of 
iCe.” Wc again take up our author. 

; jacksen now paused to deliberate, whether these circumstances did not re- 
tire liiin# by ft cessation of all measures of violence, to allow his fellow-citizens 
Kew-Orleans, to anticipate tins happy return of peace, the account of which, 
t first direct intelligence ^vas to bring to him, in an official form— the untoward 
__iVal of an orderly sergeant, with a message from Arbuckle, to whom the cus> 
•*^^1/ of Hgll had been committed, prevented Jackson coming to tliat conclusion, 
" Wlwh his unprejudiced judgment would have sugipisted. "J'hc prisoner had re- 
gufSted, that a magistrate might be permitted to Ea\c access to him, to receive 
' Ml gfltorit, which he wished to make, in order to resort to legal measures, for 
' ‘ease. Arbuckle desii ed to know tlie gcncraVs pleasure, on this application. 

dly impatient of any thing like control or restraint, the idea of a superior 
Irer to be employed against his decisions, threw Jackson into emotions of rage. 
kite they had sufficiently subsided to allow him to act on the message, souk 
* bii ordinaiy advisers came in, to recommend the arrest of Hollander, a mei- 
dlMit of some note. What was the offence of tliis man, has ne\cr been known , 
but Jaekson^s temper of mind was favourable to the views of his visiters. He 
" ned the arrest of tjhe merchant, and forbade the access of the magistrate to 
I ; the idea of alhmng his fcllow-citi/ens to anticipate the happy return of 
i was abandoned, and measures were directed to be taken for the trial of 
llier.” 

boasted ^^promptitude and decision” of the General’s 
j^hilracter, admirable qualities in their proper places and undei 
regulation, carried him on, deepei and dccjx^i, into the 
lUon of the most sacred rights of a free citi^^en, and of the iin- 
"tioilAitics of the oflicers of the law in the adinini.straiion of the 

'Uiw. 


^ **Dick, the attorney of the United Slates made application to Lewis one of 
* tlie district judges of the state, who was seiving as a siibAltciii oflieci, in the 
'Orkl^s rifle company, and whose conduct duiing the iinasion, luil iLCcivcd 
Mfcion^ particular commendation, liclicving that bis dut} as a military man, 
did not diminish his obligation, as a judge, to protect liis fellow-citizens from 
iUagal arrest, Lewis without hesitation, on the first call of Dick, laid down his 
rifle, and allowccl the writ. 

Information of tliis having been carried to head quarters, Jackson imme 
diately ordered the arrest of Lewis t..id Dick. 

** Aibuckle, to whom Lewis’s writ, in favour of Hall, wav directed, refused In 
•amndfir his prisoner, on the ground he was committed by Jackson, under the 
Mfthority of the United States. 

^ The orders for tlie arrest of Lewis and Dick were countermanded.” » 

V w 


. Qt%e effect of such proceediogs, without parallel in a 
'^rapient, and without apology any where, may be well'lHia* 

I irritation of the public mind manifested itself, in the evening, by the 
■"•1 of a transparent painting, in honour of Jackson, which the propK^htor 
bange conce-house display rd, in the largest hall.” * 

Ifl brought the military in support of their General, 
number of officers had compelled the proprietor of the Exchange cofTcc- 
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house, to exhibit a new transparent painting, and to illuminate the hall in a 
than usual manner. They attended in the evenings and stood near the paindt^,'^ 
with the apparent intention of indicating a determination, to resist the attempt 
of taking down the painting. It was reported, a number of soldiers were in the 
neighbouihood, ready to marcli to the coffee-house, at the first call. This was * 
not calculiited to allay the excitement of the public mind. The prostration ipf , 
the legitimate go\ ernment ; the impiisonincnt of the district judge of the United ' 
States, the only magistrate, whose interference could be successfully inyokl “ 
on an illegal aircst, under colour of the authority of the United States, the i 
cendcncy assumed by the mihtaiy, appeued to have dissolved all the bands < 
social order in Ncw-Oi leans.’* 

The good sense, we are lold^ of some of the most influential^J 
characters in the city, prevented the extremities to which thecp 
proceedings were fast approaching. The injured and the ■ 
Idled were assured, ^Hhat Jackson’s day of reckoning 
rive ; that ffallj with the authority (though now without 
power) of chastibingthe encroachments of the military, pos 
(‘d the resolution, and would soon have the power to punish i 
xiolators of tlie law.” The court martial, by whom Louallier 
was tried, acquitted him. 


** Jackson was greatly disappointed at the conclusion to which the court nvuv 
tul had arrived ; he, however, did not release cither of lua prisoners, and on the * 
tenth issued the following general order s — t 

'* * 'I'lie commanding general disapproves of the sentence of the court matW, * 
of winch Major general Games is president, on the several charges and spocifi^'^ 
f* itions exiiibitcd against Mr. liOuaUier ; and is induced by the novelty andimh 
pnitance of the mattds stibmatcd to the decision of that court, to assign tbo 
If* isons of this disapproval.’ ” ‘ < 

He gave Ills reasons at length, which only show how hard it ‘ 
is for certain Icmpcrs to acknowledge a wrong, or return to tm 
1 ight. 


** I lie court martial consoled themselves by the rcflect'on, that their senteflCi^ 
lliouj^li (bsipjnoM'd by Jackson, was iu perfect conformity with decisions of the 
1*1 ( side III nf the TTiutcd States and of the supreme court of the state of New* 
Voik, in siinilai cases.” 

There is bomething in the name and character of a Court f 
which assures us of its respect for justice and the law, 

« I'he independent stand, taken by the court martial, liad left no glimpse of ^ « 
hope, at licad (piartcts, that the prosecution of Ilall, on the charge ST 
oil winch he had been imprisoned, could be attempted with any prospfet of 
siirccss— the iutility of any further proceedings against Louallier waB^evidetlb«* 
Jxekson, llicrcfo^*. , put an end to Hall’s imprisonment oa Satutdajr, tho lllh of 
klorch. 'lire word impriwament is used, because Eaton aasurea his readeil^ Uiat 
*Jo4l^JlaU was not imprisoned/ it was meidy an arrest* Hall had been taken 
ftiijpii lia bed chamber, on the preceding Sunday, o’clock in the evenings by 

a 4Michmciit of about one hundred men, dragged through the streets^ and co^ 
iiiUin the same apartment with Louallier, in the barracks. Three dayaafteiV 
haddeeen officially announced to the inhabitants of New-Orleans, that Jackson 
was in possession of persuasive evidence, that a itate of peace existed, and the 
mUte had been discliarged, the door of Hall’s prison was thrown open, but not « 
release. He was put under a guard, who led him several miles beyond 
tfaeflimits of the city, where they left him, with a prohibition to return, 
raMeiltion of the treaty was regukariy announced, or the British shall have Mb 
the southern coast.’ 
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I laiti and useless display of usuroed power, astonished the inhabitants, 
dllffht, that, if the general feared the return of the llritish, the safety of 
^ Jeans would be better insured, by his recall of the militia, than by the 
hment of the legitimate magistrate. It was the last expansion of light, and 

jsptaiy rMil^etice, that precedes the extinguishment of a taper. 

the dawn of light, on Monday, the 13th, an express reached head quar- 
\ whli the despatch which had accidentally been misplaced, in the office of 
laeci’etaiy of war, tiiree weeks before. The cannon soon announced the ar- 
al of this important document, and l/iualher was indebted for his liberation, 
S*tira precaution, which Eaton says, the President of the United States had 
ken, to direct Jackbon to issue a proclamation for the pardon of all militaiy 
Pences." 

Judge Hall had suffered indignity without being disgraced ; 

I had submitted to physical force without yielding his spirit to 
debasement; or surrendering one of his official or personal 
His reward awaited him, and it is eloquently recorded 
W historian. 

v ** fairs return to the city was greeted by the acclamations of tlie inhabitants. 
Ijm^was the first judge of the Unfied States they had received, and they had ail- 
in him the distinguishing characteristics of an Amciican magistrate — a 
heart, dean hands, and a mind busceptible of no fear, but that of God. His 
' Bmneis had, eight yean before, arrested Wilkinson in his despotic measures, 
flh wos now looked upon to show, that if he had been unable to biop Jackson's 
steps, he would prevent him from exulting, in the impunity of hib tres- 


JXcXsf the District Attorney, has a fair claim to a participation 
in these honours. 

was anxious to lose no time, in calling the attention of the district court 
i of the United States, to the violent proceedings during Uie week that had fol- 
^.IqOred the arrival of the first messenger of peace ; but Hall insisted on a few 
being exclusively given to the maniicstation of the jrivoiis feelings, whu h 
tbd tennination of the war excited. He did not yid I to J^ick’s wishes till the 
The affidavits of the clerk of the distnct coutt, of tiie nuislul of the 
' iftfWd States, of the attonicy of Loualber, and of the commaiidLi at the bai* 
HUl^ were then laid before the court.” 

the ease presented to the court, was substantially such as ap- 
pears in the foregoing narrative. Hall was as resolute in his 
court, as Jackson at the head of an army ; the Judge was as fear- 
less in maintaining the law, as the General had been in trampling 
upoti it ^^On motion of the Attorney of the United States, a 
rule to show cause, why process of attachment should not issue 
against Jackson, was granted.’’ 

, On the return day, the General, accompanied by one of his 
appeared before the court, and presented his answer to the 
Some legal questions were discussed and decided on the 
griety of admitting the answer. Finally, the rule was made 
j)te, that is, the attachment was ordered. The Gcncrkl is 
[ Jj^eunted by bad advisers. 

** JWbNinVi adviaen now fbund he could not be defended on the merits, w^ 
the aUghteit of success^ as the attorney of the United States would probe. 
bly 4n|tW fixHn mm by intenogatories, the admission, that both Loualher and the 
judge were kept in prison, long after peiauasiYe evidence had been received at 


e 
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bead quarten, of the crsaation of the atate of They thereiim Teoemmend^ 
ed to fiim not to answer the interrogatories, which would authorize the in rimH u 
tion that he had been condemned unheard. 

*Mt appears that some of his party, at this period, entertaihed the hope that 
Hall could be intimidated, and prevented from proceeding further. A report 
was accordingly circulated, that a mob would assemble in and about the eonit- 
liouse---that llic fiirates of Banitaria, to whom tlie judge had rendered himself 
obnoxious before the war, by his ?cal and strictness, in the prosecution that h^ i 
been instituted against several of their ringleaders, would improve this opportUf^ 
nity of humbling him. Accordingly, gi'oups of them took their stands, in dif* * 
• ferent parts of the hall, and gave a shout when Jackson entered it. It is due to*^! 
Ill in to state, lli it it did not appear that he had the least intimation that a dw* • 
till bailee was intended, and his influence was honestly exercised to prevent dis- 
order.” ^ ' 

When the General was called, he addressed a few words ta 
the court, expressive of his intention not to avail himself of tboJ 
faculty to answer interrogatories.” The District Attorney 
addressed the court 
elusion he said, — 

*‘That credulity itself could not admit the proposition, that persuasive lev^ 
dcncc that the war had ceased, and belief that necessity required that violent 
measures should be persisted in to prevent the exctcise of the judicial 
of the legitimate tribunal, could exist, at the same time, in the defendaliA 
mind.” 

The defendant — General Jackson — ^resorted to a strange oqui* 
vocation to extricate hin^self. 

“ 1Mic general made a last effort to avert the judgment of the court a|pdl|al 
turn, by an asseveraAin, he had imprisoned Dominick A. Hall, and not theju4jlm' 
his attention was drawn to the affidavit of the marriial, in which he swore Jljk 
son had told him, * I have chopped the judge.* 

Wc come, with unaficclcd gratification, to the final triuiii|i(i 
of ihe law, in this contest with military power. 

‘‘ 'I'he coui't, desirous of manifesting moderation, in the piinidiment of Ae 
defendant for the want of it, said that, in consideration of the serviceathp genMl 
had rendered to his countiy, imprisonment should make po part of the sOiir 
tence, and coiideiniicd him to pay a fine of one thousand dollars and eolttl^ 
only.” 

Wc should indeed regret, if our history terminated these me- 
niorablc transactions here. Every reader will be anxious to leam 
— How did the impetuous spirit of the General, inflamed by his 
recent triumphs and glories in the field, receive the coodemila- 
tion of the law ? What bursts of passionate violence did he ex- 
hibit? What terrible explosion followed the sentence of the 
court ? Not a symptom or movement of the kind. He seemed 
to awaken, as from a tcmpestuoiis dream, ^^the helm of reason 
lost^” and to fall into the character of a good citizen with digni- 
ty and grace. 

Jackson’s coming out of the court-house^ his friends meured a 
in which he entere^ and they dragged it to the Exchange cdETee-hbiM wh« 
he made a speech, in the conclusion of which he observed, that, 'during the jn- 
^asioti, he had exerted every faculty in support of the constitution and laWSr^ 

• 


, with firmness, but good temper. In 

* 4 * 
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; diy, be had been called on to lubmit to their operation, under circum- 
i Irhich many persons mij^pht have deemed sufficient to justify resistance. 
_ rri ng obedience to the Jaws, even when we think them unjustly applied, 
I Che first duty of 'the citi/cn, he did not hesitate to comply with the sentence 
" rhad heard pronounced;* and he entreated the people, to remember the 
' i he had given them, of respectful submission to the administration of 

We heaifily wish that the scene had closed here, and the Gc- 
al had appeared no more on Mo/ But there was that 

itliin him which forbade a quiet and unresisting resignation to 
f discomfiture and humiliation. 

v'A few days aflcr, he published, in the dea Tioh, tlie answer he had of- 
fiei*ed to the distiict cour^ preceded by an exordium, in si Inch he complained, 
that the court had refused to hear it. He addedi that die judge * had indulged 
hnn^f on his route to Bayou Sarah, in manifesting apprehensions as to the fate 
4dr die country, equally disgp^ceful to himself, and injurious to the interest and 

g lifyof the state,* and concluded — ^should Judge Hall deny this statcniciit, 
nneral is prepared to prove It, fidly and satisfactoi ily.* 

' 7*The gauntlet did not long femaiii on the ground, and the following piece 
l(ptaured in the Louisiana Cornier.* 

” *lt is stated in the ihtroductmy remarks of General Jackson,’ that *on the 
Judg|e*s route to Bayou Sarah, he roamfested appichcnsions as to the safety ol 
.iho country, disgraceful to himself, and injurious to the state.* Judge Hall 
Wows full well,] iow eisy it is for one, with the influence and patronage of Gc 
Jackson, to procure certificates and affidavits, lie knows that men, usurp- 
ving^euthoiity, have their delators and spies and that, in the sunshine of impi rial 
dictatorial power, swarms of miserable creatures aie easily generated, from 
tbo unrounding corruption, and lapidly changed into the shape of bii//iiig in 
IbnOfirs. Notwithstanding which, Judge Hall declares that on his loute to 
Bcytsi Sarah, he uttered no sentiment disgiai eful to Ininsc^ oi injuiious to llie 
fUW He calls upon General Jackson, to fuinisli that full^nd siusfactoiv l\i 
^nceof his assertion, which he sa}s he is enabled to do.* The pledge was 

% redeemed.** 

dge Martin’s book is here brought to a ronclusion. uilli 
appropriate and forcible rcflcclions upon the duties and 
'.IQMMI of History, in afibrding lessons to men, higli in nullioiit} , 
tp^'bridle their passions ; to select capable and honest advisers, 
with other wise and wholesome admonitions. 

' We heartily unite with the Judge in his just and patriotic as- 
pirations in behalf of the Judiciary. 


Nm.-^ln quoting from our histoiy the anecdote respecting the resilience and 
s ^ .Fbnelpn in Canada, we do not intend to express a belief in its 

»ty. It is the first time we have heard that the c ckbrated auUior ni 
bus liad ever been in tlus country ; and, as Judge Martin docs not in 
Jim cf the authority onnvhksh the story is related, we know not what credit 
rattMed to. 
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Aht, IX . — Full and Accurate Method Curino 
siOf Discovered and Practised by 0. Halstsd. Nc 
1830. 


Every era has possessed its false prophet in religion, 
the days of Mahomet to those of Joanna Southcot and Fa 
^ Wright ; not that the race commenced with the former, 

* terminated with the latter ; the records of hjstqry^ sd]^] 
with examples of lying augurs/’ in every period prf(rk 
the career of the Impostor of Mecca, and our daily ei^ 
furnishes us with proofs that the tribe is by no me 
As in religion, so has it lihen, and still continues, in 
and the whole circle of science : pretenders to excc 
started up in every age, and althoul^ their efforts in the i 
of imposition have not been so qAmid es the exertions of ij| 
who have made religion their too]!, *tll^ have yet be( 
ficiently remarkable to excite the eage^ "attention of ma 
and sufficiently profitable to reward Uiemselves. Medical i 
in particular may boast of a numerous host of these wd 
it would far exceed the limits of this publication to tn 
progress of the charlatan, through the records of ancient 
lory ; for the sake of brevity, a retrospective glance muab j 
be directed beyond the fifteenth century, when the Bte^ 
of modern quackery” made his appearahee upon the 
.stage. In the year 1493, Phillippus Aureolus Tbeopb 
Paracelsus Boinbastus de Ilohenheim, was ushered into 
once, and at a very early age announced his discovery, 
lecogniscd principles of medical science were erroneouij^^ 
that in him alone was vested the art divine, to he^ 
jng ill."" Possessing a panacea capable, as he boasted, ofr*' 
all diseases, and even of prolonging life to an indefilito ] 
this empiric made war upon the health of maidkind, aM i 
after a life of the most infamous debauchery, be 
forty-eighth year of his age, with a bottle of the 
in his pocket The mantle of Paracelsus hasbeofi i 
and a rich inheritance of ignorance, insolenc 
queathed to a multitude of heirs ; Uie 
ever, would have been trifling, but fo|r thOj 
which renders these worthless possessido 
])ortance : during the last century, in pjHfticular, 
ants have attained an eminence truly aim Me 

admitted to be one of the noblest scit|ijtM, as tc . 

practice, to relieve the most irksome JOpbraints 
it is acknowledged to be a science towSbi upouLB^ oh 
tion, and so nearly aUied to oflier stfmee^ tUww pur 
impracticable without them ; mat i\ requires years of 
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ttHtCi, fathom its mysteries, and the undivided efforts of a mind 
H^tttprehend its purposes ; and yet we arc daily told of the 
■Mm extraordinary cures, and of the discovery of sovereign re- 
Ifbadies, in all cases and descriptions of disease, by individuals 
Krjio have never 

F ** Toll’d an hour in physic’s cause» 

m Or giv’n one thoun^t to Nature’s laws ” 

^y men, in short, who arc incapable of forming one rational 
Lopirn^’^ subject, and unprepared, by previous study or 

l^ioformation, 'to detect or remove one symptom. 

*It is an old and apt saying, that the wilder the tale, the 
' wider the car;” and experience proves, that from the nursery 
tto the tomb, no legend is too marvellous for the faith of the cre- 
« i^lous, and that in many instances, the more incomprehensible 
story, the more confirmee! is the belief. 

4 «o*'ln the numerous neWi|||epm daily published in the United 
States, a list of cures are detailed with sufficient precision to 
‘ satjpfy the sceptical, and sufficient plausibility to convince the 
ignorant, while a string of medicines is set forth, of such unri- 
valled excellence, that no disease is protected from their action; 
^the panacea of Paracelsus is rivalled, and c\(Ty calamity that 
afflict the body, from the crown of the head to the sole of 
^ foot, is at once relieved. Vegetable Powdcis,” Botani- 
* <sd$3rrup,” “Bilious Pills,” ^‘Jaundice Bitters.” “Eye Wa- 
ointments, &c. &c. arc proclaimed as veritable specifics 
i4>y these veritable physic-mongers: no disease is loo subtle, no 
’^1^ of symptoms too severe, for them to contend witli , they 
/shw meet the foe to conquer, and confer an immortalit\ on 
I' ImRUjag humanity and themselves. Thus they flouiish, the 
of the day, the impostors of the multitude, and, perhaps, 

I to^tfpesof themselves! ButifKcason, that plain and simple 
'aWtiftute, in its uooontrouled state, unfettered either by prejudice 
wOiultiess, can be brought to bear on the question between 
and mankind, how little will their claims appear ! Reason, 
in th(^ exertion of a capable authority, is taught to discriminate 
faiiiy^ and test candidly, and must therefore refuse the evidence 
tvtldered by folly, or something worse, by which ignorance is 

« WilKthe man of reflecting mind, and of candid judg- 
it the claims of these pretenders, and match the spccu- 
varicc and Ignorance with the conclusions of science? 
! Safety consorts with skill in every path of life ; he 
trust himself on the wide ocean with a man ignorant 
on ; nay, he would not trust a bale of merchandise 
and surely he >yiU not abandon his bark of existence 
mjind of a cherlAtan, who knows nothing of the prin- 
ciples art he pitufosses, and is altogether incompetent to 
steer Iflear of the numerous rocks and quicksands in the course of 
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life ; but a man of reflection and Judgment is not a very common*^ 
character ; he is surrounded by hundreds who examine not &r * 
themselves; and are easily deluded, by the faire.st promises, to » 
surrender their opinions to another’s guidance :'these are the sup* ' 
porters of quackery, and the cncouragers of those needy plun- 
derers, who would render medicine a farce, that they might 
practice jugglery the better. » 

If the system of man resembled a machine, which, once in* 
motion, continued an unvaried power, and retained an equality ^ 
of force, merely requiring, when deranged, the tightening of a^ 
screw, the readjustment of a strap, or the addition of a quai|l|[te < 
of oil, little knowledge would be required in the regulatiioi^»^^i. 
its functions; but when we find the constitutions of men aa lea- 
ned as their countenances, the affections of the body, numerttciaj 
and diversified, never preserving identically the same challj^'d 
ters in two cases, or requiring the sa4&e exact treatment in 
eases, apparently of the same nature, we discover that something \ 
more than the artifice of the quack is necessary in their govern- 
ment and repair. 

It would indeed be a Herculean task to administer the rod of 
correction to all the advertizing medical gentry of the day : 
could be done, and with justice to the community; but it wo^ ^ 
be wearisome. A champion, however, has recently entered .the 
medical arena, with whom we would fain contend, not only in 
the hope of conquest, but in thi expectation that others mky 
take warning by his defeat. With him we will now alone en- 
gage, and thus throw down our gauntlet 

A woik has very lately appeared, professing to be a “ New 
Mithod of Curing Dyspepsia, discovered and practised by 0> 
TIalsted of i\ev\-York.” This publication sails in the wake of e 
tolciabl} successful practice amongst the dyspeptics of the dUb 
who ha\c icsorted to the temple of our author with iaith 
ficient to promote a ( ure.” So long as this continued^^ all 
feicnce was of course out of the question, as every mdiv^** * 
possesses ail undoubted right to tamper either with his jddp 
or his money ; but when this aspirer after dyspeptic &mej, 
his concealment, and issues his discoveries and practiMI^'^ 
woild, he invites the battery of opinion, and rendetf tuiUtVeli 
once amenable to remark and investigation. A few words^kow- 
cver, on the subject of dyspepsia, may net be amiss, befi^ we 
take leave to reply to Mi. Halsted. « ' * 

This much abused term, is a compound of two Greek words, 
signifying <^bad concoction,” or bad dijMstion, alias indige!^ 
tion, and sufiiciently expressive of a cdnmtion in which the alt 
ments supplied to the stomadi arO figrt met by a vigorous and 
sufficient action for the purpoias of health ; but this definition, 
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I k^ever just, is not comprehensive enough for the genius of 
^^nkind. Thai genius, which, in former times, has sanctioned the 
ll^ellations of nervous disorders, and bilious complaints, as com- 
jl^lising nearly all others, has ndw selected the term of dyspep- 
'sjlt, as the covering for a multitude of real and imaginary woes; 

that when an invalid approaches with a variety of symptoms, 
^^nd a host of pains nr whimsies, he is at once pronounced to be 

\ • ^hebook before us, commences with a short account of the 
^ ^gans engaged in the process of digestion, copied from a peri- 
; odical work of the day, very good as far as it goes, and leaving 
) nothing to be desired on the score of brevity : our author then 
pursues his task, by a detail of the symptoms of what he calls 
dyhpepsia ; from what work he procured these, or from what 
unhappy wretch he could gain such a list of grievances, as he 
describes arising from indiigestion, docs not appear ; if they be 
in etistence now, the wciwM the one is burnt and the other bu- 
ried, the better. It is evident that Mr. Halsted is unaware that 
dyspepsia occurs, in one of two ways ; either as a primary affec- 
tion, or as a symptom of other diseases ; that he is unacquaint- 
odwith the share the liver, with its biliary apparatus, the pan- 
'creas, the spleen, the mesentery, the omentum, &e. take in di- 
gestion, and of the symptoms occasioned by an airection of those 
organs; it may therefore be adviscable to devote a few lines to 
the consideration of these points, as well for the satisfaetion ol 
the public, as for his instruction and tlie lmprov(Mncnt of his 
second edition. Dyspepsia, or indigestion in its sim])l(' lorin. 
O^rs either as a disease of debility, or as a cons(*queiiet ol e\- 
the first arises from numerous causes, and seldom exists 
; al6ae : the secretion of the gastric juice is not only unpaired, 
the ofiice of no organ continues In a state of activit}, all 
'' suite feeling the result of that general depression affecting tlie 
ijlteib St large : the second may be referred to the stomach itself. 

' se\ niteiHl meet from over-feeding, or indulgence in spirituous 
liqfteWb 'Dyspepsia, occurring as a symptom in other diseases, 
sppters mider numerous charaoliers, either from the eficcts of 
sytfi|mthy, or from an extension of the malady to the stomach 
be readily granted that all the symptoms describ- 
mlstedf tl^ place, in consequence of an affection 
‘^ich, either primarily or secondarily ; but to assert 
the results of a bad concoction of the viands we eat 
id to act accordingly,' is to misunderstand the mean- 
, as well u the treatment of a disorder. 

, in this Work, thl^t .dyspepsia is Protean in its sy mp- 
ngle and untiOfm in its nature ; the very reverse is 
I symptoms are of a single character, and of an uni- 
Ik, while its nature is variable and inconstant. A dys- 
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peptic will complain of a want of appetite, a degree of squeamish*- 
ness and irritability, eructations, heart-burn, pain m the head, 
stomach, and bowels, with costivencss ; his tongue will be fur- 
led, and his pulse a little increased m strengtH and quickness. 
To use the lanc;u*igc of Dr. Armstrong, *Uhc most constant 
sympfonis of (l3^spepsia, aic a fuircd tongue, flatulence of the 
stomach, and fre tfuliKss, or depression of spiiits,’^ he goes on 
to say, ^Uhese may arise primarily from disorder or disease in 
the stomach itself, or they may depend upon an affection of the 
biain, li\er, bowels, or some other remote or adjacent part^^ 
The nature of dyspepsia depends totally upon its cause, and 
wheic so many circumstances may occasion it, it is difficnlt to 
imagine one more variable. The important organs before all&ded 
to, so necessary to the economy of life, arc all liable to the iiiost^ 
scveic visitations of disc ase. Not to be too prolix, lake, foi* the 
s ikc of example, the first on the kst, the liver : both in tho 
acute and chronic forms of inflammation of this viscus, how im* 
))ortant a change is wrought in the digestive functions, how en- 
feebled does the system become during us continuince, and hoW| 
futile would be the attempt to relieve the malady by merelj?^ at- 
tacking one of its symptoms’ And so, of the other viscera,^ 
maiked when in a morbid state by peculiai charactcnstics, nol; 
only afl( r(ing then own action, but all the parts in their neigh^‘ 
hoiiihood, tlu stomach is ( nt of the gicat centres of the systm 
111 p u 1 icul ir , ind > ct, u ii h all ih' sc facts in review, are we pre- 
sent(d uilh a list of ulnicnts as dependant upon an impt-oprie- 
1 > 111 digestion, whuh may m all piobability (at least the greater 
put ()1 lluni) l)( traced to a souiee totally different. A careful 
disci nun uion of the origifi of disease is as necessary as |iny af- 
1(1 tic It me 111, which can never, indeed, be applied with a rea- 
sonable cliincc of success without it 

Ml II listed u commends a change to a more temperate'cli- 
mate, ti celling, legulai cxcicisc, particularly on hoiri^bgok| and 
above ill, model at ion in eating and drinking ; ^ssern&i;, Caatg 
tlus( inc tns of leioveiy lie neglected, thiitgs will 
on fiom bad to worse. Astonishing! These oew precej/^ 
the p( n of such a distinguished practitioner, cannotlje'tocMAly 
cxtolh (I, and should be classed with the recommeodal^ w old 
Pair, your heed cool by temperance,* yoQlr ftetehurm 

by excicise ; never eat but when yoa are hungry, nordliiiV hut 
when nataro lequiros iL” Had the author stopped her^ tiiere 
would have been no occasion fora r^oioder to hisVork; for di* 
rrctions so admirable could only have obtained a ready com^ 
anre. In addition, however, to these usual modes of recovenag 
health and appetite, we are put in pOttession of a few others, as 
purely original as can be imagined-~but of these anon. 

Ml lialsted arranges dyspepsia in three stages he has the in- 
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it, the confirmed, and the complicated ; in other words, 
Bpsia in its comnionccnient, in its continuance, and in its 
lion with other affeclions. The two first may undoubtedly be- 
n|| to dyspepsia, but the last, or complicated stage, is the one 
wKich we must object; it is said, that this occurs when other 
rgans are deianged, and a double set of symptoms pioduced; 
when the patient will be £aid ta die of livci complaint, an af- 
,leetion of tiic lungs, marasmus, dysenteiy, diarrhoea, or some 
^^omalous complication of all these aficclions, conveniently 
R classed by the Doctor when he renders his account to the sex- 
Dn, under the sweeping term, consumption.” The medical pro- 
gression will doubtless appreciate the value of the connexion 
whidh Mr. Halsted is anxious to establish between the physi- 
^eian and the respectable ofiScer who acts as the last gentleman- 
pusher to mankind, and duly estimate the candid and gcnilcmar- 
mode of introduction of both parties to the public, 
dyspepsia, Mr. H. c^ntipuea, is the original fountain from 
fvbence all this mischief, described in bis third stage, proceeds ; 
fthus, according to him, a catarrh, pneumonia, and the numerous 
^.^iseases attacking the respiratory organs, as affections of the 
are occasioned by dyspepsia; the liver cannot be affected 
«bllt oy dyspepsia; marasmus jiroccccls from dyspepsia; dysentc- 
ry'Aepcnds on dyspepsia; and even diarrhcci must own dyspep- 
sia a| Its parent. The effects of cold and clamp, of obsliuctcd jiei- 
^ ion, of scrofulous tendencies, and a Ihoussnd othei causes, 
‘^r^ought; dyspepsia rcais its htad as the sole parent ot 
1 little doubt can be entertained, that iii Dh i vent oi a man, 

I weakened by sickness, falling and bicaking his Ic^g, this 
jtic monitor would call the case dyspeptic (lactuic. ill 
tbe |K»or patient who peruses the ])agcs of liis woik be call- 
unhappy dyspeptic;” and if he be not so ahead} ,1a e.in- 
lllltVss4 lonp;, if attention and eonviclion go hand in hand, 
before the discoviwy of such an accumulation of honors, and all 
;^refeiTe4 ^ bis own person, will tender him a fit subject foi the 
^f.e 3 q[|eriment 8 . Some of thisc symptoms aie of too extra- 
a tbaracter to be passed over without notice : coldness 
eadi'ears, and eyes, difficulty of speech, and a jarring 
the chest, numbness and coldness at the stomach, and 
ifs a weight as ff a lump of lead were theie : if this be 




I ^ Who breathes, must suffer i and who thinks, must mourn, 

^ ne alone is b]tp8s*d, who ne’er was boin.” 

i^ggain, our author has been told by a sufferer, that he 
, a number of wires passed up from the stomach to the 

and there ramifying into small branches, communicated a 
^rt of jarring or vibrating sensation to each particular nerve, 
is a perfect musical case of a dyspeptic, who has a sort of 
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piano*forte stomach ; we might fancy him exclaiming in the 
guage of Shakspeare, — 

** This music mads me ; let it sound no more ; * 

For though it have help’d madmen to their -wits^ 

In mCf it seems, it will make wise men mad*^’ 

Then come pains betweeu;^ the shoulders and in the small of >: 
the back, cramps, stitches, pains in joints, with universal 
ness and weariness.” This is as bad as the plague^;^ very 
derness of agonies. Heaven guard us from them ! To crowft 
the sufferings of Caliban under the magical touches of Prosj);e!f5^ 
ro arc applied to the wretched dyspeptic, who has 
night, and side-stitches to pen his breath up; old.cramp&?.(pne^^> 
attack is not sufficient) shall rack him and fill his bones, 
aches, making him roar so loud, that beasts shall tremble'^lrh*"'^ 
din this is the very climax of bodily suffering — long 
all be preserved from the Halsted Dy^epsia I . . ? ' 

Error in diet, and want of proper 'exercise, arc correctly as- 
signed as two great causes of this disease; the former as resp^ 
the quantity, quality, time and manner of taking food, and the'li|i 
ter as it affects persons of a sedentary habit. These causes 
actual dyspepsia, or a bad concoction of the food in the stonia^ 
from whence the evils described arise \ and which are suffio^^ 
of themselves, without adding to the list those affections, 
dant upon diseases of other organs, although occupying tbe'^*'J 
mach as their seat, and all of which our author has iudiscrimi-^ f 
nately classed under A/.y sweeping ternij dyspepsia. A v^ry | 
cumiiion error of diet, as respects tlie time and manner of tat^jpj^!^ 
food, is not treated of with sufficient force, when its baneful’-'^n-* 
dency is considered : — the custom that prevails, of diniug 
a very sliort period, sometimes only a fewminutes> andretu^ii^^ 
ing imniediutcly to the avocations of >the day ; the.food/ia^iPPt ^ 
to the stoinacli only half masticated, atid the sysJpT 
subjected to exertion, during which, the proceed 
cannot take place. If we make a hearty me^l, and 
cccd to labour of any kind, the food remains 
altered state ; whereas, if wc give a short repose, f 
by assuming an easy posture, and parti^ly 
membrance of past, and the prospect of ’TOuire © 
in fact, the whole business of life a shorUrcst, as far W>1i 
the stomach will perform its office wl^ f^ase and cef 
Halsted devotes one section to the eom^oration 
cular condition of the stomach iu dysj^sia;” aad as lie 
fesses that doctors differ oh tbtS subji^^ he kindly lends }\ij 
sistance to relieve their indecision, by“roundly asserting 
it Consists mainly, in a debUity,or loss of ppwer of action 
the muscular coat of the stoniach.” That a feebleness of the dp 
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;.rttuiy affect the muscular coat of the stomach, is far from a 
^I^DCtrine ; but the idea that dyspepsia mainly depends upon 
E^tfnse, is certainly as new as it is startling: the very mean- 
^pf the word would dispose us to consider that any want of 
[on in the stomach, preventing ^e due concoction, or the 
.-^.aking down of alin^ent for t^ purposes of nourishment to 
he .fr^m^, would apply to it, ai^ strictly speaking, it w;ould ; 
|tlQt lhat the, muscular coat is alone, or the most powerful agent, 
reducing the food to piilp or chyme; it is one of the many 
forces in the service of natur^. It must be remembered that di- 
^gestion,' hpwever well coj^menced in the stomach, is not per- 
fectied there; that, in tl|9.:irorde of Dr. Mason Good, ^*it ranges 
throiigh a wide spreadbf Ifgans closely sympathizing with each 
• other, and each,, when ' di^rdei^^, giving rise to dyspepsia/" 
y Af^'the formation pf c]b|^e/and the food has passed the pylo- 
’irip'in^ce of the stomep^lfl^tthf^i^dds a new process in the du- 
•pidenuih, when it is convfl^jii foto chyle, probably by the action 
Ijof.the bile, although this is' appoint not absolutely determined by 
i^faysiological experiment; ey^ now, digestion is only half fin- 
3^ed, the lacteals (a class of - absorbing vessels particularly nu- 
{l&erpus in the duodenum, and also existing in the larger intes- 
/ttoes) take up this fluid, for the purpose of conveying it into the 
'thprecic duct, which terminates in the left subclavian vein, nor 
(^Isthpfojtal process of digestion completed, until, in the language of 
y thplpluthor above quoted, has been exposed to the action of the 
^;utinosphere, travelling, for this purpose, through the lungs, when 
; it^C 9 mes completely assimilated with the vital fluids.’^ 1 Fence, 
/although the meaning of dyspepsia must be restricted, as its de- 
'^riyuions demand,^ the. term, dij^estion, bears a much more ex ten- 
sigaification*ihan it generally receives, and any error in its 
proceM foay.be pj^perlydeaomina^^^ ^/^digcstion ; however, Mr. 

dyspepsia as equivalent to indigestion, 
adopt the same phraseology. Now, as di- 
fjjOmplicated a nature, how will Mr. II. explain 
%iB-^eiOtioe*to th^^ioiUBCular coa^ of the stomach as a chief cause 
ijof iis^earah'gemenit Is he so admirable a pathologist as to discri- 
'Cjl^^wfaen okll^ to a case of dyspepsia, whether, to use his 
Ciooiisfo in a diminished quantity or vitiated 
gastric ih' a morbid secretion from the inner 
stomach, or from a peculiar acid generated there; 
Onic inflamtiiaiioa of the mucous membrane of that 
y^torpid state^^of the liver and a deficient .secretion of 
jiasion it: it would appear that such conditions 
Ihen prdduee. their di&rent symptoms, requiring a 
Nfoatment;’^ but it frequently happens that these cases, 
Ithemselves, detereiine prmcipally to the stomach, and 
ijfaft^ngt apparent to the keenest eye in any other organ upon the 
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first attack. Besides, it is the practice of* Mn Halsted, 

discovers that the digestive apparatus i 0 :^^pot origin^Iy 
but that a chronic innanunation of .t^ie sipmach/or a torpor, (f ' 
the liver, prevails, to moi\fy his treatinenl^}, tiiis, at all events, •, 
is ne^v doctrine, to treat ikiflammation and tailor upon modified^' 
principles. If, however, djagffpsis is so slight an affair in hiri 
hands, let him, without delayfinforin his country mea at What f 
^ college he studied, and what were his plans of improvement;— - 
* Pathology is a difficult science, and needs mentors /to' poinit’OvA 
the best paths for its attainment. 

The muscular coat of the. stomach haa undoubtedly its.pd^^l^' 
office to perform, and, failing in its .Rations, it may, 
junction with other causes, l^d tO ^^^psia; but to fix iipm; 
this, in partieular, is to negative the eTOCts of other organa,;||^ 
to deceive both your patient and .youip^. 

One of the most important work appan^l 

under the title of ^^tbe state of the^jl^j^ muscles du^ii^ 
dyspepsia;’^ which is pronounced ,1)6 a very characteriidic^ 
feature of the disease, never yet nf^iced by writers on theiH^*;^ 
jf^.ct, or particularly attended to by physicians. It would' 
tainly have been somewhat strange for medical writers to 
large upon a syihptom of one disease, which . absolutely beloi!i{^? 
to another ; or for physicians to attend to what they coiild 
detect; and it is equally singular, that th|i very characteruijjp"^ 
feature should only have favoured Mr. Halst^ and bis pa* 
tients with a visitation. Whenever the muscles of the abdomen 



arc in a state of constriction, as described by him, the 
cause is spasm of some part of the intestinal canal, produced^]^- 
roiicy either of an accidental nature, arising from some^mid^ 
ingesia, whicli irritate the bowels without producing dt^bce^ 
attended with griping j)ains and distention, 

Iravtion of lh(t abdominal muscles^ with costivejieifcl^y^V< 

bilious form, closely allied to bilious diarrhoea and 

gciiy.) These arc the varieties of colic 

founded with dyspepsia, particularly tbe 

symptom alludccl to has little or nothing to do with 

the stomacii, but depends chiefly upon acrid 

have passed from that organ, to exercise 

lies upon the intestines; the sufferin|s of'l^: 

thctically described, may at once be referre&'Wja fif 6f 

which a due want of care rendered ve^^fijimnfSnt ; ' 

Pass we* now to the treatment, pr^i8i|l|^&t a 
coach led to the discovery of its advteta|fea,* and ca^yj^g 

. the same time) of our abdominal mi^IOB) lest the 
laughter should occasion one of tbe mt^alar spasms so 
dreaded by our author. The plan is divided into four compar# 
merits; ticltling, pickling, ironing, aiid throwing up the bowels. 
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Wf> titling is performed by gentle taps and slight pushes in 
of toe (rtomach. (tl^o «^ld bear H? It would throw 
pto#patients out of ten into eOftvulsions!) The pickling, by 
up the patient from tab chest to the hips with flannel 
wrung out in a mixture of emtal parts of hot vinegar and 
^Water. (This at all events tendsto aeqo him.) The ironing, by 

r ailing a coarse dry tpwel olpfae bowels, and passing over 
1 *'a bottle filled with boiling water, or, what is better, a 
common flat-iron, such as is used in smoothing linen, hmttd as 
warm as can well be borne, for fifteen or twenty minutes.” 
Jdake an ironing-board of a patient’s bowels! This is worse than 
all! a man might conlwg^to be tickled and pickled — but to iron 
him for twenty mianAtfMMiercy on us ! the very thought is su- 
d^fic. 

'The throwing up of tim bovrels comes the last : fancy Mr. 
Halsted seated on &e bf his patient, and facing him ; 

then placing his right )^d upon ihe lower part of the abdomen, 
in such a manner, as to ewot a lodgment (we quote his word>>) 
as it were, under the bowel(i,t infiering them to rest directly upon 
file edge of tlie extended ^m, and then, by a quick but not 
violent motion of the hand, in an upward direction, the boweb 
ato thrown up much in fhe same manner as in riding on horse- 
4iwk, a sensation being communicated like that produced by a 
ali^t blow. (It is dilQlcult to imagine who is entitled to the 
greatest admiration, the practitioner or tlic patient) This treat- 
metit, it is said, will goncially cficct an incieise in the stiength 
of the pulse, a warmth in the exticmities, and a gentle pcrsjnra 
tipn. So we should imagine: if such a mode of iiding, with onc*^ 
bowels in another man’s hands, will not produce pcrspiialion, 
wh'at will ? The position of the suflTerer, during the last most 
reqiarfcable process, may be occasionally altered, the practitioner 
tltatioo behind him; or he may be placed with his back 
agjunst tbp wall, whilst all these freedoms aie taken with his 
bo^elfa Mayp mpre,— he may be instructed to perform the ope- 
r^^oo'olti^lils own person. 

** IVer *1 not for laughing, 1 should pity him.” 

This, theny i$ the Halstedian treatment ! 

fomter tales of qpeckery, reduced to the administration 
piUa.(,g|^ must be abandoned in favour of the 
^^%IWdl^og anoBcoaring process of the great medicad wizard 

by a tap, and cures by a flat-iron; and 
[may be difficult to conceive the chain of ideas by 
imagination can connect the bumpings cf a stage-coach 
i *operation8 we Have described, we may exclaim,-— 

•* Your art 

As wdttiayt teach an ass to scour the pUin, 

And bend obe^ent to the forming rein,** 



as cure dyspepsia ; still, we must y Wt admiration to the 7 
novelty of invention, and t6 jthe it^|^uity of application of 
these stomach and bowel working WOtiidfiim. 

It unfortunately happens sometimes, that the dyspepsia is 
connected with inflamed stomach, in whieU ca^ the punening 
pmedee IS death We ha vp^ he ard from eminent physicians, 
that several lives have, with^jmeir knowledge, been ei^anger*- 
ed by it Moreover, the real indecency of the Halstedian pro- 
cess, particularly in the case of women, has greatly shocked 
even the medical observers. 

Before we dismiss this book from actual review, we i^ll 
vote a short space to its probable upon the pobKCi and 
upon the best means of counteracting its tendency. * ^ 

Man, like a child, is amused by a novelty, and tickled^ tf 
a straw.’’ His reason too often stopps not’’ to inquiry beftlv 
a leady surrender, and what is least; pemprefaensible will oec^ ^ 
sionally receive the readiest credence: bare assertion is admitmA « 
without proof, the rhodomontade of enthusiasts passes for goSr « 
pci, and the ^Meather and pruiieHe^ ofjmpostors are regarded 
as commodities of sterling value. Ko wonder, then, that success 
attends a certain race, who are willing to prey upon the infirmi^ 
of reason , that the mountebanks of former days are emulated w 
the quacks of the present time , that Mr. Halsted has met wim 
abundincc of patients, and a reedy sale for his work : a hope of 
lelief from disease acts as a stimulant to faith, but ** Hope is a 
cut -tail dog in some affairs ” 

It is Slid of Dr Cameron, one of the most remarkable chirlsf 
tans of his day, that when reproached by a physician conccTh- 
ing his deception on the public, he replied, **Out of tWOn^ 
pci sons who pass this house in an hour, nineteen are fboll wpo 
come to niL, whilst the one wise man applies to yOU — ^which has 
tne bettei jiiacticc ^ Believe me, doctor, that aItho(li|^%e 
seek the wise in your person, the fools Will find mooualt^ 
exactly is this assertion fulfilled in the preseqt dqjK ^ 
man, who values his he alth is his greatest cart}iljr bli^ ^^ ^ 
to resign it to the caic of one who knows nplilko VmtBgi 

tiust, who e? mot comprehend the principles y 

pends, the cause which deranges it ; Of oicj^t 
organ requiring assistance : common nenaedni 
any communication between a wise man And ^ ^ ^ 

the multitude will flock to the snare, or swaBowflie mACf 
gulls, and then the victims; the nostrumiih injuriMS osr^jpil 
as they may be, find ready mouths for their reeepftiqnt 
mas, willing ears , and the system of IVir. Habtod, ready 
ferers Is it not to be lamented, that p man who claims a i 
above this multitude, will sometimes forget khnaelf so far j 
iollow their route, heedless of ftie lines of Hwace‘ — 
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, leaves the track of reason to tread in the steps of folly ; 
iht may perhaps retrace them, and if an injured, yet a wiser 
jf. Not ^ the generality, — ^they puraue an ignis fatuus, 
».ieh, dazzling th^ir perceptions as it lures them on, at 'last 
^^aveS'them in the mire (from wileh no skill perhaps can ettri- 
|Ceate them) to curse themselves and their deceiver. 

The exertion of medical science is sufficient for the removal 
of diabases capable of cure, and is unaccompanied by the risk of 
otiiers in their place : quackery, on the contrary, at- 
What it cannol^-fr^ ignorance, perform, and frequently 
ijCa^WShCs a malady «o|nhore serjous character than the one it 
jf igro sed to relieve. ' medical man, aware of the structure 
jupm human form, of the disposition and arrangement of its 
^ISvcral parts in a state Of jhealth, is gradually led to a considc- 
ittion pf their conditiod In disease : that grand master, expe- 
rience, enables him to discriminatp between the cause and effect 
of morbid action; a long attention to'the detail of ])raetice gives 
him power over a list of reteedies whose properties he has ascer- 
tained by observation ; and in addition to all this, his daily 
thoughts arc engaged in the investigation of sickness in its many 
forms, and, frequently, his midnight oil expended, while lie jie- 
ruscs the observations, and profits by the resoauhes of others. 
Again, the advertising quack is frequently an uiilelterod, nevr^i 
a well-informed man, at least on medical topics : liis edu(.Uion, 
his habits, his purposes, are all foreign to science ; the first has 
tiO^beoO devoted to the accomplishment of a particulai dutv • 
tho second have not received that polish, or acquired that deli- 
*0M^fO necessaxT in the hour of sickness and distress ; and the 
tlurd^ai^ directed solely to the purposes of gain, rather than to tlie 
asdstiP g ht s fellow-creatures ; and y^ct such a cha- 
tsAsIr tods tIUpport To the individual who can depend upon 

metis,’’ and so 

" * ' all thatJiSUi been said of the ex'^rtions of the charlatan 
1 (he of mankind, particularly as far as dys- 

1 qoDcejAm, it is due to the medical profession, to state 
ums^y nttij^fiiirly advance, to entitle them to the good 
m the publie,dn the cure of this much talked of affec- 



j, who utldqitrtands what he is about, knows very 
case of this nature comes before him, that it may 
a vviety of causes ; that it may arise in the stomacli 
of di^tive power, from the small intestines by a 
chymification; that it may depend 
tm of the large intestines, or exist merely 



as a symptom of an ..affection, in otfa^. Sedentary .ha' 

or irregularities of diet, are causes wt]^^. .may be 'supposed 
act locally on the digestive organs, ibe^lblves ; *but the histpi^^ 
of a case will generally show that t^e. dewgement pf the 
live organs is secondary. W^nn it arises IfrpA irritating 

can only be produced thrbuj^ the medium of the sensorid;^^^ 
when it is idiopathic, it frec^^ntly ojriginates in causpi whi^4 
affect the nervous system primarily ; 8uch;.as anx|nty 9 ,.tpQ gre^ 
exertion of body and mind, and impure air ; in marly instancei^ ' 
the nervous irritation which has induced the diseasej^\^f^^^^ 
trivial, is only kept up by the reactic^ oj^its effects. 

Abcrncthy, one of the luniinaries^ o^^dern medipArS 
The first.duty of a physiciin, is to asceirta| 

what source indigestion proceeds^ aha' to frame Jiis tfea| 
accordingly. To act upon one sytUiin of. cure, like our fi 
Mr. Halsted, in a disease arisi^ j^mia^eh a variety of ci( 
stances, would be as reasonable' as: ap|)]^ing splints to' an 
wlicn the tliigh happens to, be.fra(;^r^ ; but enough, we'i 
hope, has been said to disabuse the ia^iind of the public of 
dilection for these pretenders. Dyspepsia is a disease thai;;^ 
existed for ages, and through ages has it readily been cured. In 
simple form there is no mystery about it, and when it becoui^^ 
ccniplicated, it requires iikuc than the knowledge of a qua6k|tp^. 
master it. Conlidenec in a medical attendant, and an adheremoe 
lo his directions, will surely suffice now,a»in former tiines;Jand; 
if ihe public will restrain a longing after novelty, and abandon 
those. “ >vho rather talk than act, and rather kill than .cur^^^.|ii 
short, who work upon their prejudices by artifice, we shall War 
less of dyspepsia, simply because it exists too frequentljr but, 
in their own fancies. True, there is a c^^ain class, With 
mental, as well as bodily infirmities, w^o, worn dowir 
praved habits, or suficring under weakened intellect w® 
mit the wildest chimeras to haunt them ; byp!ObW“^‘*^‘*^^^ 
he met with every day, and these may be,^fit :pati 
charlatan, or legally subjected to the ticklings ,piokiii^;i 
ing of Mr. Halsted : extraordinary maladies 
ordinary experiments. 

The absurd and improper treatment prepaid 
have noticed, can afford but little hope to , 
driacal dyspeptic ; he may fly to any lAei^ur^, 
perate or ludicrous ; for ^^aminddise^ffno mei^iciii"^ 

Let others, however, who cannot plead a malady^ ^ 
an excuse for resorting to such p^ctice, be 
most of ihe affections^rising irom, or confoundm;.^! 
sia, it is unavailing, and may prove injurioiu|):. There 
diseases which it is impoMble that Mr. 9tjbp||^can dir^^ 
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^ which he would apply his irons and hot* 
mS^KI^Is and rinegal*, at the risk of his patient’s safety. 
PMQw views may be sound if adapted to the animal economy of 
M 4^«e> but are certainly unauitaDie to the constitution of a man. 
^'/We would say; then; to the public; in conclusion ; be cautious 
you trust your health and lives with those who neither cotn- 
ra^hend the nature of the one, nor the value of the other-^ud 
^^ho would exclaim behind your backs, with Shakapeare’s Auto- 
iyeus, merdy altering the description of his wares > 

’ "Hat ha!, what a ihol Honesty u! and Tnist, his sworn brother, a veiy rim* 
pie sentlemm I I hare sold aH my trompety < not a counterfrit stone, not a 
nba^ (^laSs; pomander, bnieolMBhIed>aoK, ballad, knife, tape, glove, sboerie, 
biOodai^ liotiwing, to keep flWflMk feUmmaUiig : they throng who diould buy 
ftMMOB if my tiiuets had bsp^liWpwed, and brought a benedietion to the 
(aqivt'hy whidunesna, I atW wwas pUne was best in picture, and, what 1 
agi^to my good use I temeittbhssd.** 

r* ^0 the gentle pretendWithoiBselves; we have but a few words 
to njr at parting : — 

** Out you impostors, 

Quack-salving cheBllm> ttountebanki^youi skill 
Is to make sound mtlk aidEg and dek men, kill.” 


. Aet. X.— bank op tub united states. 

L'*r>i‘Jtiport qf the Committee of Way's and Means of iJu 
Ohftee tf Sepresentatives of the United States, to whith 
tops T^ertei so tauifih of the Presidenfs Message as relates 
io lAd JBemk tf iht United States. April l3Ui; 1830 ; pp. 

91. 9vo. 

i.-'-iisHtige ^ the President qf the United States to both 
JSfsiises tf Cohgtess. December 8th; 1830. 

WbUh the Frasident first presented the question of rechartcr- 
I Dps itenk of dio United States to the national legislature, at 
'Sl jjjwhi ng of Che session of 1829-30, the measure was viewed 
'"nipnBBl}yhy d^erent men. We do not speak of the vulgar 
^ "“tltuans, ^dBBt and small, who approve or condemn 
‘ 'y idl measures of the government, but of that 
and indepdodent claas, who ask nothing of any 
.tiian that it shall do its duty ; and who judge of 
seeim to be legal, useful, and wise. To some the 
1 appeared to be highly ol^ectionable. The bank 
six y^an to ruu; and, consequendy, they said, 
0{(iibss*fior the next had any control over the sub* 
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ject Nor could it furnish matter of lepslation, they addt. ^ 
whilst prerident Jackson remehied in a£Bbef unless he diontdf*'' 
by being elected for a second term, giv«<|us sanction to a ^iii< 
ciple which he had pronounced impolitic end dangerous. To 
have brought forward the subject, under these circumstance^ . 
with no very doubtful intimation of his own wishes, was as un- 
neeessary as it was unusual, end imjdied a want of confidence in ^ 
those who were ultimately to decide the question. . 

To others, however, this early notice of the sttlnect seemed • 
to be justified by its importance, and they thought that the pub> 
lie could not be too soon engaged in discussing the merite qf a^ 
question which in so many ways conderned the genetuffndfiim' * 
Of this opinion seemed to be the >dbmmittce of the ^we^ of 
representatives, to which this part of'the message was relMsd. 
and which, alter giving the sttbjeet a full consideration, ro^hiq^ 
in favour of renewing the charter Of the present bank, 
against the substitute for it which the president had ventured toP 
suggest ^ i 

The subject being thus fairly before the people, and in fiuit^ 
undergoing a very thorou^ investigidioa in the public journal 
it was expected that the president would be contented with baT-' 
ing done his duty on the occasion, and, if not silenced tbp'* 
gentle dissuasive of the s'^nate, or the bold and uncomproqilnna « 
logic of the house, he would merely regret that truth should 
Ik- so hoodwinked by prejudice, or that error should have fouud ' 
so many apologists and supporters in those august bodies, and 
iliat he would leave the question where it properly belonged** 
and where he himself had placed it — ^with ** the legidature and 
the jiroplc.” It was, then, with no little surprise, perceived, 
that the succeeding annual message, which is at the head of 
aiticlc, had brought the same subject to the no^ce of the lejp^'' 
laturc, consisting precisely of the same indivlaudt as bsdwa, 
when nothing was pretended to have occurred td induce thpUkf “ 
change their former opinion, and when the only rdlspu ^ 
had been given, at the preceding session, for inyjLdfr** ‘ 
sideratlon of what neither required nor admitted 
gislation, no longer existed. Public atteuttoa t 
drawn to the subject The stockholders of the ’ 
profiting by the good management of the insttig 
naturally wish the charter renewed, had* tliikPa ^ 
trusting to the omnipotence of trutti, had every | 
investigation and discussion— and all titose whp 
by the new national bank, or who felt themselves 1 
the wishes of the administration, had opposed dwtPbpata^efJ 
charter, through the prints devoted to the same i ‘ * 

When the avowed purpose of the presi^t 
completely answered, by his first communed 
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j to ask what could have prompted the second? Were 
..’{ties in both houses of confess personally hostile to the 
^.„t, or upftiendly to his administration ; and was it neces- 
rjbr him to defend himself from party prejudice by an appeal 
he people? That could not be; for it is notorious that the presi- 
t’s friends, personal or political, are most numerous in both 
Zlhouses) and this advantage is a daily theme of party boast and 
"'Wngratulation. Were the chairmen of the respective committees 
his political opponents, and did they insidiously endeavour to 
bring his party into disci edit for the purpose of advancing their 
own ? But they were among his most zealous adherents— nay, it 
m^y be questioned whether there was a single individual in the 
l^ted States to whom the president was more indebted for the 
Usaiion of his charaefeer b^foie the people, than to Mr. 
)^e, who wrote otM pf the rpfiorts ; — unless it might be to 
.Adams, when seoretaiy of state. Was it then expected, thit 
V>uae of representatives, which had disicgardcd his rccom- 

• AOndation, would now approve his project ? It is impossible 

• that the president or his advisers could have believed they 
would carry their complaisance so far. They must have known 

the subject would referred to the same committee, com- 
'^jRnSd^of the same persoos, as that of the preceding year, and 
who would be likely, it they loportcd at all, not only to sup- 
port their first opinions by further arguments, hut to express 
*vthd!r disapprobation of a •course so wanting iii respect to the 
M legislature, and so little calculated to promote ]i.irmoiiy bctwcf n 
t^crent branches of the govcrnmriit As, then, we att 
K»,»jnfened to give the negative to all these suppositions, we 
I^^IHl^Mi^ithat the object of Uiis extraoulinar} course 1ms hten 
jpflUjBqqe^public opinion. It seems essential to the views ol 
P^ppeset^t'eataBt itive of the United States, to put down the pre- 
' sajiional banh, and to erect another on its ruins ; and fins 
l,icV0Uriiw purpose it hopes to attain by bringing the president's 
find offieial influence to bear on the question ; and, un- 
forms pf the constitution, to appeal fiom his party in 
I congress, tp wpStrty in the nation. 

J Ota the dimW'tir good faith of this course we w ill not make 
CQmqu^t ; wt since the question is tlius brought before the 
win cheerfully meet it, and inquire how far the mea- 
"‘’mmenfiad by the president, against the opinions of the 
esentatives Qf,1hp people, seems caiculated to ad- 
^ interest,'tir to promote a distinct and peculiar 
11 f^lessly, though temperately, examine the 
sUionS, both as to the existing national bank 
. substitute ; and wc shall look at tlic subject witli 
he puj^^ic good, for we have no other interest in 
Vwhat is common to cvciy citizen of the Unit- 
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ed States. We know that there is much good sense in ^this nt* 
tion, and although there is a full share of prejudice too, yet no 
one need despair, that the former, if properly Addressed, will 
eventually prevail. 

That part of the Message which relates to the bank is in these 
words, — 


“ The importance of the principles involved in the inquiry^ whether it will 
be proper to re-charter the Bank of the United States, requires that 1 ahould 
* afpiin call the attention of congress to the subject. Nothing Ois ooeorred to les- 
sen, in any degree, the dangcis which many of oui citizens apprehended fram 
th.it institution, as at present organized. In the spirit of improvement and ccfl^ 
promise which distinguishes ourcountiy and its institutions^ it becomes us 
quire whether it be not possible to secure the advantages afforded by tb» pnp' 
sent bank through the agency of a bank of the United States, so tnodited in ns 
principles and structure as to obviate constitutional and other objecUoni*- ' . 

It is thought practicable to omnize such a bank, with the necesaa^w 
fleets, as a branch of the treasuiy department, based on the public And' 

\idual deposits without power to make loans or purchase property, which jMlttj 
remit the funds of the goiernment, and the expenses of which may be psadt if 
thought advisable, by allowing its officers to aell biliii of exchange to private hs* 
di\ iduals at a moderate ])rcnuum. Not being^ corporate body, having no atdek* 
holders, debtors, or property, and but few cnficeis, it would not be obnomooato 
the constitutional objections which arc urged against tlie present bank; and luwr 
mg no means to operate on the hopes, fears, or interests, of large maaaea of tb^ 
community, it would be shorn of tne influence which makes that bank formUbk 
ble. The states would be strengthened by having In their hands the meMlt bf 
fuinishing the local ]}apcr cum ncy tlnough th^r own banks; while the hank of 
the United States, though issuing no paper, would check the issues of the Wate 
hanks, by taking their notes in deposit, and fur exchange, only so long af they 
continue to be icdecmed with specie. In times of public emergency, the bapaoi- 
tics of such an institution might be enlarged by legislative provisions. 

** lliesc suggestuiMs aie made, not so much as a recommendation, as 
s lew (it calling the atieiitiun of congress to the possible modifications of a fqrs» 
u 111, ulnch cannot continue to exist in Its present form without ocea 8 ional 4 Ml* 
lisions isith the local authorities, and peipctual apprehensions and disoonteiitoil 
tiu. pail oi the slates and the pcmple.’* 


When the ]ires>ident’s ^iews, as here disclosed^ are atjidyzed, 

1 hey seem to involve the following propositions, to each of whim 
we will give a se|)aiate consideration. 

1. That the present Hank of the United States is uaeoili|jMi^ 
tional. 

2. That it exercises a dangerous influence. ^ 

3. That it creates discontent with the people^ SK^d ^llhdons 

\\ ith the states. * ^ , 

4. That such a bank as is proposed in its place, iS .free frdm 

all these objections. ** 

1 . On the constitutionality of the bank, we have little to add^ 
to the remarks made on the subject in oar last ninnher«,The|u^^ 
guments then urged having received no 'answer, taUd hflicgr 
. we conceive, unanswerable, we must consider that the mor eAeu 
question is Investigated, the more it will be found that a podw 
which has been recognised by every branch ,of the 
and at some lime or other, by every party that has 
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the affairs of the nation, will be found to be correct. We 
a eaUnot, however, forbear to add one other, because of its pecu- 
* liar fitness to the present occasion. 

^ It is known, that the power of the general government to es- 
tablish a national bank, mainly turns on that clause of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which gives congress the power 
to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution’’ the powers specifically granted — one party 
deducing the constitutionality of the bank from a liberal inter- 
pretation of the word necessary,” and the other drawing the 
opposite inference from their interpreting the same word in a 
narrower sense ; both reasoning justly from their respective prr- 
xifiises, and both agreeing, that on the true meaning of that term, 
rest the merits of the controversy. 

Whenever a doubt occurs about the meaning of a phrase in a 
written instrument, it has always been considered a good rulcol 
interpretation, to refer to the use of the same phrase in utlu i 
parts of the same instrument,. for the puiposc of discovering the 
sense attached to it by those who used Jt. Applying this ruU, 
we find in the article concerning the duties and powers of tin 
president, (3d section) that ^^he shall, from time to lime, gi\« 
to the congress information of the state of the Union, and u- 
commend to their consideration such measuics as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient” It is by viituc of this power tl]U‘' 
granted, and of this alone, that the president has lecomiiiendcd 
the creation of a new bank to the legislature. Now, it will not 
pretended that he could have judged this recommendation to 
be necessary j in the strictest sense of the teini, but at most, tliai 
it was highly useful and important It must then be adniittut 
cither that the narrow interpretation of the word ‘‘ neccssaiy 
relied on by those who deny the constitutionality of the bank, 
is erroneous, or that Ihc president himself has violated the con- 
stitution in the recommendation he has made. If it be insisted, 
that he had the constitut'onal right to recommend a nieasuH, 
which both houses of congress had pronoLuced highly inexjK- 
dient, because he believed it prudent, and politic, and salutar y 
~the ground on which he himself places it — then the same li- 
^beral inler|||fitation of the term necessary,” which we admit 
tp be the one, will make the bank constitutional. We have^ 
^ l^ried rule, not so much because it furnishes an argu- 

. Ski M ' tUnem which 1 b irresistible, as for tlie higher pui* 
throjaiHHit on one of the most controverted parts of 

^mittillrg^or the sake of argument, the constitutionalltv 
fiftk to be one of tliosc dilEcult and complicated question*; 
men’s minds may always be divided, and that then 
wuf. realms on either side, suificient, if not to convince, to pci- 
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plex and bewilder, and to afford pretexts for those who seek 
some sinister or selfish ends — and of such character are most 
const ilutional questions — we would ask, if this is never to have 
a termination? Arc questions of this kind to be always unset- 
tled, so that no length of time, however sufficient to quiet pri- 
vate controversies, shall put an end to those whWh most nearly 
concern the tranquillity and permanence of the Union ? 

On this subject of constitutional questions generally, we would 
trespass awhile on the patience of our readers. It involves far 
higher considerations than whether this or that individual shall 
he president — this party or that shall exert a transient sWay over 
the destinies of the country. Our remarks are independent of 
men, or times, or ciicumstances ; and they are addressed to ment 
of no party — to the intelligent and patriotic of all partie8-*-4o 
that fund of good sense which has ever characterized this nation. 

As every officer of the government takes an oath to support 
the constitution, his conscience is appealed to, and that which he 
honestly and truly believes to be the meaning of the obligation 
he has incurred, must influence his votes and acts under the con- 
stitution. It is seriously and earnestly maintained by many of 
our citizens, that every man’s own interpretation of the eonsti- 
fution must be his guide ; and no matter what the public tribu- 
nals have delormincd — no matter for what length of time, or by 
what degree of unanimity a paiticular interpretation may have 
prevailed, it is to weigh as nothing with him, so far as it seems 
contrary to the conviction of his own mind. But is this a true 
undcrslancling of the character of a written constitution, and of 
the oath which it enjoins ? If so, would not the means devised 
i(» secure its more faithful observance be the most likely to de- 

at Its provisions ; and would it not make such a constitution 
tin most impracticable and absurd form of government that hu- 
man folly ever dc\iscd? Let us consider the consequences of 
this doctrine. 

In the fust place, let us call to mind the great number of cOn* 
Mitulional questions which have arisen during the short period 
of little more than fort> >ears, since the Federal government 
nnit into opciation. In General Washington’s administration, 
the most prominent of those questions were suggested by the 
establishment of a national bank — by the carriage tlix — the pro- 
clamation of neutrality — and the appropriations to carry the 
rtritish treaty into effect: in that of Mr. Adams, the elder, the 
alien and sedition laws : in Mr. Jefferson’s, the repeal of the 
Judiciary iaw — the embargo for an indefinite perloa— the pur- 
chase of Louisiana : in Mr. Madison’s, the United States Bank ‘ 
again, the power of the federal government over the milit« Of 
a state — the right of that government to construct roads : in Mt* , 
Monroe’s, tlie right in congress to pass the bankrupt ^ 
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a duty on imports for the encouragement of manufactures — 
'4o appropriate money for the relief of the poor of the district 
•tof Columbia : «nd in Mr. John Quincy Adams’s, the Chero- 
kee treaty —the nullification doctrine — the power of appointing 
public omeers, together with several of the others previously 

mentioned. 

To these questions we might add many of minor importance 
or interest, and that multitude which have arisen and been de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the United States. But if the 
number is already so great, what will it be a century or two 
hence ? Let it be remembered, too, that each of these legisla- 
tive questions may give rise to many others connected with them, 
and that each one may be multiplied to infinity in the courts of 
'justice. Thus, if protecting duties for the encouragement of ma- 
nufactures are unconstitutional, the duty claimed on every bale of 
imported goods may be called in question. 

Whenever, then, any of these constitutional questions ran be 
made, it would be competent for the party interested, by the 
doctrines of these political puritans, to make tliem. So that in 
every controversy, public or private, every conflict of right or 
interest, as the question of constitutionality would be complete- 
ly open to the judge, and in criminal cases, to the jury, cither 
pu^y may take his chance of success by urging that interpreta- 
tion of the constitution which be»t suits him, and the same ques- 
tion would, of course, be decided one way in one place, and an- 
other way in another. One man would be convicted for an oflence 
for which another would go unpunished ; and one citixen, or one 
' state, be subjected to taxes under the constitution, from which 
others would be shielded by the same instrument. 

Docs any one doubt, that if a constitution is left to tlie unre- 
stricted interpretation of everyone who swears to suppoit it, 
there would be this diversity ? Let him look at the various com- 
mentaries on the same text in the New Testament. Let him 
look at the various interpretations of the same decrees of the 
Senate by the Edicts of the Pretors in Roman jurisprudence — 
to say nothing of those countless decisions of the civil law, b} 
which, before the time of Justinian, it was buried beneath its 
own rubbish. Let him look at the voluminous reports in our 
own language on the written, as well as common law — on the 
infinite number of qifestions that have arisen, and are yet aris- 
, ing oh a single statute, or even one of its sections, — ^let him con- 
,.sidw these apposite examples, and ask whether our constitution 
is likely to share a diflerent fate? Such, indeed, is the indefinite 
, 'nitiire of language, the ever-varying character of human concerns, 
“ipd 0ip snbtlety of the human intellect, that it is utterly impos- 
to .pep a constitution on which numerous questions would 
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not arise, which no sagacity of man could foresee, and which his.' 
language is too vague to provide for. 

Constitutional questions then must arise, and the true point of 
inquiry is, whether our constitution meant that they should be 
finally settled, or whether they are to remain suspended be- ^ 
tween heaven and earth, until they are compelled to make their ^ 
appearance by the necromancy of legal subtlety, or occasionally 
laid in the Red Sea. 

But the evil would not stop with the federal government. 
We know'that each state has also its own constitution, aad that 
if their legislatures or executives transcend their powers,, their 
acts, by the doctrines wc are considering, are utterly void. . They 
cannot exceed the limits of their charter, and those limits, 
have no exclusive right to define. Who that has attended 
deliberations of a state legislature, and remarked the frequent 
recurrence of constitutional questions about their powers, but ' 
must see that there is scarcely any law concerning property, or 
uifice, or crime, on which ingenuity may not raise a doubt re- 
specting either the letter or spirit of the constitution ? And the 
same uncertainty and want of uniformity which would arise in. 
the federal government, would arise ip a much greater ratio in 
that of a state ; so that 110 man could say certainly what were 
his duties or his rights, ff such a state of things may now en- 
sue, how would it be when the population of a single state should 
amount to several millions, and when the spirit of litigatio.n, . 
united with the extension of legal science, would give more than 
Norman acuteness to our constitutional lawyers? When that 
era shall arrive, if this quibbling spirit that i^ now so rife, 
shall not receive a timely check, where is the law, whose autho- 
rity may not be questioned ? Now is the time to arrest it, before 
our habits become indurated, and while our national character 
has that ductility which the changes our country is ever under- 
going, naturally produces. Whoever is capable of taking a wide 
survey of human affairs, and of comparing ages and nation?, 
must perceive that every generation of the civilized world, is. 
becoming more and more metaphysical — ^that the understand-.^ 
ing is more appealed to, and has greater sway fhaitl. formerly, 
and the imagination less. The age of magic, and witches, and 
ghosts, has passed away. That of poetry is on the wane. Spe: 
culalion has taken the place of taste. What qnce passed unheed- 
ed, or was perceived only as it was. felt, must now. be analyzed, 
and sifted, and decompounded, until we have reached its ele^ , 
ments, and a reason is required for every thing. Such is the spi- 
rit of the age, and it is eminently favourable to .constitutional , 
doubts and scruples. ' 

We may already perceive the progress of this captiouSft^E-*^ 
quisiiivc, hair-splitting spirit, in the brief chronicle of the fi®- 
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ral ^government. When congress met, immediately after the 
ibrniation of the constitution^ in laying an impost, they endea- 
voured so 1o lay it, a& to give encouragement to those species of 
industry for which the country seemed best suited, and their 
successors continued the same policy for about thirty years, 
when it was discovered, (we think by a member from Maine) 
that the policy was contrary to the constitution. The discovery 
* was soon welcomed by many of the politicians of the South, and 
it has since been so cordially embraced by them, that the oppo- 
site opinion is now looked upon as downright political heresy. 

A bankrupt law was passed during the first Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministration, by virtue of the express power given to congress 
on tliat subject. When Mr. Jefieison came into power, the law 
was repealed as inexpedient, because it was believed to produce 
as much fraud and mischief in some ways as it prevented in 
others. Hut nobody had then discovered that the law was un- 
constitutional. Yet in 1822, that doctrine was broached and 
zealously maintained by three or four members from the South, 
so as to induce Mr. Lowndes, who ivas himself opposed to a 
bankrupt law, to disavow the doctrines of his associates. That 
exemplary man, the character of whose mind was sufficiently 
inclined to refined speculation, if It had not been so tempered by 
candour and sound practical sense, never lost sight of the end 
of government, in his view of the means ; and he believed that 
ill interpreting the constitution, we ought not to look at i1 
through a microscope, for this plain reason, if for no other, be- 
cause those who are finally to decide on if look at it with then 
ordinary eyes. Accordingly, in the first half of his speech, In 
aimed to show that congress had the power to pass the law, and 
in the last, tliat they ought not to exercise it. 

Again : Mr. Jefferson gave his sanction to the Cumbeilaud 
road, to be made at the national expense, provided the state s 
through which it would pass gave their express assent to it 
The states of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, did pas«« 
laws giving such consent. It was not then considered that con- 
gress had not the power of appropriating the money in the trea- 
sury to all purposes of general utility, provided they did not as- 
sume any other power, m the exercise of this ; and it is clear 
that Mr. Jefferson did not think that the construction of a road, 
foith the cofnsent of the states through which it passed, was such 
an exercise of power. Yet after the road was made, by this 
growing disposition to strict construction, it was discovered that 
^>ngreto had no power to make such appropriations, under the 
,l?atitotion, and if the power could not be derived from that in- 
JjjjuMiib fibe consent of the states interested could not give it. 
fuRere worlliy of remark, that many of those who maintain- 
the ^neral government possessed the power of making 
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roads, independently of the states, concurred in the preceding 
position ; and thus a majority was obtained who agreed tliat con- 
gress could use the public money for no purpose, which they 
had not the independent power of executing. £ach party hoped 
to derive strength by this decision. The one, because it advanc- 
ed a step forward in strict construction ; and the other, looking 
to the influence of the practical benefits to be derived from the 
exercise of the power of making roads and canals, flattered*^ 
themselves that many, when they found themselves not able to 
attain their object by mere appropriations, would, rather than 
forego the promised benefits altogether, support a still more en- 
larged construction of the constitution ; and the issue seems so 
far to have justified their expectations. 

We will give one more example. It had been supposed that 
Ihe vice-president, as presiding officer of the senate, had, by the 
force of the term itself, the power of keeping order and regulat- 
ing the debate ; yet three or four years ago, it was discovev^d 
by that officer, or some of his friends, that he did not possess 
that power, in certain oases, and he accordingly forbore to exer- 
cise it. 

Tliese remarks are made in no invidious spirit. Wc do not 
mean to give any opinions on these questions. In some of them, 
indeed, wc scarcely know whether, in this age of nice discri- 
mination, our impressions deserve to be called opinions. But 
vve merely meant to icfcr to facts which are a part of the history 
of the country. They go to show, that conslitutioiial doubts 
and difficulties are collNnually increasing, not only from the 
new positions and aspects of things in the endless vicissitudes 
of luiman affairs, but also by the progress of refinement in rea- 
soning ; because much is now considered unconstitutional that 
was not deemed so foimeily. 

If this doubting, disputatious spirit — this habit of questioning 
every thing whenever a quibble can be raised — should continue 
to advance, where is the law, which, after fighting its way 
through both houses of the legislature, and, perh^s, escaping 
the veto, mav not be eventually contested and defeated ? We 
know that in many of the states there are Bilh qf Bights^ 
which arc considered to have equal authority with their consti- 
tutions. Some, indeed, regard them as setUing the principles 
of primordial law, which the constitution itself cannot counter- 
vail. These, then, may also be appealed to for the purpose of 
proving the unconstitutionality of a state law ; and in the infer- 
ences which ingenuity, or even stupidity, may draw from such 
broad and indefinite principles, the clearest right may be dis- 
puted, and the most atrocious crime defended. ♦ The rigbt^ e 
community to take the life of any oiie of its citizens has 
gravely denied, and tlic argument rests for its support the 
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imprescriptible anti immutable rights of man. If the net-work 
of the laws shall bo thus chafed and frittered away, little fish, as 
well as big ones, may break through it when and where they 
please. 

We are aware, that, in the ordinary concerns of life, nature 
and reason will often assert their empire. They cannot be alto- 
ffrthcr cheated out of their rights by sophisms and quibbling. 
• Ilul the latter w’ill but too often prevail. They haVc prevailed, 
arc yet prevailing ; and, if a barrier is to be presented to their 
further progress, it must l)e by the common sense of the nation, 
frowning into contempt this constitutional casuistry, which 
would degrade ouf legislative halls into schools of sophists — 
would employ the best powers of the human mind, not in cicar- 
»ng up doubts, but in creating them — which considers that the 
most obvious and direct meaning of the constiUiiiorv is always 
the wrong one, and that what the convention made the people 
say by that instrument, can be understood Init by one ntan in ten 
thousand, who cannot show he is right, but by a commentary 
a hundred times as large as the text. It must be by going 
further, and saying that after a question has been fully dis- 
cussed and solemnly decided — after it has been recognised by 
every department of the government — and acquiesced in by 
the jicoplc, it should be considered as the best exposition tlio 
constitution is capable of, and as no longer open to controversy : 
and if the decision was wrong, according to a maxim of tlie 
common law, and which became common law only because it 
was common sense, the universality of the error makes it right. 

Let it not be suj)])osed, that if a false or inconvenient con- 
struetion is put on the constitution, or its meaning Fs considered 
doubtful and unccTtain, the evil may be corrected by an aineiid- 
mcnl. Supposing it to take place, may wc not, like bad tinkers, 
in stopping one hole, make two? Wc can judge of the probable 
success of this course, by the various laws passed to alter, or 
amend, or repeal, previous cmendatory acts. But if the re- 
medy were etfectual when attained, is it attainable? What pro- 
bability is there that three-fourths of tlic states will concur in 
any aVnendment, or that motives of interest — of party sympa- 
thy — of delusive argument — or Urn mere nonchalance of men 
about evils which are not immediately pressing, would not unite 
more than onc-foiirlli df the states ? Besides,* if the constitution 
were always to be changed whenever a serious question of its 
construction arose, and amendments were as practicable as they 
difficult, the time required for the operation would leave us 
Nothing else to do. A century would scarcely suffice to setrie 
questions which may occur in a single year. 

There is another mischief, of no insignificant character, which 
reslBts from these excessive refinements in interpreting the con- 
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Btitution, And from tho doti^ine thAt wt Iragtii of time cAn set- 
tle its meaning. They afford ready protearts to cunning and ti- 
mid politicians for screening tl^ir real itidUvea (torn the people. 
When they wish to evade responsibility fdr Iheir votes, they 
have nothing more to do than to plead semplef of conscience, 
and the saered obligation of an oath. WhwO is the measure 
which a moderate jlogree of ingenuity<mi^ not sbtMv— we may, 
^mesl say-tdiu not shown to be against the words, or the mean- 
ing and spirit 6t the constitution ? It is true, if ^ people dis- 
trust the Sincerity of this pica of conscience^ Or disapprove it^ 
they may remove their representative. But that reSaedy naay 
como too late, and may not always be applied, liw people hhvd' 
always shown great indulgence and forbearance this' 

pica : besides, before the time of re-eloction comes about* tlMSe 
inconvenient scruples may, in the din of neW A)ntestS, hO for- ' 
gotten, or remembered only to be forgiven, and, by the hocus' 
IKlcus of party, even metamorphosed into a recommendation. 
When, then, it is so Aasy to take shelter behind the ark of the 
constitution, ought we to enlarge the limits of this place of re- 
fuge for cunning and cowardice ? 

One more argument in favour of a fair, liberal, manly con- 
struction of the constitution. There would be a certain degree 
ni inconvenience incident to every written constitution, if there 
were no difficulties in its interpreUtiun, and its lanmiage was 
.nlways understood in the same sense by all men. In making 
that distribution of its various powers which is deemed most 
likely to seeuro a safe and healthy action, the bands of its 
iuuctiondries must often bo tied up from doing that which pais 
ticular circumstances may make* highly expedient Some im- 
perative claim of humanity, some yet more pressing emer- 
gency of state, may call for powers which the constitution ^ 
withhold. Mr. Jo&rsou oonsMered the acquisition of Louisi- 
tna to he a case of that charaUter. He quMyoned tiie power ef 
acquiring fore^ territory uudenthe constitution. But whutijbw' 
reflected that Franco cOuld not retain poasession of j^uialwia, 
and that hither the constitution must be stretched, (htslbttoi' to 
W. C. Nicholas might almost justify a strengw eiAptftMiton,} or 
we must submit .to having the greatest commormal^ uafion in 
Europe — our most utive rival in peace, qpr most ppwerflil ene- 
my in war— posted^n our right and left flabk, and, 1^ atid by, 
ID nur rear,— he sacrificed bis ojnhions to tiie safety of the 
public. The present president was no doubt actuated by simi- 
lar conaideratioui^ when he pursued the ^minoles ibto the Spa- 
nish territory, and made war on tiie country in udiich they han^^ 
taken leluge — the eeaasion,iiot appearing to him to sdmit^JAftj 
ddhiy of a forma! defi^tion by eonnrrss. ClMiunodoro PttMHh 
may be presumed to have aoted on me same principle 
>oii. XX.— no. 17. 33 . * < 
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$«reon6 regards ihcw ns fit cases for precedents. All agree, that 
if ire have a cnn»titation, its mandates should bo obeyed, and 
]nus( be content to put up with its parjial inconvenience, 
for the %akc of its general mnefits. But surely wo ought not to 
go to the otbir extreme, and so fetter the constituted authori- 
ties of the nation, by a spirit of inteitnretation which will de- 
<-privo tliem of all salutary power, except by usurping it. Let 
U6 not lose sight of ** the expedient,'’ in djisetHging "the right;’’ 
but lather, as tite common sense of mankind di^tes in ordinary 
cast b of conscience of morality, be liberal in construing the con- 
aiitution, when ha power is to be used for the good of the peo- 
ple, and captious and astute only when its exorcise may be per- 
nicious. , 

On these grounds, we eamesBy beseech those who are friend- 
ly to our politital institutions-^who believe tb&t no other than 
the complex government wo have adopted can unite the adapta- 
tion of laws to local circumstances with the strength and secu- 
rity of a great empire, to discountenance the pestilent and ab- 
suihI doctrine that the constitution is to be on all points forever 
unsettled. We beseech them to save this monument of our 


country’s wisdom— this instrument of its safety, its liberty, and 
its future greatness, from the peril and repioach to which it is 
ihus exposed. It is in tiioir power to protect it from an evil 
which would convert a government intended to sccuro domes- 
til peace, lntu,(onc of perpetual civil strife, and which would con- 
fide the dcstiuiM of the country to sophists, and quibblcrs, and 
casuists — or rather to those political mauagers who would use 
fhoin as tools to persuade the ^people that a goqd measure was 
unconstitutional, that they might pursue a bad one with impu- 
nity. 

i. The next objection is, thit the bank possesses a ^^formi- 
dable*’ iniloenee on the community. It must be admitted, that 
this complaint of bank influence is not now brought forward foi 
live first time. It was a lavoorlie theme of the demagogue, from 
the time the first 3ank of the United States was estahlisbed, uii- 
iil its cha^r e:iq>ired, when it appeared that its influence was 
not c^ual to its own presenration. 

If, indeed, no other eotporation had the right to issue notes 

S ion, then Um power o| cnlarginfl|||Or contracting the 
lurrency at pleasure weuld be a vmy great one — greater 
t to be put intd the hands of any others than persons 
' the pecqfle, or ^cir lopresentatives, utd responsible 
But as the baak^ and its offices arp evniy where sur- 
y Gompetitora, some of which have a yet lar{|er capi- 
tjat thUtUi^lpselva^ have no such exclusive centred ovei 
^ 8)Alia{j||||^f npooey io. circulation, and ihtdr influence, what- 
it uu dnes^ w to Its qualify. It is pre- 
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cibcly on this last inilucne^ that 'Ac fir&sndc of the banlt mainly 
rely for the public favour. . , , . , , 

Let ua inquire a little farther into Ac ei^nt of the bank a 
influence. The principal funfttiona of Aia iortitotion, except 
Ac services it renders Ac government) oOasiOt m discounting 
promissory notes, aelUtig or buying bills of iTOl\ange, and re- 
ceiving deposits of coin, or of its owh notes, for W*® keeping. 

It has no exclusive privilege of doing eith^w Acsc ^ 
every state bank may do, and actually floes A# same, out by 
means of its superior capital, and oonsequeolljr its sii«rior cre- 
dit and resources, it can, in some of its operroons, eiAcr undor- 
scll the other bapks, or command a preferenee in Ae mtfket j— 
aye, there ’s Ae rUb. The banks in some of Ae Ittge elties have 
pcTbuaded Aemselws Aat If Ais ** formidable” was oot of 

the way, they would hp able to buy and sell more bills, and upon 
better terms than at present. But if this consideration should 
make them an object of dread and dislike to the state banks, u 
bhould also recommend tliem to Ae favour of Ae public, a heir 
noteb, too, are .generally preferred by travellers, and for distant 
rcmitUncts. But noiAer does Ais feet furnish any ground ot 
dit'ad to the community, whatever it may to Aeir rivals. 

It thus aiipears Aat Acy have the same advantage over oAcr 
banks, which one tradesman or mecbanic occasionally has over 
others of Ae same calling. He tvho does his work best, and 
selk it cheapebt, will alwgys get Ae most and best custom ; and 
it would be just as reasonable for his rivalJ in business to com- 
plain of his making better wares, of being more aeeommodating,^ 
and of underselling them, as for Ae oth« banks to complain ei 
Ac Bank of Ae United States. It U dear, Aat if Ae uvat 
banks are losers, the public is a gainer, unless Acy on succeed 
in persuading the people, Aat competition, which is so soiuwn' 
and beneficial to Ae public in other businc^ sliould be 
mibchievoub only in Ajs. The moment Aus oa^ agaiUbt An 
Bank ol the United States, is precisely Aat which mi^t hm 
been used, and, we presume, was used, by Ae owmw of Ac Al- 
bany sloops agsiuof steam-boats ; and whidi mlAt W^d sgauist 
canolb and laTl-roads, by Aose who would tod empipyment for 
their wagons in the former more expensive toodtoof eonsey- 


But by an influence which issupposeftobeso “formidAIc, 
js meant, perhaps, a political and sdrrupt influence. If Acie 
be sudi a oiMb h^on and felt ; and we Would ask in 

wlmt way does it rntort Hself ? Po» Ae bank use ili 
the elections? If so, its accounto must ’Aow it 4 and os wenp 
are men of all psHios whd own, or may pwd, frares . 1 ^ 


are men ot ail pamea whej own, or majr vw> 
stock, let Aose teto sufpwt this abuse scrototo> 
for the purpose of dotoctiug it B|pt those who towiage tto 1 
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know vsiy well, anti ao dp those who accuse then, that nine^ 
tenths, or rathei Dinety-oine hundredths of the slochlnlders, 
WOQU not haCe given a five dollar note to get the president 
> electp^) or to get him turned out Tour office-seekerjs, indeed, 
might'pay pretty liberally for such service, but they are seldom 
I stockholdeis. Ihiese are, fi>r the meet pert, thrifty, cautious 
t men, who choose to vest their money in some fund which (pves 
*Uu.in regular returns ; and they are content that they shall be 
small, provided they he certain. The rest are widows, guar* 
diaris of oiphan children, tnistees of public institutions, and 
merchants who have ntoie capital than mey can safely and pio* 
fitably employ. Kow^ who of Uicse would allow a ’president 
and directors to squander their money in a matter in which they 
frit little interest, and that probably a divided one. No body 
believes this, and yet it is not easy to say in what other mode 
they could exercise a corrupt influence. 

But if the stockholders were disposed to spend their money 
in electioneering, can they be prevented Irom acting so ioohdi- 
ly by patting down the bank ? If the charter is not renewed, 
tiieir money will bo returned to tlicm, and they would then have 
both the power and the inducement to use it for political pur* 
poses, which they cannot have while it is supplying a ciiircney 
to the country, and invigoratiog its industry and eonmiene. 
But, in truth, it is well known, that those persons do not make 
ducks and drakes of their money now, and are not likely to do 
it then. 

It 18 true, tiiat m ease of an exthiordinary demand for money, 
beyond tlie means of supply by the state banks, tho Bank of the 
United States may sometimes prefer discounting the note of one 
man to that of another-**the paper of A to that of B ; and that 
some of the directors might have given tho preference to A, be- 
cause he was a nciglibour— *otherB by his being a fiicnd or rela- 
tive, and others again by mere party sympathies. But wo be* 
beve that none of these wings go very fur at bank. The object 
oi its directors being to mskt money, they prefer the paper of 
a rub man they hate, to that of a poor friend. Nor do they 
widely differ from the rest qf the world in this particular. But 
panting that moral and political considerations do influence the 
Sank in its loans, who^does not seo tliat they could have no ef- 
fee4 except when the supply of money for loan was not equal 
to the demand, and that tne mischief would be increased by 
putting ttpWn the richest and most substantial bank in the eoun- 

^ Updo ^ whole, this cry against the influence of the bank, 
vesofvoo itfBlf into that «f Wemth and property. These do ex- 
ert a eertuiO influence in the rommunity on some orcasions, and 
^^rnomtimn counteracted on others, l«y the jealousy and ili 
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will it enpnders. Whate'wr influenpe wealth may have, it is • 
inseparable from our present condition, aa we presume the Unit- 
ed States ore not yet prepared^ for the Agrarian system, and 
every man will be permitted tO' enjoy the fruits of his own indus- 
try, or.that of his ancestors ; but be it little or.much, we cannot 
reasonably expect to sec it exerted mere harmlessly or more bene- 
ficially than in a solid, well ntanaged bank. If, however, in spite 
. of^l these considerations, the power of Ihese institutions be* 
thought too great, and too liable to abuse, then there is no more 
efiectual way pf weakening it than by diiTusion. As most of the 
stote banks are more or less undexthe control of the state authori- 
ties, vrho may use the influenre of these banJis for political pur- 
poses, it must be desirable to all those who wish tlie public mind 
as free and unbiassed as possible, to sen tliis influence weakened, 
il not neutralized ; and there seems no more efiectual mode of 
doing this ]than establishing a rival bank, over which the state 
politicians could exercise no sort of authority. Iiet us, for ex- 
ample, 8ap]H)se that a system of banking was adopted for a state, 
by which, under the colour of guarding tlio public against their 
insolvency, those institutions were subjected to a ivroei/fance and 
control which were calculated to make them feel tlteir depen- 
dence on the state government, and when the plan was matured, 
to make them obsequious to .its Will. Would not every friend 
to tlie political purity of the state, and the independent spirit of 
its citizens, wish to see a scheme of this character frustrated ? 
and what means so conducive to this end as the Bank of the 
United States, which, in the first place, by bringing so much 
r.i]>ital Into the market for loans, lessens the influence of all 
hanks, and, in the next, may perform its sevci^ functions with- 
out regard to the smiles or frowns of any politicians whslcver. 

This is probably the influence which is really objected to in 
*^he Bank of the United Slates, that of diseptbralliiig the people 
from an utter dependence on the st^tc banks for the Vdripus ac* 
cotnmodations those institutions afibrdb— an influence Wkich it 
appears to us'no true friend to bis country should wish to see ^ 
diminished, however iiironveuiont it may be to these whe vrouid 
make banks and every thing else subservient to their purposes. 

3. But the Bank of the United States, it seems, must be 
brought into collision with the local authorities, and occasion 
perpetual apprehensions and discontent on the part of fhe states « 
and the people. We know not upon what faetd the president or 
his advisers have made this slatemenU'lt is in direct tontradic- , 
tion to that made by the committee of ways and moans, who < 
say- ^ 

'•KUiduetotlwffdrioMyarlwtbraelMtMrtyeanwIiavsMeneancM^M* 
lihe administnidon or the tank, to adtw that Vtey hwe peifeAiecl the yaawe \ 

anddHBcnUtnoteonmdttBd ,v 
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^c^OfllfAish tiie gfpcat national enila for whicli it wa& established, and promote the 
^rmanenl inlciest of tin stockholcler^ with the least practicable pressure upon 
local banks. As i.>i as lite committee m enabled to form an opimoti, (lom 
^ eaceful inquiry, tht bank has been liberal and indulf^ont in its dealmfi^te ^vith 
tbesc institutions and, witfi scarcely an exception, now stands in the most ami- 
eAl^e relation to them, borne of those institutions have borne the most dtsintcr- 
ested and iin< quo oral testimony in favour of the bank. 

•* It IS but stiict justice also to Vcmark, that the direction of the mother b.ink 
appears to hoc ubstmtied, with scrupulous care, fiom brlitfcm}' the powci and 
• the bank to bear upon political questions, and to have sdcctod, lot 

tlic diri( non of the various branches, busmesM men in no wav cohnecttrl with 
politics. The ^nmiittce advtit to this part of the conduct of the dirt ct- 
1)1 not onl} with a view to its cuiiimeiidation, but for the purpose of cxpi ess- 
in^* their sttong and decided conviction that the usefulness and stability of such 
an institution will materially depend upon a steacK and undeviatinp^ adherence 
to the policy of excluding party politics ind pehtical partisans fi^otn all partici- 

J iatioii 111 Its meiiagemcnt It is gratifying to conclude this branch of the sub- 
ccl by stating, that the afTairs or the present bank, under the able, efficient, 
and faithful guidance ot its two last presidents and their associates, hove been 
Lrottght fiom a «tate of great embarrassmeut info a condition of the highest pros 
peiity. Having succeeded in restoring the paper of the local banks to a sound 
state, its resouiccs are now such as to justify the directors iri extending the is- 
sue and circulafuin of this paper so as to satisfy Uic wanU of the community, 
both as it regards bank accommodations and a circulating medium.*’ 

I’hc commlUee, coming immediately from the people, aro 
Hoincwhat more likely to nave acourale information on this sub- 
j(*ct than the pi-csideut. We have heard of no rceent I'ullisions 
between any atate and the bank; and those which formerly took 
jilacc with the states of Ohio and Maryland, resjiectively, have 
been long since settled in the Supreme Court. The j/coplc of 
Tenneshpo, too, once objected, through their representativos, to 
Ihe location of a branch bank in that state ; but a subsequent 
legislature, liclirving that they better understood the interests 
or wishes of their constituents, withdrew their opposition, and 
the branch bank which was therefore established, is now in suc- 
cessful ojieratiou. Tiie legislature of Mississippi, in like man- 
ner, has, within a few montiis, repealed a hostile act passed two 
years ago, and invited the establishment of a branch. Tlie ex- 
ecutive council of Florida, has recently requested a branch, and 
wc understand that Uiere are 'lumcrous applications for branches 
from all parts of the Western a|id Southern states. ‘ Surely the 
people of these and the neighbouring slates cannot seriously 
object, that a portion of the moneyed capital which has been 
accumulated in the Atlantic states should be brought among 
^ tbum, to encourage thfcir industry and facilitate llieir trade — to 
easble their own merchants to give tliem ready money, and 
a BOW'Sfwhat higher price for their cotton — to furnish one man 
weans of buildin*g a inllI-~another a manufactory — and 
A |hiw^tty.cam-bqaL We cannot believe that they are ‘such no- 
. tWi^.l^itical ficoupoiy. If their citii^ns do not want the 
morfey , owy; need not borrow it ; and if they do, it is better to 
%(* i% atjhome, tlian to be dependant on _New-Ypfk, Pliiladel- 
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E hia, or Boston, for it la *.the of Bahama, if we are to?' 
elieve the .public prints, the .][Jaite4 States Bant there has af- 
forded great and most Sea8onai}]e aid to the. state bank. .:J4or do 
we know of a. single, states in .witich there are any-aianifes'tations 
of popular discontent with the bad^ Qptw’ini^titp^ the pains 
taken by some of the friends of tbe'|ireBvdejat':\t6.:;excite them. 

Perhaps the 'ajpprehensions meniioned may re-, 

fer to the state banks, rather than the peppier -the. president 
has presumed, thatj as seme. of the state# .are'.hlteres^; in the 
stock of these institutions, and as their ihtetestS.iJS^P' ^conflict 
with those of the Bank of the United l^tates^ the peojpl^^oald 
be likoly to side with their/own institutions.. ..Tite pre|q'rhptioh.- 
is far' from, being unfounded. The sympathies.dif' tk&,jpep}>le.' 
.will always be with the states, rSther than the genersi ‘ 

ment, when the tipo are.ih con9icte-.a fact of which politicians' 
are sufficie'ntly apt to avail themselves. Thus, when ^ present.!;' 
Bunk of the United States first went into operation, tears were- ', 
entertained by the state banks and their friends, that the. tTniled,^ 
States Bank and its branches would prove troublesome and.d.an- 
gcrotts neighbours. Their streoj^' to oppress, and even crush, 
a rival, was supposed to be in proportion to their capital; and, 
comparing them will) things with , which they had no sort of 
analogy, it wa,s argued, that a state hank, in the neighbourhood 
of a branch of the national bank, would be not more likely to . 
thrive, than a. delicate shrub under the shade of a sj^eading oak, 
or to find safety,' than a light armed brig under the battery of a 
seventy-four. These arguments prevailed for a season in some 
of tho states ; but at lengtli the experiment .was made, in spite 
of these gloomy predictions, aud it was found, .as well it miglU 
be, that a small capital, prud^iiy managed, is as indepen-^! 
dent of the attacks of a .i)i'-|iankiBg, as, in any otlier busi- ^ 
ness. And why should there^h^^difibraiice?. A.ta^or or.^shpe-. 
maker who employs '.but tv(fO oVuree journeymob,.')ipsy\d.h aS' 
safe, though tK^ so profitable a business, 
twenty oi- thirty— in the same way a8,»..smdl..yffl«ijri;^ 
gate the ocean as safely as a one, and ditty 'Mi less 
likely to overset in a atorifi, if U cariry.,lri^sa^ .ift;’'g^pprtidn to 
its ballast. • ■■ . ' 


"We do not mean to deny, that .a,ha) 9 ^.svlth..a«U]^or.ci^itel, ', 
if it Were disposed to injiire a riysl t^ 5 |eU.,ha»fd 8 , {dove 
an inconvenient neighbour/ |;i^s^y;eu|i!^^ itstburipess. . If^ 
it were to pint itiseU! to.ilie troub}e:df prpeuHdg-&pipSper of tbo| 
other, as soon asii was issuedi, jmd <ront^ert .hfjhnnte'diktely 
specie, the loaqs of that other mij^ht be restrie^ to thp amp^gm 
of its specie capital But .thia*coutd)^ol; bd.t^Pbtt^ witeouti jBa ^ 
gree of trouble aS^'em^S(| Whi^ tppild.mB^4timprae^jn|K ’ 
What means doe# 8u|b a ^^.io 
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oilier bank, i*rrr))t m far aa the debtors of the one institution 
(0 be the debtors of t^o other, or it choose to give o pre- 
ftnluni for the nbtes of its rival ? It is not likely, that the same 
^bdividuals would l)cthc debtors to both banks, to a great extent; 
hud as to a preminm, such sacrifices seldotn take place in indi- 
vidual rompetition, much less in that of li^nks. Besides, as soon 
as the Lank which was thus assailed found tiiat a premium was 
'given tor its paper, it would issue notes for the purpose of ob- 
taining it, and the faster its notes were bought up and returned 
for specie, the more would bo found in the market — a new swarm 
being attracted by the premium as soon as the first disappeared 
— ^until in a few months its hostile rival would share the. fate of 
those who attempt to break another sort of banks— its own cof- 
fers would be exhausted. 


The means then which a hank possesses of narrovring the’ 
sphere of circulation of a rival’s paper, arc much more limited 
tlian is commonly imagined ; and surh as they are, it will be 
cautious of exerting, lest the same game should be played on 
itself. A combination of tlie state banks, or even a single one 
of respeetahle capital, may practise the same means of annoyance 
asainst a Bank of the United States, as that eould put in opera- 
tion against them. But ii both parties were wise, or rather nut 
utterly foolish, they would each pursue their own business ; and 
one not otherwise interfere with the other, than by occasionally 
exchanging notes, and receiving the difiTerenec iu specie. I'his 
course might indeed prove a check to extravagant issues by cither, 
but it is precisely that cheek whith the public is interested in 


maintaining. 

There is a further security against the wanton and bootless 
mischief which fear or design, has imputed to tlie Bank of the 
United States. Public opinion would cry out against its illiberal 
course, and would fully avenge the wrong. Some of their best 
customers would desert them. They would lose most of their 
deposits. Their notes would bo industriously collected and pre- 
maturely returned to them, and they would thus not only lessen 
their present profits, but furnish their enemies with arguments 
against the renewal of their charter. The supposition of such a 
oourae presumes the bank to be utterly regardless of their own 
l^erests, as well as of all Sense of fairness and liberality — con- 
sl&nttioiis whieh still hinre some weight with some men— and 
it is fdl fiance with all that we have ever heard of the officers 
of, VstitUlion. As a proof that no fears or jealousies against 
of the Unitud States are entertained by safe anil sub-- 
alts, we may remind our readers, that Mr. GirardI the 
* ' cr ^ bat^ was quo of the most efficient supporters 
t natioddt'hsnk. No other individual in the United 
'jhb so pmdh C^ted as ho, iP its ‘competition and 
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neighbourhood were pernicious, and yet no one sul)sc.ribcd so 
largely to its stock, and no one, we liavc reason to believe, do- 
])lores more; strongly tlie confusion in the moneyed concerns of 
lhc5 country, which lie thinks would he inevitable on the de- 
struction of the bank. 

Jt is probable enough, that although these alleged causes of 
jealousy and alarm are known to he groundless the slate 
Ininks, the proposition against re-chartering the bank addre&sos’ 
itself to those instilutions in another »vay. Tiiey have been h'd 
to Ixdicvo tliat the Ixinefils of the husyies.* now done by the bank, 
aiul of Ibe govcrnineiit dc])osits, would he apportioned among 
lliem. Jjut let tliem not flatter ihemscivtss with profiting by a 
division of this s])oil. That great void in the circulation which 
tiie withdrawal of the capital of the bank wojild occavsion, would 
immediately anrl iinjierativcly call Jor new banks, wliich the states 
wtJ'.dd be sure to est aliiisli ; and when on(?e lliey Ix'gan to meet 
Ihf' tiemand, it would nut be strange if the supply” sometimes 
exceedi d it, aceordiug to ttic common oceurrent?G of a scarcity 
being followed by' a glut. In that event, llie.presiml state banks 
might fiiifl too kite* that they iiad exclianged one old and liberal 
rival for two or nioie new ones, of a different character, who 
wtiuld be their conijictitors not only for the profits of lianking, 
hut also for tlie favour or l•.^•’bea^ance of tlie state politicians. 
Wlial the- conimuuiiy at larg<‘ is liin ly to regret or to wish after 
the change, it is not diflieult to conjecture. 

One of the complaints airainst the Ikinl: of the Hnited States 
lias been, that tiic notes issued hv' nnj’^ oix' of hs oflicos were not 
pay ai)lo al every other indiscriminately” ; and to this the presi- 
dent must Jmvi! referred, when, in his /ir^t message, he said that 
the liank ‘Oiad failed in tlio great emt of establishing a uniform 
and sound currency.’’ As tiui same, objection is n(»t repeated in 
liie last message, wc are Icft at a loss to decide wlietber be hres 
lieen coininced, liytbe ^ ciy lucid and satisfactory vicNvs of Mr. 

I aiwndcs and Mr. i\rDuflie, ibal the complaint was unfounded, or 
whether he nie.ans Ui comprehend this among the causes of dis- 
content on tlu^ p.iif uUlhe states and. the ])eoplc, 

A:> ili.'s r-uliject lias received so thorough an investigation 
in tiu: leport of the committee, and in our last number, It can- 
not be necessary' say more on it. It there shown, as wc 
tV/nk conclusively', that the Hank of the U^nited States has doite 
ill this Dial ter all that a hank can do — n|pre., indeed, than ccxih! 
luae been ’'casonably expected of it — towards furiiishing* the 
community with a sound rmd uniform currency: that its noteSij- 
at the plac es where they are issued, arc, for all purposes, worth/ 
as much as gold and silver, and for distant payments something 
more : that if its notes arc sometimes worth, in one place, a 
! rifle h;ss tlran specie, it is because they bayc been worllj, at 

voi. ik —.NO, 17. 31 - 
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another yilaco, more fli:m specie, since no one would iraiisi'cr 
them to a great ili.stanec from the ])lacc of emission^ unless lu. 
found them more eonvenient than specie : that as every bank 
has a direct infen'sf in giving its notes as great a credit aiul as 
wide a circulal itni as it can, this institution will, for its own 
sake, redeem its notes at ])ar, wherever issued, wlien it ciUr 
safely do so ; and that in most cases, it has aolually done this ; 
hut thill to make this oldigalory would not only be unjust to Mu 
hank, /ait would be highly impolitic, by counteracting tlu- 
tunil and most enicient corrective of the over issues of Ijanks, 
and the OA'crtrading uf individuals ; and would be moreover ini- 
pi-acticable. 

To these irrefragable positions we may add, that the puhlii 
has quite as much interest ns the bank in keeping this matter on 
its present footing. One of the greatest ))cn(dit.s whicli a com- 
munity derives from banking institutions, is tin* .substitution ff'^ 
a part of its cuiTeucv uf'tbe cheap arlicle of jKip(T for the io*-{1n- 
one of specie, l)y which tlie capital iluit olbeu wi.^ic Iv.iv*. 

been used as money, may be emphiycd for other nselul pur- 
poses. liut if tbelijiuk of llu'. United Slates, and each of its ofilces, 
wcr(‘ obligcal, a.s a matter of rigid, to the notrs of e\ vry 

other, it would recjuiiv an increase (jfsiR'cie w would diprivi 
the country of the benebls of this substitution, as well as tlu^ bauK 
of its profits. The same remark applies to tludr dcrnaiuliiig a 
small premium for their drafts on each ollu r. Foi oac.b of tiu 
oflices to 1)0 jjreiianui liol oul}' to rodeuri its own papcK bin o* 
meet the di’aft.s wjiic.h others may draw on it, d. i.s obliged o. 
keep on hand an extra supjdy of s[)ecie; but if ibi* clu'c.k of !)?(, 
premium were remove*!, and it was no longer a matter of dl" 
erelion, a imicli I;«i ger amount would be necessary, and notliiuL 
but exjieihmce could determine whether any thing short of lb*- 
whole capital of the bank, or even that, would be sulUcient for 
the jmrpose, under extraordiiiar}’^ circu instances, and great fluc- 
tuations of Iratle. So that npon the w'liole. this complaint agitiii'-:? 
the bank seems to be pretty much of the same chai actiu' asllies*.- 
— ihiit rivers do not run ujiwards as well as downwards — or ilrat 
the same season wliicli gives us icc does not also give us melo/i'* 
and peaches — or that :i rail-road or a canal, which reduces tin 
expense of can iagci to onc-tcntli, dues hot re.iliice it to nothing. 

4. Having tlujs noticed all the obje,ctious wdiich llie president 
has made to the bank, let us now turn our attention to the suh- 
sUtute that he has projmsed. This is a ualionai bank, at the seat ol 
government, wdiicli is to be .i braiicb of the treasury de-jiartment, 
and which is, we presume, to liavc .suliordinale offices tlisti ibuud 
among the several states. Its business will be to receive the pub- 
lic revc^nue from tlie collectors of the customs, receivers of the 
land offices, and postmasters, together with such deposits as indi- 
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\i(lual.s ehooso to mako, and fo give drafts, from lime to time, 
on distant, ofliccs, for a premium. 

According to this ]»rojeet, the funds of tlio tr^easniy, instead 
of Ijcing, as now, (l(»posiild in the several hanks convenient to 
tiuj receiving ollices, art' to he in the imrnediiito keeping of the 
new corps of the treasury to be levied for tlw purpost', by whitdi 
nn ans tlie pnl)lic is to lose one of its present cheeks on the inal- 
s ersation of Its agents. It is known ihni 11)iM*e are in most i)anks/ 
l aricms officers, each with Ids ap[)roprlate dut}' — as — one or more 
w.» kt'ep accounts — anollier fo rccci\c‘ n.onej" — another to pay it 
wva\ — anofliei to lie its gentncl deposilary — anti tliat they arc 
Till placed under the siijxTintendmu-e of a pi-csidont, whose clia- 
t iwiter and station in society give a‘^‘^urancc for the faitlifnl dis- 
' harge of Ids duty, ^i'liat there is, moreover, a hoard of direct- 
ors, who hold their offices ordy for a year,* and wlio, once a 
'.n-iith or oftcne.r, appoint a coniiniUt'C to examine tlie allliirs of 
li»e !)aidv. ami ('-^iK'.ci.dly to ascertain wliether the amouiiL of 
noh/x, scenritit's, and sp.'cic, correspond with the accounts of the 
instiiiition. Yetj^w’ith all these safeguards, it is found, now and 
that men who had previously been above all suspicion, 
h:u'e not been able to wdthsland the temptation lo use. the mo- 
ney thus plac.ed in ibeir charge, and that, occasionally, these 
frauds and jaynlations are p' lciis^d along time without dctec- 
*ion. If tliis is the case, Aviien iher*' is sii.-h strict, accountability, 
and unremiiled vigilance, how' wouUi it be when there wms 
. neither, and when those wlio received tlie public money, insicad' 
nf being comp^ lied lo deposit it in a hank, as soon as they re- 
cidA'ed it, and to cJieck for it when they pai<l u over, might use 
‘I as they pleas(*d, providi-.d they were always ready lo mc'etthe 
drafts of the government. At many j»laees lliey might do tliis, 
and yet, in conserjuence of the large sum wliich is always lying 
idle, or rati'cr unaj>propriated in the treasury, they might have 
‘he u.se of the excess, to a considerable amount, as long as they' 
/ema!).. fl in office*. For several years the amount in the treasury 
:ias never been I(\ss Uian live millions, and >ome.times considcr- 
ibly more ; aiiil of acronling to the tydinary current of 
ous;n( t)pc- third or lipw’ards w'ould commonly be in the city 
of Nrv\-\'nrk, if it were not transferred to Washington; and 
fids money, wdiich is now^ invigorating industry and trade, it is 
j.’oposcd to consign either lo utter idicnr*ss, or to the exclusive 
."e of the officers of the, treasury. In addition to that avensiou 
10 change w^hich is felt by all office-holders, this plan might fui' 
msh them wdfh no ordinary means of effecting their object. 

But if for the sake of guarding against such strong temptation'- 
10 speculate with the public funds, and against such an encou- 
ragement to corruption, by affording materials for it., tlic public 
money w-ere required, as now, to be deposited in the banks; 
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though that phn \\onIJ he free from the objection wc have ju->t 
made, it would he liable to another quite as fi;roit — the vciy one 
of influence w/uth the president has made to the buik of tlu 
United Stitcs — \Mlh this diffcicnce, hgiwcvtr, Ihit tlu inliiunce 
derived fiom Ihc go\ eminent funds i& now cxciciscd by llu 
Bank of Ibc United Stales, and is i salutarj cluck upon that 
cxcK sed by the state banks, but Mo?, it would be added to that 
•pilioingc which is alu idy thought suflicicntly great for every 
df Ml able purpose, and sometimes for purposes not desiiablc 
The large receipts of public inone> in om chief impelling cities, 
uould be distiibuted imong those b inks which were most in fa 
vour with the go\f inment, h\ i\liich is ahvaj s nieint those th it 
were its most /c ilous ind cflicicnt suppoitds , and thiib the ic 
venue of the nation, that is, the use ol it, would he set up at 
auction, to be pui chased bj the obsequious devotion of the state 
banks to the existing aclnnnistrition In a division of puMrs, 
not moie tqinl thin that wc often witness in oui coiinti>, tlu 
vote of a single state may decide tbit ol the 1 nion, and the 
vote of its principal city may decide Ihit ol the stitc Ml this 
is perfectly well known to some of the liiciius ol the sdiemr, 
but it IS not so to those who ire to pa\ loi it, and who aic less 
familiar with the workings ol the jiolitied wiies 

There is anotlui pail of this not dile scheme, (we mem no 
pun,) which meiits om lUf iilion I his lu w bank ind its oftict s 
•arc to sell drafts on each othci loi i piemuim, and is thi hink 
itself IS to issue no paper, the drifts mi> be piul foi in tiic notes 
of the state banks, ‘*onl\ so long is they continue to be icdecin 
cd m specie,’’ — *u(h aie the riesident’s woids liut suppose 
the very common e ise ol a bank piying specie to eli>, uid not 
paying it, ind not bdiig able to piy it, to morrow, whit be 
•comes of tlic public ie\enue then^ To be jihced no doubt fust 
to the account of ^^iinai iilable funds,” mel then, to the credit 
of the treasury When these new buienix ol finance aie dislii- 
bated Over the Union, and having no pipci of then own, musi 
carry on their opciations dltogcthei in gold and sihei, iiul the 
papci of the binks in their vicinity, it is impossible lint, with 


the highest degree of vigilance, prudence , iiiipartiaht^ , md hrm- 
ness, united, they would alwaas avoid loss Hut docs in> one 
believe that this delicate and import int tiiist would alw i)s be 
exercised with impartftility and fiimness^ To believe it, would 
be to disregard all experience, and U slmt our eyes to what is 
'^passing before the m evci y day. Whe n the ollicei s of the govern- 
|nettt***^emselvrs dependant moie oi less directly on popuhr 
faVMtviwerc to have the power of disci immating between what 
would take and what refuse, how many moti\es 
would bi(i 1^ ever presenting themselves for exercising it im- 
l^j^perljr ? To reject the paper of a substantial bank, that was 
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hodlilc to the administration, if there were any such, and to take 
that of a lotlcrinc; ono, which was friendly. Let us suppose, by 
'vvay of iIlu6tration, that some orator, or political manager, no 
matliT wliioh, being about to set out for congress, should apply 
to one of the treasury banks for a draft on Washington for a 
few thousand dollars, and should offer in payment of it the pa- 
j)er, not of a substantial bank, hut of one which though poorer, 
was more patriotic, — this being the best he could get — is itpro-* 
l)able that his application would be rejected ? or that the olliccp 
would do more than inquire whether the bank then paid specie, 
wilhout troubling his head to ascertain whether it merely made 
a show of pa) iiig it, and whether it would not be insolvent in a 
month. Let it not be said, ihal if doubts were entertained of 
the solidity of Ihe bank, its ])apcr might be immediately con* 
verlcd into specie; for, in the first ])lacc, the bank may beaomo 
hundreds of miles distant; and though it were in the immediate 
A icinity, jja^nient of specie would not always be demanded bc- 
l(»ii il nas too laic. Jiesides, the very dqmand of specie may, 
like a new weiglit Ijiiaking down an overloaded packhorsc, 
make il stop payment at once. The bill now before congress, 
for allowing the treasury credit for certain unavailable funds,’’ 
iccoived ^o^ne 5 ears since, would form an excellent precedent 
lor such occuncnces, and il one to which there would be fre- 
quent occasions of appealing. And this mode of managing the 
])iil)lic revenue is proposed to take the place of that which now 
^ Msls tbiongh llu» IJauk of the United States, by which the go- 
^einmcnt has rot lost a dollar; and it is next to impossible 
^ in lose i)n(». V^eril) , if the nation were to suffer itself to be 
<:ullcd b) siuli a .scheme as this, tlic^ would deserve to suffer 
the loss tliey would be .sure to incur. 

But peciiniaiy loss may be but a small part of the price which 
t he nation w ould jiay for tMs new treasury bank. It may bo made 
to ]iay, in addition, the richest jewel it possesses — its political 
|)uijt\. The influence whicli the national executive exercises 
o\er the jnesent Bank of the United States, is moderate, and 
not more than is salutary. It annually appoints a part of its di- 
rectors, and, at staled periods, may, moreover, exercise its right, 
of having the government funds transferred from one part of the 
Union to the olhci, in a more or less accommodating way. But 
Ik re its influence stops. The law, in puftuance of the charter, 
tl'iects til it the public monew shall be deposited in the Bank of 
the U nitc d States or its branches, and in these it must be dcposiicd,^ 
whether the president or his secretaries have good will or ill will 
to the bank, or whether the bank is willing to give any tbiegiat 
return for their favour or not. These public deposits are valuaU<l ' 
to the bank ; and, for the benefit, they have paid, and we pre^lpilt 
are yet willing to pay, a fair price« But the compensation^ Hot 
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l^y ofBeer of the sorernroent; it goes into the national 
tf, and It ronsists of gOld and silver, and not in the base 
of political inflftonce. 

jlif e are well aware that many of the dtate banks are under the 
IwMtageniont of high-minded and honourable men, who would 
JfOt be bidders at Ais auction, and who would scorn to purchase 
Aadhareof the public deposits, at the pi ice of then independence. 
•But such might not prove to be the character of the greater num- 
ber. Besides, in some of these cases, a majority of the stock- 
holders might not sit idly by, and sec.the bank deprived of its 
share of government favour by the squeamishness of its officers, 
and might therefore either coerce them into compliance, or rc- 
niove thepi. 

, . If so much has been said about the influence attached to the 
office of the secretary of state, arising from the paltry patronage 
*of printing the laws of the United Stales, what should be thought 
, of that privilege of giving the permanent and uncompensated use 
of many millions of dollars to such poweifiil corpoiations as the 
elate hanks*- embracing some thousands of diiccfors, and some 
4ens, nay, hundreds of thousands of stockholders and borrowerb^ 
We would appeal to that intelligent class of our citizens, who 
are quietly pursuing tlieir occupations or professions at home, 
by w^eh they secure to themselves independence and lespeda- 
buity, and who see, in the purity of our political institutions, 
fbeir countiy’s present happiness and future greatness, to take 
'these'things into consideration, and say whethci they are willing 
' wjnve to any administration such powerful means of < xoicisinc, 
anlnflueifee of the worst sort over the minds of the people — 
.whetimr they will take the money now gained or saved to the 
by means of tbo Bank of the United States, to enable a 
pretd^nt and his cabinet to buy golden opinions of that numerous 
have them to 'sell. • 

resident lays some stress on the circumstance that his 
treuBury bank would not be a coiporation, as is the 
^Bank'of the United States. *But tho lawyers tell us that there 
xOre Wo kinds of corporations— aggregate and sole — and the 
, question's, whether influence is likely to be less extensive, ob 
*fMR4*ngerpu8,wheniti8transfcried from tlie corporation aggre- 
bank) to the corporation sole, (the executive). In the 
he influenee of the bank has checks fiom its chatter 
I stUckholders— 4rom its dircctois — from public opinion 
from ^e legudatere. In the last, the influence 
Idl^d tu tfaet which is already deemed by many too 
“']P#Wi|i|Wnq^lIity or safety. Whatever means the 
Tnttwa Wy posse^ of operating ** on the hopes, 
Ijltf m masses of the community,” the state 
I a Iff grUatef extent ; and it would always be 
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ID tbe power of the goremmeot to eet oa ihese corpontionf^' 
cither by the trcasuiy bank <*checkiogth^r issaes,'* astfafi presi- 
dent proposes , oi, in case that monstrous scheme should Ire rei 
jeeted, by means of the public deposits; so that, in any event, if 
the chartci of the present bank is not renewed, the influence of 
the executive will receive a most formidable increase. 

Not could the proposed national bank answer the same useful 
pui poses to the commcrci il world, as the present Bank of the* 
United States. And, first, as to transmitting values from one mart 
of the Union to another, by means of bius of exchange, ^e 
president informs us the new bank might sell these at a muderate 
premium. But its means of doing so would be evideotlji'' &r 
more limited than those of the present bank, since the iattier,fri 
addition to all tlie means possessed by tiie treasury bai^, w ^ 
its own large capital and credit. In tlie year 1829, the antbi *^ 
of diafts on cacn other which the bank and its offices sold} 
up^sids of twenty-four millions, and the amount of its 
oi public money, by means of treasury drafts, amounted to upv 
w irds of nine millions ; making, in all, more than fliirfy^<tlu^«' 
millions Now, although the annual pubhc revenue is « 

twcuty-fom millions, yet as the expenditures of the nation »e , 
going on at the same time as its receipts, the money on bandlf at f 
III} one time, seldom exceeds ■ x or seven millions. AciiBOPdm|| 
to the monthly statement of the bank, for the Ist of lanuarym 
the present year, the amount of d^osits on account of, the trea- 
sury of the United States, was, after deducting over di^afrs, 
C,0t0,62S dollars. But as this sum would be distributed Very 
urn qually o\ ci the United States, there would be in some places 
more monc} than the government had occasion for, and in dtbero 
less, so that it would be compelled to draw on the former, to 
meet the public exigencies, without regard to the state of the 
exchange market, by reason of which, it would not only UOt be 
able to afibrd the public that general accommodation wl^tfr 
Bank ol the United States now does, but be sometime^ eW 
to sell its diafts for a ifyscount, instead of a premiufnr |1pLn 
suppose the government has a larm sum lying in Ne^Tdl^Oi 
sometime s has more than two millions there,) add itlnioooaBwn 
for 2uu,ouo dollai s in Maine, as much in Missouri, frc. AllIqMi^ ' 
it might have found a ready sale in th^ places fon^ 
fo> a small amount, at par, or even at a premidm, yet memnount ^ 
ouiicd exceeding the demands of the market, the govUunmn^, 
must eitlic r sell its drafts at a discouQt, or fre at thi expe 
tiansmitting the specie. In the mean while, tiie ih'silta!^i 
are thus sold at one place at a loss, might be in debsand 
other, but that demand the government *’ 
must give its money another direct|bn. 
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fre recolletitb^tb^ the Bank of the United States 
h^yev.'SiS well as a o£ i)ills of exchange, to the great 

fctageof fhe commercial cj^nim Its purchases, during 
, satire 7eai*^46;^9,'amounty^ upwa]:4^!of twenty-nine mil- 
i^n^of that ih j^tf'husi ness, the treasury bank, ac- 

gbrtiing thtf ^tc^ident’s prbjgMmme, could not engage. 

tif the accommodation now afforded by 
to all parts of the Union, 
which the treasury bank 
’ tQ'the it make amends 

flps'^ft^^itomense amo5^^* Cif currency wltlidrawn from circula- 
A - ^ ^^hV^otys of States Bank iri actual circulation, 

[fy"ikmbant tO'&^ or fifteen millions, exclusive of 
% TV^hich^ to a certain extent, perform Hhc office of cur- 
fCvAa^jiiie paper, the chasm must 

^d^ bi(|ier with, the p^^^ the state banks, or not filled 

whence are they to derive their in- 
i'$€^f^^trculati0^^ nearly all of them have 

to the extjreme verge of safety, and some of 
“^^^i,:;bfiyO]ftd it,? It will, however, be said, that there 
U^;estabnshed — ^the capital that is vested in tlio 
rhit0d?^ates.Wil1 not be annihilated by the termi- 
will seek employment in new 
“le In that pabo what becomes of the increased 
I'ahaby' ;0f thb a^ banks have been dreaming, 
||^00f bbUming w;hich has been so artfully appealed to? 
I^a^^^on to the statie haz^ks would fall far short of lilling 
the capital of the present hank was obteined 
* in fhOc report of the committee, that 

Stc^ 'to the aipount of seven millions. Is it pro- 
V capTfalists,^^lj,be as ready to venture their mo- 
e bauks^aa'^ '^ae Q by the general go- 

in a national bank, 
. sd ? Wc establish a 

it down in 1811,^8 
rter another, five years* afterwards, 
tpdfi 1836. Assuredly, after this expe- 
somewhat smaller interest nearer 
“’“"iponey in a country exhibiting so 
had beenjong determined to be 
Js df Ihe.'cy&ntry, is liable to be 
^;bf parties. 

^'"""‘psidez^the wij^hdrawal of seven 
ao spu^ of regret ; and who 
of forbign capital, is so much 




lost to the country ; for the truths of politkiil economy me 
obvious to &11. But no one ^o is a^naijited with the elements ^ 
of that science, will doubt, that a nation, not having as much 
capital as it can advantageously employ, fltty-be improved and 
enriched by foreign capital as well as its own ; and the benefit 
of these seven millions in stimulating the pt^oductive industry 
of the country — in building ships, and wharves, and mills, and 
manufactories, and steam-boats, is precisely the same as if they* 
were domestic capital, with the single dififerenoe of the interest 
Ash the owner of a thriving manufactory of woollens in Cincin« 
nati, or of iron in Pittsburg, if he had been ‘d^ted In bis enter- 
prise by a loan of 10,000, or 30,000 dollars from’the Bankpf the, 
ITnitcd States — and lie might answer, that, by the nse pf the , 
money, in a few years, he had, besides ‘paying the ^iqtsMsh 
realized the sum burrowed. Ask him further whether he woHN 
gam more by keeping the money longer, or returning it to ' 
Enrojican stockholder, and he would laugh at you, thinking yi 
question eonvcj'cd its own answer, as be bad not chosen to 
turn the money. • ’ ^ j 

The president’s project then of a treaBury bank,' seems ^ j 
liable to all the objections he^lnakes to the present Bank or'thpt 
ihiitcd States, in a tenfold degree, as to innoence, by adding S9 ' 
enormously to the executive patronage. It offess a fiur ii^nior ' 
substitute for the safety, and tlie easy transmiarion of the ret^.' 
uue ; and no substitute 'at all for much of the aeoommodailjolt 
now afiorded to commerce, and the large amonnt of aetiye ci|>i- 
tal it would throw out of circulation. *’ , 

III making this comparison, we have had no referenoe to the 
former services of the Bank of ti>e United States in resfocihg 
the currency of the country to a sound state, or to its p<r|p»'0( 
so preserving it, if the country Should be again involiveit|jjtf * 
We have contented ourselves with refuting the ob}eetiO)taf>g|j|det((, 
have been brought forward against that institutiOfliK 
sanction of the chief magistrate of the country, and'^ff||t|it'^^‘* 
<ug out to the unprejudiced mind the inconVenietiMr 
mischiefs attendant on the scheme which has Vsen | 
its stead. In our laSt number, we assented Stall'll 
of speciC payments by the state banks, in 
bably attributed to the establishment of the Bpftlit^mlie.Uwted 
Slates, and we stated the facts upon’ vi^h' ‘tilw'oj^ni^ #as, 
founded. It was, then, with ‘some surprili^ thai iM,dMW the!, 
position loundly denied in a quarter (the Jistth^Ainerii^ Be; ' 
view) where we have been accustomed to hwh forf'*'^ -i*— a-- 
all commercial affairs^ and the resumption efhdMil^ 
puted to the resolution of congressumVbidijflliwIl^^ 
government from receiving the notes of hoy WWIs witurttSi! 
not redeemable in specie. The quedHon ii'ltot doe ef‘{ 
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IniKi^/ye^ ss it may a&ct Qur future policy, and concerns 
ri^tesent justice, 'we will add a few remarks on the subject 
,^i*.Triien we see that the .measure of the government allndiul to 
r%48^.not immediately ^'followed by'the desired effect, but tliat as 
,^pn as the Ba,nk of tlic United States was about to go into ope- 
?‘sratl,Qn,'an arrangement was voluntarily entered into witli it by 
i^the banks. of New-York, Philaddphia, Baltimore, and Virgiiii.u 
•^ly which they all agreed to resume cash payments at the same 
, time, it seeots to afford prima facie evidence, that it is to the 
Bank df 1 iip.lTiiited' BtateSf and not to the legislature, that tin 
resumption is directly/^attributable. Whether the state banks 
ntij^ht l^not, at some subsequent time, have paid specie, and at 
what i^ust npw;, remain a matter of conjecture; but we 
thinjli; it ''quite as lil^y, that the banks, making extraordinary 
as they were/ao long as they were not compelled to re* 
^eeni their notes in* specie, would have procured a repeal of the 
^resolution pf-congress, as that that measure would have opc rated 
, Pbercively oA them* In some of the states, llie resumjdioii ot 
:a|>ecie payments' wan d^^^unteoanced by the state legislatures ; 
;i(hd in: Yir^nia,Jf ;We mistako nojk, after the measure had been 
en|oined on the banks by thp legislature, it ufierwards retraced 
Its. ^ps^' on ^he ground, that if they ventured to pay specie, the 
Biank.bf t;he Untjlad States, tten about to go into operation, would 
.imm^iatnly dtiwipyery dollar from their vaults. The banks ol 
2:^U[^^8iate*!&a8 kad^^^^ express sanction of its legislature for con- 
j nor .was it until after the meeting of the 
.^^iroj^^ntion,^niontiQhed in our last number, that they paid specie. 

may be asked, could the Bank of the 
* k^Vp compiled the state banks to resume specie 

ta^ if bad not keen so. disposed ? .We answer, by 
option of a better currency than theirs, 
ready standard in every part of the 
lich'tfac depreeijition of their notes would have 
L ; As soon paper of the national hank had 
^^';piirp|i|latio;i^ would command, by its convcrli- 
Dip,^,'«prefefjan<^ ^n^tbe market over the paper of 
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Would have been shown by 
. the latter would have passed. The 
&VMg Bfandard of comparison, pould no 

«i^V^/iU}i(l:every one would have seen the depre- 
%A extent of 'it. What would have been the 

The paper of the stalte banks, thus depre- 
'“‘rivould have been hpyght up by their more 
borrowers, and rilurned to them in dis- 
.j-Wid thus they would jiavc had no notes 
it'wbat wasxepresented by the paper of their 
doubtful customers, nor would any others 
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have continued to borrow of them. Tbtts^ with a business de- 
creased in amount and impaired iti character, .they would have 
louiid it impossible to make a profit equsjl to defraying their ex- 
])ens(*s and > iciding a dividend to the stockholders. 

All this the state banks distinctly foresaw, and not wishing to 
hi compelled to resume specie payments, by which their profits 
^^(1uId be diminished, they genc/ally ^opposed the establishment* 
of cl national bank. But when they found that all opposition bad* 
been ineficctual, and that the bank waS aboDIt^tp go into opertiif 
lion, and to pay specie, they immediately saw that they must 
follow the example, or that their gains were at.an end-(- 4 hat tfie 
jHiblic, which took their paper, during the war and immediately 
.liter the pe.ice, when there was no other currency, would notj^ 
continue to take it, when they had the choice of a betfer^and 


'hiis the compact which has been mentioned was formed. ^ . 

It is haul, however, that the depreciated paper of the BaltK 
inoi(> binks would have circulated So lon^ as the government 
)e(ci\ed it at ih(« custom-house, and that it was only after 
{;ovcrni)ienf decided to receive, it no longer, that those banM 
lound theinseh es compelled to pay specie. ^But would this moa- 
sure ha\e liecn elTectual without a national bank? We have 


already iiitimaled (hat w^e thought not. It would have.bceif ve-^ 
iiumcntly attacked in congress and .out, and all the states, 'except 
poiha])s Massachusetts, might have Instructed their represents* 
iiv( ^ that the measure was premature, oppressive, end detrimeo* 
lal to ])uhiic interests. But after the Bank of the United 
stall s went into operation, the question tvas at an end*. The go- 
Minnidit, whether the resolution of congress had been passed 
or not, could not with decency have taken, or been asked to take, 


my more thin an individual, depreciated paper for its dues, when* 
there was good paper and specie in circulation; and the Balti-, 
more banks, as well as all others, must have followed SUil, art 
given up the game. * t ^ 

For these reasons wc must continue to think, that 
urged bv the friends of the Bank of the UoHed Stfttp, 
operatfMl, hv its example, a salutary coerciooson Uxeti^^Hlpks 
in then n tinn to specie payments, is as well qsiabltthi^j as a 
(luestioii of its character can be, and that tibe samjf'^ineani^ ify 
which it proved that remedy for the mischi^fkbf^ unsound 
( I iieiKy— £>ils solid capital — ^unquestionable credit-kf^d pijeati* 
lai skill in husincss<-«would operate, on fattM occasion^, as a. 


prcvcnti\e of similar mischiefs. 

The same distinguished critic differs from *the ehaimian^o^ 
tlic committee of waysiand means, as to the efieotof an ideMlM 
of money in producing depredation. The 
verted is thus stated by Mr. M’Duffie in the Vil M a 

“ ^ 0 proportion is better established thah that the vMac of money, 



il or pupet^ is depfcclsted in exact pioportion to the increase 

H ^4fa m any gi'eh state of the Memand foi it. If, for example, the 

In doubled tile (jfukntlty of the ciicul medium by then exets- 
^ lliey proditeed*a general degradation of the entire m iss of the cur- 
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^ vftiMW, and ailvefi proportioned to the redundancy of the issiiis 

anp wholly independent of the iclative depreciation of bank papu at diflcr* 
^ eift places as coiqpaied with specie. The nominal money puce ot eij ai iiric 
was of eoune one hundred per cent hi^er than it would have been, but fra 
*' the dupfacatloD of the quantity of the circulating medium. Monty n nothing 
’ more nor le« than the measure by which die rilative value of all ai tides of me i 
diandiae la aicettalnefti If, when the dtcolating’ medium is fifty milhons an ai- 
tirle dwuld one dciihin. It would certainly cort two, if, without any increase 
of the uses cf a oircuitting .medium, its quantity should be inoreastd to one 
hundred imlfipiit. Tbia nae in the ptiec of commodities, oi depreciation in the 
•value of money, as Mnapamd with them, would not be owing to the want of 
ciedit in the bank bill% of whid) the euircncy happened to be composed. It 
XrouM eida^ though these bllla were of undoubtul credit, and conveibble into 
apede ft the pleasure of the holder, and would result simply flora the tedun* 
oanor of their quaoti^. It is important to a just undetstanmng of the subject, 
.^st the rdaltve deptedatknsof bank paper at different plates as eompared 
with apede, should not be confounded Wiui this general depreciation of the en- 
fiK lAasi of the oinsiilating medium, including specie.” 

» Althoni^ the pyineiple aproars to uf> to be laid down some- 
what too Moadljr by, Mr. M’Bbffie, as we shall presently state, 

J et he is soppotW ih his position,* td the letter, by Hume, by 
fr. leffeiim, and virtually by Adam Smith, if wc suppose that 
frWQ ajAy cause tiie excess of gold and silver, which causes tlic 
depliaciation, eantiot be exported. They all agree in this, that 
t^e amount of money which can circulate, and which docs in 
^ cireolate in dny country, depends upon Ihe number and 
‘Undue of its exbhantga, and that, as its quantity inci eases, its 
'Value diminishes, Hut Hume and Smith, concurring in this 
• Impend ptitaciple, dfew very different inferences from it as to 
,tlie currency of bankik Hume thought that the equili- 
liriatn Wween the money required for the country and that in 
etHOhlmtiMr waa^^Rrtfted by depreciation ; while Smith consider- 
ihSLj^'it was maintained by an exportation of the precious mc- 
im in proportion to the ininease of paper. And the general 
•^pdAmpM niqb aUy auppQled by authority, was all, no doubt, 
^ that Mr. M'Poffie meant lo assert There is then probably no 
' real dUSnrenhe hetman hiio and bis reviewer in the oi tli Ame- 

•{VTe coqcelre ttmt Mh M’Oqffie, in his application of the prin- 
|lWmto our town situation, twelve or fifteen years sipcc, has not 
laglPipip ovemted the dt^ciation, if we regard the effect of the 
n&M|a|lO of iMMy on every species of exchangeable value ; but 
|HngM vwy different with the different kinds. This differ- 
explanation ; but first, of the general principle 
it neOma to us, must be revived with some quali- 

m 'sllliNiiWNo Ophn increase of money is certainly to diminish its 
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value; but the extent of the diminution is pne of those nice pror" 
blems in political economy which hu^oever been accucately s^ti* 
tied. 1 1 has not yet been adjusted to a formula which Will explain 
all the facts attending such increase. Although thequsntity Of mo- 
ney icquired in a country mainly depends upon the number and 
value of its purchases in a given.timei yet with the seme amount 
of these, much less money may Be in 'circulation at one time , 
than another. There are various expedients abd* substitutes for 
supplying a temporary deficiency of currency, which make the 
quantity of money in a commercial country a variable one, 
capable of considerable contraction or expansion." The actual 
money can be more or less aided by credit. A' fiurmer, a horse- 
dealer, a shopkeepor, a mechanic — will all wait with a substan- 
iial purchaser for tlieir money, rather than lose the sale of their 
commodities ; and a sudden use in the price of tiie staples 
the country, such as our own often experience, while it inereas0t>' 
the demand for money, pi oportionally improves the credit of ha-' 
dividuals, and fits it as a substitute for cash. Money too may be ' 
much moic active at one time than another; and When there 
been a considerable increase of it, the greater comparative idl^ ) 
ness of a part of it, in the strong boxes or pocket-boohs of in-* 
dividuals, may prevent or lesson its depreciation. These oirctim- 
stanccs, and others which might be added, all inappreciable ex-' 
cept by approximations, prevent the value of money from either* 
rising or falling, in exact proportibn to its increase or deeraa^ 
in quantity, ^ , 

To this qualification of the generid principle, we would add 
anothci. When'the money of a country has been considerably 
increased, and the excess cannot be exported, as Was the ^caim 
with our paper currency during the suspension of cash pay-< 
ments, the depreciation is much greater upon some artiol^ ttMn| 
others. Its effect is least upon those commodities whiidi,i^ a' 
market abroad, because the price there regulates thepriee al^B^ 
It is by reason of tliis irregularity that depreciation » 
disguised as not to be perceptible to all, and 
a matter of dispute whether it exists or nbt ; as waa‘%te^t|tlle tit 
England in tlic controversy between the boUimiiati'attd.thei^ 
opponents, concerning the fact of the deptecialj|,(ni of fhpir bank 
paper during the suspension of cash paymbnta.* ' . * 

Rut if the increase of the currency baa Uttle <e|(bet on' the 
puces of some articles, it has the greater on those for'tbe esti- 
mation of which there is no such definite 8tandard^-~as laodsiil 
town lots, and houses*— and those domestic prodneto whiab lo^ 
exclusively to domestic consumption for a msrkbCes batClMMi 
meat, game, &c. All these took a prodlfpoos^^gM & sll 
the Tnion, and most men mistaking the efibcf pf 'a je^tt<!w||H 
of money for a real rise of price conseqaenf-ott^our 
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and capital, believed that real estate was the best in- 
^nt they rould make of their money, and purchased it ac- 
jjin gly-^looking for remnneiation, nut to the rent oi imme- 
diate profit, but to that future rise in value which ssas inftiKd 
']4rom the past This erroneous opinion Iirouglit capitalists into 
, ‘the market for real estate, and the competition created by their 
*. money, and that which others borrowed from the banks, raised 
the price extrava||antly ^igh. A natural though singular result 
of this state (rf things w&, that those who had sold lands or lots 
at these factitious prices, could have made no use of their money 
that would h&ve been so profitable as not using it at all ; and the 
policy of hoarding, usually as unwise as it is odious, would have 
been, on tfiis occasion, the most rational and gainful that could 
have been pursued. 

^ Tf, then, we take the prices of every species of merchandise 
among us, together with that of real estate, we believe it will be 
found that such average of prices then, is very near double of 
what it is now ; and consequently that Mi. M’Dufiie’s estimate 
of the late depreciation of our currency was not cxtiavagant. 
But granting, that it was exaggerated, he appears to us to have 
takpn juster vjews than his critic, of its pernicious efiects, as well 
as of the agency of the bank in arresting them ; and we must 
think tiiat TO is the safer physician, who merely overrates the 
danger 4f a disease; than he, who, tiiough he rightly Judges it not 
mortal, mistakes both its cause and its remedy. 

\* Wo think, too, that the report of the committee was correct 
in oupMSipg, that the'depicciation would not have taken place, 
if,tiie Bank of the United States had then been*m existence. At 
toyjydO it would have been postponed, and if not prevented al- 
under the disadvantages of having neither a navy to 
pro^t ppjr conuneroe, nor manufactures to supply its place, it 
vt^4 have been greatly mitif^ted. It is probable that the sus- 
pe^on of cash payments would not have taken place at all, if the 
tsmk had fc^owed the pis^dent course of the jpanks of Boston, 
ahdupt lant its money to the government; but though it had, its 
"paper' ^fild have been more nearly at par and moie unifoim 
than that of the state Wiks, which varied in value according to 
< fhe^ poUie oplqipn of their pradcnce and solidity, as well as of 
^"^jmrylng quantity q( notes thrown into circulation in diflci- 
llll^^es. It is possible that the national bank, being conduct- 
'l*greaier skill and knowledge of banking, would have 
‘ jdmy could not safely accommodate the government 
*‘a||eloata, and &at when they were reduced to the 
r^titer suspending cash paymrats and having a de 
a<!f> tk of maintaining the currency sound, by 
‘ijtiiape to the government, they would have pre- 
govenunent would have TOcn 
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thereby induced to resort sooner than the^ did to a system of " 
taxation to support tlie war. It is indeed impossible tp, say, at 
thih lime, what would have been the precise result if we had* 
possc'hscd a national bank, but we think that this much* may be' • 
ailirmcd with confidence, that the depreciation of its notes would 
have been far less, would have becn.uniforil), and woold have 
taken the place of much paper which had no solid foundation 
for the short-lived credit it obtained. 

It remains for us now to see what will be'the SDttent of the 
immediate pecuniary cost to the nation for pulling' doWn the 
Bank of the United Slates, and building up the Treasuty Bank 
on its ruins. This view is intelligible to all, and thdre are minds 
who will give more weight to this objection than that of increas> 
ing executive influence. 

Wo know that it is an important function of every goTprn- . 
mentto regulate its money, weights, and measures, not fronvl' 
any mystical notions of sovereignty, but because* uniformity in 
these several standards is oi the greatest utility in saving time . 
and trouble, and in preventing frauds and disputes, and there < 
is no elTectual way of attaining uniformity except by the legisla- 
live power. It is, therefore, that these subjects were placed 
under tlie control of the* general goyernment, by the eonsl^tu* 
Uon, and it is in the exercise of ihe powers thus' gran^ that it. 
coins money of gold and silver, and determines their’ relative' 
value. ^ ^ , . i 

But as among the inventiops of commerce, it is found that speb 
metallic money can bo, to a considerable extent, sub^tbted^by 
paper, and thus a measure of value which costs nothing, esn be 
'lude and is made to answer the same, and even a better purpose, 
than that which woi)ld cost a great deid, the sam’e reasons wbmh ' 
made the regulation of the coin ^ the government, neoettfiiy 
and proper, apply to the regulation of its substitute. The 
vcrnnient thus having control over the subject, isfumiMip^^wmt 
the ready means of making a great profit by the 
and this it may do in two ways. It may cither becoaMg'liftl]^ 
itself, and issue notes of circulation, having ciirrency>l|^<|||fll^^ 
in return for the notes of individuals bearing int^re^,J^ iVlttay , 
transfer the right of doing this to such a'set of ptofi, m U Q«m8 
worthy of the trust, and make thcm.pay ) ^ }n^l^ liie va- 
lunbic privilege thus conferred. ' ' , , 

Of these two modes of profiting by the ‘siibltitutiop of 
for specie, the last is by far the best, for the same ieBiOtt 
is best for the government to sell ite public lands^ rejU^er 
cultivate them. It is incapable of commandinarepi^W whe ti^N 
practise the same economy, industry, and d^hmthe aiej|*|l|H 
ment of the public concerns, as their own*. Il(muft 
higher than individuals for the sam'e'work| aho the van<m|||Mi 
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'w ‘Which it is exposed, besides the costly apparatas of 
.pdeots, f^ould make basking, carried on by itself, a bad 
„ , ,, , ,iVf economy, to^ say nothing of the objections arising 
#i!K*in hs disturbing the distribution of political power, by afford- 
^ing the means of influence, patronage, and corruption. 

But the scheme which the president has been persuaded to re- 
l^flommend, proposes, that the i^vernment should give up thead- 
, Vantages ^ both plans : that it should forego both the profit of 
issuing paper itself, and Uiat of disposing of it to a corporate 
body, in which the community had entire confidence, and which 
has proved, *by its previous unexampled success, its fitness for 
the duty — and in lieu of these plans, to let the valuable privi- 
lege evaporate into a sort of electioneering material, for whom- 
soever may hold the office of president, or may rule his cabinet. 
And wUat is it which the people of the United States are thus 
asked to surronder ? Let us estimate it 

According to the bank charter, the government takes stock 
to the Amount of seven millions of dollars, on which it pays to 
the bank an interest of *5 per cent, and it now receives on this 
Stock an interest of 7 per cent, making a clear profit of 140,000 
dollars a year^ equal to a gross capital of 2,800,000 dollars, all 
of which mosf be lost on tiie proposed plan. But this is not all. 
The bank keeps 'the money of the government — keeps its ac- 
counts— 4uep8 its officers out of temptation — and transfers the 
from one part of the Union to another with promptitude 
ceT^inty, without the loss of a single dollar. We have seen 
[ for some of these operations the treasury bank would bo 
to’pay. 

Wd flo not mean to say thgt these various services of the bank 
ihfl cituitous. On the contrary, it is fairly remunerated for them 
'hf SiA jvivilens it enjoys, and by the public deposits ; but still 
ili^ arflqraluaUe services, and in this way the ^vernment ob- 
tains a'lalr equivalent for what it surrenders. Nor let it be sup- 
posed ihat as good a bargain could be made with the state banks. 
The general government could not be interested in their stock, 
nor could they afford to ^ve as much for the pHvileges, because 
they would be more local. Being connected only by voluntary 
eonipaAts, they eould not do the'husineas of the government to 
dm same advantage as a single coiporation. They could not cir- 
a8_ much paper witlT Ae same safety, nor could they sell 
'^lls at as small a profit The superior advantages which 
"HQiMhe United States enjoys in capital, in banking skill, 
tm. credit and wider circulation of its notes, en- 
i a libe>||d price for its charter, and the government 
I to Ib^seople to surrender this benefit 
I hot bmipe the government to attempt to extort, 
but to tiet on th^ principle of justice to the 
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piiblte aad line bank. The Icglslatiire shouhl not furnish 
bank with .either the temptation or excuse of an Irish middle 
man, who grinds his snb-tenants in prd^riion jas his landlord 
has pressed him. Upon these principles^ ,w^c think the govern- 
ment should, by way of bonus, charge the bank a moderate in- 
terest on its deposits, and pay a small commission for the ser- 
vices of the bank. A,n adjustment of these/s^ycral claims, by 
^(niic general estimate, might leave to the natipnihe clear annual • 
gain of perhaps 200,000 dollars, or a gross capital of- four mil- 
lions, instead of giving it away for the impfOT^mont of the 
machinery of our j»oIitical wire-workers. 

"riierc is yet another mode by which the- go vernmertt might 
derive a profit from the hank, and which has this further recoin- 
iiumdalioii, that it would not be at the expense of the stockhold- 
♦ rs, aud it would be a value saved to the nation that would; be ^ 
oflicrwisc lost. Ti is now a favourite object both with the pebr;,:' 
jih'. unci the government lo pay off the national debt; ‘and from,, 
the novelty of the plienomcnon it will give great eclat to the ad- .. 
ministration In which it takes jilace. It is known that upwards of 
iliirteen millions of this debt bears an^ interest of hut 3 per cent 
This jiarl of the public funds is held chiefly in Europe by large 
cajiitalisls, It being preferred by them, because it could not;, be 
ivdeemed hut at par, unless vyilh the consent of theholdcrs, and., 
it AViis hardly oxpccled.Ht]^J||^,tie government would chPose tore:;: 
deem it at par rather than "pay so Iow an interest on it They^ 
:,i)us tiiought tliat the owners of the stock had the means of post^, 
pjning its redemption in their own hands. For these reason^ 
bis rtiuck Jias always been something higher in the market thaii 
ly oilier, and it now sells at 93 dollars a share of lOO dollars,;* 


liicii is about percent At the jirice at which the cominisr-*' 
'loners of the sinking fund are limited, they, cannot buy thia , 
-tock ; but when all Uio rest of thedebt is paid, this must corned, 
m-Ni, niul as soon as the governmpnt offers to purchase, Ht willj 
iise still liigher, perhaps to par. In that event, the goyeHiinent?; 
will have \o pay upwards of thirteen .pillions of doua^ drawft; 
Jtom \\k\ pockets of the poor as welt as ihe^rich, which .ihey^ 
might keep for ever, by paying an annual iiiterestof 8 percent 
• n ;)ja),ooo dollars. . . ' ' ^ \ ^ 

Now the use rff this money, has been of itrilftcfesc advantage 
this country, and may continue to b«f 
^uicquately many parts of it are .snppBi^ With ml capital . It, 
\mU build ships — erect mills and mahufkctbrks-^alt 
iron works — and help to make rail roads and canals, by whioM 
our free and indostiffous population Will be 
i-oiuliuon of the country ih, Wtmng 

* 00 , aoi:s not consist of. paper. Wi%|^ 

'>r gohl jud silver, or 
■ or. j\. ■--NO. 17. ‘ ■’ |;k.' 
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;*of ^the country. Had it not better remain here ? Every good 
;; loconbmist will say yes. It will be not difficult, we .should 

C me, Tor the government to make an arrangement with the 
to pay tl”® .'’^^0,000 dollar?, and release us from our ohli- 
'.Rations, ami to receive a less ^um than the thirteen millions. 
Their capital may be enlarged, and the rapid growth of our conn- 
' ' try will .soon require its enlargement. The holders of this stock 
\ will Indeed have a right to look to the United States for their 
monrv. hut that would make only a nominal dilierence, and 
. they might be offered stock of the bank in exchange on advan- 
tageous terms. Thus the bioncy which*\\ould be appropriated 
to the payment of this debt, might be kept in the country and be 
vested in banking^^papital, by which it would give vigour to com- 
merce, manufactures, and navigation, and, throiigli them, vender- 
benefxt Ix) the whole nation. 
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ig^y administered by an oligarchy of intelligence, a govern- 
Bfcfent like our own cannot be carried on without an extensive 
Elusion of knowledge amongst those who have to select its 
l^ery machinery. The political circumstances of a country will 
|.b1so modify, most importantly, the course of instruction ; and 
i that system which is adopted in the old Universities of Oxford, 
HjCambridge, and Dublin, in a nation in which the law of primo- 
Lgeniturc exists, where wealth is entailed in families, and where 
RVie colleges themselves are richly endowed, may be impractica- 
7 ble or impolitic in a country not possessing such incentives. 
Education must, therefore, be suited to the country ; and a long 
period must elapse before we can expect to have individuals as 
well educated as in those universities, although the moss of our 
, community may be much more enlightened. Wc have no bone- 
'fiees, no fellowships with fixed stipends, to oficr for those who 
, may devote themselves to the profound study of certain sub- 
, jects. In England and Ireland, it is by no means uncommon for 
* a student to remain at college until he is twenty -two or twentyr 
.three years of age, in the acquisition of his preliminary educa- 
^ don. or of those branches that arc made to precede a professional 
coui^ of study — the whole period of his academic residence 
being consumed in the study of these departments. In this 
cjonntiy, such a course would be as unadvisablc as it is generally 
^ 'I'he equal division of property precludes any 

Uipmiisivc accumulation of wealth in families. The youth arc 
nl^pelled to launch early into life : the more useful subjects of 
Ifilldy have to be selcctc^d, and the remainder arc postponed as 
luxuries, to be acquired should opportunity admit of indulgence. 

In no country arc the colleges or higher schools so numerous, 
in proportion to the population, as in the United States. 

In France there arc three universities ; in Italy, eight ; in 
Great Britain, eight ; in Germany, twenty-two ; and in Rus- 
sia, seven : whilst in the United States, we have thirteen insti- 


tutions bearing the title of universities, and*thirty-thrcc that of 
colleges ; making in all forty-six higher schools capable of con- 
ferring degrees : yet a very wrong inference would be drawn, 
were wc to affirm that the education of a nation is always in a 
direct ratio with the number of its higher schools. Such would 

* ict, did these, institutions assume an elevated standard 
istribution of their highest honours, and were the con- 
f the intermediate schools such that the youth could be 
the university so prepared as to be able to cultivate his 
here to the greatest advantage. Unfortunately, in*many 
the United States the condition of the intermediate 
schools and academics has been grievously neglected ; and the 
a ttfioritics of the universities have been compelled to lower 
^air standard, and to admit students totally unprepared for 
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more advanced studies. In this way many of the higher schools^ 
have degenerated into mere gymnasia, or ordinary academies*^ 
This circumstance, with the multiplication of institutions capa»* 
ble of conferring degrees, has been attended with the additionill 
evil, that, in some, the highest honours have been, and are con- 
ferred for acquirements, which would scarcely enable the pos- 
sessors to enter the lowest classes in others. 


It seems, indeed, that the real or fancied insui&ciency of most* 
of our existing institutions, gave occasion to the proposition for 
establishing a university in New-York, and to the Convention, 
a review of whose proceedings will enable us to offer some prac- 
tical considerations and reflections, deduced from some experi- 
ence and meditation on this momentous subject. Much as bur 
country,’’ observes the Rev. Dr. Mathews j in his opening adr 
address in behalf of the committee of the university, ^'owes td; 
her excellent colleges, the sentiment seems to be general, tte^ 
the time has arrived when she calls for something more ; wh^ 
she requires institutions which shall give increased maturity tb* 
her literature, and also an enlarged diffusion to the blessings of 
education, and which she may present to the world as maiD|i|^‘ 
ing an honourable competition with the universities of 
p. 11. 7 i 

The cst‘»blishment of a university in the city of NeW^ycSjfc' 
having been determined upon, and ^^an amount of 
pledged to the object, which would place the institution aoK 
commencement on a liberal footing, its friends, ^^believiti^K 
to bo desirable, and that it would prove highly gratifying 
who feel an interest in the important subject of education, mat 
a meeting should be convened of literary and scientific men of 
our country, to confer on the general interests of letters and 
liberal education,” appointed a committee, with powers to in- 
vite, as far as practicable, the attendance of such inviduals 4n 
behalf of the university. Accordingly, on the 20th of October 
last, a number of literary and scientific gentlemen assembled 
from various parts of the United States, when President Biites, 
of Middlebury College, Vermont, was appointed president of 
the convention ; and the Honourable Albert Gallatin* and Wal- 
ter llowne. Esq. Mayor of the City, were named vice presi- 
dents. The convention sat daily until thp 23d inclusive, when 
it adjourned sine die; but not without having provided for the 
perpetuation of its species at a future period. 

In an assemblage so constituted, it was not to be expected that, 
excepting the notoriety occasioned by it, any great advantage 
could accrue to the university or to the public from its delibera- 
tions ; the most discordant sentiments on almost all points of 
discipline and instruction ; — the views of the experienced and 
inexperienced— the experientia vera^ and ihcexjnrientiaffdsa 
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the contemplative and the visionary, were to he anticipated ; 
wTwe must confess, that humble as were our expectations from 
^Itesults of its- labours, the published record of its proceedings 
■^Ves, that wo had pitched them too high. The committee ap- 
i^ear.to us to have had no definite object — no system — in bring- 
jwhg many of the subjects before the convention ; every discus- 
^Ibn is arrested, without our being able to decide what was the 
Conclusion at which the meeting .arrived : and 
** Like a man to double business bound, 

; They stand in pause where tliey shall first begin, 

! And both neglect.” 


-Of these debates the “Journal’’ is, doiil)tless, a faithful record, 
’'SO' far as regards their succession; the brevity, however, of the 
/ minutes, published by the secretary, renders the work very un- 
:>^itisfactory ; and scarcely elevates it above the character of a 
^pg-book, if we make exception of one or two excellent addresses 
P^uch as that of Mr. Gallatin — which arc reported at length ; 
wittf of some (generally indifferent) communications transmitted 
their authors. 

first topic presented for the consideration of the conven- 
iQw?'Was: — “ s/ls to the universities of Europe; and how far 
pursued in them may he desirable for shnilar in- 
in this country . On this subject, i)r. J-iicber read 
;^^^S^inunication of interest in relation to the organization, 
of study and discipline of the German universities, 
j jj pfefr was referred to the committee of arrangements. Mr. 
jRTOl8cy,of New-York, gave an account of the French colleges ; 

system of instruction and disci]>linc ; a few desultory ob- 
' ; flfex^tions arc next made by Mr. W. C. Woodbridge. Mr. Has- 
tier flies off at a tangent, and offers “a few remarks on the ap- 
’ pointni’lht of professors,’’ and is followed by Professor Sillimaii 
on the same subject. Mr. Sparks presents a few observations 
and alludes to the organization of llarvard College. President 
Bates gives the plan of choosing professors adopted at the col- 
lege over which he is placed ; and Mr. Keating, of Philadelpliia, 
puts a finale to the proceedings of the day and to the question 
y at the same time, by the expression of his views. After this, wc 
*hear no more of this “topic,” and we are left in the dark whe- 
* ther the system or an j part of the system of the universities of 
Europe be desirable for similar institutions in this country. 

« a mere truism to remark, that the success of an institu- 
ust be greatly dependent upon the character of its profes- 
lence, in all universities, the I)cst mode of selecting them 
3 n a point of earnest and careful inquiry. In some coun- 
tries, they are appointed by the government; in others, the of- 
' fice is obtained au concours. The candidates being required to 
defend theses of their own composition, and the most successful 
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receiving the office ; whilst in others, the faculty have thepowelfl 
of supplying vacancies in their own body. In our own country^ 
no uniformity exists on this point. Harvard, by the scheme oi|| 
organization, is under the supervision and control of two sepa- J 
rate boards, called the Corporation^ and Board of OverseerSii^ 
Tlic former is composed of seven persons, of whom the preai'^^ 
dent of the college is one, l)y virtue of his office; the othei^ 
six being chosen from the community at large. The board of® 
overseers consists of the governor and lieutenant-governor of the 
slate, the members of the council and of ihe senate, the speaker 
of the house of representatives, and the president of the collegei^ 
eX'OjJicio ; and, also, of fifteen laymen and fifteen clergymea^v 
who are elected, as vacancies occur, by the whole board. TliiS;}; 
board has a controlling power, which, however, is rarely exerte^ 
over the acts of tlie corjioration. -Wk 

Tlie professors arc all chosen, in the first instance, by the 
poration, or rather nominated for the approval or rejection of.ffl H 
board of overseers : but as a case has rarely, if ever been knoymH 
in which sucli a nomination has been rejected by the overseew| 
the election of all the professors and immediate officers, 
said to ])ertain in practice to the corporation alone. It is 
blc, however, that this is seldom done without consultli^gstbm 
members of the faculty into which a professor is to be ch6Qi|n»|^1 
Jonrnaly p. 82. 

In the generality of our institutions, the appointing 
vested in a board of trustees, who have no controlling, 
jilaced over them. In almost all, however, we find from'lm^ 
Journal of tlie Convention — that the faculty are consulted-— \ 
according to Dr. Dates, ‘‘experience had proved the ' 
wisdom of consulting tlu‘, faculty on any contcmjdated appoint- • 
merit of a jirofessor ; and that, in fact, though not professedly^ 
3 ^et in ellect, ])rofessors are appointed by the instructers or fa- 
cult}", — and tlius by securing their good will towards the new > 
incumbent, amity was enforced.’’ P. 83. 

The great difficulty exists in becoming acquainted with the 
<pial ideations of the candidate, especially if he has not been p|fe- 
viousl}^ engaged in teaching. There can be no better mode of test- 
ing the capacity of a teacher, than in the class room ; hut if this be 
not aviilablc, lire recommendation of sufficient individuals, with 
us, has always to be taken ; and in this, a certain degree of risk 
must necessarily be incurred. It is never, however, a matter of 


so much moment to procure a professor, who is pre-eminently in- 
formed upon the subject of his department, as one that is capa- 
ble of communicating the knowledge he possesses, is systematic, 
has a mind that can enable him to 'mprovc and to lake part as a 
member of llic faculty in the management of the university, in 
which the greatest firmness, good sense, and ability arc occasion- 
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’ demanded. A man, ” says the illustrious Jefferson, *Ms not 
lified for a professor, knowing nothing but merely his own 
ession. He sliould be otherwise well educated as to the 
fences gencralJ> ; able to converse understandingly with the 
~*aDtific men with whom he is associated, and to assist in the 
acils of the faculty on any subject of science in which they 
sy have occasion to deliberate. Without this he will incur 
lieir contempt and bring disreputation on the institution.” 
Young professors are, on the above accounts, exteris parihm^ 
^preferable to old. They have not had time to acquire any bad 
r aystem; arc energetic in the acquisition of information, and be- 
^ come attached to the occupation. In institutions where the 
faculty live within the same walls, it is, likewise, important that 
disposition of the individual should he taken into the ac- 
j 1)0Unt, in order that every thing may go on harmoniously. A 
" ad, conciliating deportment, will also gain the respect of the 
Ment, and tend materially to discipline. 

^^'The best system for the appointment of professors, perhaps, 
Qiuld be — that the faculty should nominate, and the trustees 
ire or reject. It is improbable, that they would ever be 
Jfed by any feelings which would be counter to tlic prosperity 
(He institution ; whilst they would generally have better op- 
^portuhities of becoming acquainted with the qualifications of in- 
r 4dyii(iuals than the board of trustees. This course appears to us 
objectionable than any other ; and we are glad to find that 
suggested by Mr. Sparks, in the convention. — 

|p***Ko good policy,*’ he remarks, ** would introduce an efficient member into 
p body, whcie suck a step would be likely to endangei the harmony ol 

‘^'fbeUngand action. For this leason, it may be well \iorthy of considcintion, 
f whether, in the scheme of a new constitution, it is not better to proiidc for the 
flomioation of a professor by the members oi the faculty, with whom he is to be 
associated. Such a body would be as capable as any other, to say the least, of 
Jodf^ng in regard to the requisite qualifications of a candidate, and much more 
capable of deciding whethei his personal qualities, traits of character, and habits 
of thinking, would make him acceptable in their community. It seems evident, 
therefore, that something is lost and nothing gained by referring this nomination 
to another body of men, who have no interest in common with the paity cliiefly 
concerned. It is enough that the electing or sanctioniiig power dwells in a se- 
] pmte tribunal.” r. 83. 

Much diversity of opinion has prevailed on the subject of re- 
muneration to professors. In some universities they arc paid 
entirely by fees from the students. The objection urged against 
this, is, that the professor is too much dependent upon the stu- 
dent, and that this feeling may materially interfere with disci- 
pline* To those who consider that there ought to be no disci- 
pline in our universities — and strange as it may seem, such views 
were expressed in the convention — this plan of remuneration 
can be liable to no objection. Noi to institutions in ivhich there 

* Memoir, CoiTcspondeDce, &c. Yol. IV. P. 38?. 
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arc no resident pupils, like the one proposed in New-Yorkg 
would the objection apply. On the contrary, the mode in whic^ 
the professor receives his remuneration entirely from the 
dents, the stimulus which is thus excited, and the feeling that " 
his emoluments may be proportionate to his energy and succ^fS^ 
in conveying instruction, may have the most beneficial 
upon his exertions. Accordingly, we find the most meritoriottS^t 
application on the part of the professors in our great m^ical" 
schools ; and a degree of enthusiasm aroused, which might not 
be elicited were the mode of recompensing them other than 
it is. 

On the other hand, it has been maintained, that the professor 
should be in no wise dependent upon the student ; that he shouldi 
receive no fees, but be paid by a fixed salary. The objectiofi 
urged against this system is, that there is here no stimulus, snAl 
tiuit as the professor feels his income altogether independents 
his exertions, he will relax in his efibits, neglect his dutief,'flMg 
come inattentive to his own improvement, and uncourteoutl'S 
his behaviour to the pupil. Tliis is plausible in theory, 
doubtless, has occasionally been found to be the fact It 
likely to occur, however, if the professor be held rigidly reapoo^ 
sible, and if the tenure of his oifice be on good behaviour, iii*^ 
stead of fur life. It is to be calculated, likewise, that eveiy 
professor is a gentleman, and that the honour of the situa^M 
is a part of the emolument These should be a sufiicient'goa-i 
rantec that his duties will be performed energetically, and th|( 
his behaviour will be courteous. Should this not be the casek 
he is unfit for his situation, and the trustees should have moral 
courage enougli to remove him. Experience, too, has, we think, 
sufficiently proved, that the evils of fixed salaries, under the 
tenure du??i bene se gesscrify are more imaginary than real : 
some of the very best institutions are conducted upon this sys- 
tern, in various parts of Europe and of this country. On the 
whole, perhaps, where the students reside within the precincts, 
a comI)i nation of a fixed salary, of a sufficient amount to enable 
th^' professor to be, to a certain extent, independent of the 8tu>* 
dent, with the payment of a fee from the student for tuition, is 
the most politic and satisfactory inode of remuneration. In this 
inanntr, he receives a certain stimulus to exertion, whilst other 
objections to both exclusive systems are obviated. Experience, 
however, shows, that although the zeal and industry of a pro- 
fessor may occasion a slight fluctuation in the numbers that resort 
to his school, this influence is very limited in its action. It is 
the character of the study which attracts followers ; and whilst 
one department will be crowded to excess, independently of the 
merits or demerits of the professor, utliers will be almost entirely 
neglected. This will occur in all institutions in which profes- 
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or extremely advanced, or unusual studies arc taught- 
rery student, whether he may be intended for one of tiic learned 
fiifessions, or for any oilier pursuit, considers it absolutely ne- 
isary to attend certain academical departments ; — those of 
iteient languages and mathematics for example ; — whilst com- 
itively few can be cxjiected to attend the jirofcssional chairs, 
the higher branches of study, notwithslanding tlic subjects 
^iltay be taught in the most attractive and sufficient manner. 
Ttiftless the manners of a professor are strikingly obnoxious, but 
l^little effect wdll be jiroduced in the numbers frequenting his 
I* -school : and if they are so, it is a sufficient ground for removal. 
* In those universities in which the professors arc remunerated 
by a fixed salary, this inequality of attendance is not felt ; but 
it ia a serious evil, where the emolument accrues wholly or in 
/part in the form of tuition fees. TJie greatest inequality may 
’;prevail in the compensation ; and those teachers who are en- 
,|;ffged in the most abstruse dcjiarimcnls, will necessarily be 
\w6fse paid than those who are engaged in superintending the 
elementary branches. Suppose th(‘ dcjiartincnl of mathematics 
to be .divided into the elementary and transcemlenlal : if each be 
' Remunerated by an equal fee from his studiuils, tlic latter cannot 
expect to have an income of moix! than one-twentieth part of 
, that of his colleague. This wc know is a groinul ol’ niucli dis- 
sai^isfaction in many institutions, and attenqjts Jiave liecn made? 
■i'tp obviate it. Weiners,* a reflecting writer on the suhject of 
Jluhiversitics, thinks it would be proper to correct this ine(iualiiy 
Jhy-.making a portion of the fees recehetl cumimMi Moi-K : but if 
;/-we^admit thai the abilities and aliention of the j>rolussoi\s are 
equal, and that the same number of Jiours is einjiloyed in teach- 
ing the various branches, there seems to he no reason why llie 
^remuneration of one jnufessor should be jiermilted to cxce(‘d 
that of his colleague. On this subject, some pertinent remarks 
were made by Dr. ideber, in which he agrees, in many respects, 
with his countryman, Meiners. 

“Now I ask,” says lie, “how niiich even Professor Gauss/Zf phis s^rmuJ dcs 
mai^iaticiens^ lis La Orait^v callct! him, ha*' reuli/ed from Ins i ' Matlic< 
mattes, at least the higher brandies of Iheiii, never can be yei} ])Opiilai ; I iiiean, 

■ it is impossible that they should be jyenerally studied, and it would be to consi{'ii 
' a professor to absolute indigence, if guvcrnnienl slioulil lea^e jirofessors of math- 
ematics dependent on the ii^norarium paid by their students. T studied matlic- 
matics under the celebrated Pfatf at Halle, wluini Lu (intn*rc called un dtspre- 
, wien tiutihematfcicns, and we were never more tiian twenty in bis lecture room, 
^ whom 1 fully believe nut much iiiurc than half paid tlic honorarium^ which 
very small.'* P. 58. 

Ptnd again, — 

'• ^'Yct I believe, that generally speaking*, n is Ijctler for professors and student'. 


* fTeber die veriassung uiid vcrwaltung dcutsclicr univcrMtateii. Udttiugcn, 
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to have fees paid for their lectm^ for ^’ariouif 'iKiuonsb .tf^oagh itwoid^ 

unsafe to let professors be solely wl^liiefly dependmjp upb'ri 

be unsafe to settle such annuities upon persons intended to.dive^'fpr 

guarantee tliem, forever, an easy life. It has besitles been ibui^|;that gewiwj^ 

students attend those lectures more carefully for which they pay. , 

different brandies of instniction, the principle upon which professojsbipiiiiM^ 

be established, ought to vary. In a city, in which Aumy studente ^ IhedwH 

always will be assembled, it maybe safe tp let the professor 

the fees of the students, whilst a professor of Hebrew ought to fa datew rim 

in such a way, that he may follow the difficult study of Oriental 

out tlic direct care for his support, in case the number of studenlilM^PM^^^ 

small for this purpose, as it generally will prove.** P. 65. 

In most of our college^, the president has some 
the course of education in the schools of the i 
consequently, over the professors. Such a plan is, 
impolitic. No control whatever ought to be exerted 
teacher. If (|[ua1illed — and if not he is not fitted for his %[tii|n|ffl 
— ^lie ought to be left to himself, and to follow that syStem'iilMH 
lie conceives best adapted to develop the intelleitt of hifMM|H 
at tiic same time he should be held rieidly rcsponsib)i^»P|H 
free agency. In the University of Vimtfia, as web 
of the higher schools of the country, t^ professor 
to send in a weekly report of the numm of lectuttli B^MH 
delivered ; the daily examinations instituted ; the 
occupied in each ; and this report of the mode in whiclljjup|SHM 
iiavo been executed, is laid before the board of visiters 
next meeting. In this manner ^linqucncies'can be deteetwEpm 
tlie appropriate corrective be applied. ' 

Occasionally, however, it may happen, that a professor tlj HPH j 
indolent, and inaccurate in his reports; and it may be a 
whetlicr it is not advantageous that tlie presiding ofiScer should 
have authority^ to attest how often a professor really does,'; m | tet| 
his class, with the Icngtli of time expended, and the pi jW H^ 
course of instruction adopted ; and then to report to Ihe 'wm^ 
lues, but not to interfere himself in the rectification of 

In the discussion cf this subject m the Convention, Mr;K(p^/ 
ing lias eommilted ^Uiinder, rc|Sraing the University 


** He would like to see the president, in truth, .the head of the ontveFfi^,’ ■ 
occui)ying a distinguished station in the board of trustees, controlfing * 

faculties, superintending all the departments. It should be a situation s&ch'as 
au experienced and retiring statesman would be prodU to fill. ‘A good example 
had beeiusct by the new University of Virginia.** P. 86. 

Now, the rector of that institution is merely a member of.tb||| 
board of visiters, chosen from out the body to preside over thenfl 
lias no delegated authority, but meets the other visiters Once, cM 
year, and presides over their deliberations, withijipt, however, | 
iiaving a casting vote. The cbairiiiati of the faculty, chosen an- ' 
nually by the board of visiters, from amongst the professors, is 
‘he real president, and possesses the powers usually g;:aat^d to 
VOL. ix. — KO, 38 
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Igf We ]by the bye^ to 

ot the Gofnren^n, that the University 
8 ehtireljr unrepresented there. It has now been 
years/ anil has been proceeding on a tide of suc- 
rimeat^. Jt is the first efifort that has been made in 
\ cm'(ctf>the trammels that have fettered practical 
I Buffef each to t^e the bent of his own inclination 
L of his studies^ requiring for the attainment of its 
aurs, qualifications only, and rejecting time altogc^ 
ugh the first attempt in tlij^ country on a large scale, 
Ifjbeen long adopted in other countries, particularly 
jr, which has been so justly celebrated for the novelty 
Hence of its academic* instruction ; yet in no .country can 
leriment be regarded with more interest than in the 
BS, where, for the reasons already assigned, the youth 
attain, if practicable, the strictly useful, and to 
their own suppqrt at a very early period of their 

avention, wc find few allusions to that 
' it ia referred to, tlie most lamentable 
Hs exhibited, and the greatest errors 
an entire separation of the legis- 
t^lhe exeoiitive po^er ; the board of visiters eicercisiiig 
— ^the board of profesi|||s, or faculty, tlie latter. This 
jOtjIges inconyi^niences. Ih,;many of our colleges 
iishidonts, the president is, ex ojficioy presiding pfficer 
1 ofrvisiters, so that lie forms a part of the two po^mrs, 
i preBi(JiQS|i|»is ^t the same time a professor this is ajit 
jp^hoart bn^^hgs and jealousies, and gives lum a decided, 
M.unfai|r4i0^ in any dispute with his brother 

in whndi the decision of the board of trustees may 
^ _ ad ; whilst, if executive power have no voice in 
l^orj^ions of the raperior bosy^d; pd especially if the 
l^^j^ide.at a disbmcejilll^^ instibtion, laws^arc apt 
hI, which dSiate g^ipt dissatialHUon and confusion, 
Liiot been suggested by cxpenpRce, and which, con- 
either w^ollyinoperative, unfeasible, or impolitic, 
these might have a delegate at the 

the legish^b'^y, who, even if he had no vote, 
i expected to take part in those deliberations which re- 
JMi, rules and regulatigna of the university, or the inter- 
^ body to which he belonged j but in the discussion of 
MSf faii9 attendance might be dispensed with. In this 
wie legislative body would have the advantage of the 
tlie faculty, by choosing their own 
f always be represented]^ should discussions arise 

I between uem and their presiding officer. Nothing is more 
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certain, than that laws wjuch se^p 
rably conceived, are oi^SSfciid," in 
vailable and injudicious • But the ims^it- 
The respect of the student is any thing l^t ij 
the board that conceives, or the executiy'e^hii ' 
such regulations. By the enactments 
all the well regulated institutions of 
the board of professors are requested by tKq fiSii 
to them such laws as experience may indicate ; 
faculty arc unquestionably the best judges,' anid 
can possibly have the necessary experience. 

Well adapted rules arc'the best safeguards forSi 
any university, where the students reside withiq,' 
csj)ccially. They should be simple, yet not trrvial j 
not unnecessarily rigorous, and should be drawn up^ 
spicuously, at least intelligibly. What shall ^e sa 
as the following, which we copy fr^m the puDlislji@[ 
of the oldest colleges of this XJni<^? 

*‘No person, other than a student or other, 
admitted as a boarder at the college table. No 
ut table, cjxapt beer, cider, toddy, or spiriiB and' 

**ClojBtudciit shall be permitted to lodge or ' 
the president or a professor, go into a taveq||«^ 

And again, — 

*<If offences be committed in^R|||ph there ' arc^ iCw 

to niainAam UtA authority of tho laws^ doQ W m&eno ^ 

&c.** 

It is always found more easy to make ladtjylirn to,ha^ 
well cxccuh^. This is, in fact, usually .tno^^t di: 
formed, vei^ properly, a subjec^pf delibi 
lion. No light was, however, shed ugpnlt, an 
sentiments were elicited, denying the neces^ty oi 
whatever in the higlieiypfiools.. V^henever^a numl 
arc thrown together wumn a sn[^|]^CbnntpaiBS, bthe^*^ 
iK^ccssary besides of the ^M^ esprit, 

infliiencc of bad ciilftlc affordcll by a few, ‘ 
sionof offences that^mand interposition^; acepi 
inteljhgent and sound thinking cQi^^D|^||eertel^n 
«iuch as gambling, drinking, dispj^^^^^f^vlbur, _ 
pense and dissoluteness, and iheoiti|^ble idlenc^, 
esteemed to merit serious collegiate reprehension./ ' 

Of the different kinds of government adopted in u 
we shall mention those only which prevail iff tba^lTa: 

The authority is generally vested in a presidentitid 
former having the power of iniUctihg minpr panbi^! 
major punishments requj|tog the sopetion of ttie latter^ 
the president the power is vested of deciding whethbr inf 
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e bile other. objection has been urged 
pt f iw j tli^t if the president be of a timid, vacillat- 
i, he may keep every caseVrom the faculty, and in 
"some truth ; he is, however, responsible to the 
hence it can rarely happen that he will exercise ill- 
' ; thilMyi^er ioo, is greatly abated, provided the 




Wei con&teral jurisdiction, and can act on cases 
|(s hot taken cognizance. If he has already acted, 
iousljr improper that any additional jurisdiction 
exercised— In accordance with the common law 


ircised— in accordance with the common law 
0 man csin be put in jeopardy twice for the same 


^i^tionarr DpWer bo not granted to the presiding 
ll lila^ tb^iry evOry case before the faculty ; and 
e will be merely nominal, for it would be utterly 
Mo dolbe, with any accuracy, the cases that must 
Pdbihmion, distipctly from those to be assigned for 
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react be 


Jfl^lty. 

y^kimcd, that the students themselves 
% pjart bf the government — to consti- 
if minor offences, and to inflict punish- 
ue ; and, further, that their co-ope- 


ipi^in the prevention of transgr^iona. 
^u|blkiah a pp earance, but experience has 





ir^cablcj In the first printed 
(' Universif^'of Virginia, (1825) 
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of expulsion from the university, 
BUBp^^Bm of attendance and presence there, or in- 
or appearance within its prdcincts, shall 
W^lj{^%rofcsso|s themselves. Minor cases may bo 
ii six censors, to be named by the faculty, 

i^t dii^et of the atiul.ents, whose duty it 
ff j^'arSilb^pquirc itffo the facts, propose the 
proppi^ppcd to the offence, 
& %fic profesnl for their approba- 
bfllhe penalty, if it be beyond the 
shall hold their o^flees pptil 
i^aiwj^^^^pipointmcnt, if not sooner reVok- 
culfy.” But^D^Prnext edition of the enactments, 
""ib ibat no sbchlaw exists; hence we conclude, that 
tbad met with the usual unsuccessful issue. So 
1 th^ du corps or Burschenschaft prevails 
hich inculcates, lhat it is a stigma of the 
^ jitimony against a fellow-student, it is vain 
o^peraiion in discipline of the insti- 
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boy combinations,” as it has been tena gd by»Mr. Jt 
indeed led to numerous and serious evikrA&as bett a ^ 
of the combinations formed in resistance oOhe IttVltfol & 
of intemperate addresses at the instigation of Sdnie ua 
member, and to repeated scenes of commotion an^^olen 
cannot be too soon laid aside. Sooner 0|^ it"" 
the improved condition of public feeling, and we 
gret to sec the slightest and most indtreclE sane* 
in the regulations of a university, which has : 
useful innovations in systems of instruction and di 
have been perpetuated by the prejudices of agci^' 
which we allude is the following:— “When teit 
quired fiom a student, it shall be voluntary and not 
the obligation to ^vc it, shall be left to his own sens 
No youth hesitates to depose in a court of JustiC^j 
oETenre against the municipal laws of his country. 
a brother student The youth and the people acIS]^*^ 
deed, distinguished for their ready atte^ion to fhq 
lice. Yet it is esteemed tlic depth oftlnhonour td 
called upon by the college autIiorities,lm||ast the'^ 
tor not only of collegiate hut municiuSOaw, as n, 
less honourable to give the same testipwy before t 
than ^otlier; or the morality of we differed,^ 



cases^ 


This erroneous principle. Which leads ta ft^sejp 
many promising Individuals from the unlvt^ti^ 
their reputation and prosperity, ininm the (tee toi 
very foundation of education, prevails' itt‘s|U|& coantti 
some portions of this country more ftaniaPmere. & 
tlic most respectable of our owi^ colleges, mn^c « 
give evidence under pain of the highest 
some of those in which the du corpf huiS pi^. 


faculty, of the monstrous alternative of SmCting 
suspicion, or at random, and pooi|hi]|yt.'&eir " " 
tstion that the rcallldinqucnt mi|^t eSowit 
this kind prevails itf the collcm bf Wilukih ^ 
spnia. “In any case of disorder^ 
in wbl»h students arc conccrnedjf^Vtil|nPted&tiia 
tune, whether he be a resident thc^ittur not^shs^be 
as a principal and treated accordingly, unless h^ 
innocence.” It has also been proposed to get overtid 
with regard to testimony, by eat abj gjyjd .g alaj 
versity, of which the law professor^^ exampl 
and the jury be constitjited of the iohalntaii—— < 
This tribunal to poB8te;fhe ordi^Vb^ jwiscl^oh^ 
law, and of course, ^^^wbred to reqUrn'lUMnnolo 
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jtudenl- Such might be a valuable adjunct to the 
jSiarily po|p 3 sdd by the faculties of our colleges, 
'^jprity of theconreniionf seem manifestly to have been 
iur of what they term Parental Discipline ^ but we are 
Cdnjectuire how much this embraces. If it be meant, in 
Meiners, that ^Hhe academical authorities sliould 
to il^Pudents th^ relation of fathers as well as of judges ; 

not only 'punish, but entreat, admonish, advise, 
dispute the projiricty of the 
^ syiUte/t^il: IS, in fabt, that which is introduced into our best 
ynlTOtionjrJ^ • 

and instructers,” say the laws of Harvard, 
“irtjiBjrtly desire that'the students may be influenced to good 
|uct^mid literal eS^tionj by higher motives than Ihc fear 
toshtntfrrt; but When such motives fail, the faculty will 
^^ouVse^to friendly caution and warning, lines, solemn ad- 
q^ ahd^eifficial notice of delinquency to parents or guar- 
^d'whdrc the na^re^ itnd circumstances of the case rc- 
^|^^^*|UBpcnsion^SteBmission, rustication or expulsion.” 
‘Was'*ma|^Wthe reformation of an offender, and 
is to 'il^Hhe wild and 'the thoughtless restored 
of recUfill||^J w obvious, that the prime object of 
^ Isdess su€h‘^^nS3ition than the advanlage to ojdiers; 



^'.ilte eolleglati^' as id the corporeal economy, an offend- 
^o^ld^endan^^^ the safety of the whole fabric, it 
e’lte^e , A 'man is not sent to the penitentiary 

sthl^h a sheep, but in order that sheej) 
'6 tiirm parental discipline, in fact, is most 

it ihcTu^the most discrepant and the most betero* 
hd^^of ^rrection. Solitary confinement, silting in a 
fhipphfl^^ire used according to circumstances; but wo 
ofTiEiiiS^ nunishments were contemplated by the 




sjjyeiih^ sbetti .to have been of opinion, that the 
lElilL of such as a wise father would 
i1)&%oii^&%e#TOapted for instruction and disci- 
a:%burse would be manifestly im- 
il<l^b(ar^pf students is considerable, and is 
should, indeed, be kind, 
Md :&bte; ^hbiu^ng and ready to nflbrd every 
doubt: 'iWiether either discipline or inslruc- 
ijf Sbhstant arid familiar intercoutse. There should 
ee'^aintained between pupil and preceptor ; but 
Hg|tf:'’0ectcd dignity on the part of the latter ; and 

better effected 
leSa unrestrained. 
tiHp jjentlemen, has been 
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towards the infliction of disgrace; yet np.puliishjtneDt,:) 
can be awardtd, without more or Ips's oif^bis. 
an oflbnder to be reprimanded ; to be'dispiisse^ 
room for a time ; to bo sent away from thi^insti|P 
however, of the rest requires it, it is^seiUd 
to repine. One point canvassed in the ConyeAtioa^ 
with this subject, requires notice. ^' Whether r 
been dismissed from one institutidh o\jkht to ' 
lance into any other? There is a gcheraF'unae: 
the colleges of the United States, student j 

from one, shall be received* into anotfieK qpleM hj 
stored to favour as to be able to" obtain i||6m 
termed a regular dismissal. (3^oarh^lB* 145«) '1 
refusal to admit, appears to us to be.a rule jvhmb^ 
hut little justification. Meintys' observes, thiit 
from other universities ought to bring ccrtific^t||J 
not been expelled. If merely disml^^ed, ^ 

— but then they should be narrowly w 
ever, be barbarous to excludeoyea, 4 ^lf 
ho could produce satisfactory eyidence| 

It is a good practice to make the -hiat|‘ 
cumstances, difficult; and to 
batiqijL before he is permitted _ 

versity of Virginia, has no cpm^ity jln^ to 
institutions of the Union. It h^ 
ordaining — that no person who 
^ incorpoi ated seminary, shall be rec^^j^ 
on producing a cerlilicatc from such 1 
fuclory evidence^ to the faculty, 
conduct.” A, no less important regul|. 
those of notoriously idle or dissolute 'j 
never been at any intorporated se&ho] 

liut Rtr. llaslcr is of opinion, 

Wolf, and, so far as we cap jud 
of Mr. Woodbridjge, by that "" 
control ijs riecessiry ^over thei 
The paper frdm the pen of that l 
us, bears the stamp of ^siona^ 
dearly a total deficiency of es 

“ A finq samplc^^ijl , , 

Of rhctQ^ which the icwd>pallj^ 

“ Against this liberal djscip'' — - 

university has vety crroneMu)^ 
failure : it affords no pr^of ’t 
lias been prc|erv0d in it,. 
the cumpaiw 
too close in£ 
ihc arcldtcct < 
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jb^bre it was finished j for the construction of such an institution is 
, lrith*Uie walls that mclrae its lecture rooms, or the dwellines ; the 
only be the result ot several years actual activity of the institu- 
marlyjdicn “je plan is novel m the place wlicre it is established. To 
jtb hc iWwl, tliat the prrfcssors appointed there, were all accustom- 
g^^pollegmte hfe, jind therrfore not hkely of such dispositions as to be 
to tue libcraJ pJdins of the original founder.^' p, 265, 



sufficient and efficient i-ules, 
' were. The objections fell by t!ic 
^ ^sit'ers to over-legislatign, led to an o])positc error ; 

V ellcct that might 

the . participation of the students themselves 
Accordingly, we find, from the .supple- 
^ ^'^^infed; '^^"etments, that it bccaihe necessary to 

first session, 
the feeble domes- 
le United States, 
of the Union, rc- 
^ , those of other coun- 

to be the slightest foundation for 
as well as adults, arc much alike 


ilbronreij 
wh1c'h'‘'iS: 


"4 i 

riw during 
kea, that o 
iy pro: 






t'Juiiat 




i' found that mild 
,,A«<!Ourso must be had to more severe* 
r wl ,, cafes, the laws, where needed, must 
*iy, unhesitatingly, and' firmly, 
t certain ofibnees arc esteemed as such in 
!se, pe^aps Uic mest fatal arc gambling 
lert^jbtr. baneful efibets upon the morals^ 
*t is difficult to say, 
^■^^^^cated.,. The general evils pro- 
milgCnce, it is as unnecessary as 
ifet ItTs only as regards their 
[plinc, that they concern us at 

to immediate separation of 

Zxi: j » whilst they arc as 

Inmself, as they are likely to be by 
, is one of the offences that re- 

municipal law.. Under iliis 
seductive ehaiac- 
'to lead to 
^ice, billiards, &c 
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Serious, however, as we must necessarily esteem the offett ^ 
of gambling, it is, if possible, less so than Jiabits of drinkib^^ 
The latter is not an evil which entails with it so much pecaniaii^J 
ililliculty, but it is apt to lead to the former, and to every other^ 
loathsome vice. Few professed drunkards arc reclaimecl ; 
even should tliey be, the valuable time lost in yonth in the^ 
iiululgences, renders the youth subsequently unfit for the ret ^ 
lion of moral and intellectual culture; hence he remains in 
life deliased and vicious, exhibiting merely the Wl^k.of his' 
])revious intellect, lloth these weighty offences may, in some ^ 
measure, be checked by wisely devised sumptuary laws. In all;^ 
well regulated universities, such endeavours have beihn directed* 
to restrain the expenditure of the students. ■ - .v’ 

The Credit Gesetre of Giittingen occupy a space of imf 
two octavo pages in the work of Meincrs. At Harvai^dji?^' 
we take this in our references to institutions on the old sy 
of instriu'tion, as being one of the longest established of ’ 
that receive resident students,) every student who belonj^^ 
phu'os more than one hundred miles distant fronji Camh^d| 
is compelled 1o have a patron, appointed by the corp^V 
who has charge of all his funds, and' disburses 
the regulations of the cstaWislmicnt For this duty,.heTeBftiv‘ 
from tlie student six dollars a jQar as a compensation*'* jin 
University of Virginia, the proctor is the patron; 
enacted, that no student, resident within the precinCtiEb'^^i^ 
matriculate, till he shall have deposited with the pro0toi!(^^^ 
the money, checks, bills, drafts, and other avallableV^jfipi^;;'; 
wiiicli lie shall have in his possession or under his 
in any manner intended to defray his expenses whilst 
(hint of the university, or on his return from theiiqe'>teh^^ 
residence.”^ On this the ]>roctnr is allowed a cbm'missip^^^^ 
per <'ent. 'Fo ensure a more faithful compliance with 
Ollier cnaclmenls on the subject, each student, about tfj 
(Ik' university. Is required to sign a written declar^tfoc^/ 
has made such dejiosit; or if not, to statQ the sum 
liio proctor is entitled to the same commieisipn 
if it had been deposited. Bui if the student jrefosi^:^^ye'8|iiM^ 
written declaration, the proctor is entitle^ to deipand kiid recj^yo: ' 
from him so much as, with the commisdio^ oh' thCf'moneyilCtu* 
ally dejiosited, will make the sum^ tvrelvo dollars* Mojopwr, 
ill all cases in which the student fails to make;auch;WJ^i^ ' 
olaration, or in which it may appear that he h^, npj;. 
the whole of his funds with the proctoi^ that 
to report the fact to the chairman of. the facg 
■|j may hc‘. communicated to the ^parent^U * 
dent, hii laid before 
perlv animadvertcdjira 

\oi i\. iso 18 . 
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\ contraction of debts by students has, also, been made 
to the severest collegiate penalties ; hut, notwithstanding, 
fence is always committed to a greater or less extent. The 
man will give credit, and the student escape detection. 
Mt and best resource is in the public spirit of the parent 
trdian, who ought, unhesitatingly and firmly, to refuse to 
irge any debt of an unauthorized nature, which his son or 
may have contracted, and especially those of the tavern- 
• or^ confectioner. Tlic censures which he may incur from 
brCtse of his public spirit, can proceed only from the in- 
id and sordid ; whilst he will receive the applause of all 
whose favourable opinion it is desirable to possess, lie 
i lyilli moreover, have the gratifying conviction, that, by such a 
[ course, he is contributing to the annihilation of a system which 
cause of much public and domestic mischief. 

Sej/xhe legislature of Massachusetts, to aid in the ))rcvention of 
^n^nse and dissoluteness, have patriotically enacted “That no 
ni^faolder, tavern-keeper, retailer, confectioner, or keeper of 
piSl^shop or boarding-house, for the sale of drink or food, or any 
^ive^<^ble*keeper, shall give credit to any under-graduate, of 
the. colleges within the commonwealth, without the con- 
officer or officers of tlic said colleges, respectively, 
authorized to act in such cases, by the government 
^bt^tte^sdme, or in violation of such rules and regulations as 
from time to time, established by the authority of said 
jp^1}j^es respectively.^’ 

example might be advantageously followed in other 
The objection, that, in a free country, every one ought 
'jbe ’protected in the exercise of his avocation, provided it be 
is nuptory. They who are receiving their education at 
r Ot|,r>3|fnWersities, are to form the future strength, — and, in many 
Cttmi the pride and ornament of the state ; and the pecuniary 
detrittient that might accru^ to a few individuals by the enact- 
melilr of such a law, must be reckoned as nothing, compared 
, with the overwhelming evil which results where unlimited indul- 
; is permitted. 

■ I' . ; One of the most prevalent sources of expense is in the arti- 
H^lQ of dress. They,^whose pecuniary means will admit of osten- 
will'frequently attempt to exceed others in this 
c of superiority. This excites a spirit of cmula- 
are but ill'able to afford it, and is the origin of 

is evil, as well as to aid in the more ready de- 
ces, a uniform style of dress has been adopted 
univcpsi^es of Jlhis country, and of Europe, 
i' CamsSs merely of a^own thrown over the 
latto may be as costlj^as the wearer chooses. 
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In others, as in the universities of Harvard and Virginia, cloW 
of the cheapest colour, and of a determinate quality, has bec|d 
selected ; and the uniform dress, made from 4:his, has been 
rected to be worn, whenever the student is out of his room,;^ 
1'he plan pursued at those colleges, is the most advantageoUM 
l)olh in a sumptuary and penal point of view: the fashioii'^M 
th(‘, dress being such as to distinguish readily the studbnt frow 
others, and thus to admit of the discovery of transgr^so^fit. {-.yd 
Asa general system, the adoption of a uniform is, attended^ 
with tlie most beneficial results: although, in particular cases,^ 
it may clearly and necessarily add to the expenditure, where, 
for instance, the student purjiosesto remain at an institution for 
a sijiglc session only, lie leaves home provided with his ordi-. 
nary aj^parel, which he is compelled to abandon, on becomii^ ai 
matriculate. The jirescribed uniform must, of course, be 
aside, on his quitting college at the end of the collegiate yej^lS 
and, by this time, liis ordinary apparel has become too small^lw 
him. Tor this reason, a law requiring a uniform dress, is pblN 
ously more beneficial in such institutions as prescribe a part^^iH 
lar cours(‘ and term of study, than where no such repilatioiiM 
exist. In the laws of the University of Virginia, 
boots arc Twoscribed, and this may seem to be dcscendihg^to^J 
necessary minutia*; l)iit they who are practically converSiibt 
university discipline, are aware that this article of dress 
j(‘clional)le on other grounds than expense. It is one of the con*, 
irahand methods, often had recourse to, for the introduction ^ 
forbidden li(]iiors. The boot is sent apparently to the shoema-^ 
her, containing an empty bottle, which returns, by the same 
conveyance*, filled with tlie j)rohibited article. 

On the important topic of j)ractical instruction, the Cpnven- 
lion a|)])c.ar to have entered at some length ; but, seemipgly, ' 
with the same discursive irregularity, that characterizes all their^ 
other deliberations. We observe no method, — no lucid expoai»,> 
tion, and no evident conclusion. A great part of their. discusjri^J 
>vas connected with the question, whether students 8houl^.jbP:', 
confined to their classes, or allowed to graduate, whep founds 
prepared, on examination On this subject, again, we find the 
most discordant sentiments. The majority, perhaps, in 
vour of what tlicy term classification^” and adherence t^ 
‘‘tried and well-known courses whilst others, from the saiiM 
prmniscs, have arrived at opposite conclusions : — the coursA 
liaving been, in their opinion, tried and found inadequa|^<, 

'J'he must conflicting sentiments have been indulged 
point for ages : whether, for example, it be advisaUe^to 
:i student to select his own studies, or to compel hiiq 
and proceed with his class : to pass a definite period at 
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desirous of attaining honours, and to offer himself for gradua- 
only in company with his class. 

K/idost of the oldtir universities adhere to the system, which re- 
wilires a fixed course to be followed, and for a certain time, 
of the more modern, on llie other hand, permit a free 
some allow the student to become a candidate for 
Kmuatiqn, wliencvcr he feels himself eom])ctent to offer. 

the United States, with but one or two exceptions, we be- 
the antiquated system, wiOi more or less modification, is 
Iftdopted ; and, in most, tlie distinctions into freshman and so- 
?^'phomorc, junior and senior classes, prevail : tlic sciences only 
'becoming predominant objects of the studenrs attention in the 
two last. The course of study in each of lliese continues for a 
year, and is the same for every student, whatever may be his 
capacity or tastes. To be received into any of tliose upon the 
,)€ld system, it is made indispensable, that he should be acipiaiiit- 
Med^to a certain extent, with the Greek and Latin languagtis. 
**No boy,^’ says Mr. Gallatin, in an address characteriz.ed by 
same comprehensive and enlightened views, which we mark 
cyery thing emanating from that distinguished individual — 
nas not jwcviously devoted a mimb.er of years to the study 
the, dead languages ; no boy, who, from defective memory, 
vor watit of aptitude for that particular hraiich, may he deiicieut 
.in that respect, can he admitted into any of our colleges. jAnd 
I those seminaries do alone afford the means of ae(|uiring any othei 
4'bvanchof knowledge. Whatever may be his inclination or desti- 
nation, he must, if admitted, apply one-lialf of his time to the 
•' farther stiuly of tliosc languages. It is self-evident, that tlie 
avenue to every hrancli of knowledge is actually foreclosed hy 
the present .system, against the greater jiarlof mankind.” Jour 
nal. P. 175. 

Mr. Gallatin docs not seem to have been aware that there is 
one university in the Union to which his strictures do not ajijily 
— the University of Virginia. In it tlie student, cxcejit in the 
schools of ancient languages, matheniatic.s, ami natural philoso- 
phy, is subjected to no preliminary examination ; and, moreover, 
he is required to pass through no defmilc course or term of study ; 
to attend no particular classes, hut is left free to select his own 
studies. When he has qnce embraced them, however, luj is not 
llinrmitlcd to rcliiKiuishllhem, unless hy request of his parent or 
and hy the permission of the faculty ; and whencvci 
^HjHj^Bms himseli .suil»c,iently informed on the .subject taught 
■l^|||^one of his schools, lie is permitted to become a candidate 
Kfd'r j^dUatipn in it. I'his system, wliich, so far as it goes, will 
|Fj)ear the test of rigid and philosophical (examination more than 
prevails more or less in the German uiiivcrsitie.s, unci 
hatf^hern adopted, we h(*lieve, in the new London University 
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Professor Vclliakc of Princeton, Ncw-Jcrscy — a communica- / 
iioii from whom was read to the convention, and which exhibits ' 
sound practical sense, and ingenious and discriminating rcflec*- ^ 
tion — has exhibited the prevah^nt inaccuracy of information, 
regarding the sjstem adopted at the southern university, to 
>\hielj, from its novelty, we ha\e so frequently alluded. see^^' 
no objection,” lie remarks, ‘Mo render it obligatory On theta ‘ 
(lh(‘ students) to attend at the same period of time, a certaiis* 
number of courses, unless specially exempted for sufficient rea- 
sons, as is now the arrangement in the University of Virginia.’^ 
Jnvnia/y P. 30 . No such arrangement exists in that institution 
The ])rof(L‘ssor has been guilty of an en'or loci ; the plan is pur- 
sued at the old college of William and Mary, in Virginia. 

In cainassing the comjiarative merits of the t wo systems, and, 
indeed, of every point of college discipline and education, it is 
necessarj to take into i onsideratiou the age at which the students - 
.wc rec(M‘\ed. In most of our colleges they arc admitted when 
ineie Ik)}s, and the com so of instruction is necessarily made j* 
moie elementary. In the University of Virginia, on the other 
hand, no student is received under the age of sixteen, and when, * 
\Nliate\er may be the fact, it is to be presumed, that the more'^ 
c lementary iiortion of his education has been completed, and that" 
ho is now jireparcd for the prosecution of more advanced aca* 
diMiiic, or for professional, studies. To adopt a rigid rule, that 
'.liidenis of this age should he compelled to pass a period of four 
111 ihoie yeais at college, before they can olfer llicmsclvcs for 
honouis ; or tliat they should be confined to classes, with boys, 
M) whom a few years is a matter of comparatively little momonf^ 
wuiilcl he manifestly unreasonahle. This much is certain, that 
111 this comilry few can sjiarc the time in the mere allaiiimenl of 
academical or preliminary information. The truth is, our univer- 
olies aie, like those ol Scotland now, and Oxford and Cambridge 
in foriiK*' tinu's — hoili schools and colleges. The under graduate 
couisi , in thost‘ venerable seals of learning, seems at first to have 
V oiies|)Oiitled i>rccisely% in point of age, with that of the modern 
.■sciiools. Many of the statutes, still iu force at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, rcs|)Octing the discipline of students, sufficiently attest 
lu‘ boy liood of those for whom they were enacted. One of these 
'111 eels corporal chastisement for those who neglect their lessons. 
Another, at Cambridge, jirohihits the unilcrgraduatcs from play- 
ing mgi’hlcs on the steps of the senate house. In process of time, 
«‘\c(‘llen 1 school> arose, at which the ordinary jireliminary edu- 
cation was obtained, and the period of resorting tc college be- 
came tlIll^ postpoiu'd. The dislike ti innovation, which augments 
111 intensity according to the age of the establishment, prevented, 
howevei,any moditication in tin* course* of scholastic instruction, 
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.and thus it would srrm was occasioned the length of time con- 
,BUmcd there in preliminary education.'" 

It will be niaeifest, that the objections to the system of classi- 
^cation are not so numerous or so weiglity in those colleges into 
^^hich mere l)oys are received. It has been repeatedly ur^ed, 
by sucli a sysicm they are conij)elled to study subjects foreign 
j|o their inclinations and capacities : but, until the age of sixteen 
Hhi* seventeen, the mind cannot, ]terbaj)S, be b(‘tter employed than 
■ in the acquirement of such Iv now ledge as forms part of the course 
prescribed in th(^ generalily of our universities. The great ol)- 
jectiori is, that those of all ages are subjected to the same restric- 
tions. 

The opposite course, as it at present ju'evails at the University 
of Virginia, is also liable to animadversion : the less, liowever, 
as the students arc not received under sixteen years of age. It 
will most generally bajipcn, that neither the youth, nor his 
parent nor guardian, is sullicienlly acquainted with the course he 
ought to adopt with the view of being well educated; and if the 
youth he left solely to the exercise of his own discretion, which 
is often a negative quantity, lie will he. ajit to select those schools 
. that require the least apidication, and are the most interesting, 
to the exclusion of more severe and elenu^ntary subjects. The 
best system is that wliich turns out the* greatf*st mnnher of well 
instructed individuals, or which holds out gruatt'sl amount 
of incentives to regular study. This cannot lie acconiplisluid by 
any plan wliich hsives tlie student, or the jiarent or guardian — 
often le.ss conipelenl tlian tlu' student — to he tlic* suh^ judge of 
what should 1 k‘ the course of instruction in all cases. Tlie Uni- 
versity of Virginia, wliicli admits this system to the full extent 
— ill no wise eonlroliing tlu* clioice of the student — allords ins 
some elueidailon of tlie comparative value attached to diflerent 
subjects of university iinslriu.tion, by tlu*. student, or by jiarents 
ami guardians, and of tlie disadvantages of this' unrestricted jilan. 
From the rcjiort of the rector and visiters of that university for 
1830, we find that there were alleiuling the 

School of Ancient Language’s - 52 

Mathematics - - GO 

Natural Philosojihy, - 47 

l^Ioral Pliilosophy, - IG 

We have selected those subjects only, which constitute the usual 
qoiirsc of academic iiistruclion ; and which, wc think, ought to 
it. 'J'he scliool of chemistry we have omitted, hecainso 
sSras composetl of both academic and professional studeiit.s, 
the ratio of which to each other wc are unacquainted. Tlie. 
probability also is, that some of those attending the departments 


* Quarterly Iteiiew, Vol. XXXVl. P. 229. 
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of natural and moral jjhilosophy, were students of law or medi- 
cine. From tills list we find, that whilst the schools of ancient 
languages, of mathematics, and of natural jjhilojiophy were well 
attended, that of moral philosojihy — one of eminent importance 
in ll^rming the youlliful mind — was comjiaratively neglected, -j 
'flic two first dcjiartnients, as laiiglit in most of our colleges, are,| 
the subject of the first years’ attention ; the latter arc esteemed 
more advaric(‘d studies, and, where free agency is allowed 
pujiil, he will generally prefer the study (if matter, with the ' 
advantage of tlie lieautifiil and diversified elucidations afforded . 
hy the advanced state of physical science, to tliat of mind, with 
all its arid, hut hy no means steril(‘ investigations. 

We have said that, in the I'niversity of X’irginia, the selec- 
tion of studies hy tl»e student is free and imconirolled. An indi- 
rect inllueiice is, however, exerted hy the graduation of the fees 
jiiild to llu' jmilessors. It' llie student attends hut one professor, 
lie is rerpiired to j)ay i’*'! oO ; if two, liO to (‘ach ; if lliree or 
more, to (jach. A similar (dfecl is produced hy the enact-??* 
merit which j’ecjuires that tlie student shall enter tliree classes, 
unless his parent and guaidian shall authorize him, in writing,^; 
lo attend fewer. Such regiil.ii ions are favouvidile only to diffusion 
of studies over three subjects ; tiu, e\il remains — of permitting"’ 
the student to einjiloy Ids own unassisted judgmeut in the choice. 
Such a rule must, however, he generally inoperative. If the 
collegiate ri'gulation b(‘ known, tin* student will take care to pro- 
vide himself with the necessary authorization from his parent 
or gnarilian ; and if not known, it would he liard that the rule 
should ap])ly. Jlut let us sn|)jiose that he arrives at the univer- 
sity w’itliuiit any siieli aulliori/ itioii, and desires lo join the ele- 
mentary departnieiils of ancient languages and rnaUicmatics. 
When lie discovers tliat lie is reijuircd to atleiul thnjc schools, 
he will necessaril} select one that may allbrd the grc'atcst attrac- 
tions, and tlie attention lo wdiieh may he esteemed recreation 
rather Ilian study. In sm h a ease, the law’, iiidejjendently pf 
beiiig productive of no clear advantage exc'.ejd. tliat of adding to 
the emolument of a greater unrulier of professors, has the evil 
of compelling an elementary student to adopt a more advanced 
snl)ject of study, or, at ail events, an additional study to the dis- 
jilvantageof the main oliject for which he joined the university. 
Jjess ohjec*ion would have exislc'd, if tlu* regulation had requir- 
ed the student to attend two schools under sucli circumstances. 


He miglit then devote liimsclf exclusively to elementary studies; 
or, if more advanced, he could rea(’ily find a collateral subject, 
which would not distracl his attention from the main depart- 
ment, and miglit form an agreeable and uscd'ul alteriiaiion. 

The truth is, however, that the law is liable to all the objec- 
tions whicli apply lo the old collegiate regulations, which make 
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time Ihc only element of qualification for clistinclion. The board 
visiters of that university should have gone a step further, 
wnd instead of stating the nvmberoi schools which a pupil should 
Compelled to attend, ‘unless his parent or guardian wished 
K^erwisc, they should have recommended, not enforced, a^ar- 
B^ular system of study for those desirous of attaining high litc- 
Ipary distinction, or of becoming well educated : still retaining the 
feature, that they, whose oj)j)ortunities, tastes, or capa- 
cities, do not admit of their following the recommendation, may 
choose their own subjects. 

What this system ought to be, we will now inquire into. It 
will enter naturally into the consideration of the latter part of 
the question canvassed before the Convention — “ ought students 
to bo confined to their classes, or allowed to receive degrees 
when found prepared on cxuminalUmV^ The allirmalive of 
the proposition, as regards graduation, seems to be the natural 
view; yet there arc few institutions at wliich this course is per- 
mitted. If the pupil he constrained to follow a ])rescribcd and 
..unbending series of studios, as is the ease in most of the univei- 
ssities of this country and of Europe, it would ajipoar to result 
Tas naturally that the negative view should be a(l()})ted. 

In the Convention, the most opposing stuitimcnls were here 
again elicited ; and, as on other topics, they seem to have ar- 
rived at no fixed conclusion ; all that wo arc informed being, 
tliat *Hhc discussion of the topic was discontinued.’^ 

As regards the requisites for graduation in the dilTercnt col- 
leges of the Union, they arc as various as the colleg(\s them- 
selves. Tin’s circumstance has, indeed, given occasion to the 
little estimation in which the degrees arc in general held. It 
often happens, in truth, that the degree of IJachclor of Arts is 
conferred at one institution, on such as would l)e. utterly inca- 
pable of acquiring it at another ; and, at the close of his college 
career, — which diflersin length in dilTcreiit institutions, — every 
individual receives the first degree in the arts : the examinations 
instituted Ixiing a matter of form, and, loo often, of farce. We 
cannot be surprised, then, that a degree, thus obtained, should 
be contemned ; and that, even in legislative assemblies, mem- 
bers should be found to declare themselves totally unworthy of 
the honours thus conferred upon them. This is not tlic ease in 
the universities of Europe. In the English universities, the 
Baccalaureate is made the test of severe devotion to particular 
^tudies ; anil, whatever objections may be made to the plan fol- 
lowed in those institutions, of requiring accurate classical and 
mathematical knowledge, to the exclusion of every thing else, 
the degree is, at all events, an evidence that the possessor is 
unusually well instructed in those matters. Hence, we find in 
that country the initials B. A. and M. A. proudly appended to 
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the names of the llachclor or Master, and received by all as .. 
emblems of literary distinction. How rarely do we see the title 
tlius added in this country ? This comes from the causes alrea- 
dy alluded to; — the degree is loo easily attained; and, when , 
attained, is such an insufficient evidence of learning, that it is 
discarded ; and tlie parchment and the seal and riband, and the 
j)omp and ceremony of the day for the distribution of honours^’'); 
wliich so much juvenile cxnllalion, are, in aftyC^/Ufe/ 

esteemed no crilcrifm of literary distinction. We cannot, then, 
I)c surpriftcd, tliat one of tiic topics which engaged the Conven- 
tion, was, whether the title of J5. A. should be retained 
'J’o I he title Jiachcltir af iinirieaning as it derivatively 
iy, we liave but little objection, provided certain definite ideas 
are attached to it. In the LTiiiversity of Virginia, the term 
tfitafe seems to he considered more approjnialc. We do not 
think it an inij'rovement upon the ancient a))pellalioii : — 

thcivu ll doth iK'come tlic mouth as well — 

Wcii^li thc:ni it is iu* licavy.” 

Rut few apjiellativcs, in their received acceptation, would be 
founil to correspond witJ] lin T derivative meaning. The French j 
have their ‘^Rachelors-^ and ‘"MasUu-s of Sciences,” but these. - 
terms are not more significant; whilst Doctor” too often 
means any thing rather than (Jochis — ‘‘ Qui dit Docteur no dit 
[jas un homiijc doctc, mais un homme qui devrait etre docte.^^ 
Every well devised system of education should combine an 
atU!iilion to language; to tlic sciences relating to magnitude and 
Tjumbers ; and to those that embrace the phenomena of mind 
and of mattcr. 

Little douljt, we think, can exist in the minds of the intelli- 
gent, tliat tlie ancient languages should form one clement. Much 
has been said, and much will continue to be said, on both sides 
of this (pjcstioii, into wliich we do not projiosc to cuter: adniit- 
liiig, howevei’, that the Lalin language, for example, is less ne- 
< ^^s^ary now than wdien it was the exclusive language of the 
learned, and that the modern languages have emerged from 
their then Palais condition, and risen in relative importance, 
ct iUiii knowledge of that tongue, as well as of the Greek, 
ouglil siilJ to form part of the education of every geiitlcmau, 
't'be Jumd of youth cannot be better englged, during the earlv 
peiit'd of their university career, than in becoming aciiuaiiitea 
wii.il llie classic models of antiquity, and practised hi the lialiits 
of diae.nuiIiicJLion whfeli the study c.igenders. Whether it should 
be proM'CUted to the extent inculcated at the English uiiiversi 
lies, and to I he eoniparativccxclusion of other subjects, is another 
question. In this country, at least, the course would be injudi- 
cious and unfeasible, and has been canvassed by Mr- Gallatin 

\OJ-. IX. — NO. I''. 10 
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with that Rcnllrman’s usual felicity of exposition. The illustri- 
ous founder of the University of Virginia appears, however, to 
^4avc had dilltTCMl views on this subject from those we liavc 
^expressed ; and views which apjjcar somewhat inconsistent with 
^freedom of graduation in the separate schools. 

In the earliest coj)y of the enactments, (1825,) we find it 
l^tated, amongst other matters relating 1o the attainment of ho- 
*jtiours, that “ the dijdoma of each sliall express the particular 
school or schools in which the candidate shall have been declared 
eminent, and shall be subscribed by the jiarticular professors 
approving it. But no diploma shall be given to any one who 
has not jiassed such an examinalion in the Lfitiii language as 
shall have proved him able to read the highest classics in that 
language with ease, thorough understanding, and just quantity. 
And if he be also a proficient in the Greek, let that too be stated 
in the diploma ; the intention being that tlic reputation of the 
university shall not be committed but to those, who, to an emi- 
nence in some one or more of the sciences taught in it, add a 
proficiency in those languages which constitiito the basis of a 
good education, and arc indispensable to fill up the character of 
a ^ well educated man.^ 

Without dwelling on the unreasonablcncssof denying a diploma 
to one who has sullicicnt knowledge of mathematics, or chemis- 
try, or of natural or moral philosophy, because he may not be 
thoroughly acquainted with J-iatin, we cannot avoid expressing 
our surprise tliat it should not have struck that philosophic indi- 
vidual, and his rcsjiectable colleagues, as being a total prohibi- 
tion to graduation in certain departments. To be able ‘Ho read 
the highest classics in tlic Latin language with ease, thorough 
understanding, and just quantity,’^ would, of itself, require as 
much lime as the majority of our youths arc capable of devoting 
to their collegiate instruction. Accordingly, we find, from the 
printed enactments, tliat the faculty judiciously suggested a mo- 
dification of the rule relating to graduation, which was confirmed 
by the board of visiters. As it now stands, it merely requires 
that every candidate for graduation, in any of the schools, shall 
give tliC faculty satisfactory proof of his ability to write the 
English language corrcctlj’'. 

For a nniversili/ {legrccj then, the subject of ancient lan- 
jjuages should certainly be one element. Tliis, we believe, is 
^^nceded in all colleges: at least, the only exception with which 
are acquainted, i:; that of William and Mary, in Virginia. 

'As little doubt can there he, with regard to mathematics; 
which has, in some institutions, been esteemed the study of pri- 
mary importance. The utiJify of a certain acquaintance with 
numbers and jnagnitude, is obvious in every department of life; 
but the greatest advantage from the study, is the precision and 
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accuracy which it gives to the rcasoninc; powers. Wlicn the stu- 
dent has attained Ihis more elementary instruction, he is capa- 
ble of undertaking, satisfactorily, the study of •physics, and of 
becoming acquainted with the bodies that surround him, and 
the laws that govern them, as well as of entering upon tlie science; 
of moral philosophy, and of compichending the interesting sub- ; 
jeet of his own psychology. 

These seem to be the only dcpartmchts that need be acquired* 
for a university degree. 1'hcy cmlirace an acquaintance with the 
ancienl classics, and tlie philosophy of language, as well as with 
mathcnialical, ])liysical, and metaphysical facts and reasonings ; 
find tlioir ac<(uisition enables the student to enter upon profes- 
hional or political life with every advantage. 

We liave said nothing, it will be observed, of the modern 
languages, TJie valualib^ stores to be drawn from theses especi- 
ally from tlie French and German, are*, of themselves, attrac- 
tions ^^llicll render uniu'cessary collegiate restraint or recom- 
mendation. No one can now b(i esteemed well educated, who is 
thoroughly ignorant of them. 

It has been remarked that the student is permitted, in the 
irnivcrsity of Virginia, to graduate in the. separate schools; and 
that an evil exists there, in no course of study being advised. 
The consequence of this is, that few can he cxjiccted to remain, 
for any length of time, at that institution. \Vc would by no 
means interfere with this graduation in the schools; but, in ad- 
ilition to ihis, there ought, we think, to be some goal of more 
elevated attainment, wliich might excite the attention and 
emulation of those avIiosc opj)ortunities admit of their being 
well educated. Let it bear the title of Bachelor of or 

Manler of Arts, or graduate, and, if a definite meaning be 
allixed to it by the college authorities, it cannot fail to be as well 
unilcrstood as the unmeaning terms, sojihomore, freshman, se- 
nior-wrangler, &c. and let the requisites for this higher honour 
he graduation Jii, or a sufticienl knowledge of ancient languages, 
mathematics, natural philosoi>hy, and cliemistry and moral phi- 
losopliy. If this plan were universally adopted, a certain de- 
gree of uniformity might exist amongst the different colleges : 
^iie degree would be received as llie tost of literary merit, and 
the possessor be proud of appending tliq titli! to his name. At 
present, as Mr. Sparks has correctly observed, the diplomas 
of this country, as they are now estimated in the United Stales, 
appear to be of little value.” 

The only other topic on which w'C shall pause, relates to the 
mode in which instruction should be conveyed, and to the ex- 
aminations to be instituted, witli the view of ascertaining compa- 
rative merit, and of exciting emulation. On this subject, as is well 
known, the English universities of Oxford and ( ainbridgc, and 
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that of Dublin, clilTer essentially from the Scotch and many 
^others: the latter Icacliinjf, solely, by lecturc*s delivered orally. 
•gThe most successful plan is that wliich combines both lectures 
L^d examinations. It is but rarely, that a text book can be found 

suit the views of the professor, and no student pays the same 
P^egrcc of attention to a written composition. Kven in the de- 
partments of ancient languages and mathematics, where the 
'Combination of lectures with examinations would appear most 
difficult, a pradection, explaining the various ])oints of the sub- 
sequent examination, may be, and often is, jn'cmisod with strik- 
ing effect. In the ordinary method of teaching the classics, little 
attention is j)aid, except to the vocabulary; and niriiiy a stu- 
dent has thumbed his Horace for the fourth or lifih ^imc, 
without being aware of the import of the jhilological, geogra- 
phical, historical, and other allusions, with wliich ilie inimitable 
productions of the satirist abound. The vocabulary is but the 
key, that unlocks these various treasures. In a well devised 
prailection, things can be thought as well as toords. We do 
not, indeed, know any department of science or literature, in 
which a union of jiradcctions and examinations may not be 
employed with advantage. There is, however, another and a 
more serious objection to confining a student, in most branches 
at least, to a text book: — the professor is not stimulated to keep 
pace with the rapidly imjiroving condition of science. If indo- 
lent and devoid of enthusiasm, he confines the youth closely 
to the text, — takes no pains to advance Iiim farther, — and tiuj 
student leaves the institution with the most insuflicicnt instnie- 
tion on the subject. The text books whicli are used at this time, 
in some of our colleges, and have been so for the last fifty years, 
are melancholy evidences of the imperfect mode in which par- 
ticular studies are taught there, and of the absence of all pro- 
gress on the part of the teachers. 

We believe the very best system of instrueilon, where it can 
he adopted, is: — to rccajiiiulatc the subject of the jirccecling Jec- 
liiro, and, after the lecture of the day, to examine the class 
Ihoroughly on the last lecture but one. In this manner, the facts 
and theories of a science are impressed three times, uj)on the 
memory (»f the pupil ; and if, after this, he is unable to retain 
them, lie must he pronounced incorrigible. This plan wc coii- 
reive to he the superlalive; and to this conclusion wc arc led. 
not from theory simply, hut from practice. 

The nature of certain subjects, and the shortness of time ap- 
propriated, in some institutions, to lecture, may, occasionally, 
preclude its fulfilment: the nearer it can bo accomplislied, iiir 
better. Under this plan, the text book heconiosa matter of com- 
paralively trifling niomonl, — as flu* student will, of course, be 
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understood to como prepared for examination on the subject of 
the lecture, as delivered ex calhedrd. 

With regard to public examinations^ we need not dwell on 
the question of their policy. All well-regulated universities in 
this country and Great Jlritain, at least, have a system of 
wards, as well as of punishments; and this uniformity may be>9 
esteemed a fair criterion of the ojnnions of the wise and reflect- 
ing of those countries on this topic. IJowevcr desirable it may* 
ho, that mankind should do their duty without (ear or expecta^ 
tion, every day’s experience testifies that the hope of reward, 
or the dread of punishment, powerfully influences their exer- 
tions, not only for temporal, hut eternal purposes. 

in the German universities, there arc neither daily, nor semi- 
annual, nor annual examinations ; and, accordingly, w^c arc not 
much surpris(‘d to find them objected to by some who had re- 
ceived Ihei I- education in that country. Thcdilfcrcncc, however, 
wliich prevails upon this jmint in tlic best colleges of diiferent 
parts of tlie globe, ought to have suggested some slight qualifi- 
cation of the sweej)ing censures that were j^assed upon the sys- 
tem ill the Convention. semi-annual examinations,^^ says 

Dr. J. Leo Wolf, recommended by some of the gentlemen 
of the Convention, lower the sliidenl to the rank of a schoolboy, 
wliilc, being a man, as ho oil^ht to be, they arc useless, for he 
will know that it is for his own good, to be assiduous in his 
studies. Moreover, the result of his studies is proved at the 
lime when lie desires to graduate, and to he licensed for the 
practice of his profession. Then he must jiass a strict rigid and 
public examination; and tliis I should ivarmly recommend. In 
Prussia, these examinations arc particularly severe, hut quite 
im])artial and recorded. P. 251. So far as we can judge from 
the involved and almost unintelligible twaddle contained in the 
address of JMr. Woodhritlgc on the subject of discipline, we 
sliould conceive him opjioscd to these as w^cll as to ail other 
means, wl'icli would excite the emulation of the student; thus 
tlisearciing, on faulty mctajihysical speculation, one of the most 
()ciw(Tful stimuli to all literary and lionourablc distinction; and 
which, if rightly directed, can never, in collegiate life, actothcr- 
^vIso Ilian beneficially. Granting, then, lliat annual, or seini- 
nmuial public examinations arc of excellent policy in all higher 
schools, it remains to inquire into the best mode of conducting 
llicm. 'file oral system is that received into most of our colleges. 
In il Ihc students are necessarily interrogated on dj^crent sub- 
jects, so tliat it becomes a matter of difliciilty, nay of jm])racti" 

eahililj", to determine, with any accuracy, their relative stand- 
ing. Added to this, if the class be numerous, it is inqiossilile to 
put a suflicient luimher of questions to each individual ; «‘md the 
hold and confident, will ever exhibit a manifest advantiigc over 
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the timid and retiring. In every respect, the oral, seems to us 
to be inferior 1o llic written examination, where either ispracti- 
■ cable. In the departments of the languages — ancient and modern 
— an admixture of the two would always be requisite, for the 
l^purpose of determining the student’s acquaintance with quantity 
accent, etymology, syntax, &c. 

I The plan universally adopted into the higher schools of Eng- 
*land 9 iB written answers. The students of a class arc all 

furnished with J,hc same questions ; and the answers to these arc 
written in the examination room. All communication l)etwecn 
the examinants is prevented ; and no book ailiowed to be brought 
into the apartment. After the expiration of a certain time the 
answers arc collected. 

The English method has, so far as wc know, been received 
into one of our universities only — the University of Virginia. 
It has now been practised therefor five yoars; and, we have 
reason to believe, the results have been such, as to satisfy the 
faculty of its pre-eminence over the methods nsiially jn-actised, 
Tlie following is its arrangement as published in the Vh'giniu 
Literary Museum, 

** 1. The chairman of the faculty shall appoint for the examination of eacli 
school, a committee consisting of the professor of that school, aiid of two othci 
professors. 2. The professor shall prepare, vi writing, a series of (|iiestlonsto he 
proposed to Ills class, at their cxarninalion, and to these (|iicstioiis lie sliall aflix 
luimcricai values, according to the estimate he shall form M' llieir rt lulivc dilli- 
eulty, the highest luinilicr being 100. 1'hc list, thus prepared, shall be submitted 
lo the committee for llicii* ;ipprobation. In the schoeds of langiiagcjs, subjects may 
also be selected for oral examination, 3. 'I'lic times of I'xamination for the several 
schools shall he ap])(iinted by tlie chairman. 4. At tlic hour ap])ointed, the stu- 
dents of the class to be examined shall take their ])laccs in the lecture room, 
provided with pens, ink, and paper, 'flic written c]ucstiuns shall then, for the 
first lime, be presented to tlicm, and they sliall be required lo give the answers 
in writing wltli thcar names subscribed. 5. A majority of the committee sliall 
always be present during the examination ; and they shall sec that the students 
keep perfect silence, do not leave their seats, and have no communication with 
one anullicr or with other persons. Wlicn, in the judgment of the committee, 
sufficient lime has been allowed for preparing the answers, the examination 
shall be closed, and all the papers handed in, fi. The professor shall llicn care- 
fully examine and compare all the answers, and shall ]')rcparc a report, in which 
he shall mark, numerically, the value which he attaches to each : the highest 
number for any answer being that which had been before fixed upon as the value 
of the con’esponding (Question. For the oral examinations, the values shall liC 
marked at the lime by the professor, with the a])prubation of tlic committee, 
but the nuniber attached lo any exercise of this kind sliall not exceed 20. 7. 
This rciiorl shall be submitted to the committee, and if approved by them, shall 
be laid before the faculty, together with all the papers connected with it, which 
are to be preserved in the arcliives of the university. 8. I'lie students shall be 
ananged into yii-cc sepan'^c divisions, according to the merit of their cxainina- 
as determined by the following method. IMic numerical values attached to 
questions are to be added together, and also the values of all the answers 
each sUidenl. If this last luimher exceeds three-fourths «)f the first, the 
atimnt shall be ranked in the first division ; if it be less than three-fourths, and 
more than onc-fourlh, in the second ,* and if less Ilian one-fburth, in the third.” 

This scheme combines the advantages of affording both the- 
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positive and relative standing of the pupil. And as those in the 
separate divisions arc arranged alphabetically, it does not ncccs- ; 
sarily expose the lowest in the third division to* the degradation 
and mortification, to wliich, however, they are often richly en- 
titled. 

Tlic plan of examinations for honours and prizes, in the Uni- 
versity of London, resembles the above essentially; differing 
from it, indeed, in few particulars. It comprises one regulation,* 
however, wbicli might be advantageously appended to the other. 
We copy it from tlie printed Regulations^^ — Session, 1828-23. 

*^The paper containing the answers must not be signed with 
the student’s own name, but with a mark or motto ; and the 
iiame of the student using it, inclosed in a scaled envelope, in- 
‘^crihed witl\ the mark or motto must be loft with the professor, 
to be opened aft(T the merit of the answers shall have been de- 
termined.” This prevents the possibility of favouritism, in all 
classes, which arc so large that the professor does not become 
acquainted witli the autographs of his students. The examinants 
are there also placed, according to the merits of their answers, 
h) classes, denominated the first ^ second^ and third; provided 
the sum of their answers he equal to a certain amount; all be- 
low tliis point arc not classed. 

We have now touched upon the most important topics pre- 
sented by the committee for tlic consideration of the Convention. 
Several others were propounded, but they seem to have fallen 
still-born from their authors- As regards the 11th, 12th, and 
Mill, whether any religious service, and, if any, what may 
with propriety he connected with a university?” — Whether 
any course of instruction on the evidences of Cliristianity will 
he admissible — And, Is it proper to inti*oducc the Bible as 
a classic in the institutions of a Christian country?” We shall 
gladly follow the example of prudence exhibited by the Convene 
lion, and pass them over. The allinnativc view of the last topic, 
nii'ets with an enthusiastic supporter in the author of one of the 
works, whose titles are placed at the head of this article. 

One proposition only remains, on which, in conclusion, wc 
may indulge a few remarks: — ^‘The importance of adding a 
t!e])artmentof English language, in wliich the studies of rhetoric 
and English classics shall be minutely pursued.” TJiis subject, 
we regret to sec, experienced tlic fate of others, more deserving 
of neglect, and was not discussed. 

Wc have long felt impressed, that the organization of our col- 
leges is defective in this respect. Into many of them the student 
is reciuved, after having been cm])loycd in scraping togctlicr a 
few Greek and Latin words and phi uses; yet lamentably igno- 
rant of the literature, structure, and even of the coiniiioncst prin- 
ciples of the orthography of his own tongue. Such a chair ought 
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to be established in all our universities, and a certain degree of 
proficiency in the subjects embraced by it, should be a jirelimi- 
nary to every eolJegiale attainment. It would be an iiisti-uctivc 
I and deli^dilliil study to trace back, as far as possible, the lan- 
Iguage oiJh’ilain to its aboriginal conditiem, and to follow up the 
jjfehangcs imjjresscd upon it, by the Celtic, (Jothic,lioman, Saxon, 
b'"^elgic, Danish, and Norman invaders ; the investigation being 
^ accompanied with elucidative references to the literature of the 
dilTcrcnt periods. The jHietry, romanc(;s, and the drama would 
constitute inquiries of abundant interest and information. To 
these might be added didactic and rhetorical exercises for im- 
proving the student in tlie practice of writing — not merely accu- 
rately, but elegantly and jierspic.iiously. 

Such a jirofcssorship has lieen wisely established in the TTni- 
versity of Loudonjaiid we trust tln^ new University of New-York 
will follow tile good e\ajn])le. Jf we may judge, iiidee*!, freiii 
the ungrammatical and inelegant .iournal of the Convention, an 
attention to this subject is as much needed lh(‘.re as els(wlier(‘. : 
and were the ju-ofessorslnj) in llie hands of an accomplished indi- 
vidual, it could not fail to improve the literary taste and execu- 
tion of the community. 


A-kt. II . — The Life and Times of His Laic Majesfy^ George 
the Fonrlli: leilh Jlnecdutes of distinguished Perstms of 
the last fifty years, liy the Kev. Georg i; Croly, A. M. 
London: 1830. 

C ^EST un mftier qxie dc faire un livre comma de faire nnc 
peiulule — it is a trade to make a book just as much as to make 
A watcli — ^is a remark which was never better excmplitiial, than 
by the manner in which the craftsmen of the book-making trade 
in London, have comiircsscd the Life of llis Late Most Sacred 
Majesty, witliin the two covers of a volume. That exalted per- 
sonage may have descended to the tomb unwept and unhonour- 
iid, in reality, however numerous the tears slicd upon Jiis bier, 
or gorgeous the ceremonies attending his interment ; but lie cer- 
tainly has not gone down to it unsung, as the above work is 
only one of several, if wc are not much mistaken, in which his 
requiem has been chanted with becoming loyalty. Wc have 
seen none of its fello\vs, though the advertisement of them lias 
met our eye. Judging, however, from the reputation of its au- 
thor, there is not much literary boldness in pronouncing it tljc 
best which has appeared about its kingly subject. 

Mr. Croly is well known as a candidate of considerable pre- 
leusions, as well lor the honours of Parnassus, as for those 
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which an elevated seat on the prosaic mount, whatever may be 
its name, can confer. Hut, in concocting this last production, 
it is beyond doubt, that the main object he had in view, was 
one of a more substantial kind tlian a mere increase of fame. 
*‘'J'he Life, &.c/^ is, in fact, a bookseller’s job, executed, we al- ^ 
low, by a man of genius. Tlicre arc evident marks about it 
hasty and careless composition, — of a desire to make a book of^ 
a certain number of pages, witli as little trouble and delay as 
possible. Tlie style is often deficient in purity and correctness, 
and overloaded with glittering trojicsand ornaments, not always 
in good taste; the aiTangcinent wants eonscciitiveness and per- 
sjneuity; and attention is sometimes bestowed upon topics com- 
paratively unimportant, to the detriment of such as are of more 
moment. Hut it is, on llie wliolc, a work of undeniable talent, 
oonUiining much powerlui writing, richness and beauty of dic- 
tion, grajibic delineation of character, interesting information, 
and ainusiiig anecdote. Some of the author’s sentiments are ob- 
noxious to censure, and wc shall venture to disagree with him, 
occasionally, as we proceed. 

It was on the 8th of Scjucniber, 1701, that llis Majesty, 
(Icorge the Third, espoused Sophia Charlotte, daughter of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg Slrclilz; and, on the twelfth of August, 
ill the following year, she presented him with a son and heir, to 
his own great delight, and the universal joy of the Hrilish em- 
])irc. Ineirable as is the conteinjit which is expressed at the pre- 
sent (lay, for the superstitious trust re])os(;J in omens by the 
Jicalhen ancients, yet nothing of any consequence occurs, with- 
out being attended by signs in which the Christian multitude dis- 
cern eitlier fortunate or disastrous jirodictions. It has thus been 
carefully recorded and handed down, that the birtli of the royal 
infant Jiajipened on the anniversary of the Hanover accession, 
and that the same day was rendered trehJy ausjiicious, by the 
arrival at London of wagons containing an immense quantity 
of ircMsure, the fruits of il$$ capture of a Sjianish galleon off 
Cape Si. Vincent, by three English frigates. A few days after 
his appearance in this world, Ills Royal Highness was crcate,d 
H/uice of Wales, by patent, and would have been completely 
Ci i!‘'lie(l under tlie load of honours that devolved upon iiim, had 
their weight been of a kind to be physically felt; Duke of Corn- 
wall, hereditary Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothsay, Earl of 
Carrick, and Haron of Rothsay, were his other titles, — being 
llio.se to which the eldest son of the; Hrilish throne is horn. 
There is no harm in this, perhaps, as things are constituted in 
England, but we have never been able to think of one of the 
titles to which the second son is heir, without feeling an incli- 
nation to smile; — the Duke of York is Bishop of Osnaburgh;— 
nothing more ridiculous than this, can l>e discovered even amid 
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the nonsense that is inscjwirablc from regal institutions; — born a 
.bishop! 

At the liint* of the Prince of Wales’s birth, Oeorge the Third 
I was at the Iieight of poi)ularity, — the reasons for which, Mr. 
|proly I»as detailed at some length. In depicting the charac- 
Ltfit of this monarcli, he certainly has not employed the j>encil 
^ith which it was darkened, as our readers may recollect, by 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk, on a recent occasion, who thus brought 
upon his own head a torrent of abuse. It was shocking, was it 
said, to disturb the repose of one who had so long been slum- 
bering in the tomb, in the same way as it had been pronounced 
monstrous to say aught in disparagement of His JMajewSly, when 
he had just been gathered to his forefathers; as if kings were 
like private individuals, the effects of whose acts either expire 
with themselves, or are of contracted influence. It is far, how- 
ever, from our wish, to dispute the fidelity of Mr. Croly’s poi - 
trait; and we are perfectly willing to believe, that ^Mio European 
throne had been ascended fora hundred years before, by a sove- 
reign more qualified by iiolurcaiid circumstances, to win golden 
opinions from his peojile, than George the Third,” though, wc 
must be allowed to think, that circumstances did not qualify him 
to win golden oj)inions” from us Americans. Youth, strik- 
ing appearance, a fondness not less for the gay and peaceful 
amusements of court life, than for those field sjiorts, which 
make the popular indulgence of the English land-holder, a 
strong sense of the national value of scientilic and literary pur- 
suits, piety unquestionably sincere, and morals on which even 
satire never dared to throw a stain, were the claims of the king 
to the approbation of his people;” but all these claims were 
neutralized, by the appointment of Lord Lute, as his prime mi- 
nister. The odium that resulted from this measure, was careful- 
ly fomented by the arts of demagogues, the most conspicuous 
of whom was Wilkes. It was ascribed to an unworthy passion 
entertained for the handsome noldpman by the princess dowa- 
ger, and to arbitrary principles in (he monarch ; and, sueh was 
the effect produced upon the latter, by the opposition and viru- 
lence which he encountered, that he is said to have conceived 
the idea of abandoning England, and retiring to Hanover. At 
one lime, his inclinatipn to take this step was so great, that he 
communicated it to the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who honest- 
ly told him, that, though it might be easy to go to Hanover, 
it might be difficult to return to England.” 

In December, 17C5, when not quite three years of age, the 
Prince of Wales received a deputation from the Society of An- 
cient Britons, on St. David’s day, and, in answer to their ad- 
dress, said, — he thanked them for this mark of duty to the 
king, and wished prosperity to the chanty,” — an early deve 
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lopment of that talent for public speaking, which he is said to 
have possessed! In the same year, he was invested with the or-> 
(ler of the garter, along with the Earl of Albemarle, and the 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick. 

Wlicn the Prince liad attained an age at which it was deemed.; 
necessary for his education to commence, it was determined' 
that it should be conducted on a private plan ; and Lord Hold« 
criiesse, "a nobleman of considerable attainments, but chiefly ' 
recommended by dignity of manner and knowledge of the 
court, was appointed his governor, and Dr. Markham, subse- 
quently archbishop of York, and (yril Jackson, were named 
prc'ceptor and sub-preceptor. Tliis measure excited a violent 
outcry ; it was said that the heir to the throne should receive a 
public education at one of the great schools; and this opinion 
Mr. Croly strenuously advocates. It did not, however, produce 
any efleei, and the whole course of instruction which the Prince 
underwent was private, though the preceptorship was twice 
changed. The Duke of Montague, Hurd, Bishop of Litchfield, 
and the Rev. Mr. Arnold, formed the last preceptorial trio. 

In January, 1781 , when ihe Prince was but a little more than 
eiglitcen, he was declared of age, ^^oii the old ground that the 
heir-apparent knows no minority and a separate establish- 
ment, on a small scale, having been assigned to him, he now 
became, in a measure, his own master. In 1783 , when about to 
take his place in the legislature, arrangements were commenced 
for supplying him with an income, and at the instigation of the 
king, the parliament voted him an annual revenue of £ 50 , 000 , 
besides an outfit of dC 100 , 000 . The sum of dB 60,000 for the 
outfit had been originally proposed by the king, but it was in- 
creased in consequence of the demand of the cabinet, known 
by the name of the Coalition Cabinet, some of the members of 
which, especially Fox, insisted for a time upon making the 
grant £ 100,000 a year. This, however, the king resolutely 
refused to allow, ^^for the double reason of avoiding any unne- 
cessary increase to the public burdens, and of discouraging those 
propensities which he probably conjectured in the Prince.” 
He accordingly demanded sums we have mentioned, 

f an any one read the sentence just quoted from Mr. Croly, 
without a smile ? The precious fruits qf royalty ! — they even 
reduce a man of sense to write what is ludicrous from its absurd- 
ity. It is, without doubt, an admirable method of avoiding any 
unnecessary increase of the public burdens, and discouraging 
the evil propensities of a young man, to deprive the people of 
five hundred thousand dollars at once, and half that sum every 
year, in order to bestow it upon the individual who has no other 
use for it than to gratify those propensities. But, wc shall be 
told, the heir 1o a throne must support his dignity. In that 
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phrase is comprised as unanswerable an argument against royal 
institutions, as can be desired. Tlie people must be heavily bur- 
rtbened, to enable tbc pcirson by whom they are to be s^overned, 
/tld'indulgo in all sorts of excesses, and thus discpialify himself 
for that duty, in order that he may su])port the dignity of his 
Pstion! Thank Heaven wc live in a land in which there is no 

S \ dignity lo be supported, — where the time of the great offi- 
of state is never occupied in wrangling about the extent of 
facilities which shall be afforded tljc successor to the admi- 
ni8tralit>n of adairs, of bringing disgrace u])on himself, and the 
country, — where tlie people are infinitely better governed, at sin 
infinitely less expense, both of money and honour! 

*‘Now, fully,’’ says Mr. (Voly, “began his checkered ca- 
reer,” — which, pro])crly interpr(‘ted, means, that now he fully 
plunged into that reckless course of jirofligacy ami folly, which 
terminated only' witli his life, and which sliould render his name 
odious to all \vho arc friends of decency and virtue. We were 
afraid wlien ivc saw the announcement of the work we are review- 


ing, that its author would allow lumsclf to bo blimled by tlic regal 
blaze which surrounded its subject, ami would endeavour to pal- 
liate those violations by a king, of the most sacred ordinances 
of the religion of which he is a minister, which he would have 
branded with indelible inlamv in a ])ri vote individual. Our fears, 
unfortunately, have pot proved groumll(‘Ss. ‘‘ Tliere are no faults 
that we discover with more proverbial rapidity, than the laulls 
of others, — and none that generate a more vindictive spirit of 
virtue, ami arc sofieneil down by fewer attempts at palliation, 
than Uie faults of jirinces in the grave. Vet, without justice, 
hist^y is hut a more solemn libel; and no justice can be done 
to the memory of any public jiersonage, without considering 
the peculiar circumstances of his time.'” Such is the sophistry 
with which he enters uj)on the task of extenuation. The first 
part of the first period in the above extract, is certainly unde- 
niable — “fit nescio quoniodo,” says ('Icero, “iit magis in aliis 
cernamus si (jiiid delinquitur, quam nobismet in ipsis;"' but, 
though the second jiart may also be indisputable as a general 
position, it is not at ail ajiplicahle to this case. The historian or 
bi^rapher, avIjo is disiaissing the character of a monarch long 
siMb “fixed in tlie tomb/’ will doubtless find it an easy' matter 
to make 


“ Uis viflucs fade, his vires bloom,” 

should he he so inclined: no other ronsiclcrations but those of 
conscience operate then to influence his pen. Hut the ease is 
tpiite different wlien he iswrifin!; about a king scarcely . vet cold 
in the grave, when a species of popular infatuation eonimands 
that gra\»‘ to be strewn with flowers, wlien it is neeessarv, as it 
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were, to sail with the stream or sink ; anil when the brother of 
the deceased monarch has just ascended the throne, and, for the 
sakii of a|)|K!aranees, may deem himself called «pon to consider 
every tliiiifs; said coneerninpj his predecessor as touching himself. , 
How many motives combine here to warp the judgment and tho^ 
conscience, and convert sober history into funeral panegyric? - 
Thus, if Mr. Crol\’ had undertaken the task of delineating the^ 
moral features of Richard the III., or of James the II. — we ad- 
duce James tlie II., because our author seems to regard Catholi- 
city as so monslrniis a crime Ibal Ibis prince would, we are sure, 
not be drawn by liiin in llie most flattering colours — he would 
have found, to use bis own words, that there arc no faults which 
generate a more vindictive spirit of virtue, than those of princes 
in the grave ; but in depicting Ceorge the I Vtb., be hsis proved 
the reverse of this to be the I'act. It is amusing, although at the 
same time melancholy, to contrast the virtuous indignation with 
whic.h lie jiours out his anatliemas against those who committed 
the tremendous ci iine of advocating and eirecting the emancipa- 
tion of the (-atliolics, with the gentle terms in which ho com- 
ments upon the wanderings of the Prince of Wales from the pro- 
pf‘r path, and tlie glosses with whicli ho softens their obliquity. 
One might I»c induced to sujipose lliat his creed holds religious 
liberality as the crime of deadly dye, and dissipation of the 
lowest kind as a vice merely venial in its character. 

“ Without just ice,^’ lie continues history is but a more solemn 
libel, and no justice can be done to the memory of any public 
personage, without considering the peculiar circumstances of his 
liine.'^ Tliis remark is true with regard to those public person- 
ages whom he has so severely taken to task for their conduct 
n^specting the Catholic question ; had not his mind\s eye been 
covered with a film, lie would have perceived that the ‘‘peculiar 
circumstances of the time’^ fully warranted that change in the 
course jiursucd by ]VIr. Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and others^ 
with refenmcc to that important question, which has drawn from 
liim sucli expressions of horror; but it is far from being equally 
admissible wlierc he has applied it. 'I'liat less tenderness should' 
h(^ extended towards the vices of princes than to those of sub- 
jects iS; we think, undeniable, when the weightier (secular) rea- 
s(»ns they have for keeping a strict control over tlieir jiassiofis, 
are. considered, — reasons which should e.ompletel} counterba- 
lance any greater temptations they may be obliged to undergo. 

“ A sovereign's great example form.<i a people 5 
I'lic public breast is noble or is vile, 

As he inspires it.” 

** Tlie man whom TIcaven appoints 
To govern others, should himself first learn 
To bend his passions to the 3wa> of reason.” 
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Sorely these two considerntions — the potent effect of his exam- 
ple, and the almost imi)fissil)iliiy of governing others when not 
able to govern Ininsclf — with out referring to that paramount one 
which operates for alJ men alike, ought to have been sufficient 
^ to counteract the tendency of ‘‘the peculiar circumstances of 
* his 'time,” to in/lamc the “propensities’^ of the Prince; or, at 
least, should l)c enough to prevent an extenualion on that ground, 
of his unrestrained indulgence of them, by the historian of his 
life. Wliat those circumstances were, we will let Mr. Croly 
relate. 

•*Tlic peace of irR2 threw open the continent ; and it was scarcely proclaim- 
ed, when Fiance was crowded with the Knglish nobility. Versailles was the 
. centre of all that was sumptuous in Europe. The {graces of the >uung queen, 
then in the pride of youth and beauty ; the pom]) of the royal family and the 
nolilessc ; and the costliness of the fetes and celebrations, for wbicli France has 
been always famous, rendered the court the dictator of manners, morals, and poli- 
tics, to all the higher ranks of the civilized w'orld. tint the Itevolution was now 
hastening with the strides of a iifiant upon France : the torch W'us already waving 
over the chambers of this morbid and guilty luxury. 'Flic corrective was terri* 
blc : history has no more stinging retrospect than the contrast of that brilliant 
time with the days of shame and agon}*^ that followed — ^thc untimely fate of 
beauty, birth, and heroism,— the more than serpent-brood that started up in the 
path which France once cnmiously co\ercd with flowers for the step of her 
rulers, — ^thc hideous suspense of the dungeon, — the heart-broken farewell to life 
and royally upon the scaifold. Jlut France w'as the grand corrii])lor ; and its 
supremacy must in a few years have spread incurable disease through the moral 
frame of Europe. 

•• The English men of rank brought hack vltli them its dissipation and its 
infidelity. '1‘hc immediate circle of the English court was clear. The grave 
virtue of the king held the courtiers in awt* ; and the queen, w'ith a pious wis- 
dom, for which her name should long he held in honour, indignantly repulsed 
every attempt ol i'einale levity to a])proach her ])i esencc. But beyond this sacred 
circle, the influiMirc of foreign assouiation was I'elt through every class of society. 
The great body of the writci’s of England, the men of whom the indiscretions 
of the higher ranks stand most in awe, had become less the guardians tiian tlic 
seducers of the public mind. ’J’he * Encyclojiedic,’ the code of rebellion and 
irrcligioii still more than of science, had enlisted the majority in open scorn of 
all that the heart should practise or the head revere ; and the Parisian atheists 
scarcely exceeded the truth, when they boasted of creeling a temple that w'as 
to be frequented by worshipjielS of every tongue. A cosmopolite, infidel repub- 
lic of letters was afready lifting its front above the old sovereignties, gathering 
under its hanners a race of mankind new to public struggle, — the \\ hole se- 
cluded, yet jealous and vexed race of labourers in the intellectual held, and 
summoning them to devote their most unexhausted vigour and masculine ambi- 
tion to the service of a sovereign, at whose right and left, like the urns of Ilo- 
mei*« Jove, stood the golden founts of glory. London was becoming Paris in 
all' but the name. There never was a period when the tone of our society was 
more polished, mure animated, or more corrupt, liaming, horse-racing, and still 
deep***" deviation.- from the nglit rule of life, were looked upon as the natural em- 
bellishnicnts of rank and fortune. Private theatricals, one of the most dexterous 
and assured expedients to exiinguish, first the delicacy of woman, and then her 
virtue, were the faviuirilc iiululgence; and, by an outrage to English decorum, 
which complclcil the likeness to France, women were beginning to mingle in 
public life, try their influence in part}, und entangle their feebleness in the ab- 
■iittUlics and abominations of pulitic.xl intrigue. In the midst of this luxurious 
period tlie Prince of \Vale.s commenced liis public career. His rank alone would 
have secured liim flatterers ; but he had higher titles to homage. He was, then. 
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one of tlie handsomest men in Europe : his countenance open and manly ; his 
figure tall, and strikingly propoi-tioned; his address remarkable for easy clegunce, 
and his whole air singularly noble. His contemporaries still describe him as the 
model of a man of iiisliioii, and amusingly lament over the degeneracy of an age 
which no longer ])roduces such men. 

“Hut he possessed qualities which might have atoned for a less attractive ex- 
terior. lie spoke the ])rincip:il modern languages with sufficient skill ; he waaj? 
a lasteiiil musician 5 ^ his acquaintance with English literature was, in early life, 
unusually accurate mitl^xtcnsive ; Markham’s (liscipliiie, and Jackson’s scholar- 
ship, had given him a large ])orlion of classical knowledge ; and nature hadgivetl 
him the more iniportanl public talent of speaking with llueiicy, dignity, and 
vigour. 

“ Adruiration wa.s the right of such cpialities, and we can feel no surprise if it 
were lavishly offered hy both sexes. Itiit It has been strongly asserted, that the 
lernptalions’of Hallery anil plea.surc were thrown in his way for other objects 
than those of the hour ; that his wanderings were watched hy the eyes of poli- 
ticians; and that every step which plunged him deepen' into pecuniary embar- 
ras.iuient was triumplicd in, us separating him more widely from his natural con- 
nexions, and compelling him in his helplessiic.ss to throw himself into the arms 
of faetions alike hostile to his character and liis Mirone.” 

Our rrailcrs may coinjiarf the ahovo jiorLrait. of liis royal high- 
ness, with tlial which JNlr. Jcllcrsoii draws of him in one of his 
IcfU'.rs. 

In the Prinre had involved himself in debt to such an 
.iiiiouni, tliat it was found ivT.ossary to solicit 1 Parliament, not 
only for a sum suHicicmt to li({nidato his obligations, hut also for 
an iiicrcabc of Ids income, tlic salary llrst granted having proved 
<|uilc inadequate for his royal propensities. The following account 
of ids debts and expenditure was laid befeire the House of Com- 
mons, and fiirnislies a teeming commentary on the blessings of 
hereditary government. In coiibidering this matter, one might 
he tem|)te(l to regard Parliament as a sjiccics of eleemosynary 
institution, for the relief of insolvent royalty. 

Dehls, 


UuiiiK and debts, £ 13,000 

Purchase of houses, *4,000 

Expenses of fhirUou House, 53,000 

rrudL'siiicn’b bills, . . - 90,804 


£160,804 

Expenditure from July 1783 , to July 1786 . 


Household, &c., X 29,277 

Privy purse, 36,O.SO 

Payments made by Col. llolliam, particulars dclivored in to liis majesty, 37,203 
Other extraurdinaries, 11,406 


X93,y36 


Salaries, 54^734 

Stables, 37,919 

Mr. Robinson’s, - 7,050 


11193,648 
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The debate upon the grant was of a liighly animated character, 
l^nd in the course of it the Prince was not spared. He was be- 
friended by tlie /)pposition, with Fox at its head, having thrown 
(Jbiimsclf into tlie arms of that party, who were endeavouring in 
.«very w’ay to drive I^itt from his ministerial seat. Hut in this 
.^blKStance, as in most others, the latter succeeded in carrying his 
point; in consequence of which, 161,000 -^vefe issued out of 
ihe civil list to pay the Prince’s debts, and £20,000 for the 
' completion of (hirlton House, but no augmentation of his income 
was allowed. “Hopeless of future apj)eal, stung by public rc- 
, buko, and committed before the emj)ir(? in lioslility to the court 
and tJic minister, the Prince was now thrown completely into 
Fox’s hands.” 

. Perhaps the two most interesting chapters in Mr. Croly’s 
bpok, sire tlmsc entitled the Prince’s friends,” in which he has 
brought into review most of tlic principal characters of that 
period of intellectual giants, \vhose renown continues to shed 
increasing lustre around the political and literary horizon of 
England. The world is never tired of reading wliatever has re- 
ference to those personages, and a book that j)rofesscs to speak 
respecting them, may be said to jjossess a sure jiassport to 
public favour at the ])resenl day. AVell may the old man 
now living in England, the prime of whose life was ])assed in 
that time, be allowed to be a “laudator lemporis acti,” without 
having it imputed to the fond weakiicss of senility. We shall 
make copious extracts from this portion of our author’s work. 

** Knglaiul Imu iu \or befort* seen Mich a phalanx armed against a minislcr. A 
crowd of iiuMi of ini' highest natural taleiitsj of the must practised ability, and 
of the first publir w t’igiil in hirtli, fi*rliint‘, anil ]>opularity, were nightly arrayed 
against the avlniiuisiratiun, Misiamcil by the sulitary eloquence of tlie young 
Chancellor Ilf llic Kxchcijiiei. 

•‘Yet ritl wa.-* mil caivlessoflulluwerh. He was more than once even charged 
with jcdulously gathering round him a hosi of subaltern puhticiaiis, wlioni be 
might throw' tbrwurd us skirmishers,— or Micrifices, which tliey generally were. 
Powis, describing the * forces M by tlie right hoiiourafilc gentleman on the 
treasiiiy bench,’ said, *the first Ifetaehinent may be called his body-guard, w ho 
shoot their little arrows against those w ho refuse allegiance to tlieir ciiief.’ 'J'his 
light infantry were of eourse, soon scattered when the main battle joined. Ihii 
PiU, a son of the aristocracy, was an arisloci’at in all his nature, and he loved to 
sec y’oung men of family around him ; others were chosen I’or their activity, if 
ijol for theii fovee, and some, probably, from personal liking. In the later pe- 
riod of his career, his train was swelled by a more infiiieiilial and jironiising race 
of political worship]>ers, anioAg wliotn were Lord Morninglon, .since Marquess 
Wcllcslex ; U\ilev, since Loril Jlurrow'b\ ; and ^^'llberfo^ce, still undignified by 
title, but possessing; an uillvKuee, which, perhaps, he Vaiue.s more. The ininis- 
ter*U^i' agents in the house of comnioiis, were Mr, Circinille (since Lord 
GrM||p) mid Duiulas. 

llivise men o! birth or business, what rival could he found to the 
poraSleaders on the iipposiic side of the house, — to Uurke, Sheridan, Grc), 
Windbiau, or to Fox, that 

*** Prince and chief of many thioned powers, 

Who led the embattled seiaphim to war.* 
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Without adopting the bitter remark of the Duke de Montauaier to Louis tlm 
Fourteenth, in speakinj^ of Versailles Vous avez beau faire, sire, vous n*eii 
fere^l Jamais qu’un favori sans m^rite,’ it was impossible to deny their inferiority 
on all the great points of public impression. A debate in that day was one of. 
the highest intellectual treats : there was always some new and vigorous feature 
in the display on both sides ; some striking effort of imajgination or masterly rea- 
soning, or of that fine sophistry, in which, as was said of the vices of the Frendl* 
noblesse, half the evif^Hln atoned by the elegaiice. The ministerialists sarcaslii- 
cally pronounced that, in every debate, Burke said something which no one else^ 
ever said; Sheridan said something that no one else ought to say, and Fox some- 
thing that no one else would dare to say. But the world, fairer in its decision^ 
did justice to their extraonlinary powers ; and found in the Asiatic amplitude 
and splendour of Burke ; in Sheridan’s alternate subtlety and strength, reminds 
ing it at one time of Attic dexterity, and another of the uncalculating boldness 
of barbarism ; and in Fox’s matchless English self-possession, unaffected vigour, 
and overflowing sensibility, a perpetual source of admiration. 

But it was in the intercourses of social life that the superiority ofOpposition 
was most incontestable. Pitt’s life was in the senate ; his true place of existenee 
was on the benches of that ministiy, which he conducted with such unparalleled 
ability and success : he was, in the fullest sense of the phrase, a public man | 
and his indulgences in the few hours which he could spare from the business of 
office, were more like the necessary' restoratives of a frame already shattered, 
than the easy gratifications of a man of society : and on this principle we can 
safely account for tlie common charge of Pitt’s propensity to wine. He found 
it essential, to relieve a mind and liody exhausted by the perpetual pressure of 
affairs : wine was his medicine : and it was drunk in total solitude, or with a few 
friends from whom the minister had no concealment. Over his wine the speeches 
for the night were often concerted ; and when the dinner was done, the table 
council broke up only to finish the night in the hoiise. 

’’But with Fox, all was the bright side of the picture. His extraordinary 
powers defied dissipation. No public man of England ever mingled ao mucli 
personal pursuit of every thing in the form of indulgence with so much parlia- 
ineiitary. activity. From the dinner he went to the debate, from the debate to 
the gaming-table, and returned to his bed by day-liglit, freighted with parlia- 
mentary applause, plundered of his last disposable guinea, and fevered with 
sleeplessness and agitation ; to go through the same round within the next twen- 
ty-four hours. He kept no house ; but lie hud the houses of all his party at his 
disposal, and that paity were the most opulent and sumptuous of the nobility. 
Cato and Antony were not more unlike, than the public severity of Pitt, and 
the native and splendid dissoluteness of Fox. 

They were unlike in all things. Even in such slight peculiarities as their 
manner of walking into the house of cuniinons,^^e contrast was visible. From 
the door Pitt’s coiMtenance was that of a m41hvlio felt that he was coming 
into his high place of business. ’ He advanced up the floor with a (piick firm 
step, with, the head erect, and thrown back, looking to neither the right nor the 
left, nor favouring with a glance or a nod any of the individuals sealed on either 
side, among whom many of the highest would have been gratified by such a 
mark of recognition.’ Fox’s entrance was lounging or stately, as it might hap- 
pen, but always good-humoured ; he had some pleasantly to exchange with 
eveiy body, and until the moment when he ruse to iq>eak, continued gaily talk- 
ing with his friends.” 

• ••••• 

Of all the great speakers of a day fertile in oratory, Sheridan had the most 
conspicuous natural gifts. His figure, at his first intrcxluction into the house, 
was manly and striking ; his countenance singularly expressive, when excited 
by debate ; his eye large, black, and intellectual ; and liis voice one of the 
richeft, most flexible, and, most sonorous, that ever came from liuman lips. 
Pitt’s was powerful, but monotonous ; and its measured tone often wearied the 
• ear. Fox’s was all confurioh in the commencement of his speech ; and it re- 
quired some tension of ear throughout to catch his words. Burke’s was loud 
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Jifid bold, but unmusical j and hia contempt for order in Ills sentences^ and the 
Unptness of his gfniid and swelling conceptions, that seemed to roll through 
Ajf nund like billowy before a gale, often made the defects of his delivei^ more 
Bjkliking. But Sheridan, in manner,, gesture, and voioe, had every quality that 
give effect to eloc^uence. 

• ** Pitt and Fox were listened to with profound respect, and in silence, broken 
Ifinidy by occasional cheers ; but from the moment of Sheridan’s rising, there was 
«B expectation of pleasure, which to his last days was disappointed. A 

Jow murmur of ea^rness ran round the house ; evjiy word was watched for, 
and bis first pleasantry set the whole assemblage in a roar. Sheridan was aware 
of this ; and has been heard to say, * that if a jester would never be an orator, 
yet no speaker could expect to be popular in a full house, without a jest ; and 
that he always made the experiment, good or bad ; as a laugh gave him the 
countiy gfentlemen to a man.’ 

**In the house he was always formidable ; and though Pitt’s rooraT tlf'lAysical 
courage never shrank from man, yet Sheridan \vas the antagpinist with^mom he 
endently least desired to come into coHision, and witli uhom the collision, when 
it did occur, was of the most fretful nature. Pitt’s sarcasm on him as a theatrical 
manager, and Sheridan’s severe, yet fully justified retort, are too well known to 
be now repeated; but there were a thousand instances of that ’keen encounter 
of their wits,’ in which person was more involved than pally.’ ” 


• ••••• 

’’Burke was created for parliament llis mind was born with a determination 
to things of grandeur and difficulty. 

Spumanteniquc darl, pccora inter inertia, volis 
Optat aprum, aut fuhum desccnderc monte Iconem.’” 

Nothing in tlie ordinary professions, nothing in the trials or triumphs of private 
life, could have satisfied the noble hunger and thirst of his spirit of exertion, 
lliis quality was so predominant,tbat to it a large proportion of his original failuix's 
and of bis unfitness for general public business, which chiefly belongs to detail, 
is to be traced through life. No Hercules could wear the irresistible weapons 
and the lion’s skin with more natural supremacy ; but none could make more 
miserable work with the distaff. Burke’s magnitude of fp'asp, and towering 
conception, were so much a part of his nature, that he could never forego their 
exercise, however unsuited to the occasion. Let the object be as trivial as it 
might, his firat instinct was to turn it into all shapes of lofty speculation, and 
tiy how far it could be moulded and magnified into the semblance of gi'eatness. 
If he had no large national interest to summon him, he winged his tempest 
against a turnpike bill; or flung away upon the petty quarrels and obscure pecu- 
lations of the underlings of office, colours and forms that might have emblazoned 
the fall of a dynasty.” 

• ••••• 

^ ’’Erskine, like many other diameters of peculiar liveliness, had a morbid sen- 
sibility^ to the circumstances of the moment, which sometimes strangely enfee- 
bled his presence of mind ; any appearance of neglect in his audience, a cough, 
a yawn, or a whib]>er, even among the mixed multitude of the courts, and strong 
as he was there, has been known to diidiearten him visibly. This tmit was so 
notorious, that a solicitor, wluisc only merit was a remarkably vacant face, was 
said to be often ])lantcd opi)osite to Erskine by the adverse party, to yawn when 
the advocate began. 

: ” The cause of his first failure in the house, was not unlike this curious mode 

& disconcerting an oratoi . He had been brought forward to support the falling 
tunes of Fox, then slruggling under the weight of the ’coalition.’ The 
’India Bill’ had heaped the king’s almost open hostility on the accumulation of 
public wrath and grievance which the ministers had witli such luckless industiy 
been employed during llicycar in raising for llicir own ruin. Fox looked abroad 
for help ; and Go^oii, the member for PortsmouUii was displaced fitim his 
borough, and Erskine was brought into the house, with no slight triumph of his 
liarly, and perhaps some degree of anxiety on the opposite side. On the night 
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of Ms first speech, Pitt, evidently intending to reply* sat with pen and paper IpJ 
Ms hand, prepared to catcli the arguments of this formidable adversary. 
wrqlp a word or two ; Erskine proceeded ; but with cvci^ additional sentence * 
Pitrs attciitinii to the paper relaxed ; his look became more careless ; and hojii 
obviously began to think the orator less and less worthy of his attention. At ’ 
length, while eveiy eye in the house was fixed upon him, he, with a contemptu- 
ous smile, dashed the pen through the paper, and flung them on the floor. 
skine never recovertlMrom this expression of disdain; his voice faltered, ho' 
struggled tlirough the renhinder of his speech, and sank into his seat dispirited 
and shorn of his fame. 

But a mind of the saVicney and variety of Erskinc^s, must have distinguished 
itself wherever it was determined on distinction ^ and it is impossible to believe, 
that the master of the grave, deeply-reasoned, and glowing' eloquence of this 
great iScider, should not have been able to bring his gifts with him from W^- 
minst^HboU to the higher altar of parliament. There were times when his eflfarts 
in the house reminded it of liis finest effusions at the bar. But those were are. 
He obviously felt that his place was not in the legislature ; that no man can 
wisely hope for more than one kind of eminence ; and except upon sonm party 
emergency, he seldom spoke, and probably ne\cr with much expectation of 
public cfTecl. His later years lowered his name ; by bis retirement from active 
life, he lost the habits forced upon Mm by professional and public rank; and 
wandered through society, to the close of his days, a pleasant idler; still the 
gentleman and the man of easy wit, but leaving society to wonder what bad* be- 
come of the great orator, in what comer of the brain of this perpetual pUQUiter and 
story-teller, this man of carcle'is conduct and rambling conversation, had: riirunk 
the glorious faculty, that in better davs flashed with such force and brightness ; 
what cloud had absorbed the lightniiigs that bad onee alike penetrated and illu- 
mined the heart of the Briti.sh nation.’* 


The following investigation of the authorship of Junius will 
be read with interest 

** The trial of Hastings had brought Sir Philip Francis into public notice, and 
his strong Foxltc principles introduced him to the prince’s friends. His rise is 
still unexplained. From a clerk in the War-ofRcc, lie had been suddenly exalt- 
cil into a commissioner for regulating the affairs of India, and sent to Bengal 
with an appointment^ estimated at ten thousand pounds a-year. On his return to 
England he joined Opposition, declared violent hostilities against Hastings, 
and gave his most zealous assistance to the prosecution ; though the house of 
commons would not suffer him to be on the committee of impeachment. Francis 
was an able and effective speaker ; with an occasional wildness of manner and 
eccentricity of expression, which, if tlicy sometimes provoked a smile, often 
increased the interest of his statements. 

But the usual lot of those who have identified themselves with any one 
public subject rapidly overtook him. His temperament, his talents, and his 
knowledge, were all Indian. With the impeachment he was politicidly bom, 
with it he lived, and when it withered away, his adventitious and local celebrity 
perished along with it. He clung to Fox for a few years after ; but while the 
great leader of opposition found all his skill necessary to retain his party in exist- 
ence, he was not likely to solicit a partisan at once so difficult to keep in older 
and to employ. The close of his ambitious and disappointed life was spent in 
ranging along the akirts of both parties, joining neither, and speaking his mind 
with easy, and perhaps sincere, sconi of both ; reprobating the Whigs, during 
their brief reira, for their flcglcct of fancied promises ; and equally reprobating 
the minisliy, for their blindness to fancied pretensions. 

But he was still to have o momentary respite for fame. While he was going 
down into that oblivion which rewards the labours of so many politicians ; a 
pamphlet, ascribing JunMl^ letters to Sir Phillip, arrested his descent. Its argu- 
ments were plausible ; t||A for a while, opinion appeared to be m favinir of the 
conjecture, notwithstafidmg a denial from the presumed Junius; uliicli, how- 
ever, bad much the air of his feeling no strong dislike to being Mispected of this 
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J title to celebrity. But farther examination extlnjoilriied the title ; and left 
ft leeret, which had perplexed bo many nnrave Hers of literary webs, to perplex 
^ grave idlers of generations to come. 

' Yet the true wonder is not the concealment ; for a multitude of ctiises 
Ight have |)roduced the continued necessity even after the death of the WTiter; 
^Ut the feabibility with which the chief features of Junius may be fastened on 
j alw uMt every writer, of the crowd for whom claimB have been laid to this dubi- 
ous honour : while, in evciy instance, some cliBcrepanftSiiB&.nilly starts upon the 
’ cye^ which excludes the claim. 

' Burke had more than the vigour, the information, and the command of lan- 
mge f but he was incapable of the virulence and the disloyalty. Home Tooke 
had the virulence and the disloyalty In superabundance; but he wanted the cool 
sarcasm and the polished elegance, even if he could have been fairly ijjpposed 
t<H>e at once the assailant and the defender. Wilkes had the inforilililte and 
the wit; but his style was incorrigibly vulgar, and all its metaphors wmpr and 
ftHOft the mob: in addition, he would have rejoiced to declare himselfdirriter: 
Vis well-known ansvrer to an inquiiy on the subject was, * Would to Heaven I 
bad !* Utitiam ^pamem * Lord George Germaine has been lately brought for- 
ward as a candidate ; and the evidence fully proves that he possessed the dex- 
terity of style, the powerful and pungent remark, and even the individual causes 
of bitterness and partisanship, whicli might be supposed to stimulate Junius : 
but, in the private correspondence of Junius with his printer, Woodfall, there 
are •contemptuous allusions to Lord George’s conduct in the held, which at once 
put an end to the question of authorship. 

** Dunning possessed the style, the satire, and the partisanship; but Junius 
makes blunders in his law, of which Dunning must have been incapable. Ge- 
rard Hamilton (Single-speech) might have written the letters, but he never poih 
sessed the moral courage ; and was, besides, so consummate a coxcomb, that his 
vanity must have, liow^ever involuntarily, let out the secret. Jhc argument, that 
be was Junius; from his notoriously using the same peculiarities of phrase at the 
time when all the world was in full chase of the author, ought of itself to be de- 
cisive against him ; for nothing can be clearer, than that the actual writer was 
delerpiincd on concealment, and that he w'ould never have toyed with his dan- 
gerous secret so much in the manner of a school-girl, anxious to develop het 
accomplishments. 

is with no wish to add to the number of the controversialists on this blue- 
stocking subject, that a conjecture is hazarded ; that Junius will be found, 
if ever found, amon^ some of the humbler names of the list. If be had been a 
political leader, or, in any sense of the word, an independent man, it is next to 
impossible that he should not have left some indication of his authorship. But 
it 18 perfectly easy to conceive tl.e case of a private secretary, or dependent of 
a political leader, writing, by his command, and for his temporary purpose, a 
series of attacks on a ministry ; which, when the object was gained, it was of 
the highest importance to bury, so far as the connexion was concern^ in total 
oblivion. ^ Junius, writing on his own behalf, would have, in all probability, re- 
tained evidence sufficient to substantiate his title, when the peril of the disco- 
very should have passed away, which it did within a few yean ; for who would 
have thought, in 1780, of punishing even the libels on the king in 1770 Or 
when, if the peril remained, the writer would have felt himself borne on a tide 
of popular applause high above the inflictions of law. 

But, writing for another ; the most natural result was, that he ahould have 
been pledged to extinguish all proof of the transaction ; to |pve up every frag- 
ment that could lead to the discovery at any future period t and to surrender the 
whole mjpteiy into the hands of the superior, for whose purpoi(Nl it had been 
constructed, and who, while he had no fame to acquire by its b^ln^ made pub- 
lic, mMt be undone by its betrayal. 

merks of private aeeretarydup are so strong, that all the probable con- 
JietureB have pointed to writers under that relation ; liDv^the private secretary 
of Geoige Granville; Greatrakes, Lord Shelburne*a mwate secretary ; Hosen- 
hsgen, who vm so much concerned in the business orShelbiyrne hmise, that he 
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maybe conaldered aaa second secretaiyi and llacauley B wd, who wasper*|| 
petually about some public maUi and who wu at len^h fixed by his fnenda on 1 
Lord Macartney’s establishment, and went with him to take office in India. i 

’’But, morlifyinfr as it may be to the disputants on the subject, the discoveq^ 
is now beyond rational hope ; for Junius intimates his having been a spectator dr 
parliamentaiy proceedings even further back than the year 1743 ; which, sup- 
posing him to have been twenty years old at the time, would give more Uian a 
century for his exp«.»iac^e. In the long interval since 1772, when the letters 
ceased : not the slightest^e has been discovered ; though doubtless the keeiw 
est inquiry was set on foot by the parties assailed. Sir William Draper diea 
with but one wish, though a sufficiently uncharitable one, that he could have 
found out his castigator, before he took leave of •the world. Lord North often 
avow^bis total ignorance of the writer. The king’s reported observation to 
Gen. Jmiiguiliers, in 1772, ’ We know who Junius is, and he will write tm 
jn unsubstantiated ; and if ever made, was probably prefaced with a sttp* 
positioh|*for no publicity ever followed; and ^ hat neither the minister of tie 
day, nor his successors ever knew, could scarcely have come to the 
knowledge but by inspiration, nor remained locked up there but by a resetre 
not far shoK of a political error. 

” Rut the question is not worth the trouble of discovery ; for, since the per- 
sonal resentment is past, its interest can arise only from pulling the mask on the 
visage of some individual of political eminence, and giving us the amusing con- 
trast of his real and his assumed physiognomy ; or from unearthing some great 
unknown genius. Rut the leaders have been already excluded ; and the com- 
position of the lettera demanded no extraordinary powers. Their secret infor- 
mation has been vaunted ; but Junius gives us no more than what would now be 
called the ’chat of the clubs;’ the currency of conversation, which any man 
mixing in general life mi^ht collect in his iialf-hour’s walk down St. JameaPa 
Street : he gives us no insight into the purposes of government ; of die eosmsds 
of the eabinei he knows nothing. The style was undeniably excellent for the 
purpose, and its writer must have been a man of ability. If it had been origi- 
nal, he might have been a man of genius ; but it was notoriously formed on Col. 
Titus’s letter, which from its strong peculiarities, is of easy imitation. The crime 
and the blunder together of Junius was, that he attacked the king, a man so 
publicly honest and so personally \irtuou^ that his assailant inevitably pronounc- 
ed himself a libeller. But if he had restricted his lash to the contending politi- 
cians of the day, justice would have rejoiced in his vigorous severity. Who 
could have regretted the keenest application of the scourge to the Duke of 
Grafton, the most incapable of ministers, and the most openly and offensively 
proilinte of men ; to the indomitable selfishness of Mansfield ; to the avarice 
of Bedford, the suspicious negotiator of the scandalous treaty of 1763 ; or to the 
slippered and drivelling ambition of Nortli, sacrificing an empire to his covetous- 
ness of power 

Mr. Croly has recorded a quantity of the ^^good thingp” that 
were said by the wits of the day at the table of the PrincBi who 
used the facilities which his rank afforded him, of collecting 
around him all that was most distinguished in intellect, with 
praiseworthy zeal. Had his companions^been chosen only from 
among that highest class, we might have* quoted with regard to 
him, the sentence of Cicero — ^^facillime et in optimam partem, 
cognoscuntur adolescentes, qui se ad claros et sapientes viros, 
bene consulates rei publicae, contulcrunt : quibuscum si fre- 
quentes sunt, opinionem afferunt populo, eorum fore se similes 
quos sibi ipsi delegerint ad imitandum”— but unfortunately his 
intimacy was habitudly shared by far less worthy associates — 
persons whom it was contamination to approach. Many of these 
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^jtfux esprit are of reapectable antiquity ; we transcribe a few 
are attributed to the Prince himself, as specimens of royal 


I: 


imour. 

* The conversation turning on some new eccentricity of Lord George Gordon ; 
/ bil unfitness for a mob leader was instanced in his suffering the rioters of 1780 
' ^ break open the gin-shops, and, in particular, to in toxigjS tQ themselves by the 
0 jblundcr of Langdale’s great distillery, in Uolborn. did not Langdale 

defend his property was the question. < lie had .'lOt the means,* was the an- 
swer. ‘Not the means of defence said the prince ; ' ask Angelo: he, a brewer, 
s fellow all his life long at eari and /lerce.’ 

“ Sheridan was detailing tHe failure of Fox’s match with Miss Pulteney. ‘ I 
thought that any thing would result from it,’ said the prince^ y,^1ien,’ 

* f^ied Sheridan, * it was not for want of sighs : he sat beside her 

* ,<ITO©*dove.* 

lie never cared about it,’ said the prince ; ‘he saw long ago 
eoMmangu^.*** 




was n 


“Fox disliked Dr. Parr; who, however, w^hether from personal admiration, 
or from the habit which through life humiliated his real titles to respect — that of 
fastening on the public favourites of the time, persecuted him with praise. IMie 
prince saw a newspaper panegyric on Fox, evidently from the Dr.*s pen ; and 
on being asked what he thought of it, observed, that ‘ it reminded him of the 
famous epitaph on Machiavers tomb,’— - 

“ ‘ Taiito nomini nullum Par elogium.’ ” 

“If Kngli^ punning,” says Mr. Croly, “be a proscribed species of wit; 
though it bear^ in fact, much more the character of the ‘ chartered libertine,’ 
eveiy where reprobated, and cveiy where received; yet classical puns take 
rank in all lands and languages. Burke’s pun on ‘ the divine right of kings and 
toastmasters,’— they ure 3e-V77io— perhaps stands at the head of its class. But in 
an argument with Jackson, the prince, jestingly, contended that trial by juiy 
was as old as the time of Julius Caesar; and even that Cssar died by it. lie 
quoted Suetonius: ‘ Jure exsus videtur.’ ” 


In October, 1788, Gcorirc the III. was afflicted with a mental 
disease, which totally incapacitated him for the duties of govern- 
ment Wc do not wisli to be unjustly harsh, but when wc consi- 
der the irritability which, as may be inferred from the anecdote 
we have related of (be King’s intentioh to retire from England, 
must have formed a prominent trait in his character, and the 
displeasure he could not help manifesting in his communications 
to ]?arliament respecting the Prince’s debts, it is impossible to 
reject the idea that the conduct of the latter was a main cause of 
his affliction. 

He recovered, however, before the preliminary arrangements 
for the entrance of tlio Prince upon the regency had been com- 

f ’ ■ i. From this period up to the the moment when the King 
ne again a victim of the same dreadful malady, from whose 
he never afterwards was freed, the Prince mixed no more 
politics, hut abandoned liimsclf,” in the i^da of our 
r, pursuits still more obnoxious than those of puhlir 
imhition.*’ The course of his life was only varied by his dis- 
astrous mwiage with the unfortunate Caroline, Princess of 
BrunswieW One of Mr. Croly’s chapters is headed “the Prince’s 
Marriage,” the next, ‘^fhe Koyal Separation.” We need not 
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occupy much space with a subject which must be familiar to aUl 
of our readers, and of which the details are as disgusting as they^ 
are pitiful. Of all the foul stains upon the character of the roy|iy 
jirolligatc, it has stamped the foulest. Every principle of honoi^l 
of virtue, of humanity, was violated in the grossest manner. 

That the Pri^jeg, of Wales was morally guilty of the crime of 
bigamy in marryin^^he Princess Caroline, we have no hesitar ' 
tion in asserting. No one can doubt that Mrs. Fitzherbert haft, 
the claims of a wife upon him previously to bis entering into"' 
this second engagement, however it may be atten>pted, as |a8 , 
bce^’^e by Mr. Croly, to deny such claims, upon the groultft!:. 
that^i^connexion was v6id by the laws of the land, aUboi^^ 
the ordinances of religion may have been complied with. 
can be supposed, that the Prince was determined, whilst bihd^ 
ing himself at the altar of God by the most sacred vows, to take 
advantage of the laws pf the land to cast aside the solemn obli- 
gations lie thus assumed, as soon as it suited his convenience, in 
what a despicable situation is he placed ! Deceit, perjury, sacri-f 
lege, would be terms too weak for the act. But Mr. Croly’s own^ 
words arc sufficient to prove thot the lady was, and is, considered 
to have been connected with him by other ties than those of a 
mistress. He says, she still enjoys at least the gains of the 
connexion, and up to the hoary age of seventy-five, calmly draws 
her salary of ten thousand pounds a year Would that salary 
be continued to a mistress? It is evident from the English papers 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert is treated with the greatest consideration 
by the present king and royal family, anA that she is received 
by them on the most intimate footing ; Tier name is recorded 
amongst those of the constant guests at the royal table and social 
assemblages of every kind. On what other ground can this 
circumstance be accounted for, than that she is regarded as a 
sister-in-law by the sovereign, and as a reputable relative by 
his family? 

It is singular enough that Mr. Croly seems to consider a vio- 
lation of the laws of God less reprehensible than a violation of 
the laws of man. Such at least is the unavoidable inference to 


he drawn froth his remarks on this matter. lie Is quite indignant 
at the idea of his Royal Highness having married a woman of 
inferior rank, and a Roman Catholic (th^re is the horrid part of 
the affair,) by which he would have been guilty *of a sin against 
the state, and evinces great anxiety to prove that the crime was 
one of a ||||^h lighter dye — merely an adulterous connexion, 
by which transgressed one of ihc Divine Commandments. 
This Mr. Fox also attempted to do in Parliament, when it was 
hinted by a member that tlie liaison was not of the character 
which usually subsists between individuals in the H^alive rank 
of the Prince and the lady, and the attempt was disgraceful 
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enough even in a stateman — ^but in a minister of religion! -we 
jlttve it however to speak for itself. 

Hun 1811, George the III. was a second time a lunatic, and the 
Hjljlnce ascended his throne, though only with the title of Regent, 
S'^lmch he did not change for that of King until 1820, when the 
nominal monarch died, having survived hisreawn for nearly ten 
'^^ears. Ten years longer did the Fourth Gpjfp^sway the sceptre 
of the noblest empire in the world ; and then he too mingled 
with the same dust as the meanest of his subjects. ''C’estainsi,” 
in the words of Bossuet, *'quc la puissance divine, justement 
iititde contre noire orgueil, le pousse jusqu’ au n^ant, dt que, 
|{^ 6galer & jamais Ics conditions, elle ne fait de nous tOjU qu’ 
mime cendre.” 

During the last years of his life, George the IVth was the prey 
of various maladies, with which a remarkably strong constitution 
enabled him to struggle until the spring of 1830. His corporeal 
Bufferings may have been one cause of his almost entire seclusion 
at Windsor Castle, where he was like the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
unseeing and unseen, except by a chosen few, but it cannot be 
doubted that the knowledge of the unpopularity under which he 
certainly laboured, had some effect in producing the slight com- 
munication which took place between him and his 'subjects. So 
notorious was his aversion to making an appearance in London, 
that when he was first announced, last April, to be seriously indis- 
posed, it was rumoured for a time that the sickness was fictitious 
— a mere pretence to avoid holding a levee which had been fixed 
for a certain day in thtt month, and which was in consequence 
deferred. But before the period had arrived to which it was 
postponed, there was no longer a doubt that the angel of death 
was brandishing his dart,<and that there was little chance of 
averting the threatened stroke. The bulletins which the royal 
physicians daily promulgated, though couched in equivocal and 
unsatisfactory terms, shadowed out impending dissolution. The 
reason of their ambiguity was currently believed to be the 
circumstance, that the King insisted upon reading the newspa- 
pers in which they were published ; whilst the medical attend- 
ants were anxious to withhold from him a knowledge of his 
true situation. 

Besides being in the public prints, these bulletins appeared, in 
manuscript copfes, in the windows of almost every shop, and were 
likewise shown even,' day at the Palace of SL James, by a lord 
md groom in waiting, richly dressed, to all of the lqj||b; subjects 
srho preferred repairing thither for the satisfaction dTtheir affec- 
ionate solicitude. It was rather amusing to watch the manner 
n which Bus satisfaction was obtained. The bulletins were 
hrust inteSB faces of all as they entered into the great hall 
where the exhibitors were stationed, with laudable earnestness 
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and zeal^ and most of the visiters looked with great interest— 
upon the paintings with which 'the apartment Was adorned. The 
multitudes of persons, however, of both sexes, and often of highj 
distinction, who filled the rooms that were thrown open, during^ 
the fashionable hours of the day, rendered it an entertaining 
scene. The most anxious faces were those of the owners of dry- 
good shops, by wKbm^e recovery of the monarch was indeed an > 
object devoutly desireevas they had already laid in their varie- * 
ties of spring fashions, which the universal mourning that was 
to follow the demise of the crown, would convert almost into- 
positive lumber. V 

At on the 26th of June, intelligence was received ttotlr . 

the monarch of Great Britain had been conquered by a still mdi^^ 
.powerful king. What mourning without grief! what weepitfj^ 
without a tear ! The papers immediately commenced a cbonis 
of lamentation and eulogy, in which but one discordant voice 
was heard. This was the voice of the Times” — the only lead- 
ing journal which had independence and spirit enough to vindi- 
cate its character as a guardian of the public morals, by disdain- 
ing to prostitute its columns to the purposes of falsehood. One 
paper affirmed, among other fulsome and mendacious remarks, 
that the royal defunct must have taken his departure from this 
world with a clear conscience, as he had never injured an indi- 
vidual ! After such an assertion 

** Quls neget arduis 
Pronos relabi posse rtvos 
Montibus, Tiberimqiie riverti ? 

Did the shades of an injured wife and an injured father never 
rise before the imagination of the dying man ? did the injury 
inflicted by a life of evil example never ajipal the recollection of 
the dying King? Yes, a life of evil example; we repeat the 
phrase. Look at his whole career, from the moment when it 
first became free from control, to its close. Does it not afford 
an almost uninterrupted series of the most scandalous viola- 
tions of the rules which a king especially should hold sacred 
— the rules of religion, of morals? When young, he counte- 
nanced by his deportment the extravagance and profligacy of all 
the youth of the kingdom — when old, contemplate the avowed, 
the flagrant concubinage he sanctioned — see one adulteress openly 
succeeding another in his favour, and say whether bis declining 
. years furnished a more exemplary model for imitation than those 
of his boyh(^. Worse than all, behold by whom, amongst 
others, his v<^ death-bed, wc may say, is surrounded — the mis- 
tress who had last sacrificed her virtue and honour, and the 
husband and the children of that woman, who were occupying 
places in the royal household, as the price of the wiC^nd the 
mothcr^s shame. It is well known that it was not until after 

VOL. IX. — NO. IS. 13 
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the accession of the present sovereign, that Lady Conyngham, 
^and the man from whom she derives the right of being so enti- 
^tied, together .with their offspring, received an intimation that 
fecir presence was no longer desirable at Windsor Castle, from 
which they departed, in consequence, amid the ridicule and scorn 
of the emi)ire. ^ 

It was an interesting period for an A^fican to be in Lon- 
^don, that of the death of one king, aM the accession of ano- 
^9ier ; and, as such events are not of every-day occurrence, we 
esteemed ourselves particularly fortunate in being on the spot 
the time. The various ceremonies consequent upon them, — 
lying in stale,— ^the obsequies, — the proclamation,— 4he pro- 
r^jgation of Parliament, and so forth, were well worth witnessing; 
^but, by far the most interesting result they produced, was the 
general election which followed the dissolution of the legisla- 
ture. We were enabled, through the kindness of a gentleman 
who was a candidate, to study the whole process of an election 
in a free borough, having accompanied him, at his invitation, to 
the scene of political strife, and remained there until tlic contest 
was brought to a close. By occupying a few pages with an 
account of it, wc may, perhaps, communicate some degree of 
information and pleasure to a portion df our readers, without 
being guilty of too wide a digression. 

The two first days subsequently to our arrival in the town, 
were spent in visiting those persons whose suffrages were not 
ascertained at the time when the candidates made their canvass. 


two or three weeks before, that is to say, — called personally 
upon every one who possessed a vote, and requested his sup- 
port. In this, there is no mincing of the matter in the least, — 
the suffrage is openly asked, and as openly promised or refused; 
but it is only among the more respectable class, that this cere- 
monial is sufficient, — the others “ thank their God they have a 
vote to scll.^^ On the third day, the election commenced. Two 


temporary covered buildings had been erected near each other 
in the principal part of the town, in one of which were the 
hustings and the polls, and the other was employed for the sit- 
tings of a species of court, w’bere the qualifications of suspect- 
ed voters were tried. About nine in the morning, the candidates, 
three in number, proceeded to the former booth, if wc may so 
term it, and, after the settlement of the necessary preliminaries, 
were proposed and seconded as representatives of the borough, 
in the order in which they stood on the hustings These were 
partitioned into three divisions, — one belonging' to each of the 
opposing gentlemen, — which were crowded with their respective 
friends. Directly below the hustings, which were considerably 
elevat^ was a table, round which were seated the poll clerks, 
and otl^s officially connected willi the election. This was sepa^ 
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rated fay a faoard running across the building, from the polls, 
which were also divided into three parts, or boxes, correspond- 
ing with the divisions of the hustings. All the* proposers anc^ji 
seconders made speeches, as well as the candidates, — and no-* 
thing could surpass the amusing nature of the scene during the 
discourses of twj of the haranguers, who were particularly ob- 
noxious to a large pdftign of the asscnibled crowd. They were 
saluted with a vast variety of gentle epithets, and almost every * 
method of annoyance and interruption was put in practice. After i 
the speechification was concluded, the i)olling commenced. 
was do4e by tallies. The committee of each candidate, mandi^^.\: 
cd in succession ten of their friends at a time, who appear^^ ' 
the hox belonging to their party, and, on being asked, one a*™ 
another, for whom they voted, gave, viva voce, cither a plu$ 
for one, or split their vote amongst two of the candidates. 1 
system was regularly prosecuted, until the diminished numbers 
of one of the parties, rendeMd it diificult to collect ten men in 
time, when as many as could be brought together, were sent in. 
On the last day of the election, not more than one vote was 
polled in an hour in one of the boxes. 



The candidates wcre^obliged to remain in their places on the 
hustings, day after d^, from the opening until the closing of 
the polls, and thank aloud every one who gave them a vote. At 
the end of every day^s polling, the three gentlemen made 
speeches, all ])retty much of the same purport, expressing their 
thanks for the support they had received, and their perfect con- 
fidence of ultimate success. There w’crc not more tlian six or 
seven hundred voters in the town; and ycl, fur ciglit days, was 
the contest carried on. On the ninth, one of the parties retired 
from the field, and the other two were declared duly elected ; 
after which they were chaired. The reason of this protraction, 
was owing in part to the unavoidable slownc*ss of viva voce vot- 
ing, but chiefly to the number of voles ohjcctcd to, by persons 
whose occupation it was to jioint out every flaw they could dis- 
cover in the qualifications of those who appeared at the polls. 
One of those persons was in the cmjiloy of each candidate, and, 
as the struggle was close and somewhat acrimonious, objections 
were made on the slightest possible grounds, which w^ere fur- 
nished in abundance, by the variety of circumstances that dis- 
qualified a man for voting in that borough. AVhenever an objec- 
tion was made, the objector stated the cause of it; and, having 
written it on a piece of paper, handed it to the voter 

objected to, who repaired with it to the other booth. ITerc, 
having shown it to the assessor, or judge, who was invested 
with unlimited power to decide upon eyei-y question of qualifi- 
cation, he was tried in his turn. This was by far the more in- 
‘ teresting and amusing of the two booths. The trial was conducted 
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in regular form. The accused^ so to call him, was placed at 
the bar of the court, where he was cross-questioned, and con- 
fronted with friendly and adverse witnesses; and then the law- 
^yers in attendance, who had been respectively largely feed by 
the'several candidates, pleaded for, or against his qualifications, 
according as he was a friend, or not, of their e;nployer. When 
the arguments were finished, the asscgjfrfli* cither rejected his 
or sent him back to the polls wifh a certificate of qualifi- 
K^n, which he exhibited, and had his suffrage recorded. In 
instances, the trials were speedily despatched; but, gene- 
IPljy, they occupiecyi considerable space of time, so that when 
polls were finany closed, there were at least a Hundred 
on the books of the court, of persons who were yet to be 

it would require more space than is at our disposal, to enter 
into any detail of the odd speeches which were made, and the 
various scenes, laughable and seriotM^ that occurred during the 
course of the election. For the same reason, we cannot dwell 


upon the observations which are naturally excited by the whole 
.matter; but, we may remark, that we became fully satisfied, 
that frequent Parliaments, with the pffii^ent election system, 
would be one of the greatest evils whicn could be inflicted on 
England. The seldomer, certainly, that such sluices of varied 
corruption arc opened, the better. Here was a whole town 
for weeks in a state of the worst kind of commotion, — almost 
all the usual labours of the lower classes were suspended ; 
unrestricted freedom of access to taverns and alehouses, at the 
expense of those who were courting their sweet voices, was 
afforded them; and some idea may be formed of the use that was 
made of it, from the fiict that the bill brought to one of the 
candidates, by the keeper of an inn, for a single night’s de- 
bauch, amounted to nearly a hundred pounds sterling. At the 
bar of the court where the qualifications wore examined, abun- 
dant evidence was given, that this indirect species of bribery 
was not the only kind which was in operation. The intense 
eagerness manifested by the greater part of those to whose votes 
objections had been made, to obtain a decision of the assessor 
in their favour, — the quantity and grossness of the falsehoods 
they uttered, in ordqr to effect that object, rendered palpable 
the existence of some very potent motive for desiring the 
possession of a suffrage. That these evils are to be attributed 
mainly to the vivft voce mode of voting, we have little doubt, 
and, assuredly, the tree w^hich produces such fruit, cannot be 
sound. But, we feel no desire to involve ourselves in a discus- 
sion concerning the best system of election, which has been 
debated usg^ue ad nauseam^ and wc shall therefore return to 
our proper subject. 
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There are various pictures afforded by the different portions 
of the career of his late Majesty, which it may be of the highest 
benefit for republican Americans to contemplate. - It was bcauti* 
fully said by Sheridan, in one of the most brilliant of his speeches/ 
that llonaparte was an instrument in the hands of Providence 
to make the English love their constitution better ; cling to it 
with more fondness ;‘*i'.ang round it with more tenderness : and 
in the same way we may affirm that such kings as George 
are eminently calculated to strengthen our attachment 
republican institutions of this country. The history of, 
lives furnishes that gross evidence of the^^^absurdities inyw HM 
ill the doctrine of hereditary right, which l^nnot fail to 
and revolt. It presents the spectacle of a ruler the least 
rule. It proves that princes, from the very circumstahwR 
being princes, are the least likely to be able to execute 
duties which devolve upon them, with efficiency or conscientioiii^ 
ness — ^that the situation in which they arc placed by their birth, 
nullifies the very reason for which their order was first establish- 
ed, and renders them a curse instead of a blessing. What was 
the source from which royal privileges and authority first flowed? 
Was it not the superiemty in various ways of the persons who 
were invested with tffim, and which caused them to be con- 
sidered as pre-eminently qualified to discharge the functions 
incumbent on a king? And is not the name of king at present, a 
by-word for inferiority in every respect in which inferiority is 
degrading? Every deficiency indeed of talent, knowledge, vir- 
tue, is regarded so much as a matter of course in a personage of 
royal station, that the slightest proof of the possession of cither, 
which in an humbler individual would just be sufficient to screen 
him from remark, is cried up as something wonderful. Think 
of a king being able to quote a Latin line, or make a speech 
of ten minutes in length ! — the boast of Mr. Croly with regard 
to George IV. Such an unusual occurrence is deemed alqiost 
incredible, and many persons, even among his own subjects, will 
firmly believe that neither feat was performed in consequence 
of original information and faculties, but resulted from the sug- 
gestions of another. 

Put by far the most important light in which we republicans 
can contemplate the career of George IV. in connexion with the 
object of increasing our love for the institutions under which 
we live, is that of morality and religion. The point may be 
conceded, which is always advanced as the main argument in 
support of hereditary monarchical government — that it is better 
adapted to preserve the peace of a country by keeping the suc- 
cession free from difficulty and doubt, though a reference to his- 
tory may perhaps warrant the denial even of this position, by 
exhibiting the various usurpations, murders, unnatural rebel- 
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lions of children against parents, and other heart-sickening 
crimes, the consequences of the right invested in one family 
of exercising sovereign rule, which have so often plunged whole 
Stations into misery and blood ; — but this point may be acknow- 
ledged ; wc may admit that elections of chief magistrates are 
more likely to be the source of frequent trojyiblcs. If it can 
nevertheless be shown, that there is lha^J#Ai the very essence of 
iiito archical institutions which is in any way hostile to virtue, 
■Question ought to be considered as settled in favour of the 
that is free from this insuperable objection ; for it cannot 
■Bphied, that any|J|||jinciple at all tending to aid the propaga- 
immorality ^Vthc worst which can be admitted into the 
||B|||i^nd political compacts by which men arc united together, 
IMKlhtouId most be deprecated and eschewed. No matter \\ hat 
or real beneficial results may flow from it, they cannot 
C^nterbalance the detriment it may inflict upon the surest guar- 
antee of permanent good to man, both in his individual and 
aggregate capacity — both with regard to his temporal and eternal 
interests. National happiness and prosperity of a durable cha- 
racter, are inscparalde from national virtue. The evils produced 
by dissensions concerning the chief pov^r in a state, are in a 
degree contingent and temporary ; Ihos^engendcred by immo- 
rality are certain and lasting. Let then the pages, not merely 
of the book which tells the story of George IVtli of Eng- 
land, but of all history be consulted, and who will deny that 
they furnish overwhelming evidence that the moral atmosphere 
of courts has liccn at all times tainted and baleful ; that they 
have been ever the centres of corruption and vice, and that 
they must ever be so? They must ever be so, we assert, because 
the natural and unavoidable result of raising any collection of 
persons above the opinion, as it were, of the rest of the world, 
and of surrounding them with a species of prestige which pre- 
vents their vices and follies from being viewed in their real 
hideousness, is to ensure amongst them the sway of immorality. 
They thus form a sanctuary for corruption, which can never be 
established in a country where no factitious distinctions exist ; 
there profligacy can have no refuge when hard pressed by public 
opinion, no ramparts behind which to protect itself from the 
assaults of that potent enemy ; and it will never in consequence 
be able to obtain there any other than individual dominion. 

If we turn our eyes upon the condition of the English court 
as it now exists, allhougli it may be less exceptionable than when 
George was at its head, wc shall find suliicienl justification of the 
foregoing remarks. The present sovereign, it is well known, is 
unfortunate in possessing a mind of that nervous description, 
which renders any considerable excitement a thing to be avoid- 
ed ; it was the efiect produced upon it by his appointment to the 
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Lord High Admiraltyship during his hrothcr^s life, which occa- 
sioned his removal from that post. His moral character is cer- 
tainly less disreputable than that of his predecessor ; but who 
can witness, without feelings akin to disgust, the 'spectacle of a 
family of illegitimate offspring exalted in the palace, and fol- 
lowing him in all his perambulations ? It is far from our wish 
to^cast any reflection ypon those unfortunate persons, who are in 
no way accountable for4hc ignominy and guilt connected wi&^ 
their birth. The shame and the rc])roach arc for the authofljH 
the stain, who exposes himself to double reprehension, lg^H| 
countenance he virtually lends to the cause of immoralitv||H^H 
liam IV., however, is a paragon in com]]^nK)n to his 
thcr, the Duke of Cumberland, a person, ^o, if he 
any warrant for the tenth ])art of the imputations wl^^^^H 
upon him, can only have escaped the penalties inflicted 
law on the greatest olTciiccs, because he is the brother of?BB 
king. Wc cannot convey a better idea of the estimation 3B^ 
which he is held in London, than by stating, that in all the cari- 
catures where an attempt is made to embody tlic evil spirit, his 
person is used for that purpose. 

What poor tinners are Icings! 

What poontf things arc nations to obey 

Him, whom a petty passion does cf>nimand ! 

These considerations, wc repeat, ere well adapted to promote 
the important object to which wc have alluded, of causing our 
institutions to be properly appreciated and loved by ourselves. 
ThiWs the great desideratum with respect to them — the chief 
thing necessary for their preservation. Our situation now is 
more enviable than that of any country of the earth; and all 
which is requisite is, that we should be aware of our own happi- 
ness, and rightly understand the source from which it springs — 
the republican form of government. Let us be thoroughly im- 
pressed with the conviction of the superior clFicac}’^ of this sys- 
tem over every other, in promoting the end for which poliliical 
societies were instituted, and wc arc safe. Wc will then be fur- 
nished with the best defence against the principal enemy from 
which danger need be dreaded, — wc mean that propensity to 
change, which is one of the common infirmities of the hu- 
man breast, — that restlessness which renders the life of man a 
scene of constant struggle, tends to prevent him from estimat- 
ing and enjoying the blessings he possesses, and often causes 
him to dash away with his own rash hand, the cup of happiness 
from his lips. ‘‘ Our complexion,” says Burke, ‘‘is such, that 
we are palled with enjoyment, and stimulated with hope, — that 
wc become less sensible to a long-possessed benefit, from the 
very circumstance that it is become habitual. Specious, untried, 

• ambiguous prospects of new advantage, recommend themselves 
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to the spirit of adventure, which more or less prevails in every 
mind. From this temper, men and factions, and nations too, 
have sacrificed tlic good of which they had been in assured 
■possession, in'favour of wild and irrational expectations.^^ To 
be satisfied, is, indeed, we fear, difficult for human nature, even 
where there is no good to be reached beyond what we already 
have obtained. A great object, in such car.e, is to be con- 
[nced that there is no such good to t)c acquired — to sup- 
that we have arrived at the utmost boundaries of mortal 

ing, howev^that we have advanced as fitted to aid that 
inasmuch aiM^spects our political condition, is of such 
e for its acemplishment, as the contemplation of the ac- 
e of the European world. When the tempest howls 
t, the domestic hearth is invested with a doubly inviting 
^ fect; we gather round it with eagerness, in proj>ortion to the 
Smal appearance of external nature, and bless it for the secu- 
rity which it afibrds from the rage of the heavens. Should we 
not, in like manner, embrace with redoubled fondness, the in- 
stitutions which maintain us in prosperity and peace, now, espe- 
cially, whilst we arc enabled to behold the fearful operation of 
the consequences of monarchical rule — ^the horrors in which they 
are involving the fairest and most civilized portions of the globe ; 
and when we know, too, that the motive which inspired the in- 
habitants of those countries with courage to encounter the storm, 
by which they are tossed about on the sea of revolution, was 
the hope of being driven by it into some haven like that iiAich 
shelters us from the fury of winds and waves? When, if ever, 
they will attain to the i)osscssion of the blessings which we 
enjoy, — how all the troubles by which they are agitated will 
end, is what no human ken is competent to discern; but the 
philanthropist and the Christian need never despair. Out of 
chaos came this beautiful world ; and the same Being who call- 
ed it into existence, still watches over its concerns, — is still as 
potent to convert obscurity into brightness, as when He first 
said, Let there be light,” and there was light! 
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Art. III. — Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of M. ChampoU 
lion^ Jr. and the advantages which it offers to sacred critU 
cism. ByJ. G. 11 . GnVjTvoj y-icar~Gener at of Belley. Trans'- 
tated from the French by Isaac Stuart, with notes and 
illustrations. Boston: pp. 276. 


'■j 

In former numbers of this journal, there arc several articks 
devoted to the subject of Egyptian hieroglyphics, partic^jm|| 
as connected with the labours of Mons. Champollion. 
day seems to give opportunity of acklitio na^o bscrvation, 
nishiug new and interesting facts. How nH further 
ligations may be carried, it would be unsare even to con^^^^^^l 
but, in the j)rcsent state of things, we are fully authoriz^q^^^H 
sidcr the problem of hieroglyphics as at last solved, ano9|m 
general principles established, as must render subsequent 
ligations coinj^arativcly easy. Every age seems to be productive 
of some great genius peculiarly adapted to the accomplishment 
of some great design, connected either with the advancement of 
learning, or tlic melioration of the moral condition of mankind. 
The present appears fruitful of great men, and h ranee, particu- 
larly favoured, whether wc regard the great political events 
wJiich liavc called out the most gigantic exhibitions of practical 
wisdom, or look at the onward march of science, which seems 
ill no wise impeded, by convulsions which scatter every thing 
but science, like the yellow leaves of auluinn. Het us not, how- 
cve|!> be diverted from our object, — the sober investigation of a 
■sober subject, alike deeply interesting to the philologer, the stu- 
ilentof liistory, and the inquirer into the sacred truths connected 
with divine revelation. 

The work which stands at the head of this article, purports to 
bo an investigation of tlie hieroglyphic system developed in the 
published works of Mons. Champollion, «lr. and the ad\antage 
nhich it ofl'ers to sacred criticism. It is the performance of a 
clergyman of the Koman (\itliolic Church, J. G. H. Greppo, 
Vicar-tieneral of Belley. The original work, however, is not 
before us. We examine it through the medium of a translation 
made by Mr. Isaac Stuart, son of the Kev'. Moses Stuai t, one 
of the most eminent scholars of our country, who vouches lor 
the accuracy of the translation, having inflected the whole, an 
compared it \yith the original. Dr. Stuart has added some notes, 
where he has seen occasion to dilTcr from Mr. Grejipo, on some 
points of Hebrew philology and criticism. T he reasons for ns 
difference of opinion are given wdth that candour for which ic 
writer is distinguished, and the intelligent reader is left to g 
as to the merits of Ihc question. , 

It is well known to the learned, that Mens. Chaiiipol ion, 
VOL. IX. — NO. li^. 
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younger, has been spciuling several years in the iminlcrruptccl 
study of the Egyptian Iiieroglyphics. In his capacity of Pro- 
fessor of History at Grenoble, he found his labours embarrassed 
by the immense hiatus which occurs in Egyptian history, and, 
to the filling up of this, he set himself to work with all the 7cal 
and energy which genius could inspire. In this work, he had 
the advantage of youth, and a very superior 6‘ducatioii in the 
• Coptic and other oriental Linguagcs, connected with a patience 
;in|Jnvcsiigation, which appears almost miraculous. He had the 
-li^tiptagc of knowing, moreover, that, if ever any just conclu- 
was to be gainc^he must seek it by getting some starting 
. diflerent fronpphat wlicncc all his predecessors had set 
There had been a variety of learned men whose investiga- 
iipHS^werc directed to this point, such as Father Kircher the 
Jesuit, whose difl'erent W’orks on Egyj)tian antiquities had been 
successively published in Rome, from 1636 to 1652 — Warburlon, 
the highly gifted author of the Divine Legation of Moses, the 
learned Count dc Gebelin, and others of equal and less name. 
But these had all confessedly failed, and the learned almost gave 
up the subject in desj)air, so much so, lhatCvhampollion himself, 
states it as the only ojiinion which appeared to be well establish- 
ed among them, viz. that it w«as impossible ever to acquire that 
knowledge wdiich had hitherto been sought with great labour, 
and in vain.^’ 

In the midst of these discouragements, a circumstance occurred, 
familiar probably to our readers, but to which we allude mendy 
to observe, that it seemed at once to open a new era of investi- 
gation, and is among the many evidences of the fact, that events 
of apparently the most inconsiderable description, arc connect- 
ed with results whose magnitude cannot he estimated. At the 
close of the last century, while the French troops were engaged 
in the prosecution of the war in Egyjit, it is well known, that a 
number of learned men were associated wdtli the expedition, for 
the prosecution of jiiirposcs far more honourable than those of 
human conquest, — we mean the cxjdoration of a hitlierto sealed 
country, with the express design of advancing the arts and 
sciences. One division of the army occupied the village of 
ckidj otherwise called Kosetia ; and, while they were employ- 
ed in digging Ihc foundation for a fort, they found a block of black 
basalt, in a mutilated condition, bearing a portion of three inscrip- 
tions, one of which was in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The fate 
of the military exjiedition, lost to the French the possession of 
this stone, as it fell into the liands ol the British, by the capi- 
tulation of Alexandria; it was afterward conveyed to London, 
and placed in the British museum. Previously to the termination 
of ihc war, liowevcr, the stone and its characters had been cor- 
rectly delineated by the artists connected with the commissiuiu 
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and then, lliroiigli the medium of an engraving, placed in pos* 
session of the learned. This is a brief history of the Rosetta 
stone, as it is called, but still it baffled the investigations of the 
learned. They had gone upon the supposition, that the hiero- 
glyphic method of writing must, of necessity, be ideographic, 
i. c. figurative or symbolical, and that each of these signs was 
the expression dt an idea. Here appears to have been the great 
root of all their mistakes on the subject, mistakes naturally fallen • 
into by the moderns, inasmuch as the few incidental passages 
left on the subject in the writings of the ancients, all recognized 
this as a fact. Except Clement of Alcxanj^ia, one of the fathers 
of the church, not a solitary writer had Iciift on record any other, 
opinion; and the passage of Clement has itself never been un- 
derstood, until since the discoveries of ChampoHion. It seems 
to be one of those curious facts connected with the history of 
the human mind, that it requires a great intellect to seize on the 
simplest element of truth. It is easy to speculate on data, which 
arc assumed without a rigorous examination, and then to make 
an exhibition of learning which may astonish the world; but, 
it is the province of the greatest genius to lay hold of simple 
truth, and establish a fouiidation utterly immoveable, before 
there is any attempt at a superstructure. This was the business, 
and this the achievement of Champollion. Now that the disco- 
very is made, we arc amazed at the want of previous penetra- 
tion. It struck the mind of Champollion, ihat, if the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were ideographic, there must be exceptions, for 
two substantial reasons: first, because proper names, or names 
of persons, do not always admit of being expressed by any 
sign, tliat is, proper names have not in all cases a meaning; 
and, second, because foreign names, or those which have no 
relation to any particular spoken language, could not be repre- 
sented by conventional signs. These principles appear now to be 
self-evident, and this is the basis of Champoilion's discovery. On 
this he i)uilt the idea, that there must exist among the Egyptians 
alphabetic characters, which should express the sounds of the 
spoken language ; and, in order to test this principle, he set about 
the investigation of the celebrated Rosetta stone. This stone, let 
it be remembered, had on it three inscriptions in different cha-^ 
racters. One of these inscriptions was written in Greek, and of 
course easily dccyphcrcd ; of the other two, one was written in 
hieroglyphics, and the other in the common character of the 
country. The course pursued by Champollion, was exceedingly 
simple, and, on that account, may be considered masterly. lu 
the Greek text, the name of Ptolemy occurred, together with 
some names which were foreign to the Egyptian language. In 
the hieroglyphic inscription, there were certain signs grouped 
together and frc(|ucntly repeated; an 1, what rendered them re- 
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markable was, that they were enclosed in a kind of oval or ring;, 
called a cartouche, and maintained a relative position which 
seemed to correspond with the Greek word Ptolemy. Champol- 
lion conjectured, that there must be some connection between 
the signs clustered in these rings, and the name of Ptolemy ex- 
pressed by signs, which would sound like that word ; and this 
led him to exj)ect, that he would get at what he was persuaded 
• was the Initli, viz. that the hieroglyphic writing was alphahelicj 
rather tiian exclusively ideographic. With the view of testing 
this, he went into a close analysis of the group of signs which 
he supposed designated the name of Ptolemy; and, as the result 
of this analysis, obtained what he considered the equivalents to 
the letters in the name of this prince. 

In order to give our readers an idea of his process of investiga- 
tion, wc wmII state the signs which he found in the group surround- 
ed by a ring on the R(»setta stone. These are the following: a 
square — half circle — a llowtir with the stem bent — a lion in repose 
— the three sides of a parallelogram — two feathers, and a crooked 
line. The square, Champollion considered the equivalent of the 
Greek letter n — the half circle, T — the flower with the stem bent, 
o — the lion in repose, A — the three sides of the parallelogram, M 
— the feathers, IT, — and the crooked line, S. This gave the name 
Ptolmes. At this stage of his investigations, ('hainpollion suji- 
posed that he had obtained seven signs of an alj)hal)et; but, 
could he have gone no further, lie would liavt^ cstal)lishi‘d no- 
thing, and his researches would have passed off with the labours 
ol the leanu‘.d who had preceded him. To test liis prjnci])lc fiir- 
ther, it was neecssary, therefore, that he should be able to get 
at some other monument, on which there should be j'ecognized 
some name also known by some Greek or other connected in- 
scription. Such a monument was found in an obelisk discovered 
in the island of Phila% and transported to London. On this was 
discovered a group ol characters also enclosed in a ring, and 
containing more signs than the former, some of them similar. 
On a part of the base which originally supported the obelisk, 
there was an inscription in Greek, addressed to Flolcmy and 
Olvopalra, Now, if the basis of Champollion was correct, there 
ought to be found in the name Cleoj)atra, such signs as were 
common to both, and they must perform the same functions 
which had been i)reyionsly assigned them ; and this was pre- 
cisely the result. We liavc this strikingly set forth in a note of 
the translator, which is here presented. 

To prove that the conjectures of Champollion were true, the Til’s! sicn in 
the name of Clcopatm should iioi he found in the name of Ptolemy, because the 
letter K docs not occur in nrOAMHi. This was found to be the fact. The letter 
A IS represented by a quadrant, 

“ The second sign (a lion in rejioae which represents the a), is exactly similar to 
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the fourth sign in the name of Ptolemy» which, as wc have already seen, repre- 
sents an A. 

“Tlic tliircl sipfii in the name of C’leopatra is a feather; which should represent 
the single vowel because tlie Imi feathers in the name of Ptolemy represent 
double Epsibm, which is equivalent to the (h*eek //. Such is its import. As 
lireppo remarks in a note, and as has been fully proved by subsequent investif^a- 
tions of Champollion, the sip;n which resembles two feathers, corresponds also 
with the vowels and with the diphthontp; AI, EL 
** 'I'hc fourth character in the hierog-lyphic cai touche of Cleopatra, representing^ 
a flower with a stiilk Itcnl hack (or a kiiop), corresponds to tlie 0 in the Creek 
name of this queen. This sig^n is the ver\ .same witii tlie third character in the 
hierof^hqihic name of Ptolemy, which there reprc.scnts 0, 

“ 'rile iiflh sij^ii is in the form of a st/w/re. Jt liere represents the IT, and is 
the same with tlie first si|;n in the liicroj^lyphic name of Plolrmy. 

“'fhe sixth sii*-n, correspondinj' to the Creek voweK^ in Cleopatra, is a AatoA; 
which of course ouj^ht not to be iound in tlie name of Ptolemy (as it has no letter 
JJ), and it is not. 

“The seventh character is an open hand, representing; the T; but this hand 
is not found in the hieroglypliic name of Ptolemy, where 7', the second letter 
in that name, is represented by a half circle. 'I'lie reader will see in Note 
why these two sig'iis stand for the same letter and sound. 

“ 'I'he ei{j;hth character in the name of Cleopatra, which is a nitnUh, and which 
here rcpre.scnts the Crock should not be found in the name of Ptolemy, and it 
is not. 

“ 'Phe ninth and last sign in the name of the queen, which represents the 
vowel //, is the hawk, the very same sign w'hich represents this vowel in the 
third syllable of the same name. 

*‘The name of Cleopatra is terminated by two hieroglyphic symbolical sign% 
Ute egg and the half cJrele, w'hich, according to Champollion, ai‘e always used of 
denote thi feminine gender,** 

Tliesc wcr(5 groat advances, and our readers will now easily 
tindersiaiul the jiroccss by Avliicli the di.slinguishcd discoverer 
arrived at his results. Step by stej), he has thus been able to form 
Ills phonetic alphabet. In September, 1S22, lie gave an ac- 
count of his discovery, and of tlie jiriuciples of his system, in 
a letter to Mons. Dacicr, jierpctual Secretary of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, and of lielles Lettres. In 182^, Champollion 
jniblished the first edition of his work, ^‘Pijecis clu systemc 
hieroglyph ique des aiicieiis Egyptians, on recherches sur Ics 
elemeiis premiers de cette ecrilure saeree, &c.” This is the 
work wliir.h is reviewed in the number of this journal for June, 
1827, p. 438. In the year 1828, a second edition of this work 
was called for, and this second edition is rendered more valua- 
ble, by having ajipended to it the letter to Mons. Dacicr. 

It is not the purpose of the present article, to go into an ac- 
count of the results of Champollion’s labours ; — this has been 
amply done in preceding pages of this journal. The essay of 
Mons. Greppo, gave us a favourable opportunity, following the 
course of the author, of slating in brief, the process by wJiich 
Champollion arrived at his most valuable and interesting con- 
(dusions. The object of the essay is to show the advantages 
which this discovery gives lo the study of sacred criticism. 
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This is the special aim of Ihc work; and, in relation to this, the 
author has observed : — 

••Some of the numerous facts, which the study of Egyptian monuments witli 
the aid of the hieroglypliic system has developed, will be applied to the Holy 
Scoptiires in some of* those portions which relate to Egypt, and they will shed 
much light upon these passages of the sacred annals. We shall endeavour to 
accomplish this work with all the precision and simplicity possible in researches 
which are necessarily scientific, but which are of higii interest on account of their 
tendency ; and it is on tliis account only, that we present them with such confi- 
dence. 

“A religion whose origin is from above, is without doubt safe from the vain 
Attacks of a few bliiided men ; and, wdiile it has been defended for so many cen- 
turies by tlic most powerful miiuls that have shed a lustre upon the sciences and 
upon literature, it scarcely needs our weak defence. Yet it is consoling to a 
Christian, to witness the aina/.ing progress of human knowledge. 'J'lic mind is 
ever attaining to new truths, and is confirming tlie remark so often ([noted from 
a celebrated English Chancellor, (Jtacon) a remark which applies as well to 
revealed as to natural religion, of which Christianity is hut the development ; 
/^eves guHtxut in pkilowrphia movere forimate ad aikeismum^ stil pleniares haustus ad 
religioncrn reducere .• i. e. mperficial knowkdgcin philosophy may jicriiaps lead 
to atheism^ hut a fundamental knowledge will lead to religion^ 

The Essay of Mans. Grep])o is composed of two parts, the 
first of which is an explanation of the hieroglyphic system of 
Cliampollion ; and the second, the application of the hieroglypliic 
system to the elucidation of ihc sacred writings. The relations 
of the Hebrews with the Egyptians were such, that ihc history 
of the latter cannot be otherwise than most intimately connected 
with ihc religion of the Bi]>lc. In fact, there was no country in 
the world, foreign to Judea, whose name is so conspicuous in ihc 
Bible, as that of Egyjit; beginning at the lime of Abraham, and 
going down to the very Apostolic ago ; and it licncc follows, 
that lie who would studj'- in detail, the historic annals of the 
Hebrews, ought to be as fully acquainted with those of ancient 
Egypt, as the largest means will allow. In carrying out his in- 
tention, M. Gre|^po has gone deeply into philological, historical, 
chronological, and gcogranhical considerations. ]3y making the 
^^pi'6cis”of Cliampollion the basis of his argument, and bringing 
in to his assistance the labours of the elder Champollion, called 
by way of distinction Champollion Figeac, from the place of his 
residence ; he has investigated the history of the Pharaohs, as 
connected with the accounts given in the books of Genesis and 
Exodus, and the later historical writings. 

In the fourth chapteisof the second part, there is an interesting 
discussion relative to the difliculty of reconciling the position 
taken in Exodus, as to the perishing of Pharaoh, with the con- 
clusions drawn from the investigations of Champollion. The 
last Pharaoh of the Exodus, is ascertained to be the King t/Jme- 
nophis Ilamses^ According to Manetlio, he reigned twenty 
years; viz. from 14J^3 B. C., to 1473 B. C., so calculated also 
by Champollion Figcac. But the departure of the cliildrcn of 
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Israel took place about the year 1491 B. C., consequently in the ‘ 
second or third year of this Prince. If this Prince perished in 
the Red Sea, how can this be reconciled with the fact, that Ma- 
iietho slates him to have reigned twenty years, and this is con- 
firmed by the calculations of the elder Champollion. M. Oreppo 
goes into an interesting discussion, to prove that the text of the 
J3ook of Exodufi docs not state that Pharaoh perished in the 
Red Sea. Ilis examination of the sacred text will be interesting, 
to many of our readers 

" Scripture docs not compel 11 s to hclicvc that the Pharaoh with wliom wc 
now arc concerned, participated in the fatal calamity of his army. And first, 
Muses says not a worn to this cfi'cct, when he relates the miracle performed by 
the Lunl in favour of his people. He informs us, it is tme, that Pharaoh marched 
in ])iirsuit of the children of Israel ; Jlnd he muk ready his charint and iooh hut 
pmpk loiih him. And he 1(tok six hundred ehosm churitds^ and oil the diariais of 
Eoyptj and cojdains over every one of them. And Ihc J^trd hardened ihe heart of 
rlmnuih kinff of Egypi^ and he pursued after ihc cliUdrcn of JsracI (K.xod. xiv. 
r>— 8.) A little fuiilicr on he siys; And the JC/ryp/ians pursued, and went in 
after them, into ihc midst, af the sea, eecn all Fluiraoli's horses, his chariots and his 
luirscrnm (v. 23.) Piiially he adds ; And ike waters returned, and covered the 
chariots, and ihe lutrsemui, ami all the host af J*haruoh that came into ihc sea after 
them; there remained not m much as one of them (v. 28). Such are llic principal 
features of the narrative which Moses j^ives of this Kj^yptian e.\peditlon, and of 
the terrible event in which it resulU d. Put in the circiunstaulial account of this 
disaster, he does nut name Pliuraoh ]>e'*sonully e\ce]>t wlien he speaks of his 
dc]):irture. Now if the ])cr8eciilor of Israel eulm'd llie Ited Sea with his army, 
and was swallow ed up with it, is it probable that the chief and Icj^islator of the 
Hebrews would have been silent about such a circumstance as the tragical death 
of tins prince ? an event more important, perhaps, liian even the destruction of 
his army, and surely very proper as a striking illtislraiion both of the protection 
which liud extended to his ])cop1c, and of the chastisements his justice infiicted 
u]>oii the impious. And further; to btienglueii the faith of this people when in 
a state of distrust and murmuring, Moses often recounts to them tlicir delivcnince 
from F.^^pliaii bondage, tlieir passage through the Ked Sea, and llic otiicr mira- 
cles whicli God had wrought for them ; and on all these occasions, when the 
allusion to the dealli of an o])pressive prince would have been so natural, he 
conveys no such idea. 

circumstance related hy Moses, that no one cscap^ there remained not 
so muck as one of them, ])roves nothing relative to the suppSed disaster of Pha- 
raoh. It refei's to those who followed the Hebrews into the sea, among whom 
Muses docs not enumerate this prince. We. rcinurk also, that the sacred liistoriaii 
seems designedly lo leave room for making excet>tioiis to the general disaster, 
hy the jirecisc maimer in which he announces, tfuit ihc waters covered the chariots 
and the horsemen, and all ihc host of Flutraoh that came into the sea after them ; 
this literally signifies that the waters covered only the chariots and horsemen 
which entered into the sea, and leaves us to infer that all did not enter. 'I'lic 
incidental expression in verse 28, that came into ihc sea after them, seems then to 
modify the more general exfircssion in verse 23, even all, and authorizes us to 
understand it with some latitude, rather than to rc.4truin it to its rigorous sense. 
All these circumslaiices of the n.^irative accord with the ])rcsumplion, not only 
that Pharaoh did not enter into the Ued Sea, but perhaps even that some of liis 
infantry, if he ])os.scssed any, did not enter; and at least, that this i^ true of some 
principal chiefs who surrounded him, and who formed w'hat we now call a bocly 
of stajffkf/iccrs. 

“Ill relating the miraculous jiassagc of the Ued Sea, the book of lllsdom^ 
w'hich describes so often and in such an admirahle manner, the v^oiidcrs' of the 
Lord in conducting his people, and which celcbiales the illuslrioiis men wliom 
he made liis instruments, makes no mciilioii either of Pliurauh ui of his tragical 
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death. It 18 limited to the remark, that in his wisdom he precipitated the ene- 
mies of Israel into the sea ( Wisdam of Solomn, x. 19).” 

Mods. Greppo appears to be aware, that there are difficulties 
attending his interpretation, arising out of the apparent positive 
dcpiarations contained in other parts of the sacred volume : for 
instance, in Kx. ch. xv. IfHh y., as also Ps. cxxxvi. 15th v. 
His answer to these objections, and some colla^ral arguments 
by which he endeavours to support his theory, are too long to 
be here introduced. Professor Stuart, in a learned note, part of 
which we feel compelled to quote, dissents from the reasoning 
of Mons. Greppo, and takes the safer course of leaving to fur- 
ther discoveries, what, in the present state of the researches, 
may not yet be considered as deiinitcly settled. 

** The modesty and ingenuity wlilch M. Greppo has exhibited, in the discussion 
which gives occasion to the present note, certainly entitle him to much credit 
and approbation. Still it seems to nie veiy doubtful, wlicther the exegesis in 
question can be supported. When God says, in Exod. xiv. 17, *1 will get me 
honour upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host, upon his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen and when he repeats the same sentiment in Exod. xiv. IB; the natu- 
ral inference seems to be, that the fate of Pharaoh would be the same as that of 
his host, his chariots and his horsemen. Accordingly, in Exr)d. xiv. 23, it is said, 
*The Egyptians pursued, and went in after them [the Hebrews] into the midst 
of the sea, evay horse of Pharaoh and his charioU and his horsemen, into the 
midst of the sea.* It is true, indeed, that T£3DT] nyiS may mean, aU 

the horses of Pharaoh and aU his ehariofs^ viz. all those which belonged to bis 
army. But is it not the natural implication here, that Pharaoh was at the head 
, of his army, and led them on ? And when in Exod. xiv. 28 it is said, that of all 
the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after the Israelites, tfurc rernained not 
so much as one of them, is nut the natural implication here, that Pliaraoli at the 
head of his army went into the sea, and perished along with them ? 

the triumphal song of Moses and the Hebrews, recorded in Exod. xv., 
the implication in verses 4, 19, seems most naturally to be, that Pharaoh was 
joined with his army in the destruction to which they were subjected. 

*‘But still more does this a])pear, in Ps. cvi. 11, where it is said, *The waters 
covered their enemies [the Egyptians]; there was not one of Utern left.’ How 
could this well be said, if Pharaoh himself^ the most powciful, unrelenting, and 
bitter enemy whicUiey had, was still preserved alive, and permitted afterwards 
to make new conqirests over his southernliheighbours ? This passage M. Greppo 
lias entirely overlooked. , 

regard to Ps. cxxxvi. 15, the exegesis of our author is ingenious; but it 
will not bear the lest of criticism. For example ; in Exod. xiv. 27, it is said, 
' And the Lord ooert/irew the Egyy tians, in the midst of the sea ; where the 
Hebrew word answering to overthrew is from But in Ps. cxxxvi. 15, 

the veiy same word is applied to Pharaoh and his host ; *Jlnd Ite overthrew 
Pharaoh and his host. In both cases (which arc exactly the same), the woiil 
properly means, he drave into (‘hineintreiben^ Gesmius^J Now if the l.ord drove 
the Egyptians into the midstiof the sea, and also drove Pharaoh and liis host into 
the midst of the sea, we cannot well sec how Pharaoh escaped drowning. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that such an occurrence is plainly recognized by Nehemiali 
ix. 10, 11, when, after mentioning Pharaoh, his servants, and his people, this 
distinguished man speaks of the * persecutors of the Hebrews as thrown into 
tliG deep, as a stone in the mighty waters.* 

‘•As to any diiHcultics respecting chronolo}:^ \o this case, about which M. 
Greppo seems to he principally sulicitous it may he remarked, that the subject 
of ancient Egyptian clmmulogy is yet veiy fur from being so mucli clearad up, 
as to throw any real embarrassments in the way of Scripture facts. More light 
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will give more satisBictlon— as in the famous case of the zodiacs^ so finely described 
in the last chapter of M. Greppo’s book.” 

The fifth and sixth chapters of the work of Mons. Greppo, 
are devoted to the examination of the history oT the Pharaohs 
mentioned in the sacred writings, down to the time of Solomon, 
and of the other kings of Egypt, who are distinguished by 
per names. 

The seventh chapter is devoted to the chronology of Ma-. 
nelho, the o*fficial historiographer of Eg 3 ’’pt; and several ques- 
tions are discussed, which relate to the difference between him, 
and the scripture chronologers. In the close of the chaptei^, 
the author draws two conclusions, which we are disposed^ 
think entirely justified by the present state of the investigSi- 
tious — these conclusions will be better stated in the author’s 
own words: — 

From the remarks which we have communicated to our readers, we infer 
that tliere is no foundation fur that fear about the advance of Figyptian studies^ 
which the religious zeal of some estimable men has led them to cherish ; neither 
is there any occasion to distrust the data transmitted by the historian of the 
Pharaohs. Nothing can authorize such a distrust. On the other hand, eveiy 
thing cuns])ircs to prove, at the present rime, that the new discoveries and their 
ajiplicatioii to chronology, will disclose more and more the truth and exactness 
of the historic facts in Scripture. W'e believe that men are too apt to form a 
judgment of systems when they hardly understand them ; and perhaps they srri 
too prone to forget that if true faith is timorous, it is not distrustful, like the 

E ride which is connected with the vain theories of men ; because it views the 
asis, ii])on which the august edifice of divine revelation reposes, as immove- 
able. inspired with this thouglit, wc have adopted, from entire conviction, lil 
the satisfactoiy results elicited by the labours of the Champollions; and we 
wait, with impatience and with confidence, the new developments which they 
promise, perauaded beforehand that revealed religion cannot but gain from 
them.” 

In the eighth chapter of his essay, Mons. Greppo applies the 
discoveries of Chainpollion to, the Egyptian geography, so far 
as the scriptures arc concernedly. If it be true, he conceives, 
that the city of Uameses occupied the site of the Arabian city, 
now called Ilamsis, there seems to be an irreconcilable differ- 
ence with some of the scripture relations; for this city, Bamsisj 
is un the western side of the river Nile, and not less than one 
hundred and fifty miles from that position on the Red Sea, where 
it is believed that the passage of the Israelites w*as made. 
However the question may eventually be settled, it appears to 
us, that this location can in no sense consist with the text of the 
sacred writings ; for, in the first place, it would have required 
that the Israelites should have crossed the Nile, on their jour- 
ney towards Palestine. Of this there is no account; neither had 
they any means; and it would have required a miraculous in- 
terposition to enable them so to do. But, second, the sacred 
text informs us, that, at the close of the second day after the depar- 
ture of the Israelites from Rameses, they reached the borders 
VOL. jx. — NO. 18. 45 
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of the Red Sea. It is utterly impossible that they could have 
crossed the Nile, and travelled one hundred and fifty miles in 
two days. It i$ beyond all rational calculation to suppose that 
they could have travelled at the rate of more than twenty milea 
day, and, consequently, we must look for the situation of 
limieses at a distance not greater certainly than forty miles from 
the Red Sea, and on the eastern side of the Nile. If the integ- 
•rity of the sacred writings is to be preserved, the idea that the 
Ramescs of the Bible, and the Ramsis of the Arabians arc 
identical, must be abandoned, or, at any rate, not adopted unUI 
eepething far more conclusive shall be found, than has ylt 
hwn given. Professor Stuart, in a note which we have above 
condensed, refers to a previous work of his, where this subject 
is more largely discussed, and which, as it may not be familiar 
to the mass of our readers, being a work distinctly connected 
with theological studies, will be referred to for a moment. In 
this work, the Professor enters largely into the examination of 
the location of Ramescs, which stands also for Goshen, lie con- 
siders, and with vast power of argument and illustration, that 
the royal residence of the Pharaohs at the time of Joseph and 
Moses, was at Zoan, and not Memphis, as has been generally 
supposed. There can be no question, that Zoan was one of the 
oldest cities of Low,er Egypt, and situated on the eastern shore 
of the second or Tanitic mouth of the Nile, and this was but a 
little distance from the Pelusiac or eastern branch, on which the 
residence of the Israelites has generally been supposed to have 
been. It was an extensive city, and its ruins in the time of the 
French expedition, occupied an extensive country. Champollion 
has remarked that the word signifies, mollis, delicatus, jucun- 
dus,^' which would make Zoan. to mean Pleasant town. The 
reader will be interested to observe, that, in Ps. Ixxviii, the 
writer alludes to Zoan, as the scenes of the miracles of Moses ; 
also Ps. V. verse 12, and also Ixxii. versor 43. In the time of 
Isaiah, it is quite clear, that Zoan was the place where the Egyp- 
tian court resided, at least for a time. See ch. xix. verse 11. 
There arc objections to this view of Professor Stuart, but not 
stronger, than to others; and the most probable is, that the 
kings of Egypt had different places of royal residence, as is 
still customary. Wc know that Cyrus, after conquering Babylon, 
spent part of his time there, and part at the capital of his native 
couDtfy. 

^<hiji»rary, therefore, to the opinion of Mons. Greppo, Pro- 
fedil^tuart considers Rameses or Goshen, to be decidedly on 
the eastern side of the Nile, and this is rendered more certain, 
if, as the Professor has attempted to prove, Zoan was fre- 
quently a royal residence of the Pharaohs. The opinion taken 
by Mons. Greppo, tliat Rameses was on the western side of the 
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Nile, in what may be called Lower Eastern Eg 3 rpt, without the 
delta, is refuted in Michaelis Supp. ad Lex. Hebraica, p. 397. 
We make no pretentions to the ability of settling these disputed 
points, and consider it perfectly safe to abide by the present 
general idea, as to the location of Rameses, especially asthq^ is 
nothing yet in the shape of positive testimony against it ^nie 
reader who is particularly interested in Biblical Archaiology, will 
be highly gratified by consulting the work of Dr. Stuart, entir 
tied — Course of Hebrew Study.” In the ninth chapter of his 
^ssay, the author has made use of the discoveries of Champol- 
lion, to defeat certain objections to the genuineness and autwn- 
tioity of the Books of Moses, which were started by Volflm 
and others of his time. The high antiquity of the Pentateuch 
was doubted, on the ground that writing in the common lan- 
guage could not then have been known. Champollion has decy- 
phered a manuscript, which contains an act of the fifth year 
of the reign of Thouthmosis III. This prince governed Egypt 
at a time when Joseph was carried there as a slave, and this was 
at least two hundred years previous to the time in which Moses 
WTote the Pentateuch. 

An objection to the truth of the history of the Pentateuch, 
also, arose out of the circumstance, that the magnificence and 
excellence of the work said there to have been put upon the ark 
and its furniture in the wilderness, was utterly beyond the state 
of the arts at the time challenged in the relation. The discove- 
ries of Champollion have overthrown a supposition which had 
been held almost indisputable, viz: — that the arts of Egypt had 
been indebted for their progress, to the influence of those from 
Greece under the domination of the Lagidac kings. He has esta- 
blished the contrary, beyond doubt, and has i)roted that the 
most brilliant epoch of the arts in Egypt, was under a dynasty 
contemporary with the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt 

The only remaining objection which is noticed by ^e author, 
is one which he considers as capable of receiving the same satis- 
factory solution. » 

It is objected that the name of Sesosiris is not mentioned in 
Scripture, nor any feature of his history recognised. To this, 
the investigations made by Champollion and the calculations of 
Champollion Figeac are made to answer. The commencement 
of the reign' of Sesostris is fixed by these, *in the year 1473, B. C. ; 
consequently, this was seventeen or eighteen years after the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt. While they were wander- 
ing in the wilderness, Sesostris overran Palestine, which was 
then in possession of its primitive inhabitants, and before the 
Israelites reached that land, the expedition of Sesostris had long 
passed, for Diodorus tcll^ us, that it terminated in the ninth year 
of his reign. The silence of Scripture, therefore, as to Sesostris, 
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is in no wise remarkable, as the people of Israel had no connex- 
ion with him, either as friend or foe. 

The tenth chapter of the Essay, relates to the Egyptian Zo- 
diacs. To our readers who have examined the subject at all, the 
hl|||ary of these is now familiar, — ^the curious may turn to the 
Member of this Journal for December, 1827, p.,d20, where will 
be found an ample description. 

• We have thus given a detailed description of the Essay of 
Mons. Greppo, and we cannot resist the pleasure before we 
ckse, of presenting the few remarks with which he concludes 
discussion. 

. We come now to the conclusion of our undertakinj^. With the aid of 
the new discoveries in Egypt, we think that we have shed some liglit upon 
vanouB passages of the sacred annals, and that we have resolved, in a more 
satisfactoiy manner, certain difficulties which were opposed to their veracity. 
We have attentively examined the resources which the vrritings and monuments 
of Egypt afford, in the interpretation and defence of a religion, whose lot has 
been, in all ages, to meet with enemies, when it should have found only admirers 
and disciples. But the researches to which we have been attending veiy nata- 
lity, as we think, give rise to a thought consoling to the Christian. 

Providence, whose operations are so sensibly exhibited in the whole physi- 
cal constitution of the world, has not abandoned to chance the government of 
&c moral or intellectual world. By means often imperceptible even to the eye 
of the man of obversation, and which seem reserved for bis own secret counsel, 
God directs second causes, gives them efficiency according to his will, and 
makes them serve, sometimes even contrary to their natural tendency, to accom- 
plish bis own immutable decrees, and to propagate and support* that religion 
which be has revealed to us. It is in this way that, consistently w'ith his own 
W1I4 he delays or accelerates the march of human intellect; that he gives it a 
direction such as he pleases i that he causes discoveries to spring up in their 
time, as fruits ripen in their season ; and that the revolutions which renew the 
sciences, like those wliich change the face of empires, enter into the plan which 
he traced out for himself from all eternity. 

** Does not this sublime truth, which affords an inexhaustible subject of medi- 
tation to the w^ll instructed and reflecting man, but which needs for its develop- 
ment tlie pen of a Bossuet, — does it not apply with great force to the subject 
that we have been considering ? 

** Since the studies of our aire have been principally directed to the natural 
sciences, which the irreligious Tevity of the last age had so strangely abused to 
the prejudice of religion, we have seen the most admirable discoveries confirm- 
ing the physical histoiy of the primitive world, as it is given by Moses. It is 
sufficient to cite in proof of this fact, the geological labours of our celebrated 
Cuvier. Now that historic researches are pursued with a greater activity than 
ever before, and the monuments of antiquity illustrated by a judicious and 
promifdng criticism, Providence has also ordered, that the writings of ancient 
Egypt should in turn confirm the historic facts of tlie holy books : facts against 
whicli a sydmaiic erudition had fbmished infidelity with so many objections that 
were unceasingly repeated, fiiou^ they had been a thousand times refuted. Wc 
cannot doubt that human knoiWedgc, as it becomes more and more disen- 
ga{[ed from the spirit of system, and pursues trutli as its only aim, will still attain, 
as it advMloei^ to other analogous results. 

been often said, revealed religion has no greater foe than igno- 
rance. Bpijlpltt making it her aUy^ as men who deny the testimony of all ages 
have not bnniM to assert, she cannot but gloiy in tlie advance of the sciences. 
She has always favoured them, and it is chiefly owing to her influence, that they 
have been preserved in the midst of the barbarism from which she has rescued 
us. Thus the progress of true science, Me progrtm of Ughi (to use a legitimate 
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thoufi'h often abused rsprcssion,) far from being at rarianee with revealed ' 
rc1i|;ion, as its enemies have represented,— far fiom beings dang^cioiis to it, as 
some of its disciples have appeared to fear, tends, on the contrary, each day 
to streng^then its claims upon all enlightened minds, and to prove, in opposition 
to the pride of false science, that this divmc religion, confirmed as it is by all the 
truths to which the human mind attains, U tltc truth of iht Lord which endurdh 
forever.^* 

We have ventured upon this proiracted notice of the Essay 
of Mons. Greppo, because the subject Uself is one of gratifying 
pursuit even to the mere scholcar, but still more because it is vi- 
tally conneolcd with the evidences of revealed religion in which 
we hope that none of our readers arc altogether uninterestiMil. 
There is in the Essay, no question as 1o any of the minor points 
of the Christian faith, — there is heie nothing but what all may 
peruse with satisfaction. The question is one entirely con- 
nected with evidence; and science and literature are pressed 
fairly into the service of truth. The work is peculiarly valua- 
ble, because it is the only work connected with the labours of 
Champolllon which has been made to wear an English dress. 
The works of both the Champollions are locked uj) in a foreign 
language fiom most of our readers ; and we fear that the time 
will not soon come when lliere will be sufficient encouragement 
either to translate or publish in this country the splendid 
volumes of these brothers, who arc, by their discoveries, raising 
up for France the gratitude of the world. Until there shall be 
liberality enough in our republic of letters, to enable us to pos- 
sess th(\sc works, with all their riches of illustration, and thus 
have ancient Egypt brought to the inspection of American eyes, 
we would recommend the work of Mons. Greppo, as the best, 
and indeed only suijstitutc at present known, always excepting 
the pages of our own journal. 

It is needless to say, that the merits of the translation cannot 
be questioned, .after the testimonials furnished by the learned 
Dr. Stuart ; without the advantage of comparing it with the ori- 
ginal, we can «peak of its excellence relatively, for the style is 
clear, concise, and classical. 
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Art. IV.— iron. 

1. ^Memoriai of the workers in iron of Philadelphia^ pray- 
mg that the present duty on imported iron may he re- 
^aledj 

2. ^Report of the Select Committee [of the Senate of the 
r United States^) to whom was referred the petition of up- 
wards of three hundred mechanics^ Citizens of the City 
and County of Philadelphia^ employed in the various 
branches of the manufacture of iron^^^ and alsoj the ])eti- 
iion of the Journeymen blacksmiths of the City and 
County of Philadelphia^ employed in manufacturing an- 
chors and chain cahlesP 

3. — Report of the minority of the Select Committee on certain 
memorials to reduce the duty on imported iron. 

4. — Remarks of the majority of the Select Committee on the 
blacksmiths^ petition in reply to the arguments of the mi- 
nority. 

5. — Manuel de la Metallurgie de fer par C. I. B. Karsten, 
traduit de VMlemandy par F. I. Culman, seconds edition^ 
entierement refondne, Sf^c. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 504, 496, & 488. 

Mme. Thirl: 1830: Metz. 

6. — Voyage Metallurgique en Jlngleterre^ par MM. Dite- 
RENOY et Elie de Buaumont. 1 vol. 8 VO. pp. 572. Bachc- 
licr: Paris: 1827. 

. The discussion contained in the petitions and legislative re- 
^jliorts which we have prefixed to this article, is one of the most 
powerful interest, not merely to those concerned in the manu- 
facture of iron, and the articles of commerce of which it is the 
material, but to the whole, community. Iron, if the cheapest and 
most abundant, is intrinsically the most vduable of the metals. 
It may supersede, and gradually has, in its applications, superseded 
the greater part of the rest, and has taken the place of wood and 
stone in a great variety of mechanical structures; it is indispen- 
sable in the modern arts of the attack and defence of nations; and 
its possession is the distinctive difference between civilized man 
and the savage. Well was it said to Croesus exhibiting his golden 
treasures, that he who possessed more iron, would speedily make 
himself master of them, and the truth of the maxim was even 
more powerfully verified, when the accumulated riches of the 
AzteciRnd Incas were acquired at the cost of a few pounds of 
Toledo itecl. 

When we compare the state of manners and arts of the Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians with that of their Spanish conquerors, we 
arc almost compelled to admit, that the possession of iron was 
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perhaps the only real superiority in civilization which the latter 
possessed. Gunpowder played but a small part in the contests 
where handfuls of men routed myriads ; the courage of the In- 
dian warrior is not less firm than that of the descendant of the 
Goths. 

The sciences and arts which are now the boast of Euro^n 
civilization, we'^e then but awakening from a slilmber of ages; 
in tlic latter, the workmanship of Europe was in many instances 
inferior to that of the new world, and in the former, to take as 
an instance that which occupies the highest place, astronomy, 
the civil year of the Mexicans was intercalated and restored to 
the solar, by a process more perfect than that wc even now em- 
ploy ; and the latter was not introduced into Europe until half a 
century after the throne of Montezuma fell. The bloody human 
sacrifices which excited to such a degree the abhorrence of the 
conquerors, were not greater marks of savage cruelty, than were 
their own aulo da ftSj and the tortures inflicted on Guatemozin. 
Yet if not sujicrior in bravery, in the arts, the sciences, and the 
more distinctive attribute of civilization, humanity, the posses- 
sion of iron was suflicient to ensure the triumph of the Spaniards. 

Of all the metallurgic arts, that by which iron is prepared 
from its ores, demands the greatest degree of practical skill, and 
is the most difficult to bring to perfection. Although ages have 
cla])scd since it first became aii object of human industry, its 
manipulation sind preparation are yet receiving improvements, 
while those of the other ancient metals appear hardly suscepti- 
ble of modification or advancement. Copper and its alloys, tin, 
lead, and mercury, were as well and as cheaply prepared by the 
ancients as by the moderns ; and the reduction of the precious 
metals has received no important change, since the process of 
amalgamation was first applied to them, — while the preparation 
of iron is daily improving under our eyes, and its cost dimi- 
nishing. It may even be doubted whether the iron wc first find 
mentioned in history, was an artificial product, and not obtained 
from the rare masses in which it is found existing in the native 
state, and which arc supposed to be of meteoric origin. 

The original use of iron is ascribed in the sacred writings to 
Tubal Cain, who lived before the flood; — but we have no proof 
that he did not employ a native iron of this description. Be this 
as it may, the united testimony of antiquity exhibits to us an 
alloy of copper used for the purposes to which we apply iron, 
and the latter metal as comparatively scarce, and of high \raluc. 
The qualities of iron were known and appreciated, but the art 
of preparing it was not understood. The reason is obvious; those 
ores of iron which have an external metallic aspect, arc difficult 
of fusion and reduction, those which are more readily con- 
verted, are dull, earthy in their appearance, and unlikely to 
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attract attention, — while gold and silver manifest in their native 
state their brilliant characters, and the ores of copper and lead 
exhibit a higher degree of lustre than the metals themselves. 

If, then, history does not show us the ancient nations employ- 
ing .iron for their arms and instruments, it is because they were 
uiSiile to prepare it. Even in the middle ages, we find copper 
in use for arms, because the nations that employed it, could 
not conquer tlic difficulties that attend the preparation of iron. 

The books of Moses, however, show that iron was known at 
that era to the Egyptians, and the distinction he draws between 
it and brass, seems in favour of our view of the origin of that 
which was then employed. The stones of the promised land 
were to be iron, but brass was to be dug from the hills. Twelve 
hundred years before Christ, if we receive the testimony of 
‘Homer, who, if he be rejected as an historian, must still be admit*- 
ted as a faithful painter of manners. The Greeks i;sed an alloy 
of copper for their arms, but were unacquainted with iron, 
which they estimated of much higher value. 

Avfa^ O^xev aoXotf aiiifoxotavovy 

‘Ou Tt^lv fisv ^LTt'taas fisya lltfudvo^* 

AXXa f^toi fw ftoSa^xof Biog Ax*Mtvi, 

"Tov 6* oysf ’ iw^sogt, flw dxxofcffiv 
St’j 6* xac fivOov bp ’AfyftMfftj/ i’firtBV* 
ot seed foiftov d iOXov rCBt^^jcft/oOe ! 

&c. Biad, Book XXIII, 1. 826. 

From this passage and the following lines, we learn the two*- 
fold fact: 1. That a mass of iron of no greater weight tlian could 
be used as a quoit, by a man of great strength, was esteemed of 
sufficient value to be cited as an im])ortant article in the spoil 
of a prince : 2. That its use was confined to agricultural pur- 
poses, and not applied in war. Hence the more valuable form 
steel, and its tempering, were unknown. 

Five hundred years latci, Lycurgus attenipted to introduce 
the use of iron, as money, into Sparta. The reasons usually 
cited for this act, do not seem to apply ; and we ought not to 
accuse that lawgiver of the want of knowledge in political 
economy that is usually ascribed to him, in endeavouring to 
give a base material a conventional value to which it was not 
entitled. The iron was still, probablyy more costly than brass, 
and the error of I^ycurgus did not lie in ascribing to it a value 
beyond its actual cost, but in depriving it of the property of 
convertibility to useful purposes, which was necessary to main- 
tain its price. 

In the construction of the temple by Solomon, 130 years 
before the aera of Lycurgus, iron was employed in great abun- 
dance; andy from the cost lavished upon that building, we are 
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almost warranted in considering it as still bearing a high value, 
even in that country, so far in the advance of Greece in the arts 
of civilized life. 

Herodotus ascribes the discovery of the art of welding iron 
to Glaucus of Ohio, 430 years before the Christian acra. But, 
before this period, the Greeks had carried the art of working it 
into Italy, Spain* and Africa; and the famous mines of Elba, 
that are still worked, were probably opened 700 years before 
Christ. 

It is from the working of these mines that we are to date the 
introduction of iron in such abundance as to reduce its price, 
bring it into general use, and finally cause it to supersede wholly 
the alloys of copper. This ore is of extremely easy reduction, 
by processes of great simplicity, wliich furnish iron of excellent 
quality, and arc, as we shall hereafter see, still in use. We can- 
not, indeed, infer with certainty, that these were the processes 
used by the ancients ; but their simplicity is a strong argument 
in fiivour of their remote invention. 

Steel seems to have been known as different in qualities from 
iron, at a very remote period ; that is to say, it was understood 
that there were varieties of iron, which when tempered, became 
hard, whilst others remained soft. The intentional preparation 
of it, as a different species, seems to have taken its rise among 
the Chalybes, a people of Asia Minor, and it was afterwards 
obtained from Noricum. We still find in the latter country, 
(Styria,) an ore that furnishes steel, by processes as simple as 
those by which the iron is obtained from the ore of Elba, and 
hence can form some tolerable guess at the mode in which the 
steel of the ancients was obtained. 

The third form in which >vc find iron as an article of com- 
merce, namely, cast iron, is of far more recent origin. It has 
been traced to the banks of the Rhine, and it is certain that 
stove-plates were cast in Alsace in A. I). 14.04. From this 
epoch, then, dales the great improvement in the preparation of 
iron, by which ils price has been so far lessened, as to render 
it available for innumerable purposes, from which a small addi- 
tion to its present cost would exclude it. 


Iron, as may be inferred from what haslieen stated, is known 
in commerce in three distinct forms — wrought or bar iron, cast 
or pig iron, and steel. The received chemical theory on this 
. subject is, that the former is metallic iron nearly in a pure 
state, and that the two latter arc chemical compounds of iron 
and carbon. How far this is true will be examined in the 
sequel. 

When wrought iron is nearly pure, it has, when in bars of 
VOL. IX. — NO. IS. 46 
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not less than an inch square, or plates not less than half an inch 
in thickness, a granular structure. From the appearance of these 
grains, an estimate may be had of its quality ; grains without 
any determinate form, neither presenting, when broken, crystal- 
line faces, nor arranging themselves in plates; and which, in the 
fracture of the bar, exhibit points, and even filaments, manifest- 
ing the resistance they have opposed, are marks of the best 
• quality. If, when broken, a crystalline character is exhibited, 
the quality is bad, and will, according to a disposition difficult to 
describe in words, either break under the hammer when heated, 
or be subject to rupture wlicn cold. These two opposite defects 
arc, in the language of our manufacturers, called red and cold 
short, or shear. The former fault unfits it for being easily 
worked; the latter destroys its most important usefulness. When 
the manufacture has been badly conducted, crystals will appear 
mingled with tenacious grains, and a want of uniform consistence 
will render it unfit for being cut and worked by the file. Iron 
of the latter character may, notwithstanding, possess great 
tenacity. 

In still smaller bars, good iron, in breaking, exhibits filaments 
like those shown by a jiicce of green wood when broken across; 
this is technically called nerve ; and as it does not show itself 
in larger bars, it has lieen supposed that it is tlic result of the 
process of drawing out the bars. This is partially true, although 
the iron that presents a crystalline structure wdll not acquire 
nerve, however frequently hammered. To obtain nerve in larger 
masses, it is necessary lo form them of bundles of smaller bars, 
a process known under the name of faggoting. 


Iron contains in its ores many impurities of different natures, 
according to circumstances, and is in its preparation exposed to 
several others; by these Hs quality is frequently much afl'ected, 
Its valuable ores all contain the iron in tJic' stale of oxide. The 
oxygen, it is generally believed, is not wholly separated even 
in the best malleable iron, but enough still remains lo impair in 
some degree its good qualities. In its manufacture it is exposed 
to Uio action of carbon, with which it is capable of combining. 
Much iron appears to contain some of the combinations of this 
sort, existing in the form of hard particles, technically known 
by the name of phis. 

Of inflammable bodies, sulphur and phosphorus are frequently 
contained in the ores of iron ; and when pit coal is used in the 
manufacture, the former substance is present, and may influence 
the product. The union ol sulphur, in very small quantities, 
with the iron, creates the defect called red short, although it is 
probably not the only substance tliat ])roduccs the same fault ; 
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but when it is caused by sulphur, all the good properties of the 
iron are impaired, whicli is not always tlic case when it arises 
from other impurities. The defect of breaking when cold, has 
been attributed to the presence of pliosphorus by high author- 
ity. There are, however, ores in this country, containing a 
phosphate of lime, wliich yield iron of excellent quality. 

A mixture of Sulphur and carbon deprives iron of its property 
of welding, and in the highest pro])or{ion gives the opposite , 
defects of being both red and cold short. 

Ores of iron contain tlie earths, silex, alumina, lime, and 
magnesia. With the bases of these earths the metal is capable of 
forming alloys; those of the three first are often thus combined. 
Silicium has been discovered combined with iron to the extent 
of 3J per cent. It has been found to render this metal harder, 
more brittle, and more similar in structure to steel ; so small a 
quantity as 5 per cent, has been sufGcicnt to render it liable to 
break when cold ; and it ajipears probable, that by far the greater 
part of the cold short irons owe lliis fault to the presence of 
silex, rather than to that of phosphorus. Iron obtained from the 
ores by means of coal, is, under circumstances of equality in 
other respects, more likely to be combined with silicium than 
when made with charcoal. Karsten infers that a combination 
with aluminum produces similar defects, and denies the asser- 
tion of Faraday, that the good qualities of a steel brought from 
India arc due to an alloy with this earthy base. A combination 
with the metallic base of lime, lessens the property that iron 
possesses of being welded, but does not render it more liable to 
fracture, cither under the hammer or when cold. 

Of the metals j)roper : — 

Copper renders iron red short. 

Lead combines with iron with great difficulty, so that its pre- 
sence in the ores can hardly be considered dangerous, but when 
the combination is formed, the iron is both liable to break when 
red-hot and when cold. 

A very small quaiitiiy of tin destroys the strength of iron in 
a great degree when cold, but still leaviis it fit to be forged. 

Wrougiit iron does not appear to unite with zinc, but its pre- 
sence in the ores is injurious to tlie manufacture, for a reason 
that will be hereafter stated. 

Antimony renders iron cold short, tlic alloy is harder and 
more fusilde, and approaches in character to cast iron. 

Arsenic produces a great waste in the manufacture of iron, and 
when alloyed with it, injures or destroys its capability of being 
welded. 

Ores which contain titanium, according to universal cvperjencc 
in this country, give an iron inclining i.o the defect of red short, 
but possessing the highest degree of te.iacny. Such cri several 



of the ores of the northern part of New- Jersey, and of Orange 
County, New-York. 

Manganese in small quantities renders iron harder, but injures 
none of its good qualities. Many of our ores contain manganese, 
but when carefully manufactured the iron appears to contain but 
an insensible trace of this tnetaL 

Nickel unites with iron in all proportions, and gives a soft 
.and tenacious alloy; no good property of the iron appears to be 
injured by it. United with steel it gives an alloy of excellent 
quality. Nickel is rare among the ores of iron that are not of 
meteoric origin. But native malleable iron is occasionally found 
in large masses alloyed with this metal, and its extrinsic source 
has been fully ascertained. The masses are sometimes of very 
great size; we have already expressed our opinion that the iron 
that first came into use was derived from this source, and had 
been employed for ages before the processes for preparing it from 
its more abundant ores were discovered. 

Cast iron is distinguished into two varieties, which are ob- 
viously distinct in character, the grey and the white ; a mixture 
of the two forms that which is called mottled. It is generally 
believed, and usually stated in the books, that both of these are 
combinations of iron with carbon, and that tlieir difference in 
appearance and quality grows out of the difference in the pro- 
portions in which the two substances exist ; that the grey iron 
contains the greatest dose of carbon, and the white the least. 
There is, as will be seen, good reason to question the latter part 
of this statement. 

The grey iron requires the greatest degree of heat for its fusion, 
is more fluid when melted, is softest, best fitted for castings whieii 
require to be turned or filed, and for those that must be thin ; 
the white iron is very hard and brittle; the greatest degree of 
strength and tenacity is due to the mixture, or mottled iron, and 
to that variety of mottled in which the grey rather predomi' 
nates. 

The different varieties are readily convertible, for the grey 
iron when melted and suddenly cooled becomes white, when 
cooled more slowly is mottled, and when carefully preserved 
from rapid loss of heat, retains its colour. On the other hand, 
experiments on a small scale have shown, that white cast iron, 
subjected to a heat equal to that at which the grey melts, and 
allowed to cool slowly, becomes grey. Hence their difference 
can hardly be ascribed to chemical constitution. Neither can 
the presence of a greater or less quantity of oxygen, as is some- 
times supposed, produce the diflerence, for under circumstances 
in all other respects similar, except the rate at which they are 
cooled, iron of the three different varieties may be produced. 
We therefore feel warranted in rejecting the usual theory, par- 
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iicularly as the reception of it has rather impeded than advanced ‘ 
the manufacture of iron. 

The theory of Karsten is far more consistent with the facts, 
and is directly applicable to the practical purpo'ses of the iron 
master. We shall endeavour to give a succinct exposition of this 
theory, introducing all that is necessary for its full explanation. 

The ores of iron, which are all oxides, are reduced by exposing 
them to the action of carbonaceous mutter, at a high temperature. 
The carbon first separates the oxygen from the ore, which becomes 
metallic, but as it has for the carbon a high affinity, that substance 
tends to combine with it The iron combined with carbon is 
rendered far more fusible than it is when pure, and thus readily 
melts ; when the heat of .the furnace is little more than is suffi- 
cient for eflccting this fusion, the two substances are uniformly 
mixed, and probably form a compound analogous to a metallic 
alloy ; this is the white cast iron. When the compound is exposed 
to a heat higher than is sufficient to melt it, a separation appears 
again to take place, the carbon tending to assume in part the form 
of plumbago, the iron to retain no more of carbon than is suffi- 
cient to keep it liquid at the new temperature, and tl)us passes 
from the state of cast iron to that of steel, and finally approaches 
to that of malleable iron. If the cooling take place slowly, the 
carbon, obeying its own law of crystallization, arranges itself in 
thin plates, and the iron, consolidating afterwards, fills up all the 
interstices with grains or imperfect crystals ; and thus the mass 
assumes a dark grey colour, partly owing to the natural colour 
of the iron, hut in a greater degree to the plumbago. When the 
cooling is ra])id, the carbon still disseminated throughout the 
mass, does not crystallize separately, but tl\e two substances 
again form an uniform comjiouiid. 

Thus, according to the theory, there is no essential difference 
in the proportion of carbon between grey and white cast iron, 
but the former is a mechanical mixture of crystals of carbon, 
nearly pure, w’ith iron containing a less proportion of carbon 
than the white, while the white iron is a homogeneous alloy of 
carbon and iron. 

Upon this theory may be explained all the facts which have 
been found wholly irreconcilable with the other. 

1. The more intense the heat of the furnace, the deeper the 
colour, and consequently the higher quality of the cast iron. 

2. The changes that take place from grey to white cast iron, 
merely by difference in the rate of cooling. 

3. The reconversion of the white variety into grey, by simply 
heating it above its melting temperature, and allowing it to cool 
gradually. 

4. The formation of imperfect crystals of plumbr.go [kish) on 
the surface of grey iron. 
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6. The approach to malleability of the grey Iron, which is 
utterly irreconcilable with its being a homogeneous compound, 
more charged with carbon than the white. 

The basis of wliitc cast iron, appears to be a definite chemical 
compound, of two atoms of iron to one of carbon, and is there- 
fore analogous in its chemical constitution to carburet of hydro- 
gen and carburet of sulphur, but like all metallic alloys it is 
capable of containing an excess of one of the substances in a state 
of mixture during fusion, and which docs not separate on rapid 
cooling. The iron alone is found in excess in this substance. 

Steel appears to contain but half the quantity of carbon in its 
chemical proportions that white cast iron does, but, like it, is 
susceptible of a variety of mixtures ; if the proportion of carbon 
amount to tliree per cent., it loses the property of malleability, 
if the proportion fall as low as one per cent, it can no longer be 
tempered, and is identical with the harder varieties of bar-iron. 
As the carburets of iron, whether in the form of pig or of steel, 
may be considered as alloys, if they be presented to other me- 
tals, the results must necessarily bo diflerent from what occurs 
when pure iron is exposed to the same substance. The union 
that may take place in the one instance may not occur in the 
other. It may often happen, that when the iron is pure, a true 
chemical combination will occur, while in the other case, no 
more than a mechanical mixture can be effected. For the same 
reason, the consequence may be totally diflerent when the third 
substance is presented to the iron when first defixidated, in the 
presence merely of an excess of carbon, and when the combina- 
tion with that substance has actually occurred. 

If reduced at the same time with the iron, the other metals 
will unite with it more readily tlian with the carburet, and they 
may afterwards prevent its union with carbon, for there arc few, 
if any metals, besides iron, which have any affinity for carbon. 

Cast iron may contain the bases of the earths that form a part 
of its ores. Of these, silicium is the most usual, and there is 
probably no cast iron that docs not contain a portion of it. It 
appears to render this form of the metal harder and less suitable 
for the purposes of the moulder, but is separated almost wholly 
when it is converted into wrought iron. 

We have seen a parcel of pig iron that was marked with a 
species of white efilorescence, ascertained on examination to be 
silica; this was rejected for its hardness by the founder, but on 
being manufactured by the process of puddling, gave bar iron of 
good quality. 

From what has just been stated, it appears that the other me- 
tals more generally exist in cast iron, in a state of alloy with 
pure iron, which is intimately mixed with the carburet. Thus 
as a general rule, the pig which contains them, will be more 
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likely to be grey in colour than that which docs not, but it may, 
notwithstanding, be injured in quality. Thcr^xact effect of such 
alloys upon cast iron, docs not appear to have been fully exa- 
mined. 


The ores whtnee iron is obtained, arc all oxides, with the ex- 
ception of a carbonate whence steel is in a few places obtain-v 
cd directly. They contain, in combination witli the iron, or 
forming parts of a heterogeneous aggregate, a variety of earthy 
substances. In the reduction of these ores, two objects arc to be 
accomplished, the separation of the oxygen, and the fusion of 
the earthy mass. Carbon, in some one of its native or artificial 
forms, is used to effect the former purpose, upon the same prin- 
ciple that it is applied to the other metallic oxides. Thus a fur- 
nace in which a fire of carbonaceous matter is kept up and urged 
to the highest possible degree of intensity by blowing machines, 
is necessary. AVhen the earths arc pure, even the highest heal 
of furnaces is incapable of fusing them, and although the oxides 
of the ancient metals, and among the rest, the oxide of iron, 
increase the fusibility of one of the earths; still, if but one earth 
be present, it is only in a few cases that the simple ore will fur- 
nish the means of its own fusion. We arc therefore compelled 
to make use of the property possessed by the earths, of render- 
ing each other more fusible. 

Silica is the earth to which we have referred, as being suscep- 
tible of fusion when mixed with the oxide of iron. Silica, also, 
when mixed with the other earths, renders them more fusible than 
is its own mixture with oxide of iron. lienee it may be stated 
as a general rule, that ores which do not contain silica, cannot be 
decomposed without the addition of that earth. The most of our 
American ores contain silex in sufficient abundance; hence it is 
usual to add to them, in the process of reduction, carbonate of 
lime, which is called ^Jlux, l)id not the ore contain silica, this 
would not produce its effect, and a due admixture of the three 
earths, silica, alumina, and lime, appears to be necessary to 
cause the most advantageous results. 

The remarks of Karsten on this head arc new and wortliy of 
attention. 

** It is upon the choice and the just proportion of the flux, that the profit of the 
manufacturer in a great degree depends. Employed in too great quantiles they 
fail in the important purpose of giving to the scoria: a proper consistence. It is 
very difficult to fix their proportions exactly, and, in truth, these ought to vary 
vrilh the manner in which the furnace works ; but a proportion determined for 
a state of the furnace when the temperature is neither too higli nor too low, is 
usually adopted. 

“ Chemists and metallurgists, have endeavoured to determine the degree of 
fusibility of the cartlis when mixed with each other ; but their researches have 
died but little light upon the maiiagement of blast furnaces. We arc, in spite of 
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theiDp Btill compelled to have recourse to experience. Far, however, be it from 
me to depreciate the attempts of Acliurd, Rerpfman, Chaptal, Cramer, &c.; they 
ere valuable at least, in pointiug out the road that is to be pursued in the expe- 
riments. 

**lt follows, in gcncnil terms, from these experiments, that lime, silica, alu- 
mina, and magnesia, arc infusible when not mixed with each other; that no mix- 
ture of earths is fusible without the presence of silica ; that the fusion of the 
oxides of iron cannot lake place hy the addition of any simple earth other than 
silica ; that ternary mixtures arc more fusible than binary; tfiat quaternary mix- 
;tiircs vitrify ei cn more readily, and that the oxide of manganese promptly de- 
termines (lie liquefaction of all the cailhs. 

** The theory of the vitrificatior of oxides, aided by trials oma small scale, 
points out the kind of earthy mixture which ought to be employed, but it cannot 
fix tJie exact proportion of the different earths that ought to be adopted ; nor 
does it teach the means of replacing an earth hy its chemical equivalent, as, fur 
instance lime, by magnesia. Tlie solution of the question will depend rather 
upon the properties of tlie silicates of lime and magnesia at high temperatures, 
than upon the action of these silicates upon iron. It is hardly probable that the 
iron obtained from all ores, could be equally good, even if the most proper fluxes 
could be added to these ores. Those who have maintained this opinion, have 
erroneously imagined that the reduction of the ore could always be effected un- 
der the same circumstances, which would not be the case, even if these fluxes 
were ascertained and made use of.’* 

Most of the ores of iron require, before they arc subjected to 
the process of reduction, a preparatory operation called roast- 
ing. Tliis consits in exposing them to a comparatively low 
heat. The more important use of this process is to render the 
mass more susceptible of mechanical division, but it also serves 
in many cases to separate the sulphur and arsenic that may exist 
in the ore. There are some ores, as, for instance, those of a 
number of mines in Morris and Sussex counties, Ncw-Jerscy, 
which arc so free from im])uritics, and which yield so readily to 
the mechanical means employed for separating them, that this 
process is wJiolly unnecessary ; but such ores are rare, and the 
jirocess of roasting must, generally speaking, be performed. 

The mechanical division, which exposes a larger surface to 
the action of heat and of the chemical agents, is called stump- 
ing ; this is usually performed by appropriate machinery, but 
was in the infancy of the art effected by hand. 

The reduction of rich ores of iron, such as are almost wholly 
made up of its oxides, and contain but little earthy matter, may 
be performed in a common smith’s forge. The reduction in this 
case lakes place immediately in the blast of the bellows, where 
the intensely heated ore is in contact with the burning charcoal; 
and if a carburet be formed, it is immediately decomposed, and 
pure iron is the result. Such is probably the more ancient of 
all the processes for obtaining malleable iron, and it is still used 
4o a certain extent even at the present day. The hearth in 
which the operation is at present performed, differs from the 
forge of a common smith only in its greater size, and in the 
increased power of its bellows. A cavity is prepared, in which 
a charcoal fire is lighted, and to which the nozzle or tuyere of 
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the bellows is directed ; ore in minute fragments Is thrown upon 
the ignited fuel, fresh coal and ore are added from time to time, 
and the latter being reduced to the malleable sta*te descends, as 
the charcoal burns away, to the bottom of the cavity. Here 
the successive portions, still kept hot by the fuel above them, 
agglutinate, and^form a porous masS; containing in its cavities a 
black vitreous substance, which is couiposed of the earthy mat- 
ter rendered fusible by the metallic oxide. This porous mass is * 
called the Louji. 

It would bo unsafe to subject the loop immediately to the 
action of heavy hammers of iron. It is, therefore, after being 
withdrawn from the fire, beaten with wooden mallets, to bring 
its parts into closer contact, and press out the vitreous matter. 
While this is performed, it cools so much as to require to be 
again heated, which is done in the same fire. Indeed, the same 
forge is used in all the successive heats that the iron in this pro- 
cess requires. 

After the loop has been again heated, it may bo subjected to 
the hammer. This unquestionably was anciently one moved by 
hand ; but now, in all manufactories of this character, a heavy 
mass of case hardened iron is employed for the purpose ; this is 
lifted by machinery impelled by a water wheel, and permitted 
to fall upon the loup. The loup is again heated, and again beaten 
into an irregular octangular prism, called the cinglo; this, after 
a third heat, is formed into a rectangular block, called a bloom; 
and the whole, or a proper proportion of this is drawn into a 
bar, at three successive heats; the middle being beaten out first, 
and the two ends in succession. Thus, in addition to the heat 
employed in the original reduction, the iron must be at least 
six times reheated before it becomes a finished marketable bar. 

In this manner the ore of Elba is still manufactured in Cata- 
lonia and Tuscany, and there can be little doubt that it is iden- 
tical with the original rude process, by which the iron of that 
most ancient of known mines was prepared to be an object of 
commerce. The processes in these two districts differ from each 
other in some minute particulars, and arc known on the conti- 
nent of Europe as the processes h la Calalane and it P Italienne. 
This method is known in the United States by the name of 
bluniniug. 

IJloornerifcS are frequent in the United States, being found in 
many parts of the primitive country, where the magnetic ore 
of iron is abundant. The iron manufiictured by blooming is, 
generally speaking, remarkable for its nerve, being strong and 
tenacious in the highest degree, unless the ore be in fault. It is 
not, however, homogeneous, being liable to contain what are 
called pins, or grains that have the hardness and consistence of 
steel. 
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Blooming is comparatively an expensive process. It requires, 
indeed, little original capital, but the product in proportion to 
the capital cniploycd is but small. It is wholly impracticable 
with poor ores, and demands a great length of time and expen- 
diture of fuel, unless the ore be very fusible. Another objection 
to it is common to a process we shall hereafter^ describe, that of 
refining, and lies in the numerous successive heats, which the 
* small extent of fire, and the slow process of hammering render 
necessary, before the bar is finished. It has been attempted in 
New-Jersey to lessen the expense attending these heats, by per- 
forming them in reverberatory furnaces. A saving of fuel to a 
small amount would probably thus bo elTectcd, but the number 
of heats would still remain the same. A more important and 
useful improvement has superseded the last ; the jmocess of roll- 
ing, which will be hereafter described, has been introduced, and 
l)y means of it a bar may be drawn out at a single heat, and at 
far less expense of manual labour. Such cstablisliments exist at 
Dover and llockaway, New-Jersoy, which receive tlie iron com- 
pletely reduced from the neighbouring forges, and fashion it 
into bars. 

A forge fire, and, consequently, the process of blooming, is 
jiisufllcicat to convert poor ores, or those that contain much 
earthy matter, into iron. Treated in this way, those ores, if fusi- 
ble at all, would become a mass of slag, as the earth would 
require, at the temperature of a forge fire, the whole, or the 
greater part of the metallic oxide for its fusion. 

Iron being introduced, and its valuable applications known, 
it became necessary, in those countries that do not afford rich 
ores, to discover a method by which the poorer might be reduced. 
This could only be effected by giving such a degree of heat, as 
would render the earthy matter capable of melting, at a less 
expense of metal. To increase the mass of fuel, by increasing 
the depth of the cavit}^, and actually forming it of walls, thus 
enabling it to contain a greater quantity, would be obvious 
moans of attaining this end. The ore must be added in smaller 
proportions, and, being longer in contact with the heated char- 
coal, would become carbureted; the carbon must therefore be 
finally burned away, before malleable iron could be attained. 
A rude but efficient process of this sort, is described by Gmc- 
lin as in use among fhc Tartars; an analogous method, whose 
use has been siijierscdcd by iron imported from Europe, was 
found among the nations of Guinea; and Mungo l^ark saw a 
more perfect ap))licalio!i of the same princljile at Camalia, on 
the Gambia. Furnaces (»f similar cliuracter, hut more skilfully 
constructed, are still used in some parts of Germany, and are 
called sliickoffetL 

As a carburet, or actual cast-iron, must be formed in tliese 
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processes, and, as the separation of carbon at the bottom of a 
deep cylinder, and where the metal would probably be covered 
by a vitreous liquid, is difficult, the iron might S 9 mctlmcs resist 
the efibrts made to render it malleahle, and run from the fur- 
nace in a liquid form. It might therefore have readily occurred, 
that it would be less costly to finish the process in a forge. The 
stuckoffm were therefore converted into Jlossoffenj or melting 
furnaces, wlicnce the liquid carburet was withdrawn, and after- 
wards converted into bar iron. Such was ])robably tlie cause that 
led to the original discovery of cast iron, a discovery that can- 
not be traced further back than the end of the fifteentli century. 

The uses of cast iron for purposes to which wrought iron is 
inapplicable, and the readiness with it is fashioned, by pouring 
it into moulds, led to the increase of the size of W\^ flossojfhi, 
and in the power of the blowing ap])aratus, which has caused 
the introduction of the blast furnace. This forms the basis of the. 
methods by which iron in all its forms is chiefly prci)arcd at the 
present day, and is hence worthy of particular consideration. 

The dilfcrcnce between the blast furnace proper, and the 
ancient fires from which it gradually took its rise, consists 
wholly in its superior height, and in the greater power of the 
blowing machines, by which its combustion is supplied with air. 

This increase of height adds to the mass of the contained com- 
bustible, — additional air is therefore required for effecting its 
complete inflammation, and the joint effect is, that a much higher 
temperature is generated. Hy this, the earthy matters eillier 
contained in the ores, forming portions of the combustible, or 
added as fluxes^ are rendered fusible at a less expense of oxide 
of iron ; the carburet formed, becomes more fluid, and the pro- 
duct is more likely to assume the character of grey pig-iron. 

Charcoal, as in the other processes, was the fuel originally 
employed, and is still principally used in most countries. But 
coal deprived of its volatile parts, and charred or converted into 
coke, has been substituted in some regions, as will hereafter be 
stated. Each of these combustibles requires a furnace of appro- 
priate character, and demands a difference in the mode of 
management. 

A blast-furnace is a hollow chamber enveloped, generally 
speaking, in a mass of masonry, of the form of a truncated 
pyramid- The chamber is composed essbntially of three parts ; 
the upper has the figure of a truncated cone, whose greatest 
base is lowest : this may be called the body of the furnace ; the 
middle portion has also the figure of a truncated cone, whose 
greater base is uppermost, and is common to it and the u])pcr 
portion: this contraction is called the boskes of the furnace; the 
lower position is called the hearth, and is usually enclosed on 
three sides by walls of refractory substances, on the fourth it is 
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bounded by two Btones, one serving as a lintel, which is called 
the tymp, the other resting on the foundation, and known by the 
name of the Such at least is the shape of the blast fur- 

naces in common use, and which will suffice for our present 
purpose. 

The blast is introduced into the hearth, at a small distance 
above the level of the upper edge of the dam, and is now gene- 
rally performed by means of two tuyeres; in the more ancient 
furnaces, there was but one. The furnace being completelj»' dried, 
a fire is lighted in the hearth, and fuel gradually added, until 
the whole is filled to the trundle head, which is the open and 
lesser base of the truncated cone that forms the body of the 
furnace. The blast may then be applied, slowly and gently at 
first, and increasing gradually, until it reach its maximum of 
intensity. As the blast proceeds, the charcoal gradually burns, 
and descends ; its place is su])plied at top by fresh fuel, by ore, 
and by the earthy matter used as a flux. This is styled charf^inf; 
the furnaces. The earlier charges often contain no ore, but are 
wholly composed of charcoal and flux, and, in all cases, the pro- 
portion of ore and flux is at first small, and is gradually aug- 
mented. The charges arc made as often as the mixed mass in 
the furnace descends sufficiently low to admit the quantity that 
is chosen as the proper amount. The charcoal is thrown in first, 
and the ore and flux are spread and mixed upon its surfiicc. The 
principles which govern the amount of the charge, are as fol- 
lows 

“ The volume of the charges depends upon the capacity of the fiirniicc. If 
they be toolar^c, they cool the upper part of the furnace, which will cause great 
Inconveniences, pailicularly if zinc exist in tlic ore. On tlie otlier hand, small 
charges of charcoal will be cut or displaced by tlie ore, which will occasion a 
descent by sudden falls, in an oblique direction, or in a confused manner. It 
follows that the volume of the charge, although proportioned to the volume of 
the furnace, must be augmented : when the charcoal is light and susceptible of 
being displaced ; and with the tnabllity, the weiglit, a;id the shape of the frag- 
ments of the ore.” 

“ The heat, considered in any given horizontal section of the furnace, will bo 
intense in proportion to the thickness of the layer of charcoal that reaches it. 
It follows, that the fusible ore requires smaller charges of charcoal than one that 
is more refractoiy. If the beds of charcoal and mineral are too thick, the upper 
part of the furnace will not be sufficiently heated. Hence it is obvious, that 
there must be a maximum and minimum charge for every difierent dimension of 
furnace, and for cveiy different species of ore and fuel.” Karstetu 

The charge of charcoal being determined upon such princi- 
ples, it is added by measure, and always in equal quantities, 
while the jiroportioii of ore and flux is made to vary, not only 
by a gradual increase at the beginning of the operation, but ac- 
cording to the working of the furnace. The manner in which 
the furnace is working can be inferred, even before its products 
are ascertained, by the appearance of the flame at the trundle- 
head, and at the tymp, by the manner in which the charge de* 
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scends, and more aurcly still, by the appearance of the scorisc. 
By a strict attention to these circumstances the proportion of the 
charge of ore may be regulated. A fortnight usually elapses 
from the time of the first charge until it reaches a regular stale 
of working, and variations will occur even after that period, in 
consequence of the greater or less moisture of the combustible 
and minerals, tlie continual wearing away of the sides of the 
furnace, the variations in the state of the atmosphere, and in the 
play of the blowing machines, the greater or less attention of the 
workmen, and numerous other accidental circumstances. 

The mode of proceeding when coke is the fuel employed, 
rests upon the same principles, but the dimensions of furnace 
that are best suited to the dilTcrcnt combustibles arc different. 
As a general principle, the height of furnaces must depend upon 
the force of the blast and the density of the fuel. If the fuel be 
dense, and the blowing machine weak, the furnace must not 
have a great height; and even if the blast can be made strong, 
too high a furnace is disadvantageous for light charcoal. Coke, 
on the other hand, may be used in furnaces of greater height 
than any species of charcoal, provided the blast be of sufficient 
power. So long as the imperfect bellows were used in blowing, 
the height of the furnace was limii.ed wholly by their action. 
More powerful apparatus in the form of cylinders, analogous in 
form and arrangement to those of steam-engines, and like them, 
either single or doulile acting, have now been introduced ; the 
intensity of the blast is in them only limited by the moving 
power, which is applied to them, and when this is the steam- 
engine, it may be said, that no limit can arise from the want of 
blast. Wc may, therefore, at the present day, regulate the height 
of furnaces by the nature of the fuel that is consumed in them. 

The greater part of the furnaces in our country still retain 
the ancient and imperfect form of bellows, hence their height 
is restricted to the limits of from eighteen to twenty-four feet, 
and rarely or never reaches thirty, liut when the apparatus is 
such as to supply a proper quantity of air, it has been found that 
even with light and porous charcoal, such as is given by white 
pine, the height ought not to be less than thirty feet, and when 
hard woods are used should be as great as thirty-six feet Fur- 
naces of even forty feet have been found to answer an excellent 
purpose, where the charcoal was prepafred from oak. When 
coke is used, furnaces have been made as high as fifty, or even 
as seventy feet ; but experience in England has shown, that 
from forty-five to forty-eight feet is tht3 proper limit This height 
is not at present exceeded in that country, even when the fur- 
nace has the greatest dimensions in other respects, and lias been 
found efficacious, even when the vast quantity of eighteen tons 
has been furnished daily by a single furnace. 
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The force of the blast will depend upon the nature of the fuel, 
the volume of air, the quantity of mixed material the furnace 
holds ; and thus furnaces in which coke is used, will require 
the most powerful blast, whether we have regard to the volume 
or the intensity. The latter may be measured by a column of 
mercury adapted in a syphon tube to the air jiipes, exactly as 
the gauge is adapted to the pipes of the steam engine. 

• The reduction and liquefaction of the metal take place pro- 
gressively, as the charges descend in the furnace. The separa- 
tion of the oxygen is due to the presence of carbonaceous mai- 
ler at high temperatures, begins at the surface of the pieces of 
ore, and proceeds gradually inwards ; the earthy parts of the 
ore, of the fuel employed, and the flux, unite and melt; they 
arc thus separated, and being sooner fused than the metal, make 
their way through the charcoal, and descend firsi to the hearth. 
The reduced metal, continuing in contact with the burning car- 
bon, acquires a greater or less portion of that substance, becomes 
fusible, melts, and follows the liquified earths. Dropping into 
the hearth that already contains the liquid vitrified earths, it 
passes by its superior gravity to the bottom, and is protected by 
them from the blast. Even at the bottom of the hearth, the 
heat is sufficient to retain the carbureted metal in a liquid state, 
and this is permitted gradually to accumulate, until it rises near- 
ly to the level of the dam. 

It now becomes necessary to withdraw or rr/.v/ tlic metal. 
This is done by forcing a way througli a channel left beneath 
the dam in the masonry of the hcartli, and closed with clay ; 
the inner portion of this is baked hard, and requires to be 
broken througli with a steel point As soon as the jiassagc is 
opened, tlie metal runs out, and is received in a long trench 
formed in the sand floor of the moulding liouse, to which are 
adapted a number of less trenches, at right angles, each contain- 
ing about one hundred weight of metal. The metal in the longer 
trench is also broken into pieces of the same size, and the ingots 
thus formed are called whence the term for tliis variety, 
pig iron. 

From one to three days will elapse from the time of the first 
charge until the furnace can be tapped, and pigs cast. From 
that time the casting succeeds with tolerable regularity, accord- 
ing to the working of Ihe furnace, and at intervals depending 
upon the volume of the charge, and the capacity of the hearth. 

It appears probable that the fusion of the iron is effected 
always by a direct chemical union of that metal with carbon, in 
the proportion of two atoms of the former to one of the latter. 
This constitutes, as wc have seen, the white variety of pig iron. 
But as it continues, generally speaking, in the furnace, long 
after its fusion takes place, it acquires a temperature higher than 
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its proper melting point, and a tendency to separation takes 
place, the iron retaining in combination no more of the carbon 
than is necessary to maintain it in a fluid state at the increased 
temperature. Thus the grey variety of pig iron is formed ; and 
on casting it, the carbon, in a form similar to that of plumbago, 
is disseminated^ throughout the mass, or forms on its surface the 
efflorescence that is called kish, and which is always a sign of a 
high quality in the iron it accompanies. 

In conformity with this theory, we find that a high tempera- 
ture ill the furnace always produces grey cast iron ; and that a 
low tcmjierature, from whatever cause it may arise, renders the 
iron more or less inclining to white. So also if the metal be not 
exposed to the heat for a suffleient length of time, it becomes 
white. 

Karsten classes these several causes of whiteness in the pro- 
duct, ill the following order : — 

“ 111 confurmity with the observutions that have hitherto been made, white 
cast iron is cibUiincd : 

** 1. By llic use of ores that arc too easily fusible, or which is the same thing', 
by an excess of flux, by a want of density in the charcoal, and by too strong a 
blast, even when the working of tlu* furnace is regular. 

** 2. By a surcharge of ore, which deranges the action of the furnace, and 
produces impure cinder, containing uncomouicd iron. 

**3. By boslics of too rapid a slope, and a blast of too great a velocity ; and 
this may occur even w’here the cinder is pure. 

•*4. By too low a temperature, even when the cinder is pure, and the fur- 
nace works regularly, 

5. By a derangement in the action of the furnace, arising not from a sur- 
charge of ore, but from an irregularity in the descent of the cliarge. 

6. By the substances contained in the body of the furnace exercising too 
great a pressure upon those beneath ; the heat in this case, concentrated in the 
hearth, cannot rcacli the boshes, and the upper part of the furnace ; tlic work- 
ing may be regular, the cinder and flame may in this case give no sign of 
derangement. 

“7. By too great a breadth in the furnace. 

“ 8. When coke is used, it may arise from loo great a quantity of ashes, or of 
fossil charcoal, (anthracite,) being contained in it. The presence of these will 
keep down the heat of the furnace. An excess of ashes may be remedied, by 
using the ore and ilux in proper ])n>portIoiis to fuse them, but a diminution in 
the charge must be made ; the cinder becomes viscid, and likely to obstruct 
tlie descent of the cliargcs. 

**9. By an accidental cooling, arising from humidity, and other similar 
causes.” 

Among the last may be reckoned the presence of zinc in the 
ore. This metal, although volatile, is not separated at the tem- 
perature given ill the process of roasting, nor does it sublime in 
the upper and cooler parts of the furnace. But, as the ore 
descends, it passes into the state of vapour, and requires for its 
conversion, great quantities of heat that becomes latent. It hence 
cools the lower part of tlic furnace far more rapidly than even 
wet coal, or moist ores. The cooling llius caused, may not be 
effected until tlic melted metal reach the hearth, and may there 
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cause it to become solid. Thus the solid mass called a salaman- 
der, may, in some cases, be formed; and thus may be explained 
the fact, that ores of iron that contain the more easily fusible 
metal zinc, arc more liable to interrupt the action of the furnace 
in' this manner, than others. The volatilized zinc rises to 
the "upper part of the furnace, where the heat is often insulE- 
cient to retain it in the state of vapour, and is then deposited 
on the sides. In this position, it will also disturb the action of 
the furnace. 

Coke being more dense than charcoal, will, in its combustion, 
furnish a more intense heat; — hence it is hardly possible to 
obtain by a charcoal fjre, iron of as deep a colour as may be pro- 
cured by the use of the former fuel. It will also resist the pres- 
sure of far greater weights than charcoal, and hence the propor- 
tion of ore may be much greater wdicn it is used ; containing 
more and less fusible earthy matters than charcoal, it requires a 
greater quantity of flux. 

In the manufacture of cast iron then, coke gives iron better 
suited for small castings, for those which require turning or 
filing, and yields a far greater quantity from a furnace. Hence 
arises the very great superiority which Great Britain has, until 
recently, possessed over most other countries, in those fabrics 
in which these qualities are valuable; and hence it has been 
found until lately, in this country, hardly possible to manufac- 
ture fine machinery that rccpiires workmanship after it is cast, 
without the aid of the higher qualities of Scotch iron, which, in 
these qualities, exceeds even the English, liccciitly, however, 
iron fully equal to the best Scotch, but like it wanting in tena- 
city, has been inanufaclnrcd at the Bennington furnace in Ver- 
mont: — so also at the Greenwood furnace in Orange county, 
JN. Y., and at West Point, iron approaching to the Scotch in 
softness, but very superior in strength, has been produced* In 
these cases, the height of the furnace has teen carried up to the 
limits we have before laid down, and powerful blowing cylin- 
ders substituted for the ancient bellows. 

When the pig iron is to be used for re-casting, every clTort 
ought to be used to obtain it of the deepest jiossiblc colour. 
This, as may be seen from what has been already staled, will 
be efiected by keeping the furnace at llie highest possible tem- 
perature, and exposing t?ic metal to it a sufficient length of time. 
In effecting this, however, certain defects may arise : — thus a 
longer exposure to a high heat, will cause the reduction of other 
oxides that may be present, as of manganese and the metallic 
bases of the earths; and the iron In becoming more soft, and 
api)roaching in fact more nearly to the form of the j)ure metal, 
will combine and form alloys with these bases. In this way, it 
will, as has been stated, become cold short ; and to this may be 
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attributed the want of strength in the greater part, if not all, of 
the llritish iron. The use of coke as a fuel, tends to increase this 
defect, in consequence of the great quantity of earthy matter it 
contains. 

When the ores arc pure, cast iron manufactured by charcoal, 
is not liable to such a fault. Hence the cast iron of Sweden and 
tlic United States; manufactured from the magnetic iron, or, in 
some cases in this country, from rich haematites, has very supe-^ 

* rior tenacity, insomuch that these two nations have alone been 
able to use this material in the construction of field pieces. 
When white iron is obtained from a furnace, it may have two 
different qualities. The first arises from a mere defect of heat, 
where all other circumstances arc favourable, and the ore is 
comj)lclely reduced. The second arises when the reduction is 
not comjdcte, and the separation of the earths and other oxides 
has not been fully effected. Of all the varieties of cast iron, this 
latter is by far the worst. It is indeed more easily converted 
into wrought iron than the other species, but the product is 
always of very inferior quality; it is rarely or never produced 
by furnaces fed with charcoaU but may he obtained by accident 
or design in those where coke is used, by a surcharge of ore, or 
by too gieal a proi)ortion of flux, and sometimes cannot be 
avoided in warm and moist weather, \vbere the air is rarefied 
and charged with vapour. 

The grey iron obtained by the use of each of the different 
kinds of fuel, has its own peculiar advantages; that made wiUi 
coke possessing, as a general rule, when melted, a higher degree 
of fluidity >vhich adapts it for more delicate castings ; being softer 
and better suited for fitting; while that manufactured wdth char- 
coal, possesses a greater degree of strength. One solitary instance 
has In'cn quoted, in which a manufacturer of great intelligence 
has obtained by the use of charcoal, from a very jnire ore, a union 
of both these valuable jjroperlies, .and another, in which iron as 
soft ns that made with coke, has been produced by means of 
charcoal. 

In sj)itc of this apparent balance in the properties of the two 
fuels, the introduction of coke into the art of reducing iron has 
been attended with the most iinporiaiii advantages. These lie 
in the sujKirior economy of the jirocess, and in the enormous 
quantity of the j)roduct. The maiiufiiclure of iron by charcoal 
is limited, by the growth of the forests, which replace them- 
selves only at distant periods, by the large space they occupy, 
and the consequent labour of transportation ; by the cost of cut- 
ting the wood and preparing the coal ; and finally, even when 
the fuel can be obtained in abundanre, and at small cost, the 
burden of the furnace, and the heat obtained in a given space 
’arc less than when coke isust^d, and the quantity uf metal yielded 
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is in consequence comparatively small. The coke furnaces of 
Great Britain, have therefore supplied cast iron in sucli abun- 
dance and at such diminished prices us to have brought it into 
use for a great variety of ])urposcs, to which, until recently, it 
was hardly considered applicable. 

In England, as in other countries, charcoal was the only fuel 
at first used ; and after bloomerics had been ifi vogue for centu- 
ries, the blast furnace was introduced irora the shores of the 
Rhine. For many years the growth of the forests proved sulli- 
cient to supply tlie demand, but at length the increase of poj)U- 
Jation caused them to be encroached upon by cultivation ; the 
growth of tlie manufacture was first prevented, and finally, 
almost extinguished. 

The method by charcoal appears to have reached its acme 
of prosperity, at the close of the reign of the First James, 
when the furnaces of the kingdom yielded 180,000 Ions of pig 
iron. About this j)eriod, Dudley first projjosed the use of pit 
coal ; but the time had not yet arrived in which it was absolutely 
necessary to seek for a new process, in consequence of the failure 
of tl)c old one. 

In 1745, or in the course of one hundred and thirty years, 
the forests had been so far encroached upon, that the product of 
the furnaces had fallen to 17,000 tuns per annum, and in 1788, 
the quantity made with charcoal had dwindled as low as 13,000 
tons. At this epoch, coke was introduced into blast furnaces, 
and in eight years the whole quantity produced by both mctljods 
had mounted up to 150,000 Ions, or increased more than ten- 
fold. 

At nearly the lowest ebb of the British manufacture, the art 
of preparing iron was introduced into her then provinces, the 
present United Stales; and in 1737 it was attempted to obtain 
permission to introduce the product into England. The attempt 
failed, and in 1750 an act was passed tq protect the ex])ortation 
of English iron to America, and to prevent the establishment of 
forges. Had the other policy prevailed, England would proba- 
bly have seen her manufacture of iron transferred to tlie United 
Stales, and with great immediate advantage both to herself and 
her then most valuable colony ; but she would probably have 
seen herself at the present day degraded from her high stand in 
the scale of nations, 4,o the secondary place in which the extent 
of her territory would keep her, were it not for the superiority 
of her manufacturing industry, of which iron is the basis. The 
quantity of iron now produced in England, exceeds that furnish- 
ed by the rest of the world united, and does not fall short of 
800,000 tons. It has a value even in its raw state of near four mil- 
lions sterling, and is of far greater inti’insic worth, in consequence 
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of the spur which its abundance gives to every other branch of 
industry. 

Bar iron is at the present day principally manufactured from 
the pig. The process originally used for this purpose is called 
refining. The lire in which it is performed is a forge, similar in 
form and character to that employed in blooming. In blooming, 
the iron must be'tcduccd, combines with carbon, and is subsc- 
^ qucntly dccarburetcd ; while in the refining, the latter part of 
* the operation alone remains. In this last process, while the car- 
bon is burning away, the metallic bases of the earths are then oxi- 
dated, combine with oxide of iron, and form a vitreous substance. 
Hence, when it is carefully conducted, by far the greater part of 
the impurities contained in the cast Iron may be removed. Re- 
fined iron, if made from ore of equal purity, is not inferior in 
tenacity to bloomed, and is superior in other respects, being 
more homogeneous, free ficm pins, and more easily treated by 
the smith. As a genend rule, it is also less costly, that is to say, 
the same quantity of charcoal and workmanship will furnish a 
greater quantity of refined iron. It requires, however, a much 
greater capital, and the labour of transporting the coal from the 
greater distances which the increased consumption of a single blast 
furnace and several refineries will demand, may swell the cost 
of that article. A bloomcry fire docs not require more than 2000 
acres of woodland, while a blast furnace will use the charcoal of 
6000. Thus it happens, that it may be more advantageous to 
spread a number of bloomerics over a given district of country, 
than to unite a blast furnace and an equal number of refineries in 
a single place. The celebrated iron of Sweden and Russia is re- 
fined, and our country furnishes iron prepared in the same man- 
ner not inferior in quality. The princij)ie objection to the pro- 
cess is the great expense of the fuel employed, in the successive 
heats to which tlie iron must be exposed in drawing it into bars, 
after the processes of conversion and the separation of impurities 
have been effected. 

As charcoal became scarce in England, it was attempted to 
employ coke in lieu of it, in the refineries. This, however, con- 
stantly failed, in consc(iuencc of the great intensity of the heat, 
by which the pig was melted suddenly instead of being exposed 
to the blast, long enough to burn away the carbon. Reverbera- 
tory furnaces were next tried, and with partial success, but a 
combined j)rocess has finally been introduced which has been 
successful and which is called, from a part of the operation, the 
method oi puddling. 

The manufacture of wrought iron, by means of bituminous 
coal, is executed at three successive processes, and is facilitated 
by very great improvements in the machinery. Where ham- 
'mers are still used, they arc much increased in weight, and 
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driven with greater velocity ; but by far the greater part of the 
operation of drawing the bars is effected by means of rollers. 
The plan of these is in some measure borrowed from the slitting 
mill, in which bar iron is reduced into rods and tliin rolls for 
various uses. These rollers are in sets, composed each of two 
of equal diameter, lying in a horizontal position, and placed one 
vertically above the other. Grooves correspontling to each other 
are cut in the two rollers, between which the heated iron is 
drawn by their revolution, and forced to assume a section that 
just fills up the two grooves. By passing in succession through 
grooves gradually decreasing in size, any form or magnitude 
may be given to the bars ; and the operation is so rapid, that 
the bar may be drawn from the loup at a single heat. 

The first operation to which the pig iron is subjected, con'^ 
sists in melting it in a fire called a finery, similar in form and 
character to tlie bloomcries and refineries of which we have 
spoken, but in which the fuel is coke. The melted metal is 
drawn off by tapping the furnace from beneath, and is cast into 
thin plates. In this way it assumes the characters of the white 
cast iron, which has been described as formed, when the reduction 
of the metal is complete, a form that cannot be given when the 
blast furnace in which it is made is supplied with coke. The 
rapidity of the cooling is increased, by throwing water on the 
surface of the plates. It thus appears, that this operation is 
adopted in order to bring the cast iron into a slate that it may 
often assume when manufactured by charcoal, and which can- 
not be given to it by coke. In conformity with this view of the 
subject, it has been found, that when wrouglit iron is manufac- 
tured by puddling, from American pig jwepared by charcoal, 
this preliminary operation is unnecessary. 

The fine metal, obtained in the manner we have described, is 
next broken into pieces, and subjected to heat in a reverberatory 
furnace. A rapid heat is given at first.to liquefy the iron, and 
is then diminished by means of dampers ; the melted mass is 
violently stirred to expose it to the action of air and heat, by 
which the carbon is burnt away, and a part of the oxides of iron 
and the earthy bases combined and vilrefied ; as the carbon is 
separated, the metol gradually loses its liquidity, and finally 
dries, or assumes the consistence of sand : this shows that the 
carbon is separated, .and the iron has assumed its malleable 
nature. The addition of water aids the oxidation of the several 
substances, and facilitates the process. The heat is again increased, 
and the metal collected under it, and rolled together into par- 
cel# suited to the action of the drawing machinery, and to the 
siz6 of the bar that is to be made ; these are pressed together, 
and ft partial union takes place among their particles. When 
they have attained a white heat, they arc withdrawn in succes- 
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«ion. In some easns, where the number of piuldling furnaces is 
great, they arc immediately carried to the rollers and drawn 
down. But where quality is more regarded than quantity, they 
are first subjected to the action of the hammer, and' finally rolled. 
Tlie latter process lias the advantage of separating more com- 
pletely the vitrcfied oxides, than can be done by rolling alone, 
but it will often require a second heat, which is given in a forge 
fire called the chaffery. When rollers aie used alone, a minute , 
and half is sufficient to form the bar ; and a power of thirty 
horses will roll two hundred tons per week. 

The iron in this state is still of very inferior quality, although 
its external appearance may be good. It is, notwithstanding, 
sometimes thrown into the market, and this has given rise to 
the impression that prevails in this country of the bad quality 
of English rolled iron. It may, however, be used in some 
cases, where it need not bo fashioned by forging ; thus, where 
it requires no more than to he cut into lengths, or where the 
original bars will answer the purpose, its cheapness may recom- 
mend it. Iron for rail-roads is of this quality ; and the punch- 
ing of holes, by which it may be fastened down, is cfiected by 
a simple addition of steel Iceih, at proper distances, to the last 
groove through w-hich it is passed. In this form, ready to lay 
(lown, rail-road iron may be shipped from England at the low 
price of 7/. 10.v. sterling per ton ; and a similar quality in the 
simple bar may probably be afforded at about 7/. We have never 
heard of its being sold so low as is staled In the evidence before 
the Committee of Congress, say 5/. 5s. There was, however, a 
period, when an excess of production, caused by a competition 
between the manufacturers of Wales and Staffordshire, entailed 
ruin on many of them, and their articles were sold far below 
the price of production. The price which we have stated is 
lower than that which has recently been paid in England for 
rail-road iron, and is tliat of some shipped from Liverpool, 1st 
March, 1831, when a considerable fall had taken place. 

In order to render the iron which has undergone this process 
merchantable, it is subjected to the third of the operations whicli 
we have enumerated. For this purpose, the bars arc made from 
three to four inches in breadth, and half an inch in thickness. 
Tlitise arc cut into lengths, proportioned to the weight of the 
bar of finished iron that is to be made, and piled together by 
fours, in a reverberatory furnace, similar in character to the 
puddling furnace. Here they are exposed to a white heat, by 
which the four pieces of each pile are made to adhere ; they 
are then withdrawn, and subjected to rollers simihir lo those 
used after the puddling process, but of more careful workman- 
ship. The cost of fmisliing bar iron in this way, wlicn the pig 
’ is made by Ihc manufacturer himself, as ascertained iqion the 
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spot by Diifrc-noy nnd tic ncaumont^ is, in Wales, 8/. 16.9., in 
Staffordshire, \)L 12, v. The cost of making pig iron in Wales 
is 4/. 7s.j or about iialf that of the finished bar iron, and in Staf- 
fordshire 5/. 5.9. 

The iron prepared by the three processes of which wo have 
spoken, although merchantable, and suited for various common 
purposc.s, is still far from good. We give tfic characters by 
which it is distinguished, from the work of Karsten : — 

« Tlic iron prepared in the Knjjlish manner, appears dense and exempt from 
cracks and flaws. Hut this goodness is only apparent ; the uniform pressure to 
which the bars are subjected at eveiy point, masks tlieir defects. If a piece of 
this kind be taken, that in its fi'acturc appears dense and homogeneous Hnd it 
he heated jn order to be drawn out under a common forge hammer, it dilates 
.and exhibits numerous flaws, that sometimes increase to such a degree, that the 
bar will fall to jiieces under the hummer. It is probable that the cause of this 
phenomenon is due to the scoriae, which, in this mode of working, remain 
mixed in the mass.” 

The translator adds : — 

“ It is not however true, that the Pinglisli method of itself, injures the qua- 
lity of iron, — experience has proved the contrary : it appears that soft irons 
lose their harshness in this operation, and become better for many uses.” 

It may therefore be inferred, that, when llic English mctliod 
is applied to pig iron, that w'ould produce a good wrought metal 
by tlic process with charcoal, it will produce one lliat is equally 
good by means of coal, but that the latter is capable of hiding 
the apparent defects of even tlic worst iron. 

The inferiority of the puddled iron is well understood in 
England, and tlicrcfore when it is to be used for chain cahl(?s 
and anchors, it is again heated, and rolled a third time, its price 
will be then raised to 10'. 10^. Another quality still superior, is 
made by uniting scrajis of the belter qualities that we have men- 
tioned, into lou})s in the puddling furnace, drawing it in tlic 
puddle rolls, hailing or piling, and again rolling. Its cost will 
thus be raised to 12/. Even this is yet inferior to Swedes and 
ilussia iron, which sell in the English market from 13/. to 15/. 
sterling per ton. For particular purposes in the fabrication of 
machinery, charcoal is still used in England, in manufacturing 
a very small quantity of iron, but of very superior quality; this, 
we have recently understood from good authority, is sold as high 
as 22/. j)cr ton. 

Thus it appears that the manufactories of England produce 
five different descriptions of wrought iron, four of which bear a 
lower price, and arc therefore inferior in quality to those of 
Sweden and Russia, and, consequently, to the best American 
iron. No more lhan one of these, and that the lowest in qua- 
lity, is usually shipped to tliis country, and it was the influx of 
this cheap and almost worthless material, which in 1816 and ^17, 
c ompletely prostrated the American manufacture. Under a pro- 
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Icciing duly, it has again revived, but has not reached its former 
level. New capital has been invested in it under this protection, 
and it would be a breach of faith suddenly to withdraw it. Slill 
sound policy would dictate that this protection should not be 
j)er])ctual, provided it can be incontestably proved that it bears 
so hard upon other branches of industry, as to injure the coun- 
try Ihrougli thcifl to a greater extent, than the benefit it derives 
from the manufacture of iron. Ihit this is far from being the • 
case. 'J'he manifest and habitual policy of our government, is to 
derive its revenue indirectly through the custom house, instead 
of seeking it in direct taxation. Wlien these duties descend to a 
level with the minimum expenditure, they cannot be considered 
burtliensomc, because they in fact replace revenues that must be 
drawn from other sources. If, for instance, the iron employed 
in a specific object, appear to cost more than in some other eouii- 
tiy, that oiiject may yet be alforded chea]>er with us, in consc- 
(lueiiee of its maker being free from other burthens, which the 
repeal of the duly on iniii, would throw upon him as a neces- 
sary suhslilulc. If then our furnaces and forges, when a sulli- 
eient ea])ital shall be invested in them under a ]>rotccting duly, 
can afford iron as cheap as it can be im])orlcd from other coun- 
tries, under a minimum of duty, it cannot in truth be said, that 
this raw material will enhance the iiricc of the articles manufac- 
tured from it. Let us see whether there be any reasonable pros- 
])cct that we shall have iron produced in our ov/n country, which 
will compete with foreign iron of equal quality, paying a duty 
of 25 per centum. If this be the case, the j)rolils arising from 
the present protection, must, in a few years, call forth such pro- 
duction as will reduce the price to a proper level. 

The best grey ])ig iron of American manufacture, superior in 
strength, and equal in all other respects to the Scotch, is now sold 
in the New York market at per ton. Good gray iron of the 
usual character, is worth $35 per ton, and there is no question 
that forge pig could he obtained by the manufacturer of bar iron, 
for $25. If it were even to cost §30, it is still cheaper than Staf- 
fordshire iron, far less fit for the purjiose, can be imjiorted. The 
Muirkirk iron, so valuable for the casting of machinery, used 
to cost to import it, at the present rate of duty, $55 and $56. 
The Bennington furnace commenced the competition with it 
at this rate, but has been compelled, aftCr driving the Scotch 
iron from the market, to sell at S45, which is as low as the 
foreign could be imported at a minimum duty. 

Taking the cost of forge pig at ^25, the price of converting 
into bars by charcoal, would be, according to the rbil:iilcl|)hia 
memorial, ^>18, and the ton of wrought iron ought to cost no 
more than S'13- We however believe that this cost is lar uiulcr- 
■ rated, and that even by the aid of rollers in a jiart id* the pro- 
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CC8S, iron of the best quality could not be produced under jii50. 
This is as cheap as merchantable English paddled iron can be 
imported^ paying 25 per cent. duty. But, even if the pig cost 
035, and the wrought iron, 060, it is still cheaper than the 
English iron, worth in that market 10/. 10s. can be imported; 
and the latter is the cheapest which can be obtained in that coun- 
try, suitable for the manufacture of anchors and chain-cables. 
At the present moment, however, iron cannot be produced so 
cheaply, for the forges and furnaces may be considered as in a 
great measure new, and undergoing all the difficulties of new 
establishments. Capital above all is wanting, from a want of 
confidence in the success of the enterprize, growing out of a 
fear of the repeal of the duty, and the recollection of the former 
catastrophe ; and even credit, so essential where caj)ital is defi- 
cient, is at a low ebb. Hence, if jjrofit be made, it rather centers 
in the capitalist who makes the advances, than in the maker. 
Thus we have known iron in the bloom, sold at 045 per ton ; 
and, when finished for the market by rolling, bring 0100. The 
latter jirice, however, could not long be maintained, and has 
descended to 075 and 0*sO, which still leaves the greater part 
of the profit to the cajiitalist. 

But we are of opinion, that the manufacture of iron by char- 
coal is not that to wliich our country sliould look for its final suj)- 
ply. It is at best a precarious resource, and its production must 
diminish with the advance of agriculture, and the consequent de- 
mand, while every increase in the price of land must raise the cost. 
It is then to a total change in the seat and mode of manufacture, 
that we are to bo hereafter beholden for the supjily of this first ne- 
cessary of civilized life, A change will first take jdace in the sites 
of the two branches; pig iron will continue to be manufactured by 
charcoal, and the bar converted by coal. For this the great coal 
field of Pennsylvania will aflbrd the earliest facilities. No doubt 
can be entertained that the more freely burning varieties of an- 
thracite will work well in the puddling furnace, as they have 
been successfully employed in the rolling and slitting of bar iron. 
"When the same species of coal is mixed with charcoal in the 
blast furnace, it produces excellent forge pig, and thus the two 
species of fuel may be advantageously iiniled, although the coal 
alone will not answer the purpose. The value of this coal in the 
mine and the cost upraising it, is as yet less than that of bitu- 
minous coal in any part of Europe, and thus we cannot avoid 
concluding that when it shall be brought into use, our manufac- 
turers might compete with the English even if unprotected by 
duty. Our fields of bituminous coal are yet too distant from 
dense population, and too far removed from easy communication, 
to be looked to at present, hut unless modes be invented by 
which the aiilhrucite coal can be used without mixture in the 
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blast furnace, these will become the ultimate scats of the manu- 
facturing industry of the United States. 

But for reducing the price of iron, by competition within our 
country, to a level with that of other countries, capital is required, 
and to divert it to this purpose, the capitalist must feel assured 
that he shall derive a certain profit from its investment, and that 
he shall be subjected to no fluctuations in price and still more in 
demand, from a vacillating course in the government. The es-' 
tablishmcnt of works so perfect as to compete in their manipu- 
lations with the English, is a serious business, and till they be 
established in numbers, we must be dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for no small proportion of the important article of iron 
that we consume. A forge for manufacturing puddled iron can- 
not be profitable unless its machinery be kept in regular employ, 
for the cost of that will be the same in all cases. This constant 
employment cannot be given by fewer than eighteen reverbera- 
tory furnaces, and the first cost of the works will not be less than 
jS 100,000, of w'hich the machinery alone costs {850,000. To 
su])ply an establishment of this magnitude with pig, would em- 
ploy three blast furnaces working with coke, or six with char- 
coal, the cost of which would reach at least $$ 120,000. The 
value of the manufactured article would not fall short of a mil- 
lion of dollars, and would require to carry it on a floating capital 
of not less than $ 250,000. Thus it apj)cars that a system of 
works for the manufacture of iron, which sliould compete to ad- 
vantage with those of England, would find employment for a capi- 
tal of half a million of dollars, even with the advantage of credit, 
and the ready conversion of its securities into cash through the 
hanks. So long, then, as the polic}" of our government is unset- 
tled, we can hardly expect that so vast an operation can be un- 
derlaken cither by individual or by corporate funds. A division 
of the business has been indeed attcmj)ted; there is more than 
one iHuldliiig forge in the United Stat(*s that relics upon the 
purcliase of |)ig for its supjdy. These unquestionably do a fair 
and profitable business, but do not act to the same advantage as 
they would were the two branches of the manufacture united. 
The chief difficulty under which they labour is, that they must 
consult, in their location, convenience in the supply of the raw 
iiiau'rial, and must therefore neglect what would in the abstract 
be the most important consideration, tlie Supply of fuel. Thus, 
at least one of tlic puddling forges of wdiich we have spoken, is 
compelled to use imported fuel, and none are situated w’here 
alone the nation could derive essential benefit from them, imme- 
diately over a rich bed of coal. 

It is not. prcLeiidcd to maintain that the presi-nt duties on iron 
arc not too higli in general for a permanent rale, and il»*'»t the 
'distribution of their rates is not injudicious. All that vve would 
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contend for is, that llicrc shall be no sudden change in the prin- 
ciple, by which a valualjlc branch of industry would be at once 
destroyed beyond the possibility of rc-cstablishmcnl. We have 
been able to discover no argument in the blacksmith^s petition, 
or in the report of the majority of the committee of the Senate, 
in favour of an entire repeal of duty on raw iron, that docs not 
apply equally to the articles manufactured from it; and we pre- 
siiino that those useful and respectable mechanics would think 
their jn’inciplcs carried a step loo far, should they he made to 
hear upon the fabrics of their own industry. Wc are willing, in 
addition, at once to admit that where the scale has been founded 
upon imj)roper principles, it ought to be instantly changed. 

To attain the first object, as wc jircsumc it will not be con- 
tended that iron shall ever he imported free of duty, while the 
nation needs a revenue to meet its eurrent e\i)onditure, let a mi- 
nimum be fixed beyond which it shall not descend, and which 
will, cvidentl}’, wlicn correctly vicw-cd, place our consumers of 
iron on an eciual fooling wdlh those w’ho pay direct taxes in other 
countries; to this minimum, after a certain definite period, let 
the duty he gradually and almost insensibly reduced. Li^ss than 
twenty-five years would probably be insufficient to effect this 
without incurring a wanton wMStc of property. We arc aware, 
indeed that our national legislature can perform no act which its 
isuccessors may not annul, hut a hearty concurrence on the jiart 
of Mr. Dickerson and INlr. Ilayne, rejircsenting, as they do, the 
two great opposing interests in this question, would be a pledge 
that might he acted ujion by capitalists. The expediency of 
investment would then become a suliject of strict calculation, and 
W'c do not fear the result. 

As to the injudicious adjustment of the scale, the higher rates 
of duties fall ujion art iclcs, which under present circumstanecs arc 
not caj)ab]c of being protected, except by actual prohibition. 
These are the small forms of rod and round iron, lioops and 
sheets. The introduction of the joint operations of j)uddling and 
rolling, has altog(;tlier changed the manner of manufacturing 
these in Euroj)e; they arc now, with the exception of sheets, 
made directly from the j)ig, by as ftnv oj)erations as common 
bars; our (»wn puddling forges are ado])ting the same method, 
and so soon as they are capable of suj)plying tlie market, must 
drive out the articles’ of these dcscri])tioiis, made by those who 
use merchantable bar iron, and roll it down or slit it. The 
slitting and roMing mills Avhich arc conducted on this last princi- 
ple, are llierefurc beyond the reach of support. The inequality 
in the duly loo, is more than tlie cost of performing the addi- 
tional operation upon Ihe bar, and is hence rather injurious than 
otherwise, to IIk* interest oJ ihejiruducers of the raw iron, while 
»l hears with great severily upon those consumers who arc them- 
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selves manufacturers of hardware. The duty upon these arti- 
cles should then l)c ad justed so as to bear the proportion to that 
upon bar iron, which their values do in the foreign market whence 
they are derived. 

On the other hand, there are certain articles, of which the 
price of the raw material, whether cast or bar iron, forms the 
chief value, and which arc actually convertible to the same pur- 
poses with their base. On these, there can be no question, that* 
every consideration of policy and justice requires that the duty 
should be. raised. Several articles of this description are enu- 
merated by the Philadelphia memorialists, where the fabric is of 
wrought iron; and it is obvious that tlicrc are others, made at a 
blast furnace from the metal at its first reduction, which might be 
used as a substance for pig. Such articles, however, cannot be 
numerous ; for iron is, after all, a material of such low price, 
that it can be hardly wrought into any important species of 
goods, in wliich the value of the workmanshi]) will not exceed 
the cost of the raw article. The ad valornin duty must, there- 
fore, ill most cases, be an efficient protection, both to the maker 
of iron and the manufacturer of hardware. Wlierc however it 
is not, an easy principle will rcsiorc the iiToguIarity ; for it is 
only neccssaiy to collect the duties by weight, and affix to them 
the same rates which the raw iron jiays. 

The plan wc have proposed, of continuing llie present duty 
for a limited time, is consistent with the policy of all civilized 
nations, who do not hesitate to grant inono])olics for definite 
periods to tlic inventers of new processes in the arts, and most 
of whom give equal encouragement to those who merely intro- 
duce them. Our government, indeed, has never adopted tlic 
latter princijile, hut it may well he questioned whether it have 
not in this way prevented the introduction of many iniportanl 
branches of manufacture. The former lias been aclojitcd in its 
full extent, and its utility is unquestioned. If, tlien, it he sound 
and highly profdahle jioiicy, to grant a monopoly to indiv'iduals 
for limited jieriods, thereby excluding our own citizens from 
advantages which in most cases lie open to foreign countries, much 
more will it he politic and profitable, to protect a whole class of 
our own artificers from external competition for a similar period, 
leaving the price to he lessened by the competition that security, 
from a change of system, will infallibly create. The usual limit 
of a patent right having been found efficient in drawing foriJi 
inventive talent, an equal duration of protecting duty might he 
depended upon as sufficient to induce the investment of cajiital 
ih a business whose processes arc understood, and in relation to 
which strict calculations can be made. Hut these protccling 
duties must not suddenly cease ; for if they do, a sjiirii of sj)ccu- 
“^ation, both on our part and on that of foreign nierchaiilf^. would 
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infallibly throw into the market an excess of the article from 
abroad; and although the importer might not be exempted 
wholly from the ruinous consequence of the over trade, infalli- 
ble destruction would visit our own estahlislimenls. Such was 
tVie case \n ISlCi and 1817. The losses on the iron trade were 
not confined to our own manufacturers, but visited the importers, 
whether British or American, and reached in their remote con- 
‘sequcnccs, but with diminished effect, the forges and furnaces 
of England. The latter were, however, protected by the whole 
capital of the merchant, which was annihilated before the ruin 
could reach them, while the American establishments were 
directly exposed to it. The adventurous spirit of British com- 
merce, in fact, produced on this occasion an effect similar to 
that which the people of the continent have erroneously ascribed 
to the government of that country. New markets are no sooner 
opened, than lojids of British fabrics are thrown in, and neces- 
sarily sacrificed ; those who see no more than their own domes- 
tic misfortunes, naturally ascribe to the policy of the nation, 
what is in fact the misjudged enterprise of rash individuals. The 
effect has, however, been in many cases the same, as if the act 
had been the result of a deliberate national system ; for the 
foreign industry has been often prostrated, while the capital of 
the British has enabled it to bear the momentary shock, and 
then to replace its losses by the undivided enjoyment of the dis- 
puted market. 

Having proposed that the duty on imported iron, after remain- 
ing for a limited period at its present rate, shoiihl thereafter be 
gradually reduced to a minimum, it remains that wc should 
examine at what rale this minimum should be fixed. This wc 
conceive may be adjusted merely as a question of revenue. Raw 
iron being a material of great weight, in proportion to its value, 
cannot be smuggled ; it will therefore bear, among all articles, 
nearly the liighest rare of impost, in proportion to its cost. 
This rale of duty should be calculated upon the higher qualities 
of wrought and bar iron, and be applied equally to all the dif- 
ferent shades of each article. For a wise policy would dictate 
that the import of the inferior sorts should be more impeded 
than that of the best descriptions. This is analagous to the 35 ^ 8 - 
tem at present sanctioned by law, and is dictated by sound 
views. Fixing then the minimum duty at about twenty-five 
per cent, on tlic value of the better qualities of the two varie- 
ties of raw iron, it will amount to about seven and a half dollars 
on the pig, and fifteen dollars on the bar. To this limit we 
believe that the duty may ))C finally reduced, without causing 
injury to our own trade, provided the present duties remain in 
force for fourteen years, and be then gradually lessened to this 
assumed minimum. 
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It will be seen, that our views neither go the whole length of 
those of the sticklers for either system, the tariff or the anti- 
tariffy — and we fear, that, at the moment, they will be equally 
objectionable to the advocates of both. Wc however cannot but 
believe, that they arc founded upon sound and just principles. 
We give the fullest meed of praise to that policy which has 
recalled into existence by a protecting duty, the most important 
of manufactures, because the basis of all Ihe rest. But, we can- • 
not see that it would be judicious to continue this duty, after it 
shall have produced its whole vivifying clfect. While, therefore, 
on the one hand, it appears to he no more than a fulfilment of a 
solemn contract, that the manufacture of iron shall be protected, 
we cannot urge that that protection should continue forever ; 
and, in relation to the diminution of duty, wc conceive that it 
ought to be gradual, and not sudden. Modified in conformity 
with such principles, wc conceive that a ‘‘ judicious tariflP’ 
might be rendered popular in all parts of the itnion. 

In the northern and eastern states, the tariff policy has no oppo- 
nents, except in the merchants engaged in foreign commerce; in 
the western States, the opinion in favour of the present system, is 
almost unanimous. The southern states, and a portion of the mer- 
cantile interest of the north, are alone in direct opposition to pro- 
tecting duties. The agricultural interest of the north and west, 
seeing and feeling directly the benefits wliich the establishment 
of manufactures confers upon it, has given what is called the 
American system, — which is in principle, if it err occasion- 
ally in detail, the sound and true jiolicy of the nation — its full 
and undivided support. We cannot but hope to see the day 
arrive, when the mist raised by designing politicians, and soi 
disant economists, shall be dissipated, and when the southern 
states will see that they are not merely indirectly, but as directly 
benefited by the creation of manufacturing industry in the north- 
ern districts of the Union, as they have been by that part of the 
system which has secured them a complete monojioly of the 
home market for their own products. Of all the states of the 
Union, Louisiana has derived the most immediate and import- 
ant advantages from protecting duties, but they have also been 
shared by her neighbours; and we cannot hesitate to conclude, 
that, next to Louisiana, South Carolina has been most benefited. 
The cotton of India, which would have been preferred, from its 
low price, for the manufacture of the coarse articles with which 
our factories have in all cases commenced their business, is in 
fact prohibited ; the creation of the growth of sugar has occu- 
■ pied land and capital, which, if applied to the culture of cotton, 
must have driven the whole upland staple from the markets of 
the world; and, more than all, a growing domestic demand has 
arisen, which foreign interference cannot controul or diminish. In 
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return for Buch advantages, it might fairly have been expected 
that some burthen would fall upon the southern states, and 
no doubt it might appear to be capable of plausible proof, that 
a portion of the increased duties amounted to an actual tax. 
But this appearance on which so much stress has been laid, is 
only upon paper, and does not exist in reality, for we believe 
that they may be challenged, and must fail if tliey attempt, to 
•prove that the cost of the production of any one staple has been 
in the slightest degree increased. We believe that it has, on the 
contrary, diminished. It would lead us too far to show how this 
has been the natural result : w’c appeal therefore to the fact alone. 

And so in respect to tlie clamour wliich it has been attempted 
to excite among importing merchants, we might appeal to the 
growing prosperity of that interest, as a proof that the clamour 
lias no foundation. We liowever believe that the obvious cause 
lies, in the latter instance, upon the surface, and exists in the 
plan of credit duties, the wise conception of tlie illustrious Hamil- 
ton, by which, so long as the limit at which smuggling would bo 
profitable, or consumption diminished, is not reached, every 
addition of duty increases the effective capital, and adds to the 
nett profits of the importer. In illustration of this view of 
the subject, we may cite the well-established fact, that most of 
the great mercantile fortunes of our commercial cities, have 
owed their more important increase to the judicious em])loy- 
ment of the capital, thus in effect loaned by the govcrnmcnl 
without interest. 

To use the words of the majority of the Committee of the 
Senate of the United States, quoted at the head of this article ; 

“ Of all tlie metals, iron contributes most to the wealth, tlje comfort, and the 
improvement of society. It enters most largely into tlie consiimplion of all ranks 
anil constitutions of men. It furnishes the meclianic witli his tools, the farmer 
with the implements of his husbandry, the merchant with the means of iilling 
out his ship, and the manufacturer witli llic very instruments of his wealth and 
prosperity.” , 

The wisdom of Europe draws very different conclusions, from 
a similar view of the importance of iron, from those which are 
deduced by the majority of the Committee of the Senate. 

•‘The preparation of iron has become the most essential branch of industry, 
in consc(]uencc of the immediate profit it produces tn the maKlcrs of forges, of 
the general good that society draws from it, and of the advantages it offers to 
governments. No oilier occupies so many arms, produces so active or so con- 
stant a circulation of money, or e.\ercises so direct an influence on tlie riches of 
the state and the case of the people. It is therefore the jiarlicular interest of 
eveiy government to fa\our it, to sustain it by the most cflicacious measures, and 
to cany it to the highest degree of prosperity.” Kardat^^ivlrifduciion.) 

The measures proposed for this purpose, include bounties, 
the advance of capital, and the prohibition of foreign iron. Such 
is the uniform practice of by far the greater part of the nations 
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of Europe. The governments receive the most advantageous re- 
turns for such protection, 

‘*In the imposts of all kinds, that it derives directly or indirectly from the es- 
tablishments themselves, the workmen employed, and the numerous personml 
whose existence is linked to that of the manufacture of iron. But that wliich oug^ht 
most particularly to fix the attention of government, consists in the precious ad- 
I’antages which ar^ derived from it by raral economy, by other branches of 
industiy, and which it affords fur internal security and external defence.” Kiirsien, 

It has been seen, that we cannot consider lhat measures of such* 
extent arc required in our own country. Still, were we, as all 
Kuropcan nations arc, in direct contact with rival or hostile 
powers, their necessity would be imperative. 


Airr. V. — ThcSiamcftc Twins. ^ Salt rival Talc of the Times, 

with other Poems, by the Jlulhor of Pelham, fyc. J. & J. 

llarjier: New- York: pp. 308. 

This production furnishes one of the most remarkable instances 
to be found in tlie history of literature, of the wide difference 
between notoriety and merit. No work ever came from the press 
whose anticipated excellence was more loudly proclaimed, and 
none, we arc persuaded, ever more disa])pointed high-wrought 
expectation. That the author of Pelham was about to favour "the 
Avorld with a great jioetical production of a satirical character, 
was announced in the different periodical works, with all that 
elation and jioinposity wliich indicated the assurance that some 
imiiortant addition to the poetical literature of England, was 
about to take place. l*rophetic eulogy was strained to the utter- 
most. Public anxiety for the appearance of the mighty work, 
became all that the booksellers could wish. Every one was not 
only eager fo read, but prejjared to adniirc, and impatient to praise 
—for the fashion of praising this author, whether lie wrote well or 
ill, had set in ; and who in this age of polite pretensions, would 
dare to be unfashionable? 

Nor has the attentive author himself been deficient on this oc- 
casion, 111 the fatherly duty of bespeaking public opinion in fa- 
vour of his offspring. In a preface remiykablc for that startling 
species of modesty by which a man becomes the trumpeter of 
his own greatness, he predicts that, if not immediately, at least 
in eight or ten years hence, his wo ’ks will make such an im- 
pression, as to occasion a revolution in the poetical taste of man- 
kind, and become the model of a now school in the “^Divine 
Art.’^ The confidential puffers to whom the idea was imparted, 
in despite of whatever doubts they might entertain on the sub- 
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ject, scrupled not to give publicity to the prediction. A work 
destined to such an illustrious career, could not fail to be en- 
dowed with an exalted and overpowering excellence of some 
kind, and also of a kind different altogether from any that had 
•hitherto given satisfaction to the readers of poetry. The poetical 
tastes and habits of our nature were, in fact, to be entirely 
changed by the influence of this mighty satirt. No wonder, 
therefore, that curiosity respecting the work was sufficiently 
awakened to occasion for it a large demand on its first appear- 
ance. 

Many of the conductors of the periodical press, who gave 
publicity to this exaggerated strain of praise, were, no doubt, 
sceptical as to its being altogether merited, and must have 
acted from motives either of interest or of courtesy. \ct there 
may have been some who believed in the possibility of the won- 
ders which were predicted. Indeed, in this strange age, when 
miracles are scarcely to be accounted wonders — when ships arc 
propelled without wind, and carriages without horses — when 
schoolboys and journeymen printers overturn governments and 
make and unmake kings with almost as much facility as the ma- 
nager of a play-house casts the character of a drama ; what ex- 
traordinary things may not with propriety be credited ? Even 
philosophy may now, without reproach, believe in absurdity ; 
and thoughtless paragraphists, without being laughed at, may 
be permitted to suppose that an adventurous rhymester may speak 
truth, when he asserts that he is about to revolutionize the prin- 
ciples of poetical taste and composition ! 

When mulation is the order of the day, why may not human 
nature itself be changed? When all physical obstructions to lo- 
comotion, and all impediments to the march of mind, arc yield- 
ing to the ingenuity and activity of man, why may not his own 
natural feelings and dispositions also yield, and become changed ? 
But hold — the author of this Siamese satjre has discovered that 
they have already changed ! Not merely have the opinions and 
pursuits of society taken a new direction, and the habits and views 
of the present, become diflerent from those of the past generation 
— this would be readily admitted — but a much more important 
alteration in the constitution of man, he affirms, has taken ])lace. 
It is not only the condition^ but the nature of the species that 
he asserts 1o be changeej. With the last generation, all the old 
impulses of the heart — all susceptibility of love or hatred, friend- 
ship or enmity, pity or revenge — all feelings of pride, avarice, 
ambition, or love of fame — all emotions of joy, grief, anger, re- 
morse — ^all generosity, charity, desire of happiness, and self- 
preservation — all, all arc j»assed away ! 

‘‘Has not a new generation,” our author asks, in his odd and 
hardly intelligible preface, “arisen? Has not a new impetus 
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been given to the age ? Do not neta feelings require to be ex- 
pressed ? and are there not new readers to be propitiated, who 
sliariijg Imt in a feehh degree the former enthusiasm^ will 
turn, not with languid attention, to the claims of fresh aspirants.’’ 

These arc some of the changes wdiicli have brought about, as 
he imagines — the circumstances that call for the new and *‘^ lcss 
enthusiastic” school of poetry, which, founded by him, is to 
secure the admiration of at least part of the present, and the* 
Avliole of the ensuing generation. ])cet,” he says, ^*who 

as|)ires to rcpulaliun, must be adapted to the coming age, not 
rooted to tliat whicli is already gliding away.” lie admits that 
‘UJie worn out sentiments, the aflectations and the w’cakncsscs 
of our departed bards, may, by the edder ])art of the commu- 
nity, be still considered components of a deep philosophy, or the 
signs of a superior mind.” lint, for this unfortunate circumstance, 
wiiich militates so much against the immediate success of his 
new school, lie consoles liimself with the persuasion that ^^the 
young have formed a nobler estimate of life, ajid a habit of rea- 
soning, at once founded upon a hoiiielier sense, and yet aspiring 
to more elevated concUiMons.” 

AVhat this, as well as many oth.er equally awkward sentences 
in this j)resimiptuous ])rcfacc, exactly means, it is not easy to 
say. Our sons, on wliosc admiration of his poetry, Mr. liulwer 
depends for the success (»f his iiew’ system, are, in order to qua- 
lify theniselves for relishing its beauties, to form a nobler esti- 
mate than we entertain of life, wdiile their habits of reasoning 
are to he founded on a homelier sense ; and yet, homely as they 
are to he in their reasoning, they are to aspire to more clex^ated 
conclusions ! If, indeed, such inconsistencies arc to character- 
ize our sons ; if their intellects are to be so utterly confused and 
l)erj)lcxed as is here predicted, they may possibly become admi- 
rers of the new school, of which the redoubtable satire before 
us is to be the origin. Hut wc liojie better things of our ])oste- 
rity. We cannot think that their natural feelings will vary so 
very far from our own, as to induce them to prefer insipid ver- 
bosity and unintelligible doggerel, to the animating strains of 
genuine i)uetry, or the sprightly wit and stinging ridicule of 
triu' satire, 

Since tlie work wliich Avas to perform such miracles has ap- 
peared, and iias been found so egregiously to disappoint expect- 
ation, why do those who pufl'cd it on trust, still continue to 
i*xlc)l it? 'I'he expression of their favourable anticipations might 
be excused ; for tlu\v may have believed all tliat they asserted. 
Jiut their eyes must now he open. 'Flic most prejndieed, on 
perusing tlie work, must he convinced of its imbecility as a 
satire., and its insipidity as a poem. Wliy, then, persist in error? 
‘‘Complaisance to the prevailing fashion, and a desire to swim 
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with the current, may be the feelings which generally prompt 
to such conduct. Uut they arc poor apologies for wilfully deceiv- 
ing the public, in a matter so essential to the interests of poeti- 
cal literature. The critic who knowingly recommends an unde- 
serving poem, ought to be aware that he is contributing to destroy 
the ])ublic confidence in all new poetry; for when men find tliat 
tame and uninteresting works arc so freely recommended, they 
very naturally conclude that the times produce none others 
worthy of recommendation. 

AVe should think, indeed, that experience had, by this time, 
taught the world the little reliance wliich ought to be placed 
generally on contemporary criticism, ])arlicalarly that descrip- 
tion of it usually found In newspapers. Jlut the wide tliflusion of 
this species of ])eriodical work, gives them an influence which 
no experience, however ])alpablc,of their erroneous judgments in 
literary mailers, has yet Imhmi able to counteract.. The juiblic, 
in truth, has hitherto had its attention but little drawn towards 
this subject. The fate of a lu^w book seems to be a matter so 
uninteresting to any but tlu' author and the j)ublishcr, that whe- 
ther editors speak of it favourably or unfavourably, or pass over 
it with entire neglect, is considered of no importance. It is for- 
gotten that good literature forms the chief and most permanent 
glory of a country ; that its prosperity is, therefore, of much 
national value, and ought, for the jiublic benefit, to be assidu- 
ously promoted. But the chance of good literature being pro- 
perly encouraged, will be ever extremely small, so long as 
v/orthless productions arc forced into even temporary eclat, by 
those ready and often glowing commendations of careless edit- 
ors, which must always, more or less, give direction to public 
patronage. 

There is an erroneous opinion, unfortunately too prevalent 
among all classes, that no book can become generally noticed 
and much praised in the periodical works, but in consequence 
of its merit. To those who hold this opinion, the system of 
reverberating praise from one journal to another, must be 
unknown. In this country this system is, at present, carried to 
a great extent. It is chiefly produced by indolence or want of 
leisure, i)revcnting our editors from carefully reading and judg- 
ing for themselves, aided by a desire \vhich actuates many of 
them to be thought fashionable in their opinions. The literary 
idol of the day is generally set uji in the English metropolis. 
Of course, the fashion of worshi])ping him commences there. 
Wc soon hear of him on this side of the ocean. We wait not 
to examine whether he be entitled to homage. Wc take that for 
granted, since wc are told that he is considered so in London. 
With slavish obsequiousness, we hasten to follow the capricious 
example of the great metropolis, and shout paeans for the fash- 
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ionable idol, with as much zeal as if wc really discerned in his 
works merit suflicicnlly exalted to entitle Iiim to such applause, 
although the probability is, that, while wc arc bestowing it, wc 
have scarcely glanced over his productions. 

Now all this is, on our parts, exceedingly ridiculous and irra- 
tional. It not only exposes our servility, but it betrays our igno- 
rance of many' of the temporary excitements in favour of cer- 
tain authors and their works, which take place in London. It. 
shows that we are not aware of the fact, that, in the majority 
of cases, the rage for a new booh, is owing to circumstances not 
at all connected with its merit. An influential and enterprising 
publisher, — a striking or a popular subject, — a sounding title, — 
a bold, — a wealthy or an eccentric author, — and, above all, a 
continued scries of well-managed pufls, invariably do much 
more towards making a new book fashionable, than any excel- 
lence it may j)()sscss; and the inducement to purchase it is more 
frequently the knowledge that it is fashionable, than the con- 
viction that it is good, lienee, it is to their title-j)ages, rather 
than to their nature or quality, that new books arc mostly 
indebted for their immediate success. Their permanent success 
— that is, their enduring fame —is another matter. Merit, and 
merit only, can secure that; for it is the result of the cool and 
deliberate approbation which is awarded by the judgment of 
mankind, when the adventitious circumstances which first excited 
allenlion towards the book, have jiassed away, and can ope- 
rate no longer on curiosity. The history of literature amply 
proves this. Books have often had, for a time, great mercantile 
value, and been liighly profitable to tlic booksellers, that have 
been utterly worthless in a litcrarj' point of view. Of this fact 
the book-dealers are so well aware, that, rather than risk the 
expense of publishing the most beautiful com])osition of an 
unknown aullior, they will pay largely for manuscri])fs of the 
merest tiash, from l!ie pen of one to whom some lucky iic.cident 
has already drawn ijublic atleiition. Many of our well-meaning 
cchocrs of ibc London ])uirs of new I)ooks, iim certainly ignorant 
of this circumstance, or they would not lend tlieir aid to give circu- 
lation aiul temporary re])ute to miicli of tlie vile literature, which, 
under the names of novels, poems, travels, &c. the press of 
London has so largely poured forth, during the last eight or ten 
years, to tlic great deterioration not only of the lit(‘rary taste, 
hut of tli(‘ manners and morals of the age. 

It is indeed a sad mistake to suppose, that nothing hut the 
literary oxcelJencc of a new book, renders it saleable. Vet it is 
a mistake so very general, that tb»i booksellers find that the 
most elfectual mode of recomineoding a new work, is, lo allege 
that it A’e//.v nipidly. Wiio {lo(‘S not know, u ben .• l)ook with 
tlu? reputation of being in great deinand, ^'oinr'< ao nngst. us, lb*’- 
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eagerness with which it is sought after? No matter how dull 
it may bo, wliilc it is considered saleable, it is perused with 
dcliglit. A lliousand beauties arc discovered in it, which 
cool and unj)rc|)ossessed judgment could never discern; and, 
as to faults, although they should stare the deluded reader in 
the face, as thickly and visibly as trees in a forest, he will doubt 
the accuracy of his own sensations, rather than admit that he 
.perceives them. Such, over weak minds, is the magic influence 
of a fashionable name, — nay, such is the influence, when the 
name is only supposed to be fashionable. 

That the work before us would sell wcdl, at least for a season. 
Jet its poetry be ever so bad, w’as to be expect ed;* from the cir- 
cumstances under wliich it appeared. Its publishers, Colburn 
and Hentlcy, are now the most fashionable in London, and arc 
considered to j)0ssess more influence over the periodical works, 
than even the magnificent ]\lurra\'; its author is a man of bus- 
tle, boldness, and notoriety, who has acquired considerable repute 
as the writer of three or four novels, which got into extensive 
circulation by professing, however untruly, to give genuine and 
unsparing delineations of fashionable life. To speak techni- 
cally, his name tons np; and, by the aid of this lucky eleva- 
tion, his active publislicrs could not fail to dispose of an edition 
or two of his satire, in despite of its worthlessness as a literary 
performance. 

We have thus, we imagine, satisfactorily shown that it is pos- 
sible for a work to be, for a time, noted, saleable and fashion- 
able, without possessing any great share of literary merit. We 
may, therefore, be allowed to deny, that the present demand for 
this poem, which, we believe, will be of but brief continuance, 
is any evidence of its deserving that unlimited homage which 
its author claims for it. That it will ever cficct the great poeti- 
cal revolution which he so modestly anticipates, we imagine 
that, by this time, few arc more inclined to believe, than our- 
selves. From its appearance, therefore, we feel no alarm for the 
stability of that rcj)utation which our favourite bards have 
gained by those immortal works, to whose nohle and animating 
strains, tlio hearts of millions have so often responded ! 

Jlut, it is time that, we should enter into some examination oi 
the character of this work, and show our reasons for the dls- 
approbalion of it as a poem and a satire, which we have so freely 
expressed. 

' It will be admitted, w'C presume, that, when an author does 
not succecMl in accomplishing his design, his work is a failure. 
The design of the autlior of this poem was, as we arc informed 
by the title-page, to write .i satire. Has he done so? 'rhosc who 
are loudest in eommendation of the poem, have acknowledged 
its satirical iiortions to be feeble, and without point. Hut they" 
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contend that it contains a sufficiency of good poetry of another 
description, to atone for this defect. We confess that we have 
not been fortunate enough, after a careful perusal, to discover 
this redeeming poetry. Whether it be of the sentimental, 
descriptive, or ethical species, we therefore cannot tell. Per- 
haps it is an ingenious mingling of them in one mass, in which 
the beauties of* each, conceal those of the others from view? If 
BO, how many disinterested readers will submit to the trouble 
of extricating them from the confusion in which they lie, so as 
to see them distincllvj and become fully aware of their latent 
sjdendour? We attempted, as in duty bound, to hunt for tliesc 
gems. We discovered a few that sparkled a little, — but they 

.^werc indeed so few, and their liislre so faint, that wc could not 
consider them worth the labour of exploring one moiety of the 
abundance of rubbish in which they are buried. We believe 
tliat the geiieralily of readers will he efpially disappointed ; and 
that lh(i book will be almost invariably laid down with a feeling 
that it is tedious, awkward, and dull, — in short, in respect to 
its poetical as well as its satirical character, a failure without 
redemption. 

lJut the author calls it a satire. It is therefore as a satire, that 
it ought to be judged. In our opinion, it is no more a satire than 
a sermon; nay, wc have read sermons in which the satiric 
thong is wielded with much more effect against wickedness 
and folly, than in this production. Wc need not enter into a 
])hilological explanation of the term satire, — the word is com- 
mon enough, and wc presume that every reader wdio under- 
stands plain English, knows its meaning. To render vice dis- 
gusting, and folly ridiculous, is the legitimate office of the satir- 
ist. Sarcasm and wit arc his most usual and effectual wcapons. 
Kidiculc and reprobation arc also used; the former when 
the intention is to excite derision, and the latter when the 
arousing of indignation is the object. The great aim of the 
satirist ought always to 1)C the reformation of depraved morals, 
corru])t institutions, absurd customs, or oflensivc^ manners. The 
cotemporary prevalence of such, is wliat excites his indignation, 
or provokes liis ridicule; and, if he possesses power ami dexte- 
rity to apply the lash, he performs a real service to society, and 
awiuires a deserved and enviable name among the useful and 
agreeable writers of the day. • 

Has Mr. Pulwer applied the lash in this manner? Against 
what vice docs he awaken the indignation of his readers, or 
what folly does lie expose to their contempt? Wc ask for informa- 

• tion, for wc have not, with our best efforts, been able ourselves to 
make the discovery. It is true, that, in the perusal of his work, 
wc met with some awkward attempts to be witty at th(‘ expense 

* of Basil Hall, the. Duke, of Wellington, Thomas Moore, Joseph 
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Hume, and two or three others of the conspicuous characters of 
the times. Hut, if satire never launches keener arrows against 
these men, than are to be found in this book, we fear that, what- 
ever may be their faults or foibles, no dread of her power will 
induce them to reform. The only feelings they can experience 
from the harmless missiles of Mr. Bulwer, are pity for his 
vanity, and contempt for his weakness. 

• TJicre is but one passage in this long poem which contains 
upwards of eight thousand lines, that deserves to bo called sati- 
rical. It is in relation to the missionary Hodges. In this somo 
tolerable hits are made at the union of selfishness and prejudice 
which too frequently characterize the religious missionaries of 
all sects, who are employed by the zeal of tlic wealthy and pious 
at home, to convert to Cliristianity the heathen inhabitants of 
foreign countries, '.rhe missionary in question, who is the only 
character in the work drawn with any power of dramatic con- 
ception, is represented as haranguing the people of Siam on the 
inferiorit)’’ of their institutions to those of England, (in which, 
by the by, neither Americans nor Englishmen will be apt to 
discover much satire,) and threatening, in language as coarse as 
that of the canting Maworm, to reform them, whether they will 
or not, from the evil ways of their ancestors. We shall quote 
part of the passage, and as it is unquestionably the cleverest 
satirical portion of the whole poem, the friends of Mr. Bulwer 
cannot accuse us of doing him injustice by the selection. — 

“ Accordingly our saint one day. 

Into the market look his way. 

Climbed on an empty tub, that o’er 
'I'heir heads he rniglit declaim at ease. 

And to the rout began lo roar 
In wretched Siamese. 

•Brethren ! (for every one’s my fellow, 

'riio’ I am white, and you arc yellow,) 

Ilivllii'cn ! I cartTie from lands afar 
"I’o tell you all — what fools you are ! ^ 

Is slavery, pray, so soft, and glib a tic, 

'J'hat you prefer the chain to liberty ? 

Is Christian faith a melancholy tree, 

'J’liat you will only sow idolatry ? 

Just sec to what good laws can bring lands, 

And hear an outline of old England’s. 

Mow, say if litre a lord should hurt you, 

Arc you made: whole by legal virtue ? 

For ills by battl*ry or detraction. 

Say, can you bring at once your action ^ 

And a! '' the rich not much more sure 
'I'o ga'iii a verdict than the poor ? 

'With us alike the poor or rich, 

Peasant or prince, no matter w'bicli-^ 

Justice to all the law dispenses, 

And all it costs — are tlie expenses ! 

Here if an elephant you slay, 

Your very lives the forfeit pay r 
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Now that *s ft quid pro 7110 — too seri- 
Ous much for beasts mlursc, ferui* 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

These are the thinpfs that best clisting-uish men — 

These make the {glorious boast of Englishmen ! 

More could I tell you were tluTc leisurci 
Eut4 have said enough to please, sure : 

Now then if you llie resolution 
'I'akc for a Hritish constitution, 

A British king, church, commons, peers— 

I’ll be your guide ! dismiss your fears. 

'With PJumpden’s name and memory warm you I 
And, d — n you all — but 1*11 reform you ! 

As for the dogs lliat wont be free, 

We *11 give it them most handsfimcly ; 

To church with scourge and lialler lead ’em, 

And thrash the rascals into freedom.” 

Tills fine sjicccli, it ajijicars, had much the same clFcct on its 
auditors, that wc hclicvc Mr. JhiJwor’s jioeiii will have on nine- 
tenths of liis readers; — it product'll a sensation of disdain for 
the understanding as well as the princijilos of its author. Under 
the influence of this feclinj^, the men of Siam could not forbear 
executing a jiractical joke on t!tc orator. They elevated him in 
a palanquin, raised by means of lal! poles, to a great height 
above their heads ; from which altitude, after parading him in 
mock triumph through the streets of their chief city, they, witfi 
little regard to conseciucuccs, tossed him into the air. The poem 
says — 

•• So high he went, with such celerity, 

It seemed as for some god-like ineril he 
Clarried from earth, like great Alcidcs, 

To Juplter*s ambrosial side is. 

Hut, oil! as maiden speakers break 
Down when their liiglie.st fliglit they lake? 

Ev’n so, (while fearing to be cru.sbed 
Each idler from beneath him dodges), 

Swift, heavj — like an avalanch — rushed 
1 'o earth the astonished form of llodgcs. 

He lay so flat, he lay so still, 

He seemed beyond all farther ill. 

They pinched his side, they shook his head. 

And then they cried, ‘ The man is dead!* 

On this, cachYelt no pleasing chill ; 

For ev’n among the llancockeaiis, 

A gentleman for fun to kill. 

Is mostly jiiinished — in plebeians.. 

They stare — look serious — mutter — cough— 

And then, without delay, sneak oiV; 

Nor at a house for succour knocked, or 
Thought once of sending for the doctor.” 

The twins, Cliang and Ching, remain behind, and taking pity 
on the maltreated missionary, convey him to their father’s liouse, 
which was convenient. Here he is treated with kiiuUiess, and 
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csoon recovers of the contusions and a broken leg^ occasioned by 
his fall. 

A notable scheme now seized the fertile brain of the moncy- 
loving missionary- The /t/sus nalurx which connected the 
bodies of IIjc twins, he conceived would render their exhibition 
profitable in England. lie obtained the consent of their father 
to carry them to Europe, hy stipulating to allow ihcin one-half 
of the earnings of their exhibition. The acquiescence of the 
youths themselves he easily ])rocurcd by inflaming their curi- 
osity to witness the glory and happiness of England, which he 
described in the most glowing terms of national panegyric. 

The twins, however, resolved to consult one of the magicians 
of the country relative to the result of their intended enterprise, 
before they should commit themselves to the care of an absolute 
stranger who was to convey them so far from home. The ac- 
count of this consultation — the tcnqde of the magician — ^liis 
manner of consulting the fates, and the mystical style of his ad- 
dressing the twins, form hy much the most fanciful and readable 
portion of the book, and would certainly entitle the author to 
sonic credit for wild and weird conceptions, were it not for the 
unfortunate circumstance, that the whole is a palpable imitation 
of the celebrated incantation scene in Dcr Freiscliutz- It is also 
infested with the besetting sin of the whole poem, prolixily. 
Mr. Jiulwer too plainly shows in this work, that he is a book- 
maker by jirofession, and if the faculty of hammering a given 
number of ideas into as many words as possible, be a useful 
branch of the craft, it is one in which he has assuredly few com- 
petitors. 

The arrival of Hodges and the twins in London, is at length 
announced in the newspapers, and then begins what the author 
unquestionably intended should be the principal business of the 
poem — namely, the qui:^zing of London life and manners — or to 
use his own phrase, satirizing the limes.' The idea of bringing 
Oriental strangers to Europe in order to exhibit their surprise 
at witnessing customs and manners totally different from those 
of their own country, is rather stale, and the humour of it, if 
there be any humour in it, has been exhausted by much finer 
writers than Mr. lJulwer has as yet shown himself to he. Various 
cssa}Msts, both of France and England, have had recourse to this 
method of exposing tho- vices and absurdities of their respective 
countries. Turkish spies, Persian envoys, and Chin(:se jihiloso- 
])hcrs, have all h«‘*!n brought into reejuisition for this purjiose. 
No novelty, therefore, can he claimed for the employment of our 
Siamese adventurers on such trodden ground. It is, indeerl, 
sufliciently apj»arenl. that the idea of nialdng them .1 vehicle for 
satire upon the English, was suggested by Goldsmith^s Citizen 
of the World. To try his strength with such a writer as 
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Goldsmith, especially in the walks of satire, was at least coura- 
geous on the part of llulwcr ; and if any circumstance could, in 
our estimation, atone for his woful failure, it woyld be the har- 
dihood which induced him to make the attempt. We believe no 
reader ever became wearied of perusing Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World. But how any reader can toil through this Siamese 
production, without becoming exhausted, we own is beyond our 
comprehension. 

In London, the twins meet with various adventures, which, no 
doubt, the author intended should be extremely amusing to the 
reader. To us they appear cxtrcmel}^ jejune and silly. For in- 
stance, l^ady Jersey sends one of them a ticket of admission to 
Al macks, without recollecting to pay tlic same compliment to 
the other. On appearing for entrance, the door-keeper refuses 
to admit him who had been neglected. '^Phis obstacle, of course, 
prevents the other from availing himself of his right to enter. 
Lady Cowper, however, v(*ry soon sets all right by furnishing 
llieiii with another ticket. Now what there is cither facetious or 
satirical in iliis, we confess we cannot conceive. Equally silly 
is the incident of the one brother being seized by a recruiting ser- 
geant wlio liad enlisted him, while the other is arrested by a bai- 
liff' for debt. But as the brothers cannot he separated, they get 
clear, the recruiting officer not daring to carry off* Ching who 
had not enlisted, and the hailiil' being eipiully airraid of the con- 
sequence of imprisoning Chang against whom lie had no writ— 
an old joke. 

Now such bungling inventions appear to us insufferable. 
In the first place, there is no emotion whatever, cither of sur- 
prise, mcrriinenl, or jiity, awakened by the narrative, and in 
tlic next, the occurrences are so contrary to all probability, 
that even poetical license, in its fullest range, will not sanction 
their introduction. The deformity of flic twins would render 
either of them ineJigihle to he enlisted. The bailiflf’s writ might, 
it is true, authorize the arrest of one only; but even that is 
inconsistent with the statement previously made that their earn- 
ings and expenses were all in common. We should suppose, 
therefore, that no creditor would make such an invidious dis- 
tinction between partners so closely connected. These inconsis- 
tencies, however, might be pardoned, if the stories were told 
with sufficient sjirightliness and vigour tb make them interest- 
ing. But when an ill-contrived talc is drowsily told, the reader 
must possess an immense fund of good nature not to scold the 
author in his heart 

We shall pass over the rest of these dull adventures, which 
rebuke no vice, and satirize no folly, and shall give a very brief 
.outline of the remainder of the pocir.. The brothers, unlike 

VOL. IX. — NO. 18. 51 
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the real twins from whom the title of the poem is borrowed, 
are represented as of entirely different characters. Changes dis- 
position is grave, contemplative, and sentimental, while Ching 
is light-hearted, gay, and volatile. Their protector, Hodges, 
has a handsome daughter, with whom the meditative Chang falls 
in love ; but, without any apparent cause, he imagines that she 
has given her heart to Ching. He becomes exceedingly jealous, 

• and absurdly enough, considering the nature of their connex- 
ion, meditates the murder of his brother. He however dis- 
covers his mistake in time to prevent the deed, and feels a rea- 
sonable share of remorse. In Ihc meantime, Mary, the lady in 
question, who commiserates their condition, contrives, while 
they are asleep, to introduce a surgeon and his assistant, who 
successfully cut through the connecting bond of flesh, and, to 
the great joy of Chang, who had long felt much mortification at 
the unnatural union, they arc separated. Chang now cherishes 
strong hopes of becoming acceptable to Mary, which are destined 
soon to be blasted for ever. By an incident which detracts much 
from the sentimental dignity with which he has been hitherto 
invested, for it represents him as an eavesdropper, he discovers 
that she is irrevocably engaged to her cousin, who is called Julian 
Lancham. This discovery arouses him to a certain fit of mag- 
nanimity. He understands that Mary’s father objects to her 
union with Lancham, on account of the young man’s poverty. 
He suddenly disappears ; and four days afterwards, two letters 
arc received, one by Hodges, and one by Ching, which, as the 
author says, “shows the last lUnouemenl of the story.” The 
public curiosity had rendered Ihc brothers rich ; and in his let- 
ter to Hodges, Cliang generously bestows on him his share of 
their property, on condition that he will give his daughter to 
Lancham. 

The old gentlemen agrees to the compact ; and if the reader 
should have patience enough to carry hiib so far through the book, 
he will, towards its conclusion, be rewarded with a marriage, 
according to the old established laws of romance writing. Why 
did Mr. Buhver so far forget the “originality of matter and of 
manner,” in other words, the new school of poetry, which he 
promised us in the preface, as to put us off with so trite a con- 
clusion? 

In a passage towards the close of the poem, the indomitable 
egotism of our author appears, in a curious allusion which he 
makes to the failure of his efforls to become a member of par- 
liament at the last general election. His hero Laneham, for he 
is the true hero of the work, had been a more successful candi- 
date for the people’s favour. 'J'hc poet says, without jealousy, 
we presume, — 
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*' Moreorer in the late election 

lie won a certain Burgh’s aifection. 

Dined — drank — made love to wife and daughter. 

Poured ale and money forth like water, 

And won St. Stephen’s Hall to hear 
This parliament may last a year ! 

The sire’s delight you ’ll fancy fully — 

)Ie tl^nks he secs a second Tully ; 

And gravely says he will dispense 
With Fox’s force and Brinsley’s wit, 

So that our member boast the sense 
Of that great statesmen — Pilot Pitt ! 

For ino, my hope lies somewhat deeper ; 

We ’ll now, they say, be governed ckcaptr! 

So Julian, pour your wrath on robbing, 

And keep a careful eye on jobbing. 

■* If you should waver in your choice 

To whom to pledge your vote and voice, 

You’ll waver only, we presume, 

Between an Althorpe and a llumc. 

But mind — one vote— o’er all you hold, 

And let the Ballot conquer Gold. 

Don’t utterly forget those asses,— 

Ridden so long, — the lower classes ; 

But waking from subllmer vhions. 

Just see, poor tilings ! to their prozaVonj. 

Let them for cheap bread be your debtor. 

Cheap justice, too— that’s almost better. 

And though not bound to either College, 

Don’t clap a tunipike on their knowledge. 

And ne’er forget this simple rule, boy. 

Time is an everlasting schoolboy, 

And as his trowsers he outgoes. 

Be decent, nor begi'udgc him clothes. 

• « • • • 

In these advices towards your policy. 

Many, dear Julian, will but folly sec ; 

Yet wdiat 1 preacli to you to act is 
But what hid been your author^s projclicc^ 

Had the mercurial star that beams 
Upon elections blessed his dreamy 
Had — but we ripen with delay. 

And cvciy dog shall have his day !” 

From the last couplet, it appears, that our author has not yet 
relinquished his expectations of being gratified with a scat in 
St Stephens. 

In the following concluding lines, which succeed those we 
have just quoted, the Twins are finally disposed of. We insert 
them here as a notable Instance of long efforts to kindle a blazc^ 
at last dying away in the suffocation of their own smoke. — 

‘ And Ching?— poor fellow !— Ch ng can never 
Ills former spirits quite recover i 
Yet he ’s agreeable as ever. 

And plays the C— k as a lo\er. 
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In cveiy place he *8 vastly fHed^ 

His name^s in cveiy lacly*» book ; 

And as a wit I hear he *a rated 
Between the Rogers’s and Hook. 

But Chang ?— oP him was known no more, 
Since^ Corsair like* he left the shore. 
Wrapped round his fate the cloud unbroken. 
Will yield our guess nor clew nor token. 

He runs unseen his lonely race, 

And if the mystciy e’er unravels 
The web around the wanderer’s trace — 

1 fear we scarce could print bis travels. 
Since tourists every where have flocked, 

The market’s ratlier overstocked — 

And so we leave the lands that need ’em 
Throughout this * dark terrestrial ball,* 

To be well visited by freedom, — 

And slightly nibbled at by Hall !” 


Art. VI . — Europe and America; ar^ the relative state of 
the Civilized World at a future period. Translated from 
the German of C. F. Von Schmidt-Phiselpek, Doctor 
of Philosophy^ one of his Danish Majesty^s Coumellors 
of StatCf Knight of Dannebrog^ fyc. fyc. By Joseph Owen. 
Copenhagen : 1830. 

Although the translator of this book professes in his Preface 
to have been principally induced to undertake the task by ‘‘the 
desire of being the humble instrument of imparting to the Ame- 
rican nation, that picture of future grandeur and happiness, which 
the author so prophetically holds out to theni,^^ y\rc believe it is 
but little known among the readers of this country. Yet it is in 
every respect a very iid;cresting and cuyious work. It will be 
seen by the title-page, that it was not only translated into, but 
printed in English, at Copenhagen, with the view of dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of its contents among the pco]>lc of the 
United States. Yet wc do not recollect that it was noticed at 
the time of its publication in any of our critical journals, and 
the only copy that has ever fallen under our notice is that now 
before us, which has been in our possession many years. Never- 
theless, it is the work of a man of very extensive views, and of 
deep sagacity. His speculations on the state of the different 
kingdoms of Europe, in relation to the past and the present, 
seem to us equally just and profoui.d ; and the predictions which 
ten years ago the author announced to the world, are every 
day, nay, almost every hour, becoming matters of history. 

It has been said, and said reproachfully, that the people of. 
the United States are somewhat boastful and presumptuous. One 
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reason clonblless is, that llicy have had to bear up on one hand 
against much obloquy and injustice, and on the other against 
certain airs of affected superiority on the part of the nations of 
Europe, equally offensive. 'J^’hose v^ho arc perpeltually assailed, 
are perpetually called upon to defend themselves ; and what in 
other cases would be an offensive pretension, is, in ours, simply 
f*elf-dcfencc. It** is not boasting, but a manly assertion of what 
is due to ourselves, in rejdy to those who take from us what is* 
our right, lint even if the charge of national pride were true, 
we are among those who rather ai)i>rove than lament it. National 
pride is a commendable and manly feeling ; it is the parent of 
virtue and greatness — the foundation of a noble character ; and 
Lf the nation which has led the way in the bright path of free- 
dom — which, young as it is, lias become already the beacon, 
the example, the jiatriarch of the struggling nations of the 
world — has not a fair right to be proud, wc know not on what 
basis national jiride ought 1o erect itself. 

For these reasons, wc feci no hesitation in calling the atten- 
tion of the peojile of the United States, to a work eminently 
calculated to awaken the most lofty anticipations of the destiny 
which awaits them. Nothing but good can come of such con- 
templations of the future. They will serve to impress upon the 
nation the necessity of being prepared ior such high destiny; of 
fitting herself to maintain it with honour and dignity; of attach- 
ing herself, heart and hand, body and soul, to that sacred union 
of opinions, interests, and reflections, which alone can lead us 
steadily onward in the path of prosperity, hajipiness, and glory. 

•‘Tlic 4th of July In Ihc: year 17*6,” observes Dr. Von Sclimldt, ** points out 
Ihc coiiitncnccnu'nt of a new period in the history of the world. Not ])rovokefl 
to resistance, by the iiitolerublc oppression of tvraiiiiical power, but merely 
roused b} the arbitrary cneroacluncnts upon well rariivd, and liitherto publicly 
acknowledged principles, the people of the I'liiti-d Stales of North Anirrir..'i 
declared themselves on ll..it memorable day inile])en(lrnt of tlie dominion of the 
liritish Islands, generally speaking mild and heni\oleiit in itself, and under 
which they had hitherto stood as colonies, in a state, not of slavish servitude, 
t)i»l of partial guardianship, under the protection of the mother country.” 

The author hns here marked the nice and peculiar feature 
which distinguishes the American Uevoliition fro^m all others, 
and confers on it a degron* of jdiilosophical dignity. It w^as 
not a ferment arising from momentary impatience of exist- 
ing and oj>erating hardsliips ; nor tlie 'result of extensive dis- 
tresses pressing ujion a large mass of the nation. When the 
people of the United dolonies rose i.i resistance to the mother 
country, they were in possession of a greater portion of nil ihc 
useful means of happiness, than the mother country itself. It 
was not thcretorc a revolution originating in tlie belly, but 
.the head; it was a revolution bro ight about hv principles, 
not by distresses. Tim early emigrants to the new world, 
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brought these principles with them from England; — every 
year added to their strength, and every accession of strength, 
brought the crisis nearer to maturity. The annals of each one of 
the colonies, exhibit every where evidence of the existence of 
this leaven of freedom, which was perpetually rising and agi- 
tating the surface ; and, although like the eruption of a volcano, 
it broke forth at first in one particular spot, it was only from 
•accidental causes. The whole interior was equally in a ferment, 
and the boiling mass must have forced a vent somewhere, and 
soon. It had long been evident, that, wherever the pressure 
should be greatest, there would be the point of resistance. 

That the American revolution, though unquestionably preci- 
pitated, was not produced by a sudden excitement originating 
in any particular measure of the Ilritish government, we think 
must appear to all those who read with attention the early records 
of our colonial history. As long ago as the year 1035, represen- 
tations were made to the government of England, touching the 
disloyalty of the people of Massachusetts. 

•‘The Archbishop of Canterbury," says Hutchinson, “the famous High 
Churchman Laud, kept a jealous eye over New Knf'land. One Burdett of Pis- 
cataqua, was his correspondent. A copy of a letter to the Archbishop, wrote 
by Burdett, was found in his study, and to this effect : ‘ I'hat he delayed goings 
to England, that be might freely inform himself' of the state of the place as to 
o/fegianee, fbr it was not new discipline which was aimed at, but sonereignii/; 
and that it was accounted perjury and treason in their general court, to speak 
of appeals to the king.’ ”• 

But to return to the immediate subject before us. Dr. Von 
Schmidt-Phiscldck, after stating the result of tliis declaration in 
the establishment of our indc])cndence, proceeds to notice the 
second war between the United States and England, in which 
the former successfully maintained the positions she had assumed, 
as the grounds of hostility : — 

“ By these occurrences,” he says, “which we 'have only cursorily touched 
upon, the North American confederacy had tried her strength, preserved her 
dignity by the rejection of illegal pretensions, and vigorously proved and main- 
tained her right as an active member in the scale of nations, to take part in 
the grand afraim of the civilized world. Fjvrn that moment^ the impulae to a new 
ehanse of events^ ceased to proceed exclusively front the old continent^ and it is 
poariok that in a short time it will emanate from the new ont.** 

The author then proceeds to deduce the attempts of the South 
American Provinces, w,hich, however, at that period, had not 
been consummated, from the example of North America, which 
inspired them with the desire of emancipation : — 

“This word, as intimating the resistance of a people feeling themselves at 
maturity, to their wonted tutelage, and desirous of taking upon themselves the 
management of their own affairs, most suitably expresses the spirit of the times, 
whkhf being called to light in 1776, has spread itself ooer the new and old world,** 

* Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, VoL T, pages 84^ 85. 
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Having indicated his belief, that the South American States 
will acquire independence, Dr. Von Schmidt-Phiseldck gives it as 
his opinion, ^Hhat the similitude of their constitutional forms, and 
an equal interest in rejecting the European po^Vc^s, will unite 
these new states in a close compact with the North American 
confederacy; and, if a quarter of a century only elapsed before 
North Americf began to act externali}^ with vigour, it may be 
presumed that the younger states of the Southern Continent, en-; 
dowed with more ample resources, and more ancient culture, will 
require a shorter period to arrive at a state of respectable force.” 

llaving traced a rapid sketch of the situation and prospects of 
the new world, tlie author next turns his attention to the old 
governments of Europe, of which he gives a masterly analysis : — 

** 'J'hc new spirit whlcli had been called to life on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and the universal fcrmenlatlon it caused, happened at a period in which the 
most excessive laxity reigfiied predominant on the old continent. The political 
existence of thr people was for tli(‘ most part extinp^uished ; their active indus- 
try had been directed abroad, :ukI the go\ernmeiits finding^ no opposition or 
dang^ei'oiis collisions iiilcrnully, followed with the stream. Commerce, exporta- 
tions, colonial systems, every means of acquiring money, were cherished and 
protected, — riches presenting tiic only possibility of investing the low with con- 
sideration and influence, and the hig!* with power and inordinate dominion. 
The maxims by which the nations were governed, lay less in the ground pillars 
of an existing constitution, than in tlic changeable systems of the cabinets, and 
the character of l)i<'ir rulers ; there remained, foi the most part, nothing for the 
great body of the people, but to be spectators. 

“ German}’, the grand heart of Europe, presented now nothing more than the 
shadow' of a polilicul body united in one common confederacy; the imperial 
governments, as also the adminislralion of the federal laws, were without energy, 
and united efforts to repel invasions from abroad, liad not been witnessed 
since the fear of 'rurkish power had ceased to operate. 'I'lie larger states had 
outgrown their obedience, and often ranged themselves in opposition to the 
head, which was scarcely able to protect citlicr itself or the weaker states 
against injuries. 

“ I’he internal affairs of the individual vassal states, w’cre exclusively con- 
ducted according to the will of their regents ; the energy and importance of the 
representative popular stales, wxrc become dormant, and tlie standing armies 
w'hicli had been introduced Id}' degrees even into the smallest principalities, 
since the peace of W’’estphalia, being perfectly foreign to the hearts and dispo- 
sitions of the people, threw an astonishing weight into the scale of unlimited sove- 
reignty. lleiug mercenary soldiers recruited from every nation, modelled upon 
a system of subordination, and raised by Frederick of Prussia to the highest 
pitch of perfection, they had been accomplices in diffusing this system of des- 
potism over all the relations of the state, in leaving the people who were 
freed from military services^ milling but ihe acquisition of gain. 

“ Agriculture, agreeably to the direction given it, had been improved, and 
with a population increased; industry supported i)y the progress of the mecha- 
nical arts, had also been considerably extended. But each separate state had 
its own little jealous feelings of aggrandisement, its own petty internal policy, 
viewing its neighbour with a jealous eye ; and the whole of Germany never 
reaped any bcneffctal result from a system, \\ hich, had it been general, would 
have conduced highly to the wealth and power of the confederated states, of 
which it was composed. A 11 these various institutions, at the same time that they 
conflicted with each other, were reared on loctsc foundations, and it aras evident 
must fall together, on the first external shock, — circumstances like these wera 
incapable of producing an universal national character. There, where no reel- 
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procal tie binds the individuals of a state top^thor, who, Uvlnj^ tinder the equal 
laws of one communityp otigiit to form one solid whole, the s])irit of the nation 
loses itself in different directions ; the attainment of individual welfare Is possi- 
ble in such a state of thing's, but never will a sense of what is universally good 
and great, be pruifiuted. 

“ Jf in Germany,” proceeds the author, where the imperial crown repre- 
sented a mere shadow, deprived of power and conse(]iicnce, the mighty vassals 
were all 5 in France the crown was every thing, after it had i^ubdued the power- 
ful barons of the country. The people n ])resented, indeed, one body, but were 
deprived, like the several (ierman states, of all political weight, and were arbi- 
trarily subjected to every iin])ul.sc of the governinenl. 'Flic same was the case 
with Spain and Portugal, where religious intolerance more powerfully suppressed 
every utterance of contrary o])inions, and every doctrine which might lead to a 
deviation from the maxims of the state, so intimateU connected with those of the 
priesthood. 'J’he latter, chaini'd since Methuen’s ci lehrated treaty, to the mono- 
poly of Kngaml from A\hich it had vainly attempted to free itself under Puinbars 
administration, was nearly sunk to the eoiulition of a llritish colony working its 
gold mines in the llra/ils lor the benefit of the ]ji’oud islanders. 

“Italy, ]}arcelle(l out uinoiigNt ddli-rcnl jjuwei-s, ]jreseiited upon liic whole, 
the same political aspect as (iennaiiy, onl\ with this difference, that it was to- 
tally divested ol the shadow of iinily, which the latter at least a])pcared to pre- 
sent. Upper, and a great jiart of iniiidle Italy, being dismembered, were entirely 
subservient to foreign inqjulsc. 'Fhe lower part, with the fertile island on the 
other side of the Pharos, presented, to be sure, since* 1735, the outw'aiil appear- 
ance of one national whole, hut was too weak to witlisland the fate of the more 
powerful Bourbon rainilii-s, from wbicli, according to treaties, it had derived ita 
sovereigns. There reigned in the papal stale alone, which could not derive its 
weight from its worldly sovereignty, hut from the spiritual su]>reiiiacy of its 
ruler, the ancient maxims ol’ the llomish pontificate, with the economical state 
ffmlls of a clerical governnuMit. But the consideration and the power of the 
tonner were visibly sunk ; the journeys of the pope of that period to Vienna, 
were like the conlcinporary ones of the llicrurcli of Thibet to C'hiiia, rather pre- 
judicial, than favourable to sfiiritual dignity ; and tlie faulty internal administra- 
tion of the state seemed to invite every atiem))l at innovalioii. The republics' 
on the cast and the west of the Adriatic (iulf, were, since tlie rise of the other 
great iiav’al stales, only tiic ruins of past glory, sinking daily into insignificance. 
But notwithstanding this, neither was the image of former greatness blotted from 
their memories, nor a ])roper feeling for it rxliiigiiished in llic minds of the inha- 
bitants of the hiMiriaiit peninsula. 'I’he ])ritlc of the mote noble, fed itself ott 
the sublime remains of Bomuii aiiticjuily ; and the inomnnents of the golden age 
of the family of Medicis indeM)nl(ied a peO]}le given to the arts, and full of ima- 
gination for the loss of iircseiit grandeur, and kept »iip a lively anticipation of a 
better futurity, founded on the merits of its ancestors. 

“ Helvetia, licnimeil in between Italy, (lermany, and France, by its mountains^ 
continued in the peaceable eiijoymeiil of its liberties tlirougli the respect ita 
venerable age liad universally diffused. Nevertheless, the disturbances at Ge- 
neva, and tlie increased spirit of emigration, were sufficient to indicate that a 
people who become indifferent to the present order of tilings, would willingly 
have recourse to a system of innovation, and that the ancient lies which had held 
the Swiss iialioii bo many centuries together, were gradually relaxing. 

•• The dissolution of the existing form of governinenl, in the nortli-wcstem 
Netherlands, which ought never to have been separated from the German cor- 
poration, was more visibly approaching. Tlie uiiwieldiness of their disorganized 
union had no remedy to administer to the decline of llicir commerce, and navid 
power, which became more and more felt, being a natural consequence of the 
daily concentration of the larger slates? and it was evident that the fate of the 
republic would be decided by a blow from abroad. 

I he British islands, at that lime the only country in Kiiropc which united 
iincler a nionarcliical bead, iiioilerute, but on that aceouiil mure solid principles 
of freedom, witli an equal balance of the diff erent powers of the state, were al 
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the commenMnent of the American diaturbaneea In a progressive state of the 
most flourishing prosperity. For this happy condition they were indebted to 
their freedom and eligible commercial situation, together with the inexhaustible 
treasures nature had deposited in their mines of coal and iron,, on the existence 
of which the industry of their diligent inhabitants is principally founded. Poli- 
tical ebullition existed in no higher degree than was necessary to give proper 
life, and less, perhaps, than was necessary to preserve it in all its purity, a con- 
stitution which, long since acquired idtcr the most bloody struggles, was more 
deeply rooted in the modes of thinking, and in the manners and customs of the 
nation, than it was imprinted on them by the letter of the law. The government • 
liad sufficient leisure to direct its attention abroad, and by means of hostile en- 
terprises, and political treaties, which must sooner or later give a naval power a 
decided ascendency, held out a helping hand to the commercial spirit of the 
people who aimed at making (and with increasing hopes of success) the remain- 
der of the world tributary to it, for the productions of its fabrics and manufac- 
tures. r 

The plan of supporting commerce upon tenitorial acquisitions, and of form- 
ing an empire out of the conquered provinces of India, whose treasures should 
flow back to the queen of cities on the Thames, was already fully developed, and 
the exasperation against the western colonies was to be attributed as much to a 
mistaken commercial interest as to a spirit for dominion. The ingp'edients of the 
British national character, ever more coldly repulsive than amiable or attractive 
in its nature, had ])roduced an almost universal antipathy not alone of the public 
mind, but also of the individual affections, against a people in so manv points of 
view so highly respectable, and being unceasingly fed by that envy which cveiy 
species of superiority involuntarily creates, produced the most conspicuous in- 
fluence in the development of subsequent events.*’ 

The author then proceeds to notice the proceedings of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, in relation to Poland, until its final 
dismemberment in 1795 : — 

’’ It is unnecessary,” he says in conclusion, " to give a further exposition of 
the leading principles of the three courts which began this work of annihilation, 
and still ])erscvercd in it, contraiy to the solemn stipulations of treaties lately 
entered into, just at the moment ivhen a new constitution, enthusiastically 
received, had offered every guaranty of security, the want of which had served 
to give an air of legitimacy to the first spoliations. External aggrandisement in 
the acquisition of territoiy and population, and internal considerations, so far as 
they aiibrded means of attaining the object in view, are, in short, the features of 
these unnatural principles. This economical digestion of an administration 
merely of things, not persons, may be termed excellent in its kind. Taken in 
this point of view, the i'riissiaii govcninicnt gave tlie most splendid proofs of the 
beiieficiul rcsulls which may he attained by militaiy organization. Austria and 
Russia had followed this example 5 and it required later events to proven that ike 
calculation is not always correct^ lliat a standing army^ forming a state within the 
state, is Ihe only stippisrl and rallying point of a government, and that no system 
is safe, but that wfdch is founded on the internal strength and unanimity of (he 
people,** 

Having sketched the political situation of Europe, at the com- 
mencement of the American revolution, the author proceeds to 
notice the interference of France and Sjpiu ; — the situation in 
which the colonics of North America wWe left after the acknow- 
ledgment of their independence ; — the adoption of the new con- 
stitution; — the extraordinary prosperity which followed; — the 
immense acquisitions of territory, and the accession of wealth 
and numbers. He then traces the effects produced in Europe, 
*and most especially in France, by a participation in the strug- 
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gle between England and her colonies, and the contemplation of 
their subsequent prosperity and happiness. The spirit of eman- 
cipation was caught from the new, and was fast spreading itself 
over the old World. This spirit first produced its practical cfiects 
in France, whence it reached England, and almost all the states 
on the continent of Europe, begetting a revolution of ideas at 
least, if not leading to the revolution of govcrifments, as it did 
, in France. 

The spirit of conquest which was perhaps forced upon France, 
by the necessity of giving to the enemies of the new order of 
things, employment at home, in order to prevent their interfe- 
rence abroad, was fatal to the beneficial results of the revolu- 
'-tion. The rapid conquests achieved by Napoleon, drew the eyes 
and hearts of a people fond of glory, and full of a military 
spirit, from their internal affairs, to foreign conquests; and, 
while they were subduing a world, they were themselves sub- 
dued by the same power. Then came the empire of Napo- 
leon; tiie confederacy of nations, — not merely of kings and 
their armies, but of nations, instigated partly by their own 
wrongs, and partly by the promises of their rulers, to rise in 
mass, and do what neither their kings nor their armies had been 
able to perform. It was the people of Europe tliat at length 
overthrew Napoleon. 

When, after this great event, it became necessary to re-or- 
ganize Europe, whicli had been cast from its ancient moorings, 
by the gigantic power, and gigantic mind of the child of demo- 
cracy, who had devoured his mother, there arose a schism 
between the people and their sovereigns. The former expected 
the fulfilment of those promises, which the latter had made in the 
hour of extreme peril, in order to rouse them to effectual resist- 
ance against the IVench. These promises in Germany, Prussia, 
the Netherlands, &c. -consisted principally in the establishment 
of representative governments, whicn would leave the sove- 
reign in possession of a hereditary power, checked by a body 
elected by the people. On the other hand, the sovereigns, 
unmindful of the preservation of tneir thrones, which they owed 
to the people^ refused to fulfil their solemn stipulations. In the 
hour of success, they as usual forgot the hour of adversity, and 
insisted upon the unconditional re-cstablishmcnt, if not of old 
boundaries, at least of the old political regime. Hence we may 
trace the origin of wh^ is called seriously by some, in derision 
and scorn by others, tm Holy Alliance^ which originated in the 
fears and the weakness of kings, who, being unable to main- 
tain singly their antiquated pretensions at home, sought in a 
close union of policy and interests, the means of doing that, 
which each one alone was inadequate to achieve. By this alli- 
ance, Europe was dismembered — millions of acres, and millions 
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of people, were parcelled out among the different sovereigns, 
and the balance of Europe was either b^ieved, or affected to be 
believed, restored by placing whole nations under a dominion 
which they abhorred. It is obvious that such an unnatural state 
of things could endure only while cemented by a mutual fear 
of the powers which had constituted it; which fear would sub- 
side immediately, or very soon after the dissolution of the great 
confederacy. A large portion of Europe had been fermenting . 
for nearly fifteen years, under the oppressions of this union of 
despots, and the moment of its separation, would naturally be 
that of the downfal of the system they had attempted to impose 
on mankind. But we arc anticipating our brief analysis of the ^ 
wjork before us : — 

** After twenty-three years of blood and revolution,” continues the author, 

** I^ouis was again seated on the throne of his forefathers, and the principles of 
monarchy seemed firmly established in Europe. But the principle of govern- 
ment was in reality no longer tlic old one, and the spirit of the relation in which 
the ruled stood to the rulers, altliough it Iiad not yet been brougiit to light in 
visible forms, and specified limits, was materially changed. Mutual struggles of 
Irings and tlieir people against foreign aggression, and mutual suflcrings in con- 
sequence oftlie division between the people and their rulers, the latter of whom 
owed esteem and acknowledgment for services rendered by the former, laid the 
foundation of a relation between them mutually more honourable. For centu- 
lics, indeed, the monarchs of Europe had not been identified and interwoven 
with their people ; nor had they shared as now, the privations and humiliations, 
the domestic and public calamities, of the nations they governed \ nor liad they 
fought by their sides, and conquered by their efforts, as they had lately done in 
the late stormy period of the world.” 

Mutual suffering had taught them to feel a community of in- 
terests they liad not before recognised. Calamity brings all 
ranks to a level, and the monarch exiled from his throne, can 
fiympalhise with the peasant driven from his hovel. 

In this state of feelings, one would suppose Europe might 
have reposed in peace. But the elements of internal discord, 
lay buried dccjdy in her bosom, and the internal relations of the 
different powers had been so altered, as to present ample mate- 
rials for dissension abroad. With the necessity of appealing to 
the patriotism of their peoplli^by promises of privileges and im- 
muriitcs, expired the disposition to comply with them. This 
breach of faith, produced on one hand indignation and discon- 
tent, on the other, jealousy and apprehension. The discontents 
of the people, caused their rulers to depend more on the sup- 
port of their standing armies, than on llie attachment of their 
subjects, and these armies were accordingly augmented to such 
an extent, that the unfortunate people were at length impover- 
ished by the very means used in enslaving them. At this mo- 
ment, nearly the whole of Europe, including the British islands, 
constitutes a mass of military governments. Every wJicre the 
• civil power is inadequate to the preservation of order, the 
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enforcement of obedience to the king and the laws^ and every 
where a standing army under some form or other presides over 
the opinions and actions of the people. Hence results the curi- 
ous and omindus, not to say awful spectacle of the rights of pro- 
perty at the mercy of a mob; and on the other hand, the rights 
of person, the liberties of the citizen, subject to the arbitrary 
domination of the bayonet. At this moment, Aich is the state 
of every monarchy in Europe. 

Such a juxta-position of kings and their people, must of neces- 
sity alienate them from each other every day ; and thus by de- 
grees, the feeling of loyalty towards the one, and of parental 
affection towards the other, will be finally extinguished in mu- 
tual fears and mutual injuries, that will for ever disturb their 
repose^ until the people are either perfectly satisfied, or totally 
subdued. 

Another fruitful source of the discontents now agitating all 
Europe, is the state of the labouring classes, not only manufac- 
turing but agricultural. The means of producing the necessaries 
and luxuries of life have been multiplied by the increase of pa- 
per capital and artificial expedients, until the supply exceeds 
the demand, and the price of labour, even where labour can be 
procured, bears no proportion to the price of bread. During 
fifteen years of peace, America and Europe have augmented 
their powers of supplying their own wants and those of the 
rest of the world, by means of improvements in arts, sciences, 
machinery, &c., to an extent which cannot be estimated. The 
whole world is glutted with the products of machinery, and 
exactly in the proportion that these increase upon us, is the 
increase of the poverty of the labouring classes. Millions of 
people in Europe, the largest proportion of whom are inhabitants 
of the richest country in the world, and one producing the 
greatest quantity of the results of industry, want bread, because 
they either have no employment, or tiieir wages will not obtain 
it for them. Let political economists reason as they will, this is 
the state of the labouring classes o^urope, and this state is ag- 
gravated precisely in the proportm that the facility of supply- 
ing the necessities and luxuries of life by artificial means is 
increased. 

The cause of this singular state of things to us is sufficiently 
obvious. The powers of wealth, the force of example, opinion, 
authority, laws, of every concentrated influence that can be 
brought to bear upon human afiairs, have, all combined, been 
Jtoocted to a reduction of the price of labour, and consequently 
to^iminishing the consumption of the products of human indus- 
try; for the great mass of mankind have nothing hut the fruits 
of their labour to offer in exchange for those products which are 
necesmjr to their subsistence and comforL In vain may it her 
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urged, as we have seen it done repeatedly, and most especially 
in an address of a clergyman of England to the labouring classes 
of that country — in vain may it be urj^d, that the decrease of 
the price of labour has been met by a corresponding decrease in 
the price of the necessaries of life, and that, therefore, the labour- 
ing classes are no worse oif, nay better off, than before the vast 
increase of madiinery either threw them out of employment, or 
forced them to labour for almost nothing. This comfortable gen- 
tleman, who, we understand, has a good fat living, and will pro- 
bably be made a bishop if he can only stop the mouths of the 
sufferers with reasons instead of bread, asks these poor people if 
they don’t get their hats, shoes, &c. one half cheaper in conse- 
quence of the perfection of machinery, the improvements of thelt 
arts, &c. But he takes care not to ask them if the difficulty of 
earning this half pfice is not increased in a much greater propor- 
tion, in consequence of the diminution of their wages, and whe- 
ther bread, meat, beer, and all the essentials of human existence, 
are not enhanced rather than diminished in price. We could 
illustrate thfe theory of the reverend gentleman, by an honest 
matter of fact story, whicli we can vouch for, as it happened to 
a near relative of ours. 

He had a gardener named Dennis, an honest fellow, full of 
simplicity, and a dear lover of Old Ireland, as all Irishmen arc, 
at home or abroad. One day he was dilating with much satis- 
faction on the difference between the price of potatoes in this 
country and Ireland. In Ireland, your honour, now I could 
git more nor a barrel of potatoes for a pishtareen, but here it 
costs as much as a dollar and a half.” The gentleman asked him 
good naturedly why he did not remain where potatoes were so 
cheap. Dennis considered a moment, and answered with the 
characteristic frankness of his country — ‘^why to tell your 
honour the honest truth, though the potatoes were so cheap, I 
never could get the pishtareen to buy them.” 

Here is the solution of the whole enigma. Every thing is 
cheap we will say; but lajjgur, which is the only equivalent a 
large mass of mankind ha^Pto offer for every thing, is cheaper 
than all. Evident, as we think this will appear, still it seems to 
have no influence on those who govern mankind. And how 
should it? Their emoluments, their means of expenditure, are 
derived, not from their own physical labour, but the labours of 
others. The cheaper they can procure this, the deeper they can 
revel in luxuries. With tliem, the relative proportion between 
the remuneration of toil, and the means of living is nothing. 
Hence the rulers of nations, hence capitalists, and all the brood 
of monopolists, are stirring their energies abroad, to increase the 
supply of the products of labour, at the same time that tlicy take 
' from the labourer the due rewards of his labours, and thus pre- 
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vent the consumption of the vast accession of manufactures, &c. 
occasioned by the incre^e and perfection of machinery. Inani- 
mate powers are daily substituted for human hands, and pro- 
ductions continue to multiply in an equal ratio. This is a benefit 
to a single nation, while it possesses all the advantages of supe- 
riority, and is enabled to supply a portion of the rest of the world. 
But when other nations, as is the case now, adop\ the same sys- 
tem, and avail themselves of the same means of supply, a glut 
takes place in the market, at home and abroad, and poverty and 
distress among the labourers are the inevitable consequence. 

Such seem to us the principal elements of combustion now at 
work in Europe. Political disgust, and physical distresses are 
co-operating with each other, and in order to quiet these distur-: 
bances, it is not only necessary to give thena more liberty, but 
more bread. But to return once more to the speculations of our 
author, — 

“If we turn our view to the present state of agriculture,*’ continues Dr, Von 
Schmidt, “ in many countries of Kurope, it will appear evident, that even the 
paternal soil In many districts, is becoming too conhned to airol<d nourishment 
to those wlio have remained faithful to its bosom. If in tlic mountainous coun- 
tries, as for example, in llic west and south of Fmncc, on the Alps, and along 
the Rhine, every spot Is occupied, and the very earth and manure have for cen- 
turies been carried aloft upon the naked rock attended witli the most boundless 
labour, in order to furnish soil for the vine, the olive, and for the different species 
of ccrclia, and at present no further room exists for a more extended cultivation; 
it is not possible for a more numerous growing generation to find nourishment 
in these districts, whose productions arc not susceptible of increasing progres- 
sion. The too frequent practice of parcelling out common lands, and large es- 
tates, originally bencheiai in itself, has produced similar consequences in other 
states. It was undoubtedly a wise and humane plan to transform commons, and 
extensive pastures into fruitful fields, and by dividing large estates which their 
owners could not overlook, into smaller lots, thus ensure more abundant crops, 
and an increasing population, by a more careful cultivation. But if, as is the 
case at the present day, in many places, useful lands have been split into so many 
small independent possessions, as to render it hardly possible for families occu- 
pying them, to subsist in the most penurious manner, by cultivating them ; 
whence, then, is sustenance to be obtained for thdir more numerous posterity, 
and from what source is the state to derive its taxes ^ It is evident, that this con- 
dition of things must lead to the most poignant distress, and that a breadlcss 
multitude, either driven by irretrievable debta^om their paternal huts, or volun- 
tarily foraakitig them on account of an inad4|Rite maintenance, will turn their 
backs upon their country ; and it may be considered a fortunate resource if they, 
as has frequently occurred in later times, cany with them the vigour of their 
strength to the free states of America, which stand in need of no one thing but 
human hands, to raise them to the highest degree of prosperity. Those govern- 
ments in which such ati unnatural distension of tbe state of society prevails, 
ought not, most assuredly, for&eir own advantage, and for the sake of humanity, 
by any means to throw obstacles in the way, but rather favour such emigration, 
and tender it easy and conaolatory for all, since they have it not in their power 
to offer a better remedy for their present mise^. By doing this, they will pre- 
vent dangerous ebullitions and unruly disaffcctions of a distressed and overgrown 
population ; they will lighten the number of poor which is increasing to a most 
alarmiitf e^ent, and put an end to that angiy state of abjectness and misciy 
whidi amt by eveiy honest heart, und under which thousands have sunk down, 
wh(b wtfi numerous families in hovels of wretchedness, prolong their existence 
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upon more scanty means than the most common domestic animals, and who ap- 
pear only to be gifted with reason in order to be more sensible to their forlorn 
and pitiable fate.^’ 

^ From the foregoing premises, the author deduces the conclu- 
sion, that the free states of North America will increase in popu- 
lation more rapidly than any other country has ever done, partly 
from emigrati(fn, and partly from the unequalled facility of 
obtaining the comforts of life, by which, the numbers of man-^ 
kind are regulated. The people, equally free from political 
oppression, and the evils of abject poverty, such as scanty nou- 
rishment, and crowded habitations, will at first make a rapid 
progress in the useful, and subsequently, in the elegant arts, and 
more abstract sciences. The freedom of their institutions will 
continually offer every stimulus to the development of the fea- 
tures of iiidependAicc, and animate that spirit of intelligence, 
which always increases in proportion to the freedom with which 
the human faculties arc exercised. Thence he proceeds to 
the supposition, that the states of South America having attained 
to independence, will establish constitutional governments simi- 
lar to those of the North, whose example first stimulated them 
to resistance to the mother country, — that this similarity will 
naturally produce a close union of interest and policy among all 
the states of the Western Continent, and that such a union will 
give a death blow to the colonial system of Europe, at no distant 
period. 

The discovery and colonization of America, led to consequen- 
ces which re-modclled all Europe; and her emancipation from 
European thraldom will, in like manner, force upon that por- 
tion of the world a new state of things. Euroj)e^ in her jyre- 
sent situation^ cannot do without America^ — whiles on the 
other hand^ •America has no occasion for Europe, America 
can, and will, therefore, become independent of Europe ; but, in 
the present state of things, Europe cannot become independent of 
America. That almost universal empire which Europe attained 
by the superiority of her intelligence, — by the tribute she 
exacted from every other qP^rter of the globe, and by the supe- 
riority of her skill as well as of her industry, cannot be sus- 
tained for a much longer period. 

Wrapped up in a sense of his superiority, the European 
reclines at home, shining in his borrowqd plumes, derived from 
the product of every corner of the earth, and the industry of 
every portion of its inhabitants, with which his own natural re- 
sources would never have invested him, he continues, as the 
author observes, revelling in enjoyments which nature has 
denied him; — accustomed from his most tender years, to wants 
which all the blessings and donations of the land and the ocean, 

* produced within the compass of his own quarter of the globe, 
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are unable to satisfy. While, therefore, the rest of the world 
has become tributary to Jiim* he, in return, has become depend- 
ent on it, by those wants, — the supply of which, custom and 
education havd made indispensably necessary. 

America alone furnishes in a sufficient quantity those precious 
metals, which constitute the basis on which the existing rela- 
tions of all the diiferent classes of society, and iifdeed the whole 
^concatenation of the civil institutions of society in general, have 
been formed, and retained to the present lime. All the elements 
of modern splendour were derived from her, — and it was her 
gifts to Europe, which changed almost all the constituents of 
social life. The costly woods of the new world, banished the 
native products of the old ; — ^her cochineal and indigo furnish 
the choicest materials for the richest dyes ; — ^her rice is become 
an article of cheap and general nourishment to the European 
world ; — her cotton, tobacco, coffee, sugar, molasses, cocoa and 
rum; — her numerous and valuable drugs; — her diamonds and 
precious stones; — her furs, and, in time of scarcity, the rich 
redundant stores of grain she pours forth from her bosom, consti- 
tute so large a portion of the wants and luxuries of Europe, that 
it is not too much to say, the latter is in a great measure depend- 
ent upon America. A great portion of these cannot be domesti- 
cated in the former, or produced in such quantities, as to supply 
the demand which custom has made indispensable, nor upon 
such terms, as would enable the pcop]|^f Europe to indulge in 
their consumption. On the contrary, experience has demon- 
strated, that all the natural productions of Europe, its olives, and 
even its boasted vines, can be naturalized in some one of the 
various regions of this quarter of the globe, which comprehends 
in itself every climate and every soil. There is not the least 
doubt, that, when the habits of the people, or the interests of 
the country point to such a course, all tl^ese will be produced in 
sufficient quantities, not only for domestic use, jd)ut foreign 
exportation. 

America, thus standing in need ^ none of the natural pro- 
ductions of Europe, and possessinjj^^ithin herself much more 
numerous, as well as precious gifts of nature, than any other 
quarter of the globe, will soon be able to dispense with the pro- 
ducts of foreign industry. Whenever she can command the 
necessary stock of knowledge, and a sufficient number of indus- 
trious hands, which emigration, aided by her own increasing 
population, will sooii;, place at her disposal, this will inevitably 
take place. Where there exist materials, and understanding to 
use them, the freedom of using them at pleasure, and security 
in the enjoyment of the fruits of labour, the spirit of enter- 
prise is inevitably awakened into life and activity, and with it 
must flourish every species of industry : — 
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** Ncirth America," obaenrea the author, "at the commcnceinent of her revo- 
lution, found heiaelf nearly deatitute of all mechanical resources and means of 
resistance,— whereas now she possesses fortifications, and plentjr of militaiy sup- 
plies of all kinds, with the means of multiplying them, as occasion may require. 
She has already formed an efficient, apinted and increasing navy, which wUl 
before long dispute tlie empire of the seas ; she is complete mistress of the several 
branches of knowled^, and contains withhi herself all the mechanical institu- 
tions requisite for the increase and maintenance of these thing^s. She can equip 
an army or a navy, without a resort to Europe, for the most insignificant aitide." 

The author then goes on to express an opinion that the com- 
plete emancipation of South America, which he anticipates as 
soon to happen, will lead to similar results, in that portion of 
Ihe^ continent, and produce an entire and final independence, 
political as well as commercial. He does not pretend to desig- 
nate the precise period in which this will take place, but con- 
fines himself to the assertion, that in the natural and inevitable 
course of things, it must and will happen, after a determined 
opposition from European jealousy. 

An inquiry is then commenced, into the possibility that Eu- 
rope will be enabled to supply the loss of America, by means of 
new connexions with the oUier quarters of the globe. If she 
cannot procure a new market for her surplus manufactures, how 
is she to acquire the means of purcliasing those productions of 
the new world, which have become indispensable to her exist- 
ence, in the sphere she has hitherto occupied? To do this she 
must not only retain in(||||cir fullest extent, all the remaining 
branches of her commeiR, but obtain others, by entering into 
new connexions with Asia and Africa, and colonizing new re- 
gions. To do this, not only does tlie necessary energy seem 
wanting, but Europe will liavc to encounter the competition of 
America, with all our unequalled celerity of enterprise, and 
all our rapidly increasing powers of competition. Site is 
much more likely to lose her remaining colonies than to ac- 
quire new ones; and it approaches to an extreme degree of pro- 
bability, that she will be driven from many of her aceustomed 
branches of commerce, by the superior energy and enterprise of 
America, rather than obtaiffcicw marts for her manufactures. 
Already the North American cottons are finding their way to 
India, and banishing the productions of the British looms from 
the markets of the southern portion of this continent. The trade 
to China is already assuming an entire nyw character, and will 
probably before long be carried on without the instrumentality 
of Spanish dollars. 

We think the positions of our author are eminently entitled 
to consideration. The situation of a part of the continent of Ame- 
rica, south of the Isthmus of Darien, is much more favourable 
to a commercial intercourse witli Asia, western Africa, than that 
of Europe. The coast of Guinea can be much more easily visited 
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from Garaccas, Cayenne, and Surinam, than from any portion of 
Europe; and the Cape of Good Hope, lying directly to the east of 
the great rivc^r La Plata, is much better adapted to an inter- 
course with Rio Janeiro, and Buenos Ayres, than any of the 
Dutch or English colonics. The Isles of France, Bourbon, and 
Madagascar, situated between the Gape of Goo^ Hope, and the 
eastern coast of Africa, are much more suited to a communica- 
tion with the new states of South America, than with the mother 
countries. Such is the case with the Phillippine islands, New- 
Holland, the Marquesas, the Friendly and Society islands. The 
geographical relations between all these, and different portions 
of South America, sufficiently indicate that when the reins shall 
have fallen from the hands of Europe, the intercourse will in. a 
great measure change its course, and centre in the new instead 
of the old world. 

The principle, wcarc aware, has been assumed, that whatever 
state supports the most j)owerful navy for the protection of its 
commerce, will always take the lead. But it hardly now remains 
a question, whether the states of the new world will not he able 
ere long, to direct trade into the free channel which nature her- 
self seems to point out for all nations, but which the exorbitant 
naval power of one has forced into artificial and circuitous 
directions. 

Europe will not for ever be able t^wield the trident of tlic 
seas, nor sway the sceptre of intellcoin superiority. There is a 
time for all things. There was a tinie when she borrowed her 
arts, her literature, her refinements, and her civilization, from 
Asia. These are for ever passing from one nation, and from one 
continent to another. The descendents of Europeans in the new 
world, have not degenerated, and possessing as they do as many 
advantages of sltuatl(i;n as were ever enjoyed by any people 
under the sun, with as great a field fpr their exercise as was 
ever presented for human action, it would be departing from the 
iliatural order of things, and the ordinary operations of the 
great scheme of Providence ; it would be shutting our cars to the 
voice of experience, and our eydRo the inevitable connexion 
ijf, causes and their effects, were we to reject the extreme proba- 
bility, not to say moral certainty, that the old world is destined 
to receive its impulses in future, from the new. Already wc 
see the bright dawnings of this new relation, in the universal 
diffusion of the spirit of emancipation, first sought In the wilds 
of America. It was there that was first lighted that spark which 
i's now animating and stimulating the nations of the old world 
to become free and happy like ourselves. The unshackled genius 
of the new world is now exerting itself with gigantic vigour, 
aided by the infinite treasures of nature, to strengthen its powers, 
increase its commerce, its resources, and its wealth. No other 
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quarter of the globe, much less a single nation, will eventually 
be able to dispute the empire of the seas, with the new world. 

We shall devote the remainder of this article to a considera- 
tion of events which have occurred in Europe since the publi- 
cation of the work before us, which richly merits a better trans- 
lation, as well as a republication in this country. This course 
is necessary to our purpose, although it is our humble opinion, 
that the writers and publications of this country, give a dispro-. 
portionate attention to the affairs of other people, and of conse- 
quence, neglect our own. Let us look to ourselves ; preserve 
the purity of the national manners and institutions — foster 
our natural and accidental advantages, and observe, and gather 
lessons of wisdom as well as moderation from the folly and 
excesses of rulers and people in the old superannuated world. 
Above all, let us ever bear in mind and continue to act upon the 
sentiment of Daniel Webster, and be careful that while other 
nations are moulding their governments after oursj we do 
not break the pattern.^^ 

The present state of Europe, we think, offers additional pro- 
bahiUties to the theory laid down in the work of the Danish 
philosopher. Two great principles are now approaching to a 
struggle, which will, in all human probability, ere long, produce 
not only wars, but the worst of wars, internal dissensions, aggra- 
vated by external strugdM with foreign powers. Although the 
principle of emancipatiHl^is common to the revolution of Ame- 
rica, and the ruvulutiuiAry spirit ui#w at work in Europe, all 
other circumstances arc essentially different. With us, it was 
throwing off a dominion seated at avast distance beyond the 
seas, and only known among us by its representatives. In 
Europe, on tlje contrary, it is a central power existing in the 
heart, and jicrvading every portion of the body politic. A revo- 
lution then, must overturn thrones, church establishments, stand- 
ing armies, hereditary orders, and prejudices hallowed by ages 
of reverence and submission. The whole frame and organi- 
zation of society must be dissolved, changed into new elements, 
and be arranged into new lorms. 

The enemies of statu quo, and the genius of change, are now 
arraying their respective powers, and in proportion as the peo- 
ple have been debarred from all participation in the govern- 
ment, will be their ardour to govern without controui. Such a 
struggle cannot end in a day, or in a year, — nor will it be 
decided in all probability, except through a long series of gra- 
dations, which will finally rest at last on a basis suitable to the 
present state of the human mind. We cannot, therefore, but 
anticipate heavy times for Europe. A long course of internal 
and external wars, is fatal to the great interests of a state. 

* Commerce decays, and seeks other more peaceful climes — agri- 
culture is robbed of its labourers, and of the products of labour, 
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to neroit and feed the armies, — and manufacturers are depriyed 
of their foreign purchasers. The powers of the intellect, too, are 
diyerted from the pursuits of science and literature, into the 
bloody paths of warfare, — and thus it has ever happened, that a 
long continuance of national struggles, produces a neglect of the 
arts of peace, and an approach to barbarism. 

Insecurity of property is one of the ineyitabfe consequences 
.of civil wars. The products of the land are the common stock of 
plunder for both parties, and the land itself becomes a prey to 
confiscation. At this day, a vast portion of the wealth of Europe 
is vested in stocks, which are still more fatally operated upon by 
civil wars. Their value, in fact, becomes, in such a state of things, 
merely nominal; and it depends upon the success of one or 
other of the parties in the struggle, whether they again attain 
to their original prices, or become worthless. Such a crisis 
seems fast approaching in Europe. When once the conflicting 
elements of anarchy and despotism commence their warfare, 
who shall say where and when it will end? Prophecy, in this 
ease, woul4. be presumption, — when it does end, the result will 
be equally uncertain. Whether a chastened freedom, guarantied 
by a fair representation of the people in the governments, a 
despotism without limits, or an anarchy without controul, is 
beyond the reach of human foresight to predict. 

One thing, however, we think, is cei^in. This unsettled state 
of life, liberty and property, in EulH^, will produce a vast 
accession of wealth and population in the new world, and acce- 
lerate its progress to the sceptre of intellect and power, hitherto, 
for so long a time, wielded by the old. The neighbouring 
nations of Europe, being all nearly in tlie same state of internal 
insecurity, afford no safe refuge to fugitives or property, from 
each other— even if tlmir national antipathies did not present 
a barrier to emigration. The United Spates, on the contrary, 
with nothing to disturb their tranquillity, but the peaceable strug- 
gles of an election, and stretching out a hand of welcome to all 
nations, and all ranks of mankind, from the exiled monarch to 
the mechanic or peasant, coming in search of employment and 

bread, will present a safe deposit for the wealth of Europe, a 

sarotuary where the persecuted, the harassed, and the timid 
spirit, may find repose from the storms that vex his native 
land. • 

Thus, to our native energy, intelligence, and resources, will 
be added a large portion of those of the other quarter of the 
world, and the united result, in all human probability, must be 
the fulfilment of the great prophecy, that the empire of the 
world was travelling towards the setting sun. The sceptre will 
depart from the cast, and be wielded by the west Power, domi- 
nion, science, literature, and the arts, hitherto the satellites of 
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despotism, will become the bright and beautiful handmaids of a 
brighter goddess than themselves, and the glory of Europe, like 
that of Asia, be preserved in her history and her traditions. 

The anticipation is as rational as glorious to' an American. 
Look at the state of Europe once more, and separate it into its 
constituent parts. Let us begin with France. What has she 
gained by her revolution of July but a branch of the same tree, 
in tile room of the rotten trunk? Has she won freedom or. 
repose? Not even the freedom of complaint, — nor any other 
repose, but the repose of the National Guards. What is the cry 
of the people of Paris? Not liberty alone, but “ give us employ* 
ment and bread.” Thus irritated by a feeling of disappointment 
on one band, and goaded on by hunger, can they stop where 
they are? Certainly not ; it is not in the nature of man, nor the. 
nature of things. Two such Impulses can only be satisfied by 
tiie grant of their demands, and only quelled by force. 

Look at the great rival of France on the opposite side of the 
channel. The fame mighty evils are at work there— discon- 
tent aggravated by hunger. At the moment we ^ writing, 
a question is depending in the Parliament of En^nd, which 
agitates the island to its centre, and the decision of which, either 
one way or other, is acknowledged by botli parties to amount 
to the signal of a revolution. The opponents of the Bill of 
Reform maintain, that, if carried, it will destroy the basis of 
the government ; and tllib advocates assert, that, if not carried, 
it will produce a revolution, originating in the disappointment 
and indignation of the people. 

Will the aristocracy of England — the most wealthy and pow- 
erful aristocracy in the world — voluntarily, and without a mighiy 
struggle, divest themselves of one of their chief sources of 
power in the state. Will they sacrifice their parliamentary 
influence, which constitutes one of the regular modes and means 
of providing for younger sons and poor relations ? Nay, which 
enables them to dictate to their sovereign ? We believe not 
Will tlic people remain quiet under the disappointment of their 
newborn hopes, aggravated as it will be by poverty and distress, 
among so large a number ? Perhaps they will, so long as there 
is an army of sixty or eighty thousand men, disposed so happily 
for the protection of order in the United Kingdom, that every 
breath of discontent is met by a bayonet But let the monarchs 
who maintain order in Europe, by means of standing armies, 
recollect the lesson of history, which teaches us, that throughout 
all ages, and countries, the power which sustained the throne by 
force, in the end by force overthrew it There is but one solid 
permanent support of power, and that is, the attachment of the 
people. , . 

In the present state of Europe, we incline to tlie opinion 
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that the safest course for kings to take, would be to identify 
themselves with the people, and become the organs of their 
wishes. We see no other means for the present King of Eng- 
land to make fiend successfully against the weight of the opposi- 
tion of the church and nobility, in case he decisively sustains 
the present ministry in their plans of parliamentary reform, than 
to make common cause with his people, and say to them honestly, 
have become your champion, do you become my support- 
ers.^^ The government of England is acknowledged on all hands 
to be a mixed government of king, lords, and commons. Who 
represents the commons of England? The House of Commons. 
But can it do this effectually, while a large portion of the mem- 
bers are returned by the House of Lords ? Wo should think 
not. The spirit and purity of the system can only be preserved 
by the commons, and the commons alone, selecting their repre- 
sentatives in their own house, and not the nobility. Does the 
House of Commons interfere in the same way in the creation 
of the members of the House of Lords ? Th^y have no voice 
or influen^ in the business. Why, then, should the House of 
Lords intenere in the election, or appointment rather, of the 
members of the House of Commons Pin this point of view, there- 
fore, we can perceive no sort of foundation for the argument of 
the opponents of reform, that the measure will operate to destroy 
the balance of the government. We rather think it will restore 
the balance, and bring it back to the true old theory of three dis- 
tinct powers — ^king, lords, and commons. 

We believe that the people will be satisfied with this reform 
for a time, if it take place. When they shall see, as no doubt 
they will see, that the burthens of the state, and consequently 
their own, remain the same, or perhaps increase with the increase 
of those who require relief, and the decrease of those who arc 
able to bestow it ; when they shall find that a reform in Parlia- 
ment will not give them liberal wages, or feed their suffering 
families, then will they become more dissatisfied than ever. 
Then, too, will the result disclose where the shoe of reform 
pinched the opponents of reform. The increased representation 
of the people will then enable the people to make themselves 
heard and felt, and to force the government into measures that 
may indeed destroy the constitution of England, if there be any 
euch invisible being. «.Whichever way we look, therefore, we 
perceive the same, causes of discontent, the same spirit of eman- 
cipation at work, that agitates the continent of Europe ; and so 
long as this state of things continues, it requires no spirit of 
prophecy to predict, that England, so far from advancing in 
power or intelligence, will, in all probability, invincibly slide 
from the summit of power, and become the victim of internal 
weakness at last. 
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The state of Holland and Belgium, of Italy and Germany, 
and Russia and Prussia, and Spain and Poland, is still more 
unfavourable to arts, science, commerce, literature, and agricul- 
ture. The rulers are employed in schemes for keeping the peo- 
ple in subjugation, and the people in wresting the promised privi- 
leges from thejr rulers. In such a state of things, the one party 
has no time to devise schemes for enriching or enlightening ih€ 
people, but is employed, on the contrary, in placing them, as far* 
as possible, in ignorance and poverty. The other is so taken up 
with politics, that its habits of economy, steadiness, and enter- 
prise, are forgotten by degrees in the whirlpool of turbulent 
excitement. Each and all of these countries, with the exception 
perhaps of Russia, instead of advancing, will gradually recede 
in wealth and intelligence, not only from internal dissensions, 
but on account of the large portion of both, that will from time 
to time, as long as this state of things shall last, direct its course 
to the new world. 

The change from old to new times ; from the inapplicable 
maxims of the past, to the practical truths of the ||[csent, has, 
every where, and in all past ages, been a period of suffering to 
the human race. The approaches to this state of regeneration, 
arc marked by turbulent disaffection on one hand, inflexible 
severity on the other; its progress is maiked by the dissolution 
of the social ties, and its crisis with blood and tears. The peo- 
ple have to encounter the most formidable difficulties, under 
which they probably sink many times, before they rise at 
last and make the great successive effort. These evils arc 
aggravated and perpetuated as long as possible, by the stern 
inflexible rigidity of old-established institutions, worthless in 
proportion to tlieir obstinacy, aided by the blind besotted pride 
of kings, who seem never to have learnt the lesson of yielding 
to the changes produced by time and circumstance, and sacri- 
ficing gracefully, what will otherwise be taken from them by 
force. 

But all that is great, or good, or valuable, in this world, must 
be attained by labour, perseverance, courage, and integrity. 
Liberty is too valuable a blessing to be gained or preserved 
without the exercise of these great virtues. It must have its 
victims, and its charter must be sealed with blood. A people 
afraid of a bayonet, are not likely to be free while Europe 
swarms with standing armies, having little or no community of 
interests or feeling with those who maintain them b}’ the sweat 
of their brow. When the oppressed states of Switzerland, sent 
forth patriots who made a breach in the forest of German bay- 
onets opposed to them, by circling them in tlicir arms, and 
receiving them into their bosoms, they deserved to be free — they 
became free, and their liberties are still preserved. But so long 
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as a host often thousand brawling and hungry malcontents, can 
be quieted and dispersed by the sound of a bugle, the clattering 
pf a horse’s hoofs, or the glittering of a musket barrel, can such 
people expect to be free? Assuredly not, we think. No where 
will despotism or aristocracy peaceably resign their long esta- 
blished preponderance without a struggle, and like our own 
revolution, the contest will at last come to the crisis — 
•must Jightj Mr. Speaker^ toe must as said the intrepid 

Patrick Henry, — and we did fight. So must Europe if it expects 
emancipation. All the governments of that quarter of the globe^ 
are now sustained by a military force — and by force only can 
they be overthrown or modified, to suit the great changes which 
have taken place in the feelings and relative situation of the 
different orders of society. 

That the present slate and future prospects of that renowned 
and illustrious quarter of tlie globe, arc ominous of a continued 
succession of storms and troubles, we think appears too obvious. 
The night that is approaching, will be long atid dark, in all 
human p]|f)ability — it may end in a total regeneration — in a 
confirmed and inflexible despotism ; or in that precise state of 
things which characterized what are called, the dark ages of 
Europe — in the establishment of a hundred petty states, governed 
by a hundred petty tyrants, eternally at variance, and agreeing 
in nothing but in oppressing the people. Great standing armies 
arc at present the conservators of the great powers of Europe, 
and public sentiment is no longer the sole or principal cement 
of empires; when these are gone, as they must be, ere the nations 
which they oppress can be free, then all the little sectional and 
provincial jealousies and antipathies, every real or imaginary 
opposition of interests, and even feelings of personal rivalry, 
will have an opportunity of coming into full play, and the result 
may very probably bc^ the erection of ^ vast many petty states, 
which will never be brought to act together in any great system 
of policy. Thus situated, they will never be able to make head 
against the growing power of the vast states of the new world, 
which whatever may be their minor causes of difference, will 
naturally unite in those views of commercial policy, which being 
common to all, will be sought by a common cflbrt 
The South American states, it is true, have not yet realized 
the blessings of emancipation, partly owing to their inexperience 
in the practical secrets of civil liberty ; partly to the want of 
public virtue in the people, and their rulers, and partly, as we 
are much inclined to suspect, to the secret intrigues of more than 
one European power. But their natural and inevitable tendency 
is, we believe, towards a stable government, combining a com- 
plete independence of foreign powers, with such a portion of 
civil liberty as may suit their present circumstances and situa- 
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tion. They are serving their apprenticeship — they will soon be 
out of their time, and may safely set up for themselves. 

But, however doubtful may be the final result of the great 
struggle between the kings and the people — or of Tthe aristocracy 
and the people — for this seems to be the real struggle after all 
— whatever may be its final result, one thing is certain as fate. 
Wliilc it continues, it must inevitably arrest the prosperity of 
Europe, such as it is, and force it to retrograde for a time. In-, 
stead of devoting their attention to the interests of the nation 
abroad, and encouraging the industry and intelligence of the 
people at home, kings will be employed in watching and restrain- 
ing their subjects. Fearing the intelligence and wealth, as the 
means of increasing their discontents as well as their power, 
they will seek to diminish both by new restraints or new exac- 
tions ; and thus the best ends of government will be perverted 
to purposes of ignorance and oppression. This is the history of 
the degradation, and consequent internal weakness of all nations, 
and a perseverance in such a course in Europe, will only afford 
another example, that the same cfiects proceed f^m similar 
causes, every where, and at all limes. 

In the mean wliile, as oppression, civil wars, internal disaflec- 
tion, anarchy, and expatriation of wealth and numbers, all com- 
bined, arc gradually undermining the strength of Europe, and 
draining her veins, the new world will be, in all human proba- 
bility, every day acquiring what the old is losing. If she once 
jiass th(* other, if it be only by the brciulth of a single hiiir, it 
is scarcely to be anticipated that age and decrejiitude will ever 
be able to legain the vantage ground, against the primitive ener- 
gies of \ igoroiKs youth. Once ahead, and the new world will 
remain so, until the ever revolving course of time, and the revo- 
lutions it never fails to accomplish, shall peihaps again transfer 
to Asia the sceptre of arts, science, literature, ])oucr, and domi- 
nion, which was wrested liom her by Eurojic. 

To realize these bold anticijKitions, nothing seems necessary 
but lor the people of tiie United Slates to bear in mind, tliat they 
are the patriarchs of modern emancipation — thattiie spark which 
animates the people of Europe was caught from them — that they 
led the way in the s^rtat common cau6e of all mankind — tliat 
the eyes of the world arc upon them — and that thc> stind under 
a solemn obligation to do nothing tliemsclvcs, to suli'cr tlieir 
leaders to do nothing, which shall bring the sacred name of 
liberty into disgrace, or endanger the integrity of our great con- 
federation. ‘‘ IVkih other naiiom are moulding their govern- 
ments after ours, may we not destroy the pattern. ” 
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Aht. VII. — Speeches and Forensic Arguments^ by Daniel 
Wejsster: 8vo. pp. 520. Boston: 1830. 

It has often enough been objected to books written and pub- 
lished in the United States, that they want a national air, tone, 
and temper. Unhappily, too, the complaint has not unfrequently 
. been well founded ; but the volume before us is a striking excep- 
tion to all such remarks. It consists of a collection of Mr. Web- 
ster’s Public Addresses, Speeches in Congress, and Forensic Argu- 
ments, printed chiefly from pamphlets, already well known ; and 
it is marked throughout, to an uncommon degree, with the best 
characteristics of a generous nationality. No one, indeed, can 
open it, without perceiving that, whatever it contains, must 
have been the work of one born and educated among our free 
institutions, — formed in their spirit, and animated and sustained 
by their genius and power. The subjects discussed, and the inte- 
rests maintained in it, are entirely American ; and many of them 
are so important, that they arc already become prominent parts 
of our history. As we turn over its pages, therefore, and see 
how completely Mr. Webster has identified himself with the 
great institutions of the country, and how they, in their turn, 
have inspired and called forth the greatest elforts of his uncom- 
mon mind, we feel as if the sources of his strength, and the 
mystery by which it controuls us, were, in a considerable de- 
gree, interpreted. We feel that, like the fabulous giant of anti- 
quity, he gathers it from the very earth that produced him; 
and our sympathy and interest, therefore, are excited, not less 
by the principle on which his power so much depends, than by 
the subjects and occasions on which it is so strikingly put forth. 
We understand better than we did before, not only why we have 
been drawn to him, but why the attractipn that carried us along, 
was at once so cogent and so natural. 

When, however, such a man appears before the nation, the 
period of his youth and training is necessarily gone by. Jt is 
only as a distinguished member of the General Government, — 
probably in one of the two Houses of Congress, that he first 
comes, as it were, into the presence of the great mass of his 
countrymen. But, before he can arrive there, he has, in the 
vast majorily of cases, ^reached the full stature of his strength, 
and developed all the prominent peculiarities of his character. 

Much, therefore, of what is most interesting in relation to him, 

much of what goes to make up his individuality and momentum, 
and without which, neither his elevation nor his conduct can be 
fully understood or estimated, is known only in the circle of his 
private friends, or, at most, in that section of the country from 
which he derives his origin. In this way, wc are ignorant of 
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much that it concerns us to know about many of our distin- 
guished statesmen ; but about none, probably, are wc more rela- 
tively ignorant than about Mr. Webster, who is eminently one 
of those persons, whose professional and political career cannot 
be fairly or entirely understood, unless we have some acquaint- 
ance with the ^circumstances of his origin, and of his early his- 
tory, taken in connection with his whole public life. We were, 
therefore, disappointed, on opening the present volume, not to. 
find prefixed to it a full biographical notice of him. We were, 
indeed, so much disappointed and felt so fully persuaded, that 
neither the contents of the volume itself, nor the sources of its 
author’s power, nor his position before the nation, could be pro- 
perly comprehended without it, that we determined at once to 
connect whatever wc should say on any of these subjects, by 
such notices of his life, as wc might be able to collect under 
unfavourable circumstances. We only regret that our efibrts have 
not been more successful, — and that our notices, therefore, are 
few and imperfect. 

Mr. Webster was born in Salisbury, a farming town of New- 
llampshirc, at the head of the Merrimack, in 1782. His father, 
always a farmer, was a man of a strongly marked and vigorous 
character, — full of decision, integrity, firmness, and good sense. 
He served under Lord Amherst, in the French war, that ended 
in 1763; and, in the war of the Revolution, he commanded a 
company chiefly composed of his own towns-jicoplc and friends, 
who gladly fought under his leading nearly every campaign, and 
at whose head he was found, in the battle of llennington, at the 
White Plains, and at West-Point, when Arnold’s treason was 
discovered. He died about the year 1806 ; and, at the time of 
his death, had filled, for many years, the office of Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, for the state of Nevv-ITampshire. 

But, during the early part of Mr. Webster’s life, the place of 
his birtli, now the centre of a flourishing and happy population, 
was on the frontiers of civilization. His father had been one of 
the very first settlers, and had even pushed further into the wil- 
derness than the rest, so that the smoke sent up amidsi the soli- 
tude of the forest, from the humble dwelling in which Mr. 
Webster was himself born, marked, for some time, the ultimate 
limit of New England adventure at the North. Undoubtedly, 
in any other country, the sufferings, privations, and discourage- 
ments inevitable in such a life, would have precluded all thought 
of intellectual culture. But, in New England, ever since the 
first free school was established amidst the woods that covered 
the peninsula of Boston, in 1636, the school-master has been 
found on the border line between savage and civilized life, often 
indeed with an axe to open his own path, but always looked up 
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to with respect, and always carrying with him a valuable and 
preponderating influence. 

.It is to this characteristic trait of New England policy, that 
we owe the first development of Mr. Webslcr^s powers, and 
the original determination of his whole course in life; for, 
unless the school had sought him in the forest, his father’s 
means would not have been sufficient to send hini'down into the 
.settlements to seek the school. The first upward step, there- 
fore, would have been wanting ; and it is not at all probable, 
that any subsequent exertions on his own part, 'would have 
enabled him to retrieve it. The value of such a benefit cannot, 
indeed, be measured ; but it seems to have been his good for- 
tune to be able in part, at least, to repay it ; for no man has 
explained with such simplicity and force as he has explained 
them, the very principles and foundations on which the free 
schools of New England rest, or shown, with such a feeling of 
their importance and value, how truly the free institutions of 
our country must be built on the education of all. We allude 
now to his remarks in the Convention of Massachusetts, where, 
speaking of the support of schools, he says : — 

” In this particular wc may be allowed to claim a merit of a very high and 
peculiar character. This commonwealth, with other of the New England states, 
early adopted, and has constantly maintuined the principle, that it is the 
undoubted right, and the bounden duty of government, to provide for Ihc 
instruction of all youth. Tliat which is elsewhere left to chance, or to charity, 
wc secure by law. For the purpose of public instruction, wc h-old every man 
subject to taxation, in proportion to his property, and we look not to the ques- 
tion, whether he, himself, have or have not children to be benefited liy the edu- 
cation for which lie pays. We regard it as a wise and libcRil system of police, 
by which property, and life, and the peace of society arc secured. Wc seek to 
prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a salii- 
tny and conservative principle of virtue, and of knowledge, In an early age. 
We hope to excite a feeling of respectability, and a sense of character, by 
enlai^ng the capacity, and-^ncreasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. 
By general instruction, we seek, as far as possible, to purify the whole moml 
atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and to turn the strong current 
of feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of the law, and the denunciations 
of religion, against immorality and crime. W’^e hope for a security, beyond the 
law, and above the law, in the prevalence of enlightened and well principled moral 
sentiment We hope to continue and to prolong the time, when, in the villages 
and farm houses of New England, there may be undisturbed sleep, within unbar- 
red doors. And knowing that our government rests dircctly on tin; public will, 
that we may preserve it, we endeavour to give a safe and proper direction to 
that public will. We do not, indeed, expect all men to be philosophers, or 
statesmen ; but wc confidenll^ trust, and our expectation of the duration of our 
^rstem of government rests on that trust, that by the difliision of general know- 
ledM good and virtuous sentiments, the political fabric may he secure, as 
1PM ^against open violence and overthrow, as against the slow but sure uiider- 
friekflg of licentiousness.** pages 2U9, 210. 

** I rejoice. Sir, that every man in this community may call all property his 
own, so far as he has occasion for it, to furnish for himself and his children the 
blessing of religious instruction and the elements of knowledge. Tliis celes- 
tial, and this earthly light, lie is entitled to by the fundamental laws, ft is every 
poor man's undoubted birth-right, it is tlie great blessing which this constitution 
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has secured to him. It is liis solace in life, and it may well be bis consolation in 
death, that his country stands plcdf^ed, by the faith which it has plighted to all 
its citizens, to protect his children from ignorance, barbarism and vice.” p. 211, 

How Mr. Wcbstcr^s education was advanced immediately 
after he left these primary schools, is, we believe, not known. 
It was, however, with great sacrifices on tlic part of his family, 
and severe struggles on his own. At last, when he was fifteen 
or sixteen years old, after a very imperfect preparation, he was^ 
entered at Dartmouth College ; at least, so we infer, for he was 
graduated there in 1801. What were his principal or favourite 
pursuits during the three or four years of his academic life, we 
do not know. We remember, however, to have met formerly, 
one of his classmates, who spoke with the liveliest interest of 
the generous and delightful spirit he showed among his earliest 
friends and competitors, in the midst of whom, he manifested, 
from the first, aspirations entirely beyond his condition, and, 
when the first year was jiasscd, developed faculties which left 
all rivalship far behind him. Indeed, it is known, in many 
ways, that, by those who were acquainted with him at this period 
of his life, he was already regarded as a marked man ; and that, 
to the more sagacious of them, the honours of his subsequent 
career have not been unexpected. 

Immediately after leaving college, he began tljc study of the 
law in the place of his nativity, with Mr. Thompson, soon after- 
wards a member of Congress; a gentleman who, from the elevation 
of his character, was able to comprclicnd that of his pupil and con- 
tribute to unfold its powers. But the m* augustw domi pressed 
hard upon him. He was compelled to exert himself for his own 
support; and his professional studies were frequently intcrrujdcd 
and impaired by pursuits, which ended only in obtaining what 
was needful for his mere subsistence. 

Circumstances connected with his condition and wants at this 
time, led him to Boston, and carried liim, when there, into the 
office of Mr. Gore. This was, undoubtedly, one of the deciding 
circumstances of his life. Mr. Gore was a lawyer of eminence, 
and a gentleman^ in the loftiest and most generous meaning of 
the word. His history was already connected with that of the 
country. He had been appointed district attorney of tlie United 
States for Massachusetts, by Washington; he had served in 
England as our commissioner under .T^^’s treaty ; and he was 
afterwards governor of his native state, and its senator in Con- 
gress. His whole character, private, political, and professional, 
from its elevation, purity and digaity, was singularly fitted 
to influence a young man of quick and generous feelings, who 
already perceived within himself the impulse of talents and the 
stirrings of an ambition whose direction was yel to be deter- 
mined. Mr. Webster felt, that it was well for him to be there; 
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and Mr. Gore obtained an influence over his young mind, which 
the peculiarly kind and frank manners of the instructer per- 
mitted early to ripen into an intimacy and friendship that were 
interrupted only by death. 

Mr. Webster finished the study of his profession in Boston, 
and was there admitted to the bar in 1805 ; — Mr. Gore, who 
presented him, venturing, at the time, to make a prediction to 
•the court respecting his pupil’s future eminence, which has been 
hardly more than fulfllled by all his present fame. At first, he 
began the practice of his profession in Boscavven, a small village 
adjacent to the place of his birth ; but in 1807, he removed to 
Portsmouth, where, no doubt, he thought he was establishing 
himself for life. 

As a young lawyer, about to lay the foundations for future 
success, his portion could, perhaps, hardly have been rendered 
more fortunate and happy than it was now in Portsmouth. He 
rose rapidly in general regard, and was, ihcreforc, almost at once, 
ranked with the first in his profession in his native state. Of 
course, his associations and intercourse were with the first minds. 
And, happily for one like him, the presiding judge of theliighcst 
tribunal in New-Hampshire was then Mr. Smith, afterwards 
governor of the state, whose native clearness of perception, 
acuteness, and power, united to faithful and accurate learning in 
his profession, and the soundest and most practical wisdom in 
the fulfilment of his duties on the bench, and in his intercourse 
with the bar, gave him naturally and necessarily great influence 
over its younger members. Mr. Webster, as the most promi- 
nent among them, came much in contact with him, and profited 
much from his sagacious foresight and wise and discriminating 
kindness. He came, too, still more in contact with Mr. Mason, 
afterwards a senator in Congress, and then and still the leading 
counsel in New-Hampshire. Mr. Mason was his senior by 
several years, but there was no other adversary capable of 
encountering him ; and the intellect with which Mr. Webster 
was thus called to contend on equal terms was one of the highest 
order, of ample resources, and of the quickest penetration ; 
whose original reach, firm grasp, and unsparing logic, left no 
safety for an adversary, but in a vigour, readiness and skill, 
which could never be taken unprepared or at disadvantage. It 
was a severe school ; but there is little reason to doubt, Mr. 
Webster owes to its stern and rugged discipline much of that 
||||ilBllcctual training and power, which render him, in his turn, 
id^rmidable an adversary. He owes to it, also, notwithstand- 
ing their uniform and daily opposition in court, the no less uni- 
form personal friendship of Mr. Mason in private life. 

It was in the midst, however, of this period, both of disci- 
pline and success as a lawyer, in New-IIampshire, that he entered 
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public life. In the government of his native state, we believe, 
he never took office of any kind ; and his first political place, 
therefore, was in the thirteenth Congress of the United States. 
He was chosen in 1812, soon after the declaration of war ; and 
as he was then hardly thirty years old, he must have been one 
of the youngest members of that important Congress. His posi- 
tion there was difficult, aand he felt it to be so. He was opposed 
to the policy of the war ; he represented a state earnestly opposed* 
to it ; and he had always, especially in the eloquent and power- 
ful memorial from the great popular meeting in Rockingham, 
expressed himself fully and frankly on the whole subject. But 
he was now called into the councils of the government, which 
was carrying on tlie war itself, lie felt it to be his duty, there- 
fore, to make no factious opposition to the measures essential to 
maintain the dignity and honour of the country ; to make no 
opposition for opposition’s sake ; thougli, at the same time, he 
felt it to be no less his duty, to take good heed that neither the 
constitution, nor the essential interests of tlie nation, were 
endangered or sacrificed — nc guid detrimenii res 2 mblica acd- 
piat. This, indeed, seems to have been his motto up to the 
time of the peace ; and his tone in relation to it is always manly, 
bold, and decisive. When Mr. Monroe’s bill for a sort of con- 
scription was introduced, he joined with Mr. Eppes, and other 
friends of the administration, in defeating a project, which, 
except in a moment of great anxiety and excitement, would 
probably have found no defenders. But when, on the other 
hand, the bill for ^^encouraging enlistments” was before the 
house, he held, in January 1814, the following strong and strik- 
ing language, in which, now the passions of that stormy period 
arc hushed, all will sympathize. 

“ The humble aid which it would be in my power to render to measures of 
government, shall be given cheerfully, if government will pursue measures 
which 1 can conscientiously support. If, even now, failing in an honest and 
sincere attempt to procure a just and honourable peace, it will return to mea- 
sures of defence and protection, such as reason, and common sense, and the 
public opinion, all call for, my vote shall not be witbholden from the means. 
(;ivc up your futile projects of invasion. Extinguish the fires ihat blaze on your 
inland frontiers. Establish perfect safety and defence there by adequate force. 
Let every man that sleeps on your soil sleep in security. Stop the blood that 
flows from the veins of unarmed yeomanry, and women and children. Give to the 
living time to bury and lament their dead, in the quietness of private sorrow. 
Having performed this work of beneficence aniV mercy on your inland border, 
turn, and look with the eye of justice and compassion on your vast population 
along the coast. Unclench the iron grasp of your embargo. I'akc measures 
for that end before another sun sets upon you. With all the war of the enemy 
on your commerce, if you would cease to make war upon it yourselves, you 
would still have some commerce. That coiiirncrce would give you some reve- 
nue. Ap])ly that revenue to the augnicntalion of your navy. Tlint navy, in 
turn, will protect your commerce. Let it no longer be said, that not one ship of 
force, built by your hands since the war, yet floats upon the ocean. I^irn the 
current of your eflbrts into the channel, which national sentiment has already 
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worn broad and deep to receive it. A naval forces competent to defend your 
coast aipiiiist considerable armaments, to convoy your trade, and perhaps raise 
the blockade of your rivers, is not a chimera. It may be realized. If, then, the 
war must continue, go to the ocean. If you are seriously contending for mari- 
time rights, go to ihe theatre, where alone those rights can be defended. Thi- 
ther every indication of your fortunes points you. There the uiyted wishes and 
exertions of the nation will go with you. Even our party divisions, acrimonious 
as they arc, cease at the water’s edge. They are lost in attaclitpent to the national 
character, on the element where that ch||tocter is made respectable. In protect- 
ing naval interests by naval means, yc^ will arm yourselves with tlic whole 
''power of national sentiment, and may command the whole abundance of the 
national resoui'ce. In time, you may be enabled to redress injuries in the place 
where they may be oifered; and, if need be, to accompany your own flag 
throughout the world with the protection of your own cannon.”* Speech, pp. 
U, 15. 

Later in the same Congress, the subject of the establishment 
and principles of a national bank came into discussion, and the 
finances of the country being then greatly embarrassed, this sub- 
ject rose to paramount importance, and absorbed much of the 
attention of Congress up to the moment when the annunciation 
of peace put a period, for the lime, to all such debates. On the 
whole matter of the bank and tliACurrency, Congress was divi- 
ded into three parties. First, thUro who were against a national 
bank under any form. These persons consisted chiefly of the 
remains of the old party, which had originally opposed the 
establishment of the first bank in Washington’s time, in 1791, 
and in 1811 had prevented the renewal of its charter. They 
were, however, generally, friends of the existing administra- 
tion, whose position now called strongly for the creation of a 
new bank ; and, therefore, while they usually voted on preli- 
minary and incidental measures with the favourers of a bank, 
they voted, on tlic final passage of the bill, against it ; so that 
it was much easier to defeat the whole of any one project, than 
to carry through any modification of it. Second, there was a 

* These are the last words of the speech ; and tlic sentiment they contain in 
favour of a navy and naval protection, lias been maintained witli great earnest- 
ness by Mr. Webster for nearly thirtM:^Ai^» on all public occasions. In an ora- 
tion delivered July 4th, 1806, and!i«|mntcd at Concord, N. 11., he says, ** an 
immense ])oi'tionigjf our properly is in tlic waves. Sixty or eighty thousand of 
our most useful mtizens are there, and arc entitled to such protection from tlie 
government as their case requires.” In another oration, delivered in 1812, and 
printed at Poilsmouth, he says^ a navy suilicient for the defence of our coasts 
and harbours, for the convoy of inqioi’tant branches of our trade, and sufTicient, 
also, to give our enemies to ujyiderstand, when tJicy injure us, that they too are 
vulnerable, and that we have the power of I’ctuliatioii as well as of defence, seems 
to be the plain, iiecessaiy, indispensable policy of the nation. It is the dictate 
of nature and common sense, that means of deience shall have relation to tlie 
danger.” These doctrines in favour of a navy were extremely unwelcome to 
the nation wlicii they were delivered; Uie first occasion referred to, being just 
before the im])ositioii of the embargo ; and the second, just before tlic capture 

of the Guerrierc. How stands the national sentiment now ? Who doubts the 
truth of what Mr, Webster could not utter in 1806 and 1812 without exciting 
ill-will to himself ^ 
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party consisting almost entirely of friends of the administration, 
who wished for a bank, provided it were such a one as they 
thought would not only regulate the currency of the country, 
and facilitate the operations of the government,* but also afford 
present and important aid by heavy loans, which the bank was 
to be compelled to make, and to enable it to do which, it was to 
be relieved frohi the necessity^f paying its notes in specie - 
in other words, it was a party^St wished to authorize and esta-. 
Wish a paper currency for the whole country. The third party 
wished for a bank with a moderate capital, compelled always to 
redeem its notes with specie, and at liberty to judge for itself, 
when it would, and when it would not, make loans to the govern- 
ment. 

The second party, of course, was the one that introduced into 
Congress the project for a bank at this time. The bill was ori- 
ginally presented to the Senate ; and its main features were, 
that the bank should absorb a large amount of the depreciated 
public debt of the United States, and grant to the government 
heavy loans on the security o^ similar debt to be created ; that 
its capital should consist of IHljif millions of dollars, of which 
five millions only were to be specie, and the rest depreciated 
government securities ; and that the bank, when required, should 
lend the government thirty millions. At the time when this 
plan was brought forward, all the n:q]peroas state banks south of 
Ncw-England had refused to redeem their notes, or, as it was 
called ^Uo cars polite,” had suspended specie payments,” in 
consequence of which, their notes had fallen in vfldue from 10 
to 25 per cent, and specie, of course, ^had risen proportionally 
in value, and disappeared from circulation entirely. To afford 
the contemplated national bank any chance for carrying on its 
operations, or even for beginning them, it was to be authorized 
<4o suspend specie payments,” which meant, that it was to be 
authorized never to begin them ; for, without this authority, 
their specie would be drained the moment their notes should 
be issued equal to its amount. Other hand, all the taxes 

and revenues of the government to be rMivable in the 
paper of the bank, however much it might fa^i|^ vjdue. In 
short, the whole scheme was one of those vast SerboniSlFbogs, 
where, from the days of Laws’s Mis^ippi Company, armies 
whole of legislators and projectors havjs sunk, without leaving 
even a monument behind them to warn their followers of their 
fate. 

We must not, however, be extravagantly astonished, that a 
project which we now know was in its nature so wild and dan- 
gerous, should have found favourers and advocates. The finances 
of the country were then in a critical, and even distressing posi- 
tion; and all men were anxious to devise some means to relieve 
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thenUi A large part of tho nation, too, sincerely entertained the 
ehimerical notion, now universally exploded, that it was prac- 
ticable to establish and maintain a safe and stable paper currency, 
even when not convertible into specie at the pleasure of the 
holder } and the example of England and its natidhal bank was 
referred to with effect, though, &om its history pince, the same 
example could now be referred Hljvith double effect on the other 
•side of the discussion. After an earnest and able debate, then, 
the bill, on the whole, passed the Senate, and it was understood 
that a considerable majority of the House, ^of Representatives 
was in its favour. 

When brought there on the 9th of December, 1814, it ex- 
cited a very animated discussion, which, with various inter- 
ruptions from the forms and rules of the House, references to 
committees, and occasional adjournments, was continued till the 
2d of January. In this protracted debate Mr. Webster took a 
conspicuous part ; and his efforts, of which the speech now 
pdfanshed is but an inconsiderable item, did much to avert the 
threatened evil, and to cstabliy|i|fai8 reputation, not merely as 
an eloquent and pow^ul which had already been set- 

tlnd in the previous sdision, as a sagacious and sound states- 
imn. 4 ,. 

His principal opponfetifejpSp the bQ|.was made on the last day 
of its discussion, m iimi^iittroduccd a scries of resolutions, 
bringing the bank propowd within the limits of the specie-pay- 
ing principle, and taking off from it the restraints, which placed 
it .too much within the power of the government to make it use- 
ful as a monied institutim^ either to the finances or to the com- 
merce of the country. The objections to the plan then before 
Congress, and tlie disai^n that would probably follow its adop- 
tion, he portrayed in ^e following strong language, which none, 
however, wiH now thfnk'to ha>*e been ^oo strong. 

capital of the bank, t^n, will be five millions of specie, and forty-five 
millions of government 8tocbl|Llnj|k^ words, the bank will possess five mil- 
lions of dollarsi and owe it foity-five millions. I'his debt 

from govemni^|^|tie b«Sk; ia remPHTfram selling during the war, and govern- 
ment is excuMM paying umnlit shall see fit. llie bank is also to be under 
obligatioH to mi^overnment thirty miHiontof dollars on demand, to be repaid, 
not when the convenijBnce or^raessity of the bank may require, but when debts 
due to the bank, from gQiympInt, are paid t that is, when it shall be the good 
jileusyrc of government. Tills sum of tbjirty millions is to supply tlie necessi- 
ties of government, and to sujjdtedc theibccasion of other loans. This loan will 
doubtless be made on the first day of the existence of the bank, because the 
public wants cun admit of dd delay. Its condition, then, will be, that it has five 
millions 6f specie, if it has been able to obtain so much, and a debt of seventy- 
five millions, no part of which it can cither sell or call in, due to it from govcrii- 
ment. 

•• The loan of thirty millions to government, can only be made by an imme- 
diate issue of bills to tliat amount. If these bills sliould return, the bank will 
not be able to pay tliein. 'riiis is certain, and to I'ciiicdy this iiiconvciiieiicc, 
power is given to llic dircclois, by the act, to suspend, at Uicir own discretion. 
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tlw payment of their notet^ until the Freddent of the United Statea shall other- 
wiae order. The Prendent will give no mch order, because the neceanties 
^emment will compel it to draw on the bank till the bank becomes u nece» 
ntooa aa itaeK Indeed, whatever orders may be given or wi^eld it vnll be 
utterly impoanble to the bank to pay its notea. No tuch thiitg is eipeetedtom 
it Ihe first note it issues will be dishonoured on its return, and yet it ndll con- 
tinue to poor out its paper, so long aa government can apply it in any degree 
to its purposes. , 

What sort of an institution, sir, iMbU * It looks less Ufe a bank, than a de- 
partment of government It will be Peperly the paper-monv department Its 
capital is government debts ; the amount of its issues will depend on govern-* 
ment neceanties; government in effect absolves itself torn ita^own debts to 
the bank, and by way of compensation absolves the bank finm its own contracts 
with others. This it hldeed, a wonderful scheme of finance. The government 
is to grow rich, because it is to borrow without the obligation of repajdng, and 
is to borrow of a bank which issues paper, srithont liability to redeem it. V tiiis 
bank, like other institutions which dull and ploddii^ common sense has erected, 
were to pay its debtt it must have some liuuts to its issues of paper, and thcK- 
fbre, there would be a point beyond srtiieh it could not make loans to gpvemnienit 
This would M short of the nriutes of the contrivers ofthisqrstem. Theypronride 
to an unlimited issue of paper, in an entire exemption from pqrment. They to^ 
tlieir bank, in the first place, on the discreet of government, and then hope to 
enrich government out of the insolvency of their bank. With them, poverty 
itself is the main source of supply, ai^ bankruptcy a mine of inexhaustible trea- 
aurc.” Pp. 224-5. 

The resolutions proposed l^r. Webster, and supported in 
this speech, were not passed. Probably he did not expect them 
to pass, when he proposed them ; the same day, the main 
question was taken u^n me paasarael'lhe bill itself; and, as it 
was rejected by the casting vote orfiie leaker, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, that without his exertions Uiis portentons 
absurdity would not have been defeated. It is but justice, how- 
ever, to the supporters of tiie measurei to Agr, that the mischie- 
vous consequences of its adoption, mteb by no mipans so apparent 
tlien as they arc now. We have sineajiad no little experience 
on the whole matter. It required all the power and influence of 
the general government, and of the present sound and specie- 
paying Bank of the United States, acting vigorously in concert 
for several years after the war,^ rejhve the country from the 
flood of depreciated notes of with which it was 

inundated, and to restore a 8aKipl|MMpif<ini oumency. When 
or how this evil could have been remedied, if, ilm||,yery close 
of the war, it bad been almost indefioibily ipereasir Uytthe es- 
tablishment of a vast machine, issuia^vqiiy day as much irre- 
deemable paper as would be takenJjjTany and every discount, 
and thus co-operating with the eva itiblf, instead of opposing 
it, is more than any man will now be bold enpugh to conjec- 
ture. We should, no ^ubt, have been in bondage to it to this 
hour, and probably left it as a yoke upon the necks of our 
children. 

But, at the time referred to, the necc.ssitics of tlu government 
were urgent ; and, on motion of Mr. Webster, tin* rule that pre- 
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vented e reconsideration at the same session of a subject thus 
dispo se d of, was suspended the very next day, and a bill for a 
hnnlf was On t|io Same day, January 3, recommitted to a select 
committee. On the 6th, the committee reported a specie-paying 
bank, with a much diminished capital, which was carried in the 
house, with the fewest possible forms, on the 7th^ Mr. Webster 
and most of his friends voting tfit it It passed the senate, too, 
•though with some difQculty ; but was refused by the president, 
on the ground, that it was not sufBcient to meet the exigencies 
of tlie case, which, indeed, we now know, no bank would have 
been able to meet This project, however, being thus rejected, 
another was immediately introduced into the senate, the basis 
of which was to be laid, like that of the first bank propoied, in 
a paper currency. It passed that body ; but on being brought 
into the house met a severe and determined opposition, which 
ceased only when, on the 17th, the news of peace being re- 
ceived, the bill was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. Webster’s exertions, however, on the subject of the cur- 
rency, did not cease with the jverthrow of the paper bank 
system. He was re-elected to N<^Hampshire for the fourteenth 
Congress, and sat thete during the sessions of 1815-16; and 
1816—17. The whole oi things in the nation was now 
changed. The war and & great purpose of sound 

statesmanship was th«rfghl|l||^ bring ihe healing and renovating 
influences of peace into the administration and finances of the 
country. The present bank was chartered in April 1816, and 
was placed, substautially on the principles maintained in Mr. 
Webster’s resolutions of. the preceding year. But still it 
seemed doubtful whedier this institution, however wisely ma- 
naged, would alone have power enough to restore a sound cur- 
rency. The small depreciated notes Of the state banks south of 
New-England, still filld’d the land with ^eir loathed intrusion ; 
and, what was worse, the revenue of the general government, 
receivable at the diffinerijik cuMm-houses, was collected in this 
degraded paper, to ffip gta|||J||^^ of the finances of the country, 
and to the a^ln^ater injpyw rae property of private indivi- 
duals, who, in mfihrent states, paid, of course, difiPerent rates of 
duties to the treaauiy, aggording to the value of the paper me- 
dihm in which it hapfMWVto be cueeived. Mr. Webster foresaw 
the mischiefs that numb ft^Qpw A^m this state of things, if a 

» were not speedily applied. He, therefore, in the same 
if April 1816, introduced a resolution, the effect of which 
require the revenue of the United States to be eollectcd 
ana received only in the legal currency of the United States, or 
in bills equal to that currency in value. 

In stating the nature of the evil, after showing by what means 
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the paper of the state banks south of New-England had become 
depreciated; he says, — 

** What still farther increases the evil is, that this bank paper beings the issue 
of very many institutions, situated in different parts of the country, and possess- 
in|^ different degrees of credit, the depreciation has not been, and is not now, 
diniform throuf^liout the United States. It is not the ^ame at Baltimore as at 
Philadelphia, nor the same at Philad^hia as at New-Yorkt In New-England, 
the banks have nut stopped paymentlbi specie, and of course their paper has 
nut been depressed at all. But the notes of banks which have ceased to pay. 
specie, have nevertheless been, and still are, received for duties and taxes in the 
places where such banks exist. The consequence of all this is, that tlie people 
of the United States psf their duties and taxes in currencies of different values, 
in different places. In other words, taxes and duties arc higher in some places 
than they are in oihers, by as much as the value of gold and silver is greater 
than the value of the several descriptions of bank paper which are received by 
government This difference in relation to the paper of the District where we 
now are, is twenty-five per cent. Taxes and duties, therefore, collected in Ite- 
aachusetts, are one quarter higher than the taxes and duties which are collected, 
by virtue of the same laws, in the District of Columbia.’’ Pp. 233-4. 

A little further on, after showing that if this state of things is 
not changed by the government, it will be likely to change the 
government itself, he adds^-dk 

** It is our business to foresee thirml^er, and ..to avoid it. There are some 
political evils which are seen as soon as are dangerous, and which alarm at 
once as well the people as the government. ^.Wirs and invasions therefore are 
not always the most certain dcstoyei^ of prosperity. They come in no 

cjiiestionable shape. They lsiil{|nce gSHproacb, and the general aecu- 

rity is preserved by the general alarm. ymb evils of a debased coin, 

a depreciated paper currency, or a deprei^d wling public credit Not so 
with the plausible and insidious mischiefs of a paper money system. These 
insinuate tJiemselves in the shape of facilities^ accommodation, and relief. They 
hold out tlie most fallacious hope of an easy p^jmi^l; .of debts, and a lighter 
burden of taxation. It is easy for a portioof^'of the' pe^le to imagine that 
government may properly continue to receivi^' depreciated^aper, because they 
liavc received it, and because it is more CQnvittient to obtain it than to obtain 
other paper, or specie. But these subjects it is, that government ought to 
exercise its own peculiar wisdom and caution. It is supposed to possess on sub- 
jects of this nature, somewhat more of fiiresight than has fallen to the lot of indi- 
viduals. It is bound to toresee the a^l before every man feels it, and to teke 
all necessary measures to gu^ It, ikbough they may be meksbes 

attended with some difficulty and noyH^mfnpwry inconvenience. In my 
humble judgment, the evil demandrlHlh|&dt«t^^|tentiQn of Congress. It 
is not certain, and in m3r opinion not pimWip!^t'"it will q||r^cur e itself. It is 
more likely to grow by indulgeitke, wbU’e th^medy whiclrat|*iit the end be 
applied, will become less cfficacidius by delay. ‘v 

The only power which the general ^venment poiMeBses of restraining die 
issues of the state bank^ is to refuse their W teceii)^ of the tresitiiy. 

Tliis power it can exercise now, or^ least itjii|}jRfovide now for exercising in 
reasonable time, because the curreim^ of Miike country is yet sound, 

and the evil is not universal. If it should beconie umVersal, who, that hesitates 
now, will then propose apu^quate means of relief? If a measure, like the 
bill of yesterday, or the resaftdfins of to^y, can hardly pass here now, what 
Jiope is there that any efficient measure wiu be adopted hereafter ?” pp. 235-5. 

The doctrine of this speech is as important as it is true. A 
sound and uniform currency is essential, not only for the con- 
venient and safe management of the fiscal concerns of a govern- 
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meat; but, no less so, for the security of private property. It 
. is, indeed, at once the standard and basis of all transfer and 
exchange ; and, whenever the circulating medium has become 
mihch deranged in any country, it has been found an arduous, 
and sometimes a dangerous task, to restore it to a sound state. 
The effort almost necessarily brings on a conflict between the 
two great classes of debtor and (^ditor, into which every com- 
jnunity is divided, — ^the creditor claiming the highest standard 
of value in the currency, and the debtor the lowest; and the 
results of such a conflict have not unfrequently been found in 
changes, convulsions, and political revolution. From such a con- 
flict we were saved in th^s country, by the defeat of the paper- 
currency bank proposed in 1814, — ^by the establishment of the 
present specie paying bank, and by the adoption of Mr. Web- 
ster’s resolution, which was approved by the President on the 
30th of April, 1816. 

It was at this period, however, that Mr. Webster determined 
to' change his residence, and, of course, to retire for a time at 
least, from public life. He had juw lived in Portsmouth nine 
years ; and they had been to hm years of great happiness in 
hie private relations^ and, in his relations to Uie country, years 
of remarkable advancemmt.and honour. But, in the disastrous 
fire, which, in 1813,, dM^ed. a |Kge part of that devoted 
town, he had sustained a^bw^ioss, mich the means and oppor- 
tunities offered by his 'j^ofeSsion in New Hampshire were not 
likely to repair. He determined, therefore, to establish himself 
in a larger capital, where his. resources would be more ample, 
add, in the summer of 1816, removed to Boston, where he has 
ever since resittd. '■ 

His object now was pnffessional occupation, and he devoted 
himself to it for six or eight years exclusively, with unremitting 
assiduity, refusing to accept office, or to mingle in political dis- 
cunion. His success corresponded to bis exertions. He was 
already known as a di8l|Bgui|j|ed lawyer in his native state ; 
and the two terms j||yM^|||||flrin Congress, 'had placed him, 
Botwithstandiilg youth, among the prominent 

statesmen of the country.' His^ank''as a jurist, in the general 
regard of the nation, ms now no less qieedily determined. 
L«e many other emiiqMi^iemb^ of the profession, however, 
who have rarely bec^j^uejo sel^ at first what cases should be 
entiJiiBted to them,- n wits -dictt for him to arrange or determine 
the time and the occasion, when hif ^wers should be dcci- 
nvely measured and made known. Wi^fnust, therefore, account 
it for a fortunate accident, though perhaps one of thoto acci- 
dents granted only to talent like his, that the occasion was the 
well known case of Dartmouth College ; and, we must add, as 
a circumstance no less fortunate, that the forum where he was 
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called to defend the principles of this great cause, and where he 
did defend them so triumphantly, was that of the Supreme* 
Court of the United States, at Washington. 

There is, indeed, something peculiar in this grave national 
tribunal, especially with regard to the means and motives it 
offers to call opt distinguished talent, and try and confirm a just 
reputation, which is worth notice. The judges themselves, 
selected from among the great jurists of the country, as above* 
ignorance, weakness, and the temptations of political ambition, — 
with that venerable man at their head, who for thirty years has 
been the ornament of the government, and, in whose wisdom 
has been, in no small degree, the hiding of its power— consti- 
tute a tribunal, which may be truly called solemn and august 
The advocates, too, who appear before it, are no less a chosen 
few, full of talent and skill, and eager with ambition, who go 
there from all the ends of the country, to discuss the gravest 
and most important interests both public and private, — ^to settle 
the conflicts between domestic and foreign jurisprudence, or l]ie 
more perilous conflicts betwapn the autliority of the individual 
states, and that of the gencralgovernment ; — ^in short, to return 
constantly upon the first great principles of national and muni- 
cipal adjudication, and take heed, th|t, whatever is determined 
shall rest only on the demand suMtmndations of truth, ri^t, 
and law. And, finally, irwe turn ^m the bench and tlie W, 
to the audience which is collected around them, we shall find 
again much that is remarkable, and even imposing. Wo shall 
find, that, large as it is, it is gathered together from a city not 
populous, where every thing, even ‘the resot^rces of fashion, 
must have a direct dependence on the operations of government; 
and where the senators themselves, and the representatives of 
foreign powers, no less than the crowds collected during the 
session of Congress, by the solicitations of an enlightened curi- 
osity, or of a strenuous indolence, can, after all, discover no resort 
so full of a stirring interest |a|ff eftcitement, as that of the 
Supreme Court, into whose ar^Hj^i pi<l(|tised and ^lowcrful 
gladiators daily descend, rejoicii^ illthe combat Taking it in 
all its connexions, then, we look upon this highest tribunal of 
the country, not only to be solcnm and imposing in itself, 
but to be one of peculiar power ov^the reputations of these 
jurists and advocates, who appear before it,/pua who must neces- 
sarily feel themselves to be standing sinralarly in presence of 
the nation, representedyibere as it is, in umost every way, and 
by almost every class, flom the fashion and beauty lounging on 
the sofas in the recesses of the court-room, up to the eager anta- 
gonists, who arc impatiently waiting their time to contend for 
the mastery on some great interest 0/ principle, aiul the judges 
who are ultimately to decide it 
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Mr. Webster had already appeared once or twice before this 
« tribunal ; — but not in any cause which had called seriously into 
action the powers of his mind. The case of Dartmouth College, 
however, was one that might well task the faculties of any man. 
That institution, founded originally by charter from the king of 
Great Britain, had been in successful operation nearly half a 
century, when, in 1816, the Legislature of New Hampshire, 
.from some movements in party politics, was induced, without 
the consent of the college, to annul its charter, and, by several 
acts, to give it a new incorporation and name. The trustees of 
the college resisted this interference; and, in 1817, commenced 
an action in the state courts, which was decided against them. 
A writ of error was then sued out by the original plaintiffs, to 
remove the cause for its final adjudication, to the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and it came on there for argument in 
March, 1818. 

The court room was excessively crowded, not only with a 
large assemblage of the eminent lawyers of the Union, but with 
niAny of its leading statesmen,— drawn there np less by the 
importance of the cause, and the wide results that would follow 
its decision, than by the known eloquence of Mr. Hopkinson 
and Mr. Wirt, both of whom were engaged in it. Mr. Webster 
opened it, on behalf of the college. Tl|e question turned mainly 
on the point, whether the acts of the legislature of Ncw-IIamp- 
shire, in relation to Dartmouth College, constituted a violation 
of a contract ; for, if they did, then they were contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. The principles involved, 
therefore, went to determine the extent to which a legislature 
can exercise authority over the chartered rights of all corpora- 
tions j and this of course gave the case an importance at the 
lime, and a value since, paramount to that of almost any other 
in the books. Mr. Webster’s argument^is given in this volume 
at p. 110, et seq. ; that is, we have there the technical outline, 
the dry skeleton of it. Bpt those who heard him, when it was 
originally delivered still Wipffler how such dry bones could 
ever have lived wim the'|po^r they there witnessed and felt. 
He opened his cause, as he always does, with perfect simplicity 
in.'liie general statement of its facts; and then went on to unfold 
the topics of his argumetii;, in a lucid or(|^r, which made each 
position sustain every other. The'- logic and the law were ren- 
dered irresistible. But, as he advanced, his heart warmed to the 
subject and the occasion. Thoughts and feelings, that had grown 
old with his best affections, rose unbidded to his lips. He remem- 
bered that the institution he was defending, was the one where 
his own youth had been nurtured ; and the moral tenderness 
and beauty this gave to the grandeur of his thoughts ; the sort 
of religious sensibility it imparted to his urgent appeals and 
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demands for the ftern fulfilment of what law and justice required, 
wrought up the whole audience to an extraordinary state of 
excitement Many betrayed strong agitation.; many were 
dissolved in tears. When he ceased to speak, there was a per^ 
ceptibic interval before any one was willing to break the silence; 
and, when th?t vast crowd separated, not one person of the 
whole number doubted, that the man who had that day so 
moved, astonished, and controlled them, had vindicated for him- * 
self a place at the side of the first jurists of the country. 

From this period, therefore, Mr. Webster’s attendance on 
the Supreme Court at Washington has been constantly secured 
by retainers, in |^e most important causes; and the circle of his 
professional business, which has been regularly enlarging, has 
not been exceeded, if it has been equalled, by that of any other 
lawyer who has ever appeared in the national forum. The 
volume before us contains few traces of all this. It contaiiu^ 
however, two arguments upon constitutional questions of great 
interest and wide results. One is the case of Gibbons vs, Ogden, 
in 1824, involving the question, how far a state has authority 
to grant the exclusive right of navigating the tide-waters within 
its territorial limits ; refusing that right to all persons belonging 
to other states, as well as to its own citizens. This question 
struck, of course, at the gpeat steam-boat monopoly granted by 
the state of New-York, from motives of public munificence, to 
Mr. Fulton, the adtnirable first mover of that national benefit, and 
Chancellor Livingston, its early and adventurous patron. 
case was argued by Mr. Webstef and Mr. Wirt ageinst the mo- 
nopoly, and by Mr. Oakley and Mr. Eimmet for it; so that pro- 
bably as much ability was brought into the discussion on each 
side, as has been called for by any single cause in our judicial 
annals. The result was, that the monopoly was declared to be 
unconstitutional; and thus another great national blessing was 
obtained, hardly less important than the origiosl invention, — 
that of throwing open the right tyjjjekm-navigation to the com- 
petition of the whole Union. , ' a ’ 

There were circumstances which ^gife uncommon interest to 
this cause, independently of its great eonstitutiond importaiy, 
and the wide consequences invblVed in^t It had been litigimd, 
during a series of y<lks, in every form, in the state courts of 
New-York, where the monopoly had trlhmphfed over all opposi- 
tion. And it need hardly be said, that the state courts of New- 
York have maintained aq^ud a repidhtion for learning, research, 
and talent, as any in the Union. What lawyer has not sat gladly 
at the feet of Chancellor Kent, and Cbief Justice Spencer? And 
what state, in relation to her jurisprndence, can so boldly say 

** Qudt regio in teiris noftri non plena laboris 
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Mr. Webster’s argument in the opening of tWe ease,— which 
• wu closed with great power by the Attomey<^neral, Mr. 
Wirt, — furnishes, even in the meagre outline still preserved, p. 
170 — 184, a specimen of some of the characteristics of his mind. 
We here see his clearness and downright simplicity in stating 
facts ; his acute suggestion and analysis of difficulties ; bis pecu« 
liar power of disentangling complicated propositions, and resolv- 
•ing them into elements so plain, as to be intelligible to the sim- 
plest minds ; and his wariness not to be betrayed into untenable 
positions, or to spread his forces over useless ground. We see 
him> indeed, fortifying himself, as it were, strongly within the 
narrowest limits of his cause, concentratingt^ strength, and 
ready at any moment to enter, like a skilful pneral, at ail the 
weak points of his adversary’s position. This argument, there- 
fore, especially as it was originally pronounced in court, wc 
look upon, as a whole, to have been equally remarkable for 
depth and sagacity ; for the choice and comprehensiveness of 
the topics ; and for the power and tact exhibited in their discus- 
sion. Yet we are carried along so quietly by its deep current, 
that, like Partridge in Tom Jones, when he saw Garrick act Ham- 
let, all seems to us so spontaneous, so completely without effort, 
that we are convinced, nay, we feel sure, there is neither arti- 
fice nor mystery, extraormnary power nor genius, in the whole 
matter.'' ®ut, to those who are familiar wiu Mr. Webster, and 
the workings of his mind, it is well known,*Jbat, in this very 
I^nness ; in this earnest pursuit of truth for truth’s sake, and 
^oMhe principles of law for the sake of right and justice, and 
in hill obvious desire to reach them all by the most direct and 
simple means, is to be found no small part of the secret of his 
power. It is this, in fac<^ above every thing else, that makes 
him so prevalent with t^ jury ; and, not only with the jury in 
court, but with the great jury of the whole people. 

The same general remarks are applicable to his argument in 
the case of Ogden against Saunders, in 1827, which we notice 
now, out of Uie re^lar series of events, in order to finish at 
once the little we can 8ay!|^ his professional career as a lawyer. 
The case to which we now refer, involved the* question of the 
cciiMtitotionality of state insolvent laws, when they purported 
to absolve the party from the obHgation q|the contract, as well 
as from personal inqiriaonment, on execution. In a legal and 
constitutional point of view, this has always been thought one 
of Mr. Webster’s ablest and most convincing arguments. With 
the court he wu only half successful ; there being a remarkable 
diversity of opinion among the judges. But, taken in connexion 
with the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall, delivered in the case, 
with which Mr. Webster’s argument coincides, both in reason- 
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ing and in eonclaaion, it seems absolntelj to hare exhausted the 
whole range of the discussion on that side, and to furnish all« 
that future inquirers can need to master the question. 

But, during the years we have just passed over, Mr. Webster’s 
success was not confined to the bar. In the year 1820-21, a . 
convention of delegates was assembled in Boston, to revise the 
constitution of Massachusetts. As it was one of those primary 
assemblies, where no office disqualifies from membership, and. 
as the occasion was one of the rarest importance, the talent and 
wisdom, the fortunes and authority of that commonwealth were, 
to a singular degree, collected in it The venerable John Adams, 
then above eigmb^ve years old, represented his native village; 
Mr. Justice St^, of the Supreme Court of the United States 
was a delegaC§[ from Salem ; Judge Davis, of the District Coivt 
of the United States, and the greater part of the judicial officers 
of the state were there, as well as a large number of the lead- 
ing members of the Massachusetts bar, and a still larger noi|i- 
ber of its wealthiest or most prominent land-holders and nMl*- 
chants. No assembly of equal dignity and talent was ever 
collected in that commonwealth. Mr. Webster was one of Uie 
delegates from Boston. What influence he exerted, or how 
beneficial, or how extensive it was, can be entirely known only 
there where it was put forth. But, if we may judge from the 
important committees on which he served ; the prominent inlB- 
rests and individqals his duty called him occasionally to defen^, 
to encounter, and to oppose ; and the business-like air of ^ 
short remarks, which are scattered up and down through Ms 
whole volume of the Journal of Debates and Proceeding” of 
this convention, published soon afterwards, we should be led to 
believe, that, though he was then but a newly adopted child of 
Massachusetts, he had already gained a degree of confidence, 
respect and authority, to which few in that ancient common- 
wealth could lay claim. The fruits of it all, in the present 
volume, are, a short speech on ** Oaths of Office another on 
** the removal of Judges upon the address of two-thirds of each 
branch of the Legislature and a n»j^re ample and very power- 
ful one on the* “Principle of repi^sentation in the Senate.” 
They art all strong and striking ; and it would be easy to extract 
something from each^ipharacteristic of its author ; but we have 
not room, and must content ourselves with referring, for a spe- 
cimen of the whole, to the remarks on the free schools of New- 
England, from the speech in the Senate, which we hare already 
cited ; adding merely, that, to this remarkable speech of Mr. 
Webster, and to another of great beauty and force, by Mr. 
Justice Story, was ascribed, at the time, a change in the opi- 
nions and vote of the convention, which, considering the import- 
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epee of the subject, and the long discussion had undergone, 
^ was all but unprecedented.* ^ 

While this convention was still in session, a great anniversary 
dame round at 'the north. The two hundredth year from the 
first landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, was completed on the 
fiSd of December, 1820 ; and every man born in New-England, 
or in whose veins stirred a drop of New>Engfiind blood, felt 
,that he had an interest in the event it recalled, and demanded its 
grateful celebration. Preparations, therefore, for its commemo- 
ration, on the spot where it occurred, were made long before- 
hand ; and, by the sure indication of the public will, and at the 
special invitation of the Pilgrim Society, Mr JjS^ster was sum- 
moned as the man who should go to the RoeKffirlymouth, and 
there so speak of the centuries past, as that the cedfuries to come 
should still receive and heed his words. Undoubtedly he amply 
fulfilled the expectations that waited on this great occasion. His 
address, which opens the present volume, is one of the gravest 
pioduetions it contains. He seems to feel that the ground on 
uMeh he stands is holy ; and the deep moral sensibility, and 
even religious solemnity', which pervade many parts of this 
striking discourse, — where he seems to have collected the expe- 
rience of all the past, in order to minister warning and encourage- 
ment to all the future, — is in perfect harmony with the scene and 
the oteasion, and produced its appropriate effect on the multitude 
eihKUid, even at that inclement season, from the body of the 
Mw-England states, to offer up thanksgivings for their descent 
the Pilgrim fathers. The effect, too, at the time, has been 
justified by a wider success since ; and the multiplied editions 
of the printed discourse, while they have carried it into the 
farm-houses and hearts of the New-England yeomanry, arc at 
the same time ensuring its passage onward to the next generation 
and the next, who may be well satisfied, when the same jubilee 
comes round, if they can leave behind them monuments equally 
imposing, to mark the lapse and revolutions of ages. 

it would not be difficult to select eloquent passages from this 
discourse. We prefer, however, to take one containing what 
was then a plain and adventurous prediction ; but what is now 
passing into history before our very eyes. We allude to the 
remarks on the principle of the subdivisionjpf property in France, 
as affecting the permanepey of the Frencn government, which 
Mr. Webster ventured to call in question, on the same general 
grounds, on which he undertook to prove the permanency of 
our own. 

** A most iateieating openment of the effect of a subdiviBion of proper^ on 
gofemmai^ >> now malang in France. It » undentood, that the law regulating 


* Nortli American Beview, 1821. Vol. xii. p. 342. 
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the tnnsmiuion tji ptroperty^ in that countiyt nov divides it, real and personal, 
amon^ all the diil^jen, equidly, both sons and daughters ; and that there ia^ idso^ 
a very g^at restraint on the power of making dispositions of property by will. 

It has been supposed, that the effects of this might probably be, in time, to 
break up the soil into such small subdivisions, that the proprietors would be too 
poor to resist the encroachments of executive power. 1 think far otherwise. 
What is lost in individual wealth, will be more than gained in numbers, in intel- 
ligence, and in a^ympathy of sentiment If, indeed, only one, or a few land- 
holders were to resist the crown, like the barons of England!, they must, of 
course^ be great and powerful landholders with multitutes of retainers^ to pro- 
mise success. But if tlie proprietors of a given extent of territoiy are summoned 
to resistance, there is no reason to believe that such resistance would be less 
forcible, or less successful, because the number of such proprietors should be 
great Each would perceive his own importance, and his own interest and 
would feel that natlWi i elevation of character which the consciousness of pro- 
perty inspires. 4WpiBU>n sentiment would unite all, and numbers wouldTnot 
only add 8treng|k but excite enthusiasm. It is true, that France possesses a vast 
military force, u^er dm direction of an hereditary executive government aftd 
military power, it is possible, may overthrow any government. It is in vdlt 
however, in this period of the world, to look for security against militaiy power, 
to^ the arm of the great landholders. That notion is derived from a sUte of 
things long since past ; a state in which a feudal baron, with his retainers, 
stand against the sovereigpi, who was himself but the g^test baron, and ns 
retainers. But at present, what could the richest landholder do, against one 
regiment of disciplined troops ^ Other securities, therefore, against the preva- 
lence of militaiy power must be provided. Happily for lu^ we are not so situ- 
ated as that any purpose of national defence requires^ ordinarily and constantlly, 
such a militaiy force as might seriously endanger our liberties. 

** In respect, however, to the recent law of succession in France, to whldi 1 
have alluded, t V3<nM,premunptuoMly, perlu^, hazard a cmjtdur^ 
ginemmierd do not cha^ (he laWf the law^ in half a eeniury^ mU dSmgp jf%e 
government; and that imo change wiU be not in fmour of the power of ikt eruiwb 
aa some European wrUera have auppooed, but agpinet U. Those writers onMjj^ 
son upon what they think correct general principles, in relation to this suh|M* 
They acknowledge a want of experience. Here we have had that expq|neB& ; 
and we know that multitude of small proprietors, acting with intelUgeni^ and 
that enthusiasm whidi a common cause inspires^ constitute not only a formidable, 
but an invincible power.** Pp. 4r-8. 

In less than six years from the time when this statcsman-Iike 
prediction was made, the King of France, at the opening of the 
Legislative Chambers, thus strangely and portentously echoed it, 

** Legislation ought to provide successive improvements, for all the wants 
of society. The proereenve partiUonklg of bmdea eetaiea eeaenliaUy eonirary to 
the spirit of a monarmml government Would enfeeble the gusianties which the 
charter has g^ven to my throne and to my subjects. Measures will be proposed 
to you, gentlemen, to establish the consistency which ought to exist between 
the political law and the civil law ; and to preserve the patrimony of fomilie^ 
without restricting the liberty of disposing of one*8 propert^r. The preservation 
of fomilies is connected with, and affords a gpranty to political stability, which 
is the first want of states, and which ia espcdally that of France after so many 
vicissitudes.** 

But the discovery came too late. The foundations, on which 
to build or sustain the cumbrous system of thevald monarchy, 
were already taken away ; and the events of the last summer, 
while they would almost persuade us, that die ^^Attendant 
Spirit’’ so boldly given by the orator in this very discourse to 
one of the great founders of our government had opened to him, 
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also, on the Rock of Plymouth, vision future;”* — 

i-these events, we say, can leave little doubt iiTm^mind of any 
man, that the speaker himself may live long eifeoagh, — as God 
^atit he may! — to witness the entire fulfilment of his own 
C)jatraordinary prophecy, and to see the French people erecting 
for themselves a sure and stable government, suited to the foun- 
dation, on which alone it can now rest 

. In 1825, Mr. Webster was called to interpret the feelings of 
New-England, on another great festival and anniversary. Fifty 
years from the day, when the grave drama of the American Re- 
volution was opened with such picturesque solemnity, as a mag- 
nificent show on Bunker’s Hill, witnessed neigh- 

bouring city and country, clustering by tiPSmniis on their 
steeples, the roofs of their houses, and the Vill-t^, and wait- 
ing with unspeakable anxiety the results of the scene that was 
passing before their eyes, — fifty years from that day, it was 
determined to lay, with no less solemnity, the corner stone of a 
monument worthy to commemorfite its importance. An immense 
multitude was assembled. They stood on that consecrated spot, 
with only the heavens over their heads, and beneath their feet 
the bones of their fathers ; amidst the visible remains of the very 
redoubt thrown up by Prescott, and defended by him to the 
very last desperate extremity ;t and with the names of Warren, 
Putnalo, Stark, and Brooks, and the other leaders or victims of 
that great day frequent and familiar on their lips. In the midst 
oi^ch a scene and with such recollections, starting like the 
spiirits of the dead from the very sods of that hill-side, it may 
wdl he imagined, that words like the following, addressed 1o a 
vast audience, — composed in no small degree of the survivors of 
the battle, tlicir children, and their grandchildren, — produced 
an efifcct, which only the hand of death can efface. 

^ ** We know, indeed, that the record of illustrioua actions is most safely depo- 
sited in the universal remembrance of mankind. We know, that if we could 
cause this structure to ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but till it pierced 
them, its broad surfaces could still contajn but part of that, which, in an age of 
knowledge, luith already been spread over the earth, and which history charges 


* See the beautiful passage respecting the fortune and the life of John Adams 
atp. 44. 

j In an able article on the battle of Banker’s Hill, which is found in the 
North American Review, 1818,«yil. 225 — ^258, and is understood to have been 
written by Mr. Webster, he says, — ••In truth, if there was any commandei^n- 
chief in the actioru^was Prescott. Fiom the first breaking of the ground to 
tire retreat, he ajjytte nmi important parts and if it were now proper to give 
the battle a nasflHiti|any distinguished agent in it, it should be called, Pres- 
cott’s battle. have no doubt this is but an exact measure of justice to 
one of thoM^wttif hazarded all in our revolution, when the hazard was the 
greatest. 'IlMrh/ hjjfc r eview is strong, and no one hereafter can write the bistoiy 
of the period it IpMl to, without consulting it. The opening description of the 
battle b beautifdftoftpiethreBque. 
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itself with milking talfiwn to all future times. We know, that no inscription on 
entablatures kss bfdinrthan the earth itself, can carry information of the event^ 
we coinmcmoiBte^‘V|Shere it has not already g^ne ; and that no structure, which 
shall not outliretW duration of letters and knowledge among men, can prolong 
the memorial. But our object is, by this edifice, to show our own deep sense of 
the value and importance of the achievements of our ancestors; and, by pre- 
senting this work of gratitude to the eye, to keep alive similar sentiments, and 
to foster a consljwt regard for the principles of the Revolution. Human beings 
arc composed not of reason only, out of imagination also, and sentiment ; and 
that is neither wasted nor misapplied which is a]ipropriated to the purpose of. 
giving right direction to sentiments, and opening proper springs of feeling in the 
heart. Let it not be supposed that our object is to perpetuate national hostility, 
or even to cherish a mere military spirit. It is higer, purer, nobler. We conse- 
crate our work to the spirit of national independence, and we wish that the 
light of peace maiy||pt u])on it for ever. We rear a memorial of our conviction 
of tliat unmeasuggWl^fit, which has been conferred on our own land, and of 
the happy infl|^ce8,lmich have been produced, by the same events, on the 
gencKil intercAof manind. Wc come, as Americans, to mark a spot, which 
must for ever be dw td us and our posterity. Wc wish, that whfisoever, in all 
coming time, shall ram his eye hither, may behold that the place is not undis- 
tinguihlied, where the first great battle of the Uevolution was fought. We wUi, 
that this structure may proclaim the magnitude and importance of that events to 
cveiy class and every age. We wish, tW infancy may leam the purpose of ita 
erection from maternal lips, and that weaiy and withered age may behold it^ and 
be solaced by the recollections which it suggests. Wc wish, that labour may 
look up here, and be proud, in the midst of its toil. We wish, that, in those 
days of disaster, which, as they come on all nations, must be expected to come 
on us also, desponding patriotism may turn its eyes hitherward, and be assured 
that the foundations of our national power still stand strong. Wc wish, that this 
column, rising towards heaven among the pointed spires of so many tenmlesde- 
dicated to liod, may contribute also to produce, in all minds, a pious f&linr of 
dependence and gratitude. We wisli, finally, that the last object on the ijj|^t 
of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to gladden his who revirib^ 
may be something which shall remind him of the liberty and the jg^lory oTw 
country. Let it rise, till it meet the sun in his coming ; let the earliest light of 
the inoniing gild it| and parting day linger and play on its summit." Pp. &-9. 

The last formal address delivered by Mr. Webster on any 
great public occasion^ was unexpectedly called from him in the 
summer of l 82 Gy in commemoration of the services of Adams 
and .Icflerson; — an occasion so remarkable, that what was said 
and felt on it, will not pass out of the memories of the present 
generation Wc shall, therefore, only make one short extract 
fium Mr. Webster’s address atFaneuil Hall — the description 
of the peculiar .eloquence of Mr. Adams, in giving which, the 
speaker becomes, himself, a living example of what he describes. 

** The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his general character, and formed, 
indeed, a part of it. It was bold, manly, and energetic ; and such the enm 
required. When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous occasions, 
when great interests are at stake, and strong passions excite^ nothing is valua- 
ble, in speech, farther than it is connected with high h||||j|Mtual and moral 
endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness are the;i|^^KWhich produce 
conviction. lYue eloquence, indeed, doca net consist cannot be 

brought from far. Labour and learning may toil for it, 

Words and pliiMes may be marshalled in every way, but compass 

it it must exist in the man, in the subject, and in Uie o^^^t^^jTccted pas- 
sion, intense expression, the pomp of declamatio^iK idmHN 
cannot reach it It comes^ if it come at all, liki' W outlfcaimg of o fountain 
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from frie earth, or the bunting forth of Tolcanic firea, tjBbmoitoeottai origi- 
uSitial, imtive force. The graces taught in the schools, tD|H||||HMiient8^ and 
■toidied’'contrivances of speech, shock and disgpist men, own live^ 

and the fote ^ their wives, their children, and their count^Rpi^ on the deci- 
inon ^ the hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all 
dji^orate mtoiy contemptible. Even genius itself, then feels rebuked, and sub- 
do^ as in the presence of higher qualities. Then, patriotism is eloquent ; 
tht^ aelf-devotjon is eloquent. The clear conception, outnrAning the deduc- 
tioi^of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking 
on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing eveiy feature, and urging the 
whole man onward, right onward to his object— this, this ia eloquence ; or rather 
it is something greater and higher than all eloquence, it is action, noble, aub- 
lime, god-like action.” page 84. 

During a part, however, of the period, ovm^hich we have 
thus very slightly passed, Mr. Webster hRIw in public 
life. He was elected to represent the citapf Jnton, in the 
seventeenth Congress, and took his scat December, 

1823. Early in the session, he presented a I'imiftioii in favour 
of appointing a commissioner or agent to Greece ; and the reso- 
lution being taken up on the 19th of January following, Mr. 
Wcjbster delivered the speech, which usually passes under the 
name of the Greek Speech.” His object, however, in present- 
ing the resolution, did not seem, at first, to be well understood. 
It was believed, that, seeii^ the existence of a warm public 
sympathy for the suffering Greeks, and solicited by the attrac- 
ti(^s ^ the subject itself, and of the classical associations awa- 
k^ed^by it, his object was to parade a few sentences and figures, 
aw 80 make an oration or harangue, which might usher him, 
mib some iclatf a second time, upon the theatre of public 
affairs. The galleries, therefore, were thronged with a brilliant 
and fashionable audience. But the crowd was .^destined to be 
disappointed ; — Mr. Webster, after a graceful and conciliating 
introduction, in which he evidently disclaimed any such pur- 
pose, addressed himself ^ once to the subject, and made, what 
he always makes, a powerful, but a downright business speech 
His object, instead of being the narrow one suggested for him, 
was apparent, as he advanced, tP be the broadest possible. It 
was nothing less, than to take occasion of the Greek revolution, 
and the conduct pursued in regard to it by the great continental 
ppwers, in order to exhibit the principles laid down and avowed 
by those powers, as the basis on which they intendedgto main- 
tain the peace of Europe. In doing this, he went mrough a 
very able examination of the proceedings of all the famous 
Congresses, k||||||||^Pg with that of Paris, in 1814, and coming 
down to t|^|||^H||^ach, in 1821 ; — the principles of all which 
were, thm^^HBe hold their fundamental rights and privi- 
leges, a^nH^m^bncession and indulgence frohi the sovereign 
power; ^^^^Kffi.sorcreign powers have a right to interfere 
and con^jPIPBK^^ in their desires and attempts to 

change their owiTgovef nnients : — 
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“ The iil t^te eflUlipf this alliance of soverei^s, for objects personal to 
themselyesi only the permanency of their own power, must be 

the destructMdM^HBK feeling, and all natural sympathy, between those who ^ 
exercise the pffliBHrTOvemmenL and those who are subjept to it. The old 
channels of muraarregaid and confidence are to be dried up, or cut off. Obe- 
dience can now be expected no longer than it is enforced. Instead of relying 
on tlie affections of the governed, sovereigns are to rely on the affections and 
friendship of othej sovereigns. They arc, in short, no longer to be nations. 
Princes and people no longer are to unite for interests common to them both. 
There is to be an end of all patriotism, as a distinct national feeling. Society is 
to be divided horizontally; all sovereigns above, and all subjects below; the for- * 
mcr coalescing for their own security, and for the more certain subjection of the 
undistinguished multitude beneath." page 249. 

But, as he sayjyJterwards, — 

7'liis ibc age. Hie time has been, indeed, when fleets^ 

and armies, andjIbsicnBy were the principal reliances even in the best cause. 
Ilut, happily fi^tpan^tl^, there has arrived a great change in this respect. 
Moral causes come consideration, in proportion as the progress of know- 
ledge is advanced ; and the publk opinion of the civilized world is rapidly gain- 
ing an ascendency over mere brutal foice. It is already able to oppose the most 
formidable obstruction to the progi'css of injustice and oppression ; and, as it 
grow's more intelligent and more intense it will be more and more formidable. 

It may be silenced by military power, but it cannot be conquered. It is elas- 
tic, ipepressi hie, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. It is 
that impassable, unextinguishable enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule, 
which, like Milton’s angels, 

* Vital in every part. 

Cannot, but by annihilating, die.* 

** Until this be propitiated or satisfied, it is vain for power to talk eithe#^of 
triumphs or of repose. No matter what fields arc desolated, what fortresaea 
suiTcndercd, what armies subdued, or what provinces overrun. In the histOfy 
of the year that has passed by us, and in the instance of unhappy Spain, w 
have seen the vanity of all triumph^ in a cause which violates the general aeiiae 
of justice of the civilized world. It is nothing, that the troops of France have 
passed from the Pyrenees to Cadiz ; it is nothing that an unhappy and prostrate 
nation has fallen before them ; it is nothing that arrests and confiscation, and 
execution, sweep away the little remnant of national resistance. There is an 
enemy that still exists to check the gloiy of these triumphs. It follows the con- 
queror back to the very scene of his ovations ; it calls upon him to take notice 
that Kurope, though silent, is yet indignant ; it shows him that the sceptre of 
his victory is a barren sceptre ; that it shall confer neither joy nor honour, but 
shall moulder to diy ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exultation, it pierces 
his ear with the cry of injured justice, it denounces against him the indigiwtion 
of an enlightened and civilized age ; it turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, 
and wounds him wjth the sting which belongs to the consciousness of having 
outraged the opinion of mankind. 

** In .my own opinion. Sir, the Spanish nation is now nearer, not only in point 
of time, bubpin point of circumstance, to the acquisition of a regulated govern- 
ment, than it the moment of the French invasion. Nations must, no doubt, 
undergo these trials in their progp'ess to the establishinent of free institutions. 
The veiy trials benefit them, and render them more capable both of obtaining 
and of enjoying the object which they seek.” page 253. 

How completely does the mighty crama iiaH|B||^ng before 
our eyes on the great theatre of Europe, bold and 

sagacious predictions ! A great revolution has j||^TOen place 
in France, and a distinguished prince, out of V”® 

succession, has been invited to the \hTOTiei 'hnwndition of 

VOL. IV. — NO. IS. 57 
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governing according to the constitution reprc- 

» sentatives of the popular will. Belgium is c|Hy|H^me thing. 
Devoted Poland has attempted it. Italy islipHI^ — and 

Germany disturbed and uneasy; — so that, it Meins already no 


longer to be in the power of any conspiracy of kings or Con- 
gresses, to maintain permanently in Western Eiyope, a govern- 
ment not essentially founded on free institutions and principles. 
We will only add, that Mr, Webster has, on hardly any other 
occasion, entered into the discussion of European politics ; and 
the consequence has been, that, if this speech has found less 
favour at home than some of his other efibrts, it is one, that has 
brought him great honour abroad ; since, b^M y being printed 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, H^pts ^fe en circulated 
through South America, and published iifl^arH^vcry one of 
the civilized languages of Europe, includi^^JUro Spanish and 
the Greek. 

In April, 1824, he took a pJirt in the great discussion of the 
tariff question ; and his speech on that occasion, as well as the 
one he delivered on the same subject in May, 1828, arc both 
given in the volume before us. But the whole matter is so fresh 
in the recollections of the community, and Mr. Wcbstcr\s con- 
stant defence of a tariff adapted to the general interests of the 
cduntry, encouraging alike the cause of American manufactures 
ahd the interests of commerce, are so well known, from the 
first tariff of 1816, to the present moment, that it cannot be 
nliedful to speak of them. We would remark, however, that, in 
the speech of 1824, two subjects are discussed with great abi- 
lity; — tbc doctrine of exchange, and the balance of trade. Both 
of them had been drawn into controversy in Congress, on pre- 
vious occasions, quite frequently, calling forth alternately “an 
infinite deal^ of nothing,” and the crudest absurdities; but, 
from the period of this thorough and statesmanlike examination 
of them, they have, we believe, hardly been heard of in either 
house. The great points involved in both of them, have been 
considered as settled. 

We have thus far spoken of Mr. Webster almost entirely as 
a public orator and debater, or as a jurist. But there is another 
point of view, in which he is less known to the nation, but no 
less valued at Washington. He has few equals in ffl| diligence 
of the committee-roonM. Reputation in and out of Congress, 
is, in this respect, very differently measured. Nothing is more 
common in ^^er House than moderately good speakers, prompt 
in commogjdk&fltc, and sufficiently well instructed not to betray 
themseIVfip4iato contempt with the public. Because they can 
speak Speak; and especially because they speak often 

and they obtain a transient credit abroad for far 

more than they are worth, and far more than they arc, at last, ' 
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able to may, indeed, bo said, as a general truth, 

that thoseJKb^Bak most frequently in Congress are least 
heeded, aimlH to distinction. Members of real abi- 

lity speak rarely '; and, when they do speak, it iU from the ful- 
ness of their minds, after a careful consideration of the subject, 
and with a deference for the body they address, and a regard 
to the public Service, which does not permit them to occupy 
more time than the development of their subject absolutely 
requires. They are, therefore, always heard with attention and 
respect ; and often with the conviction, that they may be safely 
followed. 

But there is^Jtttfhcr class in Congress, less known to the pub- 
lic at large, aMTyMyhose services are beyond price. We speak 
now of thos^||xc^ht men, who, as chairmen and members of 
the committeei||‘ijH the retired corners of the capitol, are doing 
the real business of legislation, and giving their days and nights 
to maturing schemes of wise policy and just relief ; men who 
are content, week after week, and month after month, to sacri- 
fice themselves to the negative foil of saving us from the follies 
of indiscreet, meddlesome, and ignorant innovators, or from the 
more presumptuous purposes of those who would make legisla- 
tion the means of furthering and gratifying their own private, 
unprincipled ambition. Such business-men, — who should' be 
the heads of the working party, if such a party should ever^be 
formed, — arc well understood within the walls of CongnM. 
They are marked by the general confidence that follows thim ; 
and when they speak, to propose a measure, they are listraed 
to ; nay, it may almost be said, they are obeyed. 

Mr. Webster has long been known as an efficient labourer in 
these noiseless toils of the committee-rooms and of practical 
legislation; and we owe to his hand not a few important improve- 
ments in our laws. The most remarkable is, probably, the 
Crimes-Act of 1825, which, in twenty-six sections, did so much 
for the criminal code of the country. The whole subject, when 
he approached it, was full of difficulties and deficiencies. The 
law in relation to it remained substantially on the foundation of 
the first great Act of 1790, ch. 36. That act, however, though 
deserving praise as a first attempt to meet the wants of the 
countryiJpiras entirely unsuited to its condition, and deficient 
in most important particulars. Its defgcts, indeed, were so nu- 
merous, that half the most notorious crimes, when commit- 
ted where the general government alone could have cognizance 
of them, were left beyond the reach of human and punish- 
ment ; — rape, burglary, arson and other malicio® burnings in 
forts, arsenals, and light-house establishments, together with 
many other offences, being wholly unprovided for. Mr. Web- 
ster^s Act, which, as a just tribute to his exertions, already bears 
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his name, cures these gross defects, besides of others; 

,;^nd it was well known at the time, that he wnHb|gfi‘inuch fur- 
ther, and give a competent system to the cowSHgjK the whole 
criminal code, but was deterred by the danger Wlailure, if he 
attempted too much at once. Indeed, the difficulty of obtaining 
a patient hearing for any bill of such complexity and extent, is 
well understood in Congress ; and it is not, perhaps, an unjust 
» reproach upon our national legislature to confess, that even 
the most experienced statesmen are rarely able to carry 
through any great measure of purely practical improvement. 
Temporary projects, and party strifes, and private claims, and 
individual jealousies, and, above all, the pu^n for ])ersonal 
display in everlasting debate, offer obstacl^f/to^thc success of 
mere patriotism and statesmanship, which argali bjlt insurmount- 
able. Probably no man, at that time, but Mr. Webster, who, 
in addition to his patient habits of labour in the committee-room, 
possessed the general confidence of the House, and had a perse- 
vering address and promptiiiide in answering objections, could 
have succeeded in so signal an undertaking. Sir Samuel Rom illy 
and Mr. Peel have acquired lasting and merited reputations in 
England for meliorations of their criminal code. But they had 
a wiling audience, and an eager support. Mr. Webster, with- 
out either, effected as much in his Crimes- Act of 1825, as has 
been effected by any single effort of these statesmen, and is fairly 
to be ranked with them among those benefactors of mankind, 
wljjP have enlightened the jurisprudence of their country, and 
made it at once more efficient and more humane. 

At the same session of Congress,, the great question of inter- 
nal improvements came up, and was vehemently discussed in 
January, on the appropriation made for the western national 
road. Mr. Webster defended the principle, as he had already 
defended it in 1816 ; arid as he has defended it constantly since, 
down to the last year and the last session, without, so far as we 
have seen, receiving any sufficient answer to the positions he 
took in debate on these memorable occasions. Perhaps the doc- 
trine he has so uniformly maintained on this subject, is less 
directly favourable to the interests of the northern than of the 
western states ; but it was high-toned and national ^oughout, 
and seems in no degree to have impaired the favour which 
he was regarded in New-England. At any rate, he was re-elected, 
with singular unanimity, to represent the city of Boston in the 
i^eteenth Congress, and took his seat there December, 

In both sessions of this Congress, important subjects were dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Webster bore an important part in them ; but 
we can now only suggest one or two of them. As chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, he introduced the bill for enlarging 
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the number of of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His viewi^^ji rS^on to it are contained in the remarks he macj^ 
on the occiAS^> and had great weight with the House ; but the 
bill was afterwards lost through an amendment of the Senate. 
So, too, on the question of the Panama mission, involving the 
points that were first moved in 1796 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on occasion of the British Treaty, Mr. Webster has 
left on record his opinions, doctrines, and feelings, in a speech 
of great beauty and power, which will always be recurred to, 
whenever the right of the House of Representatives to advise 
the executive in relation to the management of foreign missions 
may come under discussion. But we are compelled to abstain 
from any furtfief jioticc of them both, by want of room. 

In 1826, he had been elected, we believe, all but unanimously, 
to represent the City of Boston, in the House of Representatives; 
but, before he took his seat, a vacancy having occurred in the 
Senate, he was chosen to fill it by the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, of which, a great majority in both its branches, besides 
the council and the governor* belonged to the old republican 
party of the country. He was chosen, too, under circumstances, 
whicli showed how completely his talents and lofty national bear- 
ing had disarmed all jiolitical animosities, and how thoroughly 
that commonwealth claimed him as her own, and cherished his 
reputation and influence as a part of her treasures. There was 
no regular nomination of him from any quarter, nor any re|^lar 
opposition ; and he received the appointment by a sort of geperal 
consent and acclamation, as if it were given with pride and 
jdcasure, as well as with unhesitating confidence and respect 

liow he has borne himself in the Senate during the four ses- 
sions he has sat there, is known to the whole country. No man 
has been found tall enough to overshadow him ; no man has been 
able to attract from him, or to intercept from him, the constant 
regard of the nation. He has been so conspicuous, so prominent, 
that whatever he has done, and whatever he has said, has been 
watched and understood throughout the borders of the land, 
almost as familiarly and thoroughly as it has been at Wash- 
ington. 

But though the eyes of all have thus been fastened on him 
in suiShlp^way, that nothing relating to him can have escaped 
their notice, there is yet one occasion^ where he attracted a kind 
and degree of attention, which, as it is rarely given, is so much 
the more honourable when it is obtained. We refer now ^ f 
course, to the omsion, when, in 1830, he overthrew the Bw- 
trines of Nullification. Undoubtedly, in one sense of the wdro, 
Mr. Webster was taken completely by surprise, when these 
doctrines, for the first time in the history of the country, were 
announced in the Senate; since he was so far from any particular 
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preparation to meet or answer them, that it wim almost by acci- 
4pnt he was in his place, when they were so unexpectedly, at 
least to him and all his friends, brought forth. In another and 
better sense of the phrase, ho was not taken by surprise at all ; 
for the time was already long gone by, when, on any great 
question of national interest or constitutional principle, he could 
be taken unprepared or unarmed. We mean by this, that the 
discussion of the most important points in the memorable de- 
bate alluded to, came on incidentally; or rather that these 
points were thrust forward by a few individuals, who seemed 
predetermined to proceed under cover of them, to the ultimate 
limits of personal and party violence. 

Mr. Foot^i^ resolution to inquire respecting the sales and the 
surveys of western lands, was the innocent cause of the whole 
conflict. It was introduced on the 29th of December, 1829 ; and 
was not then expected by its author, or, perhaps, by any body 
else to excite much discussion, or lead to any very important 
results. When it was introduced^ Mr. Webster was absent from 
Washington. Two days afterwards he took his scat. The 
resolution had, indeed, called forth a few remarks, somewhat 
severe^ the day after it was presented, and then had been post- 
poned to the next Monday ; but, apparently from want of 
interest in its fate, or from the pressure of more important busi- 
ness, it was not called up by the mover till January 13. From 
this time, a partial discussion began ; but it lingered rather 
lifeljessly, and, in fact, really rose even to skirmishing only one 
day, until the 19th, when General Haync, a distinguished sena- 
tor from South Carolina, in a vehement and elaborate speech, 
attacked the New-England Slates for what he considered their 
selfish opposition to the interests of the West; and endeavoured 
to show that a natural sympathy existed between the Southern 
and Western States, upon the distribution and sales of the public 
lands, which would necessarily make them a sort of natural allies. 
With this speech, of course, the war broke out. 

While it was delivering, Mr. Webster entered the Senate. He 
came from the Supreme Court of the United States ; and the 
papers in his hands showed how far his thoughts were from tlic 
subjects and the tone, which now at once reached him. As soon 
as General Hayne sat down, he rose to reply ; but ls||||||^Benton 
of Missouri, with many «. compliments to General Hayne, and 
apparently willing the Senate should have all the leisure ncces- 
to consider and feel the eflccls of his ^meech, moved an 
a^urnment ; Mr. W ebster good naturcdly coflinted. Of course, 
he'had the floor the next day ; and in a speech, which will not 
be forgotten by the present generation, poured out stores of 
knowledge long before accumulated, in relation to the history of 
the public lands and to the legislation concerning them ; defend- 
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ing the policy of the government towards the new states ; show- 
ing the dangerons tendency of the doctrines respecting tlm 
Constitution, current at the South, and sanctioned by General 
Hayne ; and repelling the general charges and* reproaches cast 
on New-England, especially the charge of hostility to the West, 
which, — if there was meaning in words or acts, — ^he proved to 
be distinctly*applicable to the language and votes of the South 
Carolina delegation in the House of Representatives in 1825. 
The war was thus, at once, carried into the enemy’s country. 

The next day, January 21, it being well known that Mr. 
Webster had urgent business, which called him again into the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one of the members from 
Maryland moved an adjournment of the debate. Jt would, per- 
haps, have been only what is customary and courteous, if the 
rcfiuest had been granted. But General Hayne objected. ‘‘The 
gentleman,’’ he said, had discharged his weapon, and he (Mr. 
II.) wished for an o])porluiuty to return the fire.” To which 
Mr. Webster having replied ; — “I am ready to receive it; let 
the discussion go on — the debate was resumed. Mr. Benton 
then concluded some impovtant remarks he had begun the day 
before; and Mr. Hayne rose, and opened a speech, which occu- 
pied the Seriate the remainder of that day, and the whole of the 
day following. It was a vigorous speech, embracing a great 
number of topics and grounds; — calling in question the fairness 
of New-England, the consistency of Mr. Webster, and the 
patriotism of the State of Massachusetts ; — and ending mth a 
bold, acute, and elaborated exposition and defence of the doc- 
trines now, for the first time, formally developed in Congress, 
and since well known by the name of the Doctrines of Nulli- 
fication. The first part of the sjicech was caustic and personal; 
the latter part of it grave and argumentative; — and the whole 
was delivered in presence of an audience, which any man might 
be proud to have collected to listen to him. 

Mr. Webster took notes during its delivery; and it was appa- 
rent to the crowd, which, for two days, had thronged the senate- 
chamber, that he intended to reply. Indeed, on this point, he 
was permitted no choice. He had been assailed in a way, which 
called f^ an answer. When, therefore, the doors of the senate- 
chamb|jSwcre opened the next morning, the rush for admittance 
was unprecedented. Mr. Webster had the floor, and rose. The 
first division of his speech is in reply to parts and details of his 
adversary’s pegginal assault, — and is a happy, though severe 
specimen of thJHkeenest spirit of genuine debate and retort; — 
for Mr. Webster is one of those dangerous adversaries, who are 
never so formidable or so brilliant, as when they are most rudely 
])ressed ; — for then, as in the phosphorescence of the ocean, the 
degree of the violence urged, may always be taken as the mea- 
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sure of the brightness that is to follow. On the present occasion, 
bis manner was cool, entirely self-possessed, and perfectly' ' 
decided, and carried his irony as far as irony can go. There 
are portions of this first day’s discussion, like the passage relat- 
ing to the charge of sleeping on the speech, he had answered ; 
the one in allusion to Banquo's ghost, which had been unhap- 
pily conjured up by his adversary; and the rejoinder respecting 
“one Nathan Dane of Beverly, in Massachusetts,” — which 
will not be forgotten. The very tones in which they were 
uttered, still vibrate in the ears of those who heard them. There 
are, also, other and graver portions of it, — ^likc those which 
respect the course of legislation in regard to the new states; the 
conduct of the North in regard to slavery, and the doctrine of 
internal improvements, — which are in the most powerful style 
of parliamentary debate. As he approaches the conclusion of this 
first great division of his speech, he rises to the loftiest tone of 
national feeling, entirely above the dim, misty region of sec- 
tional or party passion and prejudice : — 

•* The eulogium pronounced on the character of the state of South Caro- 
lina, by the honourable gentleman, for her revolutionary and other merits, meets 
my hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowledge tliat the honourable member 
goes bbfore me in regard for whatever of distinguished talent, or distinguished 
character. South Carolina has produced. 1 claim part of the honour, 1 partake 
in the pride, of her great names. 1 claim them for countrymen, one and all. 
The Laurenses, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marions — Ame- 
rican^ sdl — whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by state lines, than their 
talc^ and patriotism were capable of being circumscribed within the same nar- 
row limits. In their day and generation, they seiTed and honoured tlie coun- 
tiy, and the whole country; and tlieir renown is of the treasures of the whole 
countiy. Him, whose honoured name the gentleman himself bears — dues he 
esteem me less capable of gratitude for his patriotism, or sympathy for his suf- 
fering's, than if his eyes had first opened upon the light of Massachusetts, instead 
of South Carolina } Sir, does he suppose it in his power to exhibit a Carulina 
name, so bright, as to produce envy in my bosom ? No, Sir, increased gratifica- 
tification and delight, rather. A thank God, that, if T am gifted with little of the 
spirit which is able to raise mortals to the skies, 1 have yet none, as I trust, of 
that other spirit, which would drag angels down. When 1 shall be found, Sir, in 
my place here, in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, because it 
happens to spring up beyond tlic little limits of my own state, or neighbour- 
hood ; when 1 refuse, for any such catise, or for any cause, the homage due to 
American talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the 
country; or, if I see an uncommon endowment of Heaven — if I see eztraordi- 
naiy capacity and virtue in an^ son of the South — ^and if, moved by local preju- 
dice, or ^ngrened by state jealousy, I get up here to abate the tif|p of a hair 
from his just character and just fame, may my tongue cleave to the tdof of my 
mouth! « 

Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections — ^let me indulge in refreshing 
mmembrance of the past — ^Ict me remind you that in early times, no.states che- 
rilhed greater Imrmony, both of ]irinciple and feeling, dlfe Massachusetts and 
South Carolina. Would to God that harmony miglit agalKetum I Shoulder to 
shoulder they w'cnt through the revolution — liand in hand they stood round the 
administration of MTashingtoii, and felt his own great arm lean on them ibr sup- 
port. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alicnulloii and distrust, are tlic growth, unna- 
tural to such soils, of false princijilcs since sown. Tliey ai'c w'ceds^ tlic seeds of 
which that same great arm never scattered. 
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Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomiuin upon Massachusetts— she 
needs none. There she is — behold her, and judge for yourselves. There it 
her history: the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There 
is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill — and tliere they will 
remain forever. Tlie bones of licr sons, falling in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, now lie mingled with the soil of every state, from New England to 
Georgia; and there they will lie forever. .And, Sir, where American liberty 
raised its first voioe ; and where its youth was nurtured and^ sustained, there it 
still lives, in the strength of its manhood and full of its original spirit. If dis- 
cord and disunion shall wound it — if party strife and blind ambition shall hawk • 
at and tear it— if folly and madness — if uneasiness, under salutary and necessary 
restraint — shall succeed to separate it from that union, by which alone its exist- 
ence is made sure, it will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which 
its infancy was rocked : it wnll stretch forth its arm with whatever of vigour it 
may still retain, over tlie friends who gather round it ; and it will fall at last, if 
fall it must, amidst the proudest monuments of its own gloiy, and on the yeiy 
spot of its origin.” pages 406, 407. ‘ , 

The next day, Mr. Webster went into a grave and formal 
examination of the doctrines of nullification^ or the right of 
the state legislatures to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, 
the general government transcends its constitutional limits, and 
to arrest llic operation of its law#. Four days had hardly elapsed, 
since this doctrine had been announced with an air of assured 
success in the Senate ; and these four days had been filled with 
active debate and contest. Of course, liere again, there had been 
neither time nor opportunity for especial preparation. Happily, 
too, there was no need of it. The fund, on which the demand 
was so triumphantly made, was equal to the draft, great and 
unexpected as it was. Mr. Webstcr^s mind is full of constitu- 
tional law and legislation. On all such subjects, he needs no 
forecast, no preparation, no brief; — ^and, on this occasion, he 
liad none, lie but uttered opinions and arguments, which had 
grown mature with his years and his judgment, and which were 
as familiar to him as household words. We have, therefore, no 
elaborate, documentary discussion, — no citation of books or 
authorities. It is with principles, great constitutional principles, 
he deals; and it is in plain, direct arguments, which all can 
understand, that he defends them. There is nothing technical, 
nothing abstruse, nothing indirect, either in the subject or its 
explanation. Orr the contrary, all is straight forward — obvious — 
to the purpose. Fur instance, after stating the question at issue 
to be, ^^iiohose prerogative is it, to decide on the constitu- 
tionality or unconsiilutionality of the lawsV^ he goes on: — 

** This leads us to Inquire Into the origin of this government, and the source 
of its power. Whos^gent Is it ? Is it the creature of the state legislatures, or 
the creature of the |||||Bplc ^ If the government of the United States be the 
agent of the state ^^riiments, then they may control it, provided they can 
agree in the manner of controlling it ; if it be i he agent of the people, then the 
people alone can control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it. It is ob'servable 
enough, that the doctrine for w hich the hoiiourulile gentleman coiiieiids, leads 
liim to the necessity of maintaining, not only llu.t tliis general goveriiniciit is the 
creature of the states, but that it is the creature of each of the slates severally ; 

VOL. IX. — NO. IS. 58 
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■o that each ma3r assert the power, for itself, of determining whether it acts 
^/ithin the limitB of its autliority. It is the servant of four and twenty masters,' 
of different wills and different purposes, and yet bound to obey all. This absurd- 
ity (for it seems no less) arises from a misconception as to the origin of this 
government and its true character. It is, Sir, the people’s constitution, the peo- 
ple’s government,— made for the people, — made by the people, — and answer- 
able to the people. The people of the United States have declared that this 
constitution shall be the supreme law. We must either admh the proposition, 
or dispute their authority. The states are, unquestionably, sovereign, so fur as 
* their sovereignty is not affected by this supreme law. But the state legislatures, 
as political bodies, however sovereign, are yet not sovereign over the people. So 
far as the people have given power to the general government, so far the grant 
is unquestionably good, and the government holds of the people, and not of the 
state governments. We are all agents of the same supreme power, the people. — 
The genera] government and the state governments derive their authority from 
the same source. Neither can, in relation to the other, be called piimary, 
though one is definite and restricted, and the other general and residuary. The 
national government possesses those powers which it can be shown the people 
have conferred on it, and no more. All the rest belongs to the state govern- 
ments, or to the people themselves. So far as the people have restrained state 
sovereignty, by the expression of their will, in the constitution of the United 
States, so far, it must be admitted, state sovereignty is effectually controlled. I 
do not contend that it is, or ought to be controlled further. Tiic sentiment to 
which 1 have referred, propounds that state sovereignty is only to lie controlled 
by its own ** feeling of justice that is to say, it is not to be controlled at all ; 
for one who is to follow his own feelings is under no legal control. — ^Now, how- 
ever men may tliiiik this ought to be, the fact is, that the people of the United 
States have chosen to impose control on state sovereignties. There arc those, 
doubtless, who wish they had been left without restraint ; but the constitution 
has ordered the matter differently. To nmke war, for instance, is an exercise 
of sovereignty; but the conslilution declares that no slate shall make vrar. To 
coin money is another exercise of sovereign power; but no state is at liberty to 
coin money. Again, the constitution says that no sovereign state shall be so 
sovereign as to make a treaty. These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a 
control on the state sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the other 
states, which does notarise *'from her own feelings of honourable justice.” 
Such an opinion, the refore, is in defiance of the plainest provisions of the con- 
stitution.” pages 410, 411. 

Again, what can be ii^rc sure and convincing than such plain 
reasoning as this : — r 

"I maintain, that, between submission to the decision of the constituted 
tribunals, and revolution, or disunion, there is no middle ground— there is no 
ambiguous condition, half allegiance, and half rebellion. And, Sir, how futile, 
how very futile it is, to admit the right of state interference, and then attempt 
to ^ve it from the character of unlawful resistance, by adding terms of qualifi- 
•catioii to the causes, and occasions, lea^ng all these qualifications, like the case 
itself, in the discretion of the state governments. It must be a clear case, it is 
said, a deliberate case ; a palpable case ; a dangerous case. But then the state 
is still left at liberty to decide, for herself, what is clear, what is deliberate, what 
is palpable, what is dangerous. Uo adjectives and epithets avail any thing ? Sir, 
the human mind is so constitutecl, that the merits of both sides of a controversy 
appear vciy clear, and veiy palpable, to those who renictively espouse them ; 
and both sides usually grow clearer as the controversjWvances. South Caro- 
lina sees unconstitutionality in tlic tariff ; she secs oppression there, also ; and 
she sees danger. Pennsylvania, with a vision not less sharp, looks at the same 
tariff, and secs no such thing in it-^hc secs it all constitutional, all useful, all 
safe. The faitli of South Carolina is strengthened by opposition, and she now 
not only sees, but rmlves^ that the tariff is palpably unconstitutional, oppressive, - 
and dangerous: but Pennsylvania, not to be behind her neighbour^ and equally 
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willing to strengthen her own faith by ft confident asseveration, resolves, also, 
and gives to eveiy warm affirmative of South Carolina, a plain, downright, Penn- 
svlvania negative. Soutli Carolina, to show the strength and unity of herofi- 
nion, brings her assembi} to a unanimity, within seven voices ; I’ennsylvania, 
not to be outdone in this respect more than others, reduces her dissentient frac- 
tion to a single vote. Now, Sir, again, I ask the gentleman, what is to he done ? 
Are these states both right ? Is he bound to consider them both riglit ? )f not, 
which is in the wrong ? — or rather, which has the best right to decide ^ And if 
he, and if I, are not to know what the constiti.ition means, and what it is, till 
those two state legislatures, and the twenty-two others, stiall agree in its 
construction, what have we sworn to, when we have sworn to maintain it? 
1 was forcibly struck, Sir, with one reflection, as the gentleman went on in his 
speech. He quoted Mr. Madison’s resolutions, to prove that a state may inter- 
fere, in a case of deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power not 
granted. The honourable member supposes the tariff law to be such an exer- 
cise of power; and that, consequently, a case has arisen in which the state flaay, 
if it see fit, inteifere by its own law. Now, it so happens, nevertheless, that 
Mr. Madison deems this same tariff law quite constitutional. Instead of a clear 
and palpable violation, it is, in his judgment, no violation at all. So that, while 
they use his authority for a hypotlietical case, they reject it in the very case 
before them. All this, Sir, shows the inherent — futility — 1 had almost used a 
stronger word — of conceding this power of interference to the states, and then 
attempting to secure it from abuse ^y imposing qualifications, of which the 
states themselves arc to judge. One of two things is true ; either the laws of 
the Union arc beyond the discretion, and beyond the control of the states ; or 
else wc have no constitution of general government, and are thrust back again 
to the days of the confederacy.” pp. 41^ 4ir. 

This is a striking fact about Mr. Madison ; but one still more 
striking occurred after the publication of the speech. His great 
name and authority had been constantly and confidently appealed 
to, not only in this debate, by General llayne, but, on previous 
occasions, by other favourers of the South Carolina doctrines, 
until at last it began to be almost feared, that Mr. Madison sus- 
tained the positions of the nullificrs. Hut as he had already 
shown that the tariff law was quite constitutional, so, now, with 
no less promptness and power, he came out against the whole 
doctrine of nullification, and showed that his resolutions of 1798 , 
on which its friends liad rested the wild fabric of their argu- 
ment, as its main pillars, had nothing to do wdth it ; and thus, 
in conjunction with what had been done in the Senate, brought 
down the whole temple they had built with such pains and cost, 
upon the heads* of their uncircumcised presumption and extra- 
vagance. His letter, indeed, on this subject, is one of the most 
characteristic efforts of his great wisdom, and one of the most 
important results of this discussion, since it took from the advo- 
cates of nullification all the support of Tiis authority — the magni 
nominis umbra — shade and shelter of his great name. 

Hutto return||b Mr. Webster; the general tone'of the last 
half of his speech is uncommonly grave and imposing; but there 
is one passage in which a lighter accent is assumed. It is that in 
which he runs out General llayne’s nullifying doctrine into 
practice, and sets him, as a military man, to execute his own 
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nullifying law. The argument of this passage is the more effica- 
ofous, because it is concealed under so much wit and good* 
humour. 

** And now, Mr. President^ let me run the honourable ^ntleman’a doctrine 
a little into its practical application. Let us look at his probable modus operandi. 
If a things can be clone, an ingenious man can tell how it is to be done. Now, 1 
wish to be informed, how this state interference is to be put fn practice. We 
will take the existing case of the tariff law. South Carolina is saicl to have made 
tip her opinion upon it. If we do not repeal it, (as wc probably shall not,) 
she will then apply to the case the remedy of her doctrine. She will, wc must 
suppose, pass a law of her legislature, declaring the several acts of Congress, 
usually called the Tariff Laws, null and void, so far as they respect South Caro- 
lina, or the citizens thereof. So far, all is a paper transaction, and easy enough. 
But the collector at Charleston, is collecting the duties imposed by these tariff 
laws— he, therefore, must be stopped. The collector will seize the' goods if the 
tariff duties are not paid. The state autliorities will undertake their rescue ; 
the marshal, with his posse, will come to the collector’s aid, and here the con- 
test begins. The militia of the state will be called out to sustain the nullifying 
act. They will march, Sir, under a veiy gallant leader: for I believe the honour- 
able member himself commands the militia of that pari of the state. He will 
false the Nullifying Jet on his standard, and spread it out as his banner. It will 
have a preamble, bearing that the tariff laws are palpable, deliberate, and dan- 
gerous violations of the Constitution ! He will proceed, witli his banner flying, 
to the custom-house in Charleston | 

* All the while. 

Sonorous metal blowing mailial sounds.’ 

Arrived at the custom-house, he will tell the collector that he must collect no 
more duties under any of the tariff laws. This, he will be somewhat puzzled 
to say, by the way, willi a grave countenance, considering what hand South 
Carolina herself had in that of 1816. But, Sir, the collector would, probably, 
not desist, at his bidding. He would show him the law of Congres.s, the trea- 
Buiy instruction, and his own oath of office, lie would say, he slioiiKl perform 
his duty, come what might. Here would ensue a pause j for tlioy say that a 
certain stillness precedes the tempest. The trumpeter would hold his breatli 
awhile, and before all this military array should fall on the ciistom-bousc, col- 
lector, clerks, and all, it is vciy probable some of those composing it, would 
request of their gallant commander-in-cliief, to be informed a little upon the 
point of law; for they have, doubtless, a just respect for his opinions as a lawyer, 
as well as for his braveiy as a soldier. They know he has read Blackstone and 
the Constitution, as well as Turrcnc and Vaiibai]. They would ask him, there- 
fore, something concerning their rights in this matter. They would Inquire, 
whetlier it was not somewhat dangerous to resist a law of the United States. 
What would be the nature of their offence, they would wish to learn, if they, 
by military force and array, resi.sted the execution in Carolina of a law of the 
United Stales, and it should turn out, after all, that the law was constitutional? 
He would answer, of courae, treason. No lawyer could give any other answer. 
John Fries, he would tell them, had learned that some years ago. How, then, 
they would ask, do you propose to defend us ? We arc not afniid of bullets, but 
treason has a way of taking people off, that we do not much relish. IIow do 
you propose to defend us ? ‘ Look at my floating lianner,* he would reply, ‘ see 
there the nullifying law P Is it your opinion, gallant commander, they would 
then say, thftt if wc should be indicted for treason, tliat s^mc floating banner of 
your’s would make a good plea in bar ? * South Carolina is a sovereign state,’ 
he would reply. That is true — ^but would the judge admit our plea ? * These 
tariff laws,’ he would repeat, <are unconstitutional, palpably, deliberately, dan- 
TOrously.’ That all may be so ; but if the tribunal should not happen to be of 
that opinion, shall wc swing for it ? We are ready to die for our countiy, but 
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it is rather an awkard business, this dyings without touehingf the ground ! After 
all, that is a sort of hempAas^ worse than any part of the tarifl'. ^ 

Mr. President, the honourable gentleman would be in a dilemma, like that of 
another great general. He would have a knot before hinf which he could not 
untie. He must cut it with his sword. He must say to his followers, defend 
yourselves with your bayonets ; and this is war — civil war.’’ pp. 421, 422. 

After this Jiis tone becomes even more grave and solemn than 
before, until, when he approaches the conclusion, he bursts forth 
with the expression of feelings of attachment to the Union and 
the Constitution, which it seemed no longer possible for him to 
suppress. We should quote the passage, but that it has been 
quoted every where, and is familiar to every body. 

We forbear to pursue this debate any further. Mr. Harae 
replied in a short speech, which he afterwards expanded inlhe 
newspapers into a long one ; and Mr. Webster rejoined with a ’ 
syllogistic brevity, exactness, and power, which carried with ^ 
them the force and conclusiveness of a demonstration; and thu8( 
ended the discussion as between these two. It was afterwards l 
continued, however, for several weeks, and a majority, or nearly 
a majority, of the whole Senate took part in it ; but whenever 
ii is now recollected or referred to, the contest between the two 
principal speakers, from the 19th to the 23d of January, is, we 
believe, generally intended. 

The results of this memorable debate arc already matter of 
history. The vast audience that had contended for admission to 
the senate-chamber, till entrance became dangerous, were the 
first to feel and make known its cfiect ; for, with his peculiar 
power of explaining abstruse and technical subjects, so that all 
can comprehend them, Mr. Webster there expounded a great 
doctrine of the constitution, which had been powerfully as- 
sailed, so that all might feel the foundations on which it rests, 
to have been consolidated rather than disturbed by the attempt 
to shake them. Their verdict, therefore, was given at the time, 
and heard throughout the country. But since that day, when 
the crowd came out of the senate-chamber rejoicing in the vic- 
tory which had been achieved for the constitution, nearly twenty 
editions of thq same argument have been called for in dififereni 
parts of the country, and thus scattered abroad above an hundred 
thousand copies of it, besides the countless multitudes that have 
been sent forth by the newspapers, until almost without a meta- 
phor, it may be said to have been carried to every fire-side in the 
land. The very question, therefore, which was first submitted 
to an audience in the capitol, — comprising, indeed, a remarka- 
ble representation of the talents and authority of the country, 
but jtill comparatively small, — ^has since been submitted by the 
press to the judgment of the nation, more fully, probably, than 
any thing of the kind was ever submitted before ; and the same 
remarkable plainness, the same power of elucidating great legal 
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and constitutional dectrines till they become as intelligible and 
simple as the occupations of daily life, has enlarged the jury of the 
senate-chamber .till it has become the jury of the whole people, 
and the same verdict has followed. What, therefore, Chancellor 
Kent said in relation to it, is as true as it is beautiful ; — Peace 
has its victories as well as war — and the triumph which Mr. 
Webster thus secured for a great constitutional principle, he may 
now well regard, as the chief honour of his life. 

Indeed, a man such as he is, when he looks back upon his 
past life, and forward to the future, must needs feel, that his fate 
r und his fortunes, his fame and his ambition, are connected 
throughout with the fate and the fortunes of the constitution of 
his country. He is the child of our free institutions, ^onc 
other could have produced or reared him ; — none other can now 
sustain or advance him. From the days when, amidst the fast- 
nesses of nature, his young feet with difficulty sought the rude 
school-house, where his earliest aspirations were nurtured, up to 
the moment when he came forth in triumph from the senate- 
chamber, conscious that he had overthrown the Doctrines of 
Nullification, and contended successfully for the Union of the 
States, he must have felt, that his extraordinary powers have 
constantly depended for their development and their exercise on 
the peculiar institutions of our free governments. It is plain, 
indeed, that he has thriven heretofore, by their progress and 
success; and it is, we think, equally plain, that in time to come, 
his hopes and his fortunes can be advanced only by their con- 
tinued stability and further progress. We think, too, that Mr. 
Webster feels this. On all the great principles of the constitu- 
tion, and all the leading interests of the country, his opinions 
are known ; his ground is taken ; his lot is cast. Whoever may 
attack the Union on any .of the fundamental doctrines of our 
government, he must defend them. PrimafQrtuna salutis mon- 
strut iter. The path he has chosen, is the path he must follow. 
And we rejoice it We rejoice, that such a necessity is im- 
posed on siich a mind. We rejoice, that, even such as he cannot 
stand, unless they sustain the institutions that formed them ; and 
that, what is in itself so poetically just and so morally beautiful, 
is enforced by a providential wisdom, which neither genius nor 
ambition can resist or control. We rejoice, too, when, on the 
other hand, a man so gifted, faithfully and proudly devotes to 
^the institutions of his country the powers and influence they 
bm unfolded and fostered in him, that, in his turn, he is again 
jflpided with confidence and honours, which, as they can come 
JUiptr from faction nor passion, so neither party discipline nor 
piMHcal violence can diminish nor impair them. And, fiftlly, 
and above all, we rejoice for the great body of the people, that 
tibte decided and unhesitating support they have so freely given 
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to the distin^ished Senator, with whose name ‘‘this land now 
rings from side to side,” because he has triumphantly defended 
the Union of the States and the principles of the ponstitulion ; — 
we rejoice, we ssy, for the peophy because, such a support given 
by them for such a cause, not only strengthens and cements the 
very foundations of whatever is most valuable in our govern- 
ment; but at the same time, warns and encourages all who 
would hereafter seek similar honours and favours, to consult for, 
the course they shall follow, neither the indications of party nor 
the impulses of passion, but to address themselves plainly, fear- 
lessly, calmly, directly to the intelligence and honesty of the 
whole nation, <‘and ask no omen but their country’s cause.” 


Aet. VIII.— POLAND. 

V 

1. — Histoire de Pologne par M. Zielinski, Professeur au 
Lycfe de Varsovie. Tome premier, pp. 383. Tome second, 
pp. 422: Paris: 1830. 

2. — Polen, zur Zeil dcrzwey letzten Theilungen dieses Reichsi 
Historisch, Statislisch, und Geographisch beschrieben, 4*c. 
^'C. Poland, at the time of the two last divisions qf this 
kingdom ; Historically, Statistically, and Geographically, 
described, with a map, exhibiting the divisions of Poland, 
in the years 1772, 1793, oni/1795; pp. 551. 

3. — Histoire de VAnarchie de Pologne, par M. Rttlhiebe. 

4. — Spittlee’s Entwurf der Geschichte Polens, Mitciner For- 
tsetrung bis auf die neuesten Zeiten verslken von Geobo 
Saetobius, in Spiltler’s Essay at the History of the Euro- 
pean States. Vol. II. pp. 460 — 546: Third edition: Berlin: 
1823: 

•V 

We venture to invite public attention to a review of the his- 
tory of Polan^. The subject excites a deep but melancholy 
interest; we dread to hear the result of the glorious but unhappy 
conflict, in which that devoted country is engaged. We know, 
indeed, that the Poles will be faithful to their cause ; we know, 
that they are encouraged by the sinceve prayers of all who desire 
the permanent and extended welfare of the world ; we know, 
that though single-handed, hemmed in by hostile powers, and 
all unprovided as they are with the means of conducting war, 
they^ill sustain the terrible straggle with fearless intrepidity.* 
But Warsaw, like the Carthage of old, must fall at last; though 
the excited spirit of patriotism may cover its fall, with a glory 
which will not fade. But we fear almost to read of partial sue- 
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eesses. The ^nerous enthusiasm of the Poles for political inde- 
Hsndence, is identified with the best interests, the security and 
pennanent repqse of Europe ; it has not failed to achieve brilliant 
actions in its contest against the fearful odds of an immense em- 
pire; it may perform yet more honourable deeds upon the great 
theatre of the contest ; but all these temporary ajlvanlages fail 
to excite in us a thrill of triumph. Wc fear for the result. The 
•brave opposition which has been made, ^displays the more fully 
file merits of the nation which is doomi^d as a victim, and we 

« )st shrink from admiring the gallantry which will eventually 
er more bloody and more severe the sacrifice that must at 
ie offered on the unholy altars of despotism. The nationality 
of Poland has excited the struggl^ has animated her sons to 
bt^we ; and has armed tliem in the ^noply of an heroic despair. 
That nationality will be utterly destroyed by the impending 
successes of Russia. The ^rum was rung too late for the de- 
voted people ; they rallied to the watchword of liberty, but their 
glpry and strength were already departed. Its name will be 
erased from the list of nations ; and the beautiful jdaiiis on which 
the proud cavalry of its nobles used to assemble in the haughty 
exercise of their* elective rights, will be confounded with the 
great mass of lands, which constitute the vast empire of tlie 
North. 


Before our remarks can meet the eyes of our readers, perhaps, 
this result will have been accomplished. There was a short 
interval in the history of our age, when the monarchs, in their 
resistance to Napoleon, made their appeal to their people, 
acknowledged the power and aroused the enthusiasm of the 
many, and seemed inclined to give durability to their institu- 
tions by conciliating the general good will. It was during that 
short period, that the residue of Poland, having by the for- 
tunes of war become occupied by Russian r troops, was annexed 
to Russia, not as an integral part of its empire, but as a co-ordi- 
nate and indepejlent kingdom. No such system had ever before 
been pursued ; but Alexander was for a while seized with the 
general love of constitutions, and believed them still consistent 
with his independent sway. In consequence, Pofand, that is, the 
small remaining portion of the ancient kingdom, received its 
separate existence, and under a free constitution. But the abso- 
lute politicians soon discovered that this would prove in their 
doctrines an anomaly. It soon became evident that the liber- 
ties of Poland were inconsistent with the abject submission of 
]Ru8sia ; and since wc cannot hope, that the latter will as yet 
^laim a change in its government, it seems assured, that the Poles 
will be compelled to submit to the same servitude. Sufti ap- 
pears to us the necessary issue of the present conflict ; Polish 
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nationality will be entirely subverted ; and the kingdom of Po- 
land be merged in the consolidated empire. , 

We regard such an issue, as one deeply to be, deplored. The 
favorite poet of Italy, in searching for objects to illustrate &e 
general decay of human affairs, and to pourtrayHhe insigufi^ 
cance of perspnal sufferings, as compared with the larger proofs 
of the instability of fortune, exclaims with pathetic truth ; 

" Cadono le cipl, cadoiio i re^i . 

E I’uom d’eaier mortal par cbe ai idegni.” 

Of the ruin of a realm, we have a most appalling exam|^’ 'Jb 
the places of many of the old Polish cities, it is sSid, thfl|||fl 
forests have now sprung up ; that the traveller, as he muB^B 
way through their interminable shades, finds the pavenfflBl 
streets and the relics of deserted towns in the midst of alHBp 
solitude. And now, that the sum of evils may be full, theHlk 
tion of the Poles seems destined to. a fall, from which there will 
bo to them no further resurrection. 

Yet tlie former history of Pc^land hardly pdliates the poattji|m 
which the sovereigns and states of Europe have assumed towiiw 
her. In the days of her republican pride, was she not thechoB0n 
ally of France and the rightful mistress of Pruteia? The crowns 
of Sweden and of Bohemia have at separate times been worn iQr 
her kings ; the Danube was hardly the limit of her southefn 
frontier ; the coasts of the Euxine were hers ; and when Vienna 
itself was about to yield to the yoke of Turkish barbarism, it 
was a Polish king that stayed the wave and rescued Christen- 
dom from the danger of Turkish supremacy. If France had on 
tlie one side saved Europe from the Saracens, Poland had in its 
turn protected it against the Turks; and John Sobieski alone 
deserves to be named with Charles Martel, as the successful 
defenders of Christendom in the moments of its greatest danger. 

But in the foreign politics of European powers, generosity 
and gratitude have usually prevailed no more than other moral 
considerations. The interests of the state hd|e sometimes dis- 
puted ihe ascendency with the intrigues of courtiers, or the 
cabals of ecclesiastics ; but the voice of justice has rarely been 
heard in its ovvn right. Political vice has usually been counter- 
acted by political vice ; and if tho right of the stronger has 
been sometimes resisted, it was only from the multiplication of 
jealousies. Thus, we shall see, that.the crisis of Poland was 
delayed, not by its intrinsic strength, but by the collision of 
foreign interests. 

A consideration of the revolutions in Polish history is full 
of instruction for our nation. The inquirer finds, that the causra 
of thfe decline of that unhappy country were deeply rooted in 
its constitution; that it yielded to foreign aggression, only 
VOL. IX. — HO. 18 . 59 
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because it had been reduced to anarchy by the licentious vehe* 
mence of domestic feuds. The Poles themselres struck the 
wounds of which Iheir republic bled ; and their efforts at resist- 
ance would have been ample and effectual, if they had not con- 
tin^ their factions till the ruin was complete ; if the alarums 
whi<p aeoused them to united action, had not been the knell of 
th^ country. 

• The Poles are a branch of the gr^t Slavonian family of 

f ns._ No history reveals, no traduion reports their origin, 
plains upon the Vistula were at a very early period the seat 
air abode ; and when, in the seventh century, tlic Bulga- 
excited movements on the Danube, new tribes crossed 
arpathian mountains, and perjttps contributed to the (levc- 
IcHjpnent of the political condition*«noDg their brethren whom 
tb^ joined. 

The name itself of Priesy does not occur till the end of the 
tenth century ; but fable has not omitted to lend an aspect of 
r^ipaoce to the early fortunes pf the nation. Shall we repeat 
the wonderful tate of the hospitable peasant Piast, who is said 
hbve been chosen in 840 to be the Polish king? llis descend- 
ants are said to nave been kings in Poland till the time of Casi- 
n^r III. ; and so late as 1675 were princes in Silesia. It was 
owing to the virtues of this plebeian monarch, that the natives 
among the Poles, when elected to be kings, were called Piasts. 

The German kings were zealous to diffuse Christianity beyond 
the Vistula ; and Mjesko, who was baptized in .964, was the 
first of the Polish chiefs who embraced Christianity, and at the 
same time became the vassal of the German king. Yet it is hard 
to assign a fixed character to the government during this carli- 
Mt historical period. As Poland is a plain, its natural aspect 
invited aggressions from all sides ; and it was in its turn fond of 
war as a profession. Its limits were uncertain, and the power 
of its chiefs ill ^fined. Nor was its relation to Germany esta- 
blished. Internslonal law was but faintly developed ; nor could 
it be said, whether the masters of Poland did homage for the 
whole, or only for a peurtion of their territory. Indeed, it was 
wmetimes utterly refused. To the peremptory demand of tri- 
bute, on the part of the Emperor Henry V., the Polish Duke 
replied, no terror can make me own myself your tributary, 
even to the amount of a penny ; I had rather lose my whole 


- - A Tfc li a TTiiaa^ai oiiaai bssca- 

ble xn^ to crush you. A Polish envoy immediately drew from 
his finger a ring of great valuci and throwing it in, exclaimed, 




tiiiaii 


. i iJUBocBB 11 in Ignominious peace." Unsuccessful 
in the field, the emperor relied on his treasures to make his 
tkupremacy acknowledged. “See here,” said he to the Polish 
''deputation, onenine his chest *<the resmip^pa ck.ii 
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*^add this to your gold.”* Venality was not in fashion in those 
days, and the emperor suffered a complete OTerthrow. ^ 

So it was, that for the four first centuries in Polish history, 
prowess in the field rendered the nation glorious and pasuon> 
ately fond of war. The pressure of external force at last led to 
the formation ^f a permanent territory, and an acknowledged 
form of government, after a long subdivision of the country 
among various chiefs, and a confused political condition, emi-. 
nently favourable to the leaders of a barbarous aristocracy. 

The first permanent mass that arose out of the chaoe aHit' 
rate principalities, was Great Poland, on the Wartha ; lP|lfl||| 
was at last united under the same master with Little BoliiyHBt 
the Vistula. The nation dewred a king, as their only^Hb 
from anarchy and invasions The Pope John XII. haal||K 
desired to appoint the king ; he pleaded the principle of 
intervention, and bade the nation exebute its own laws ana its 


own will. In consequence, Ladislaus was crowned with gnat 
solemnity at Cracaii, in 1320, and the series of Polish kiqg^ 
from that time uninterrupted. But the period of aristoerine 
anarchy had impressed a character upon the government iM 
the nation. There existed no establi^ed la<l^ no rising con* 
merce, no pure religious worship. The bravery of the Poleqjb 
tlie field was brilliant, but barren. Their enthusiasm won 


tories, hut could not turn them to the advantage of the countiy. 
And when, at the epoch we have named, a king was chosen for 
the whole state, his power was already limited, not by a lair 
representation of the interests of the nation, but solely by the 
high aristocracy. Without their consent no laws could be esta- 
blished, nor wars declared, nor government administered, nor 


justice decreed. 

And yet the ensuing period of Polish histofy is that of 
greatest national prosperity. The vices of the constitution were 
not fully developed till the close of the sixteenth centum 
Indeed, Canimir the Great, the immediate sdheessor of Lam- 
laus, was able, like Augustus of Rome, during a reign of thirty- 
seven years, to establish sometiiing like justice and tranquillity 
in his kingdom. If he lost territory on the one side, he gained 
large provinces from Russia on the other. But his greatest merit 
consisted in his functions as a law-^giver. His code was written 
in the Latin, expressed in neat and olear language, and was 
favourable to the industry and prosperity of the country. The 
Polish historians delight to recount the magnificence which his 
economy enabled him to maintun ; and applying to him what 


• The emperor in no wise confused, is ss d to have replied, “much obliged 
to you,” and retained the present. 
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used to be of the Roman, declare that he found Poland of 
j|irood, and left it of brick. 

But the seeds of oril were also planted by him. According 
to his desire, Lewis, the king of Hungary, was elected his suc- 
cessor. The consent of the nobles could be purchased only by 
"""W**"*** order to secure the royal, dignity in his 

to one of his daughters, he was compelled to enter into 
, terms with the oligarchy. Freedom from taxation was the great 
point demanded and promised. All towns, castles, and estates, 
M|i|k>oging to the nobles, were freed from taxation forever ; and 
VTservices of any kind were to be required. In case of war, 
nobles were to take the held on horseback, for the defence 
of '|!he country ; but if necessity ^^quired the employment of 
(»6ps abroad, it was to be at the c^ge of the king. Thus the 
piternal ambition of the king, uniting with the avarice of the 
nobles, laid the foundation of anarchy and weakness, by eon- 
celtions wholly at variance with the existence of an equitable 
liljerty. The people, having no means of making their rights 
were abandoned entirely to the tyranny of their imme- 
diate masters. Such was the oripn of the pacta conventa^ and 
(toh the first vdhal bargain, by which the energies of Poland 
wre bartered away, and aristocratic tyranny made the basis of 
W constitution. 


Fatal as was this arrangement for the political progress of 
Poland, it was yet favourable for the extension of its territory. 
Hedwiga, the daughter of Lewis, succeeded to the throne ; and 
by accepting for her husband Jagellon, the grand duke of J.«ithua- 
nia, she annexed that dutchy to Poland, and was the means of 
converting its inhabitants from paganism. It was in 138d that 
the grand duke was baptized, and with him the celebrated family 
of the Jagelibns obtained the Polish crown. 

The Lithuanians were converted to Christianity, not by fire 
and sword, nor by any process of argument. It was the will of 
their prince ; and besides, excellent woollen coats and leather 
shoes, were distributed to the neophytes. He who could repeal 
pater noster and the decdogue, was received as a Christian. 
They were a barbarous race, — yet, like the Poles, formed a part 
of the Slavonian fiunily, and had gradually become an inde- 
pendent nation. The complete union of the two countries did 
not take place for nearly two centuries. 

The family of ibe Itgelions, for seven successive reigns, 
extending through 186 years, obtained the throne. The praises 
of that period form the theme of eulogy among the patriotic 
writers of Poland. It was the period of the greatest harmony 
between the kings and the nation. They were admired for the 
fidelity with which they maintained their covenants; the crown 
of Sweden was repeatedly proffered to them, — and they had 
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conferred on Poland; the lasting benefit of uniting to it a coun- 
try, which before had been the theatre of constant hostilid^ 
But yet so far as the sovereigns themselves ar(B observed, not 
one of them displayed the highest excellence of a ruler. They 
were abundantly distinguished for the virtues which constitute 
personal worth ; but they were not of the persevering energy, 
or prudent discernment, which could alone have given a sure 
foundation to the Polish government. ^ • 

The first in the line, to secure the accession of his son, con- 
firmed the privileges of the nobles. The peasantry was 
ten ; the class of citizens hardly remembered, but the PtNvjjl, 
riglils and tiie jiroperty of the nobles was sacredly assure|[l«^vt 
u as further stipulated, that none but natives should be ap] W || ed 
to the liigh offices of the state. A stipulation of that sort, 
have rendered the genius of Peter the Great inadequate to iBe 
reforms whicli lie planned and executed; the limitation in 
inland undoubtedly retarded the progress of culture. " 

Tlie siTond in the scries, a ipinor at his accession, was elotited 
king of Hungary also; and he had hardly begun to excrcisOifiis 
power and display his valour, before he fell in the famous bj^ 
lie of Varna, in the effort to sav#' the Greek empire from w 
Turks. Ills brother and successor, Casimir IV., had two 
ful enemies, the Teutonic knights, and the Polish nobility. 
latter war was the more formidable,— for, as the power ofSe 
foreign adversaries compelled him to resort frequently to the 
diets, of which he convoked no less than forty-five, it is not 
stiange, that the nobles wrung some new privilege from every 
occurrence, which rendered their cO-operation necessary. At 
length it was established, that no new law should be enacted, 
nor any levy of troops be made, without the consent of the gene- 
ral diet. The custom of sending deputies now bScame pjf^va- 
lent, because the frequency of the diet rendered a general 
attendance troublesome. The number of delegates was at first 
fixed by no rule, and the whole form grew up as chance, as gra- 
dual usage prescribed ; but, as the excessive power of the nobi- 
lity increased, the rights of the peasantry were impaired. The 
code of Casimir the Great, had left the labourer the choice of 
his residence; it was now decreed, that the pei^ant should be con- 
sidered as attached to the soil, and the fugitive might be pur- 
sued and recovered as a run-a-way slave* A third estate was 
hardly known ; and, if the deputies of Cities Sometimes appeared 
in a convention, their chief privilege was to kiss the new king’s 
liand, or sign decrees, on which they were not invited to deli- 
berate. Polish politics established the rule, that none but nobles 
were citizens. 

While the general diet thus received its character as the **epre- 
senlation of the nobility, elected in the provincial assemblies, 
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another body now gradually assumed an active existence. The 
highest civil and religious oncers of the kingdom formed a 
senate; and they were constituted members^ not because they 
were great proprietors, hut in consequence of the office, to 
which they had been named by the king. 

Caiimir was succeeded by his three sons. Under the first, 
John Albert, the power of the oligarchy was confirmed, and not 
•a semblance of an independent prerogative remained to the crown. 
Under Alexander, it was further decreed by the diet, that nothing 
tfj^uld in future be transacted, except commtmz comensn. Hie 
Ability had already usurped all the sovereign authority; they 
now in their zeal to confirm their usurpations, introduced the 
ambiguous clause, which was afterwards to be perverted to their 
oi^n ruin. A dismal inadvertence &i^ed to insert, that the will 
of the majority should be binding ; and hence it became possi- 
ble, at a later day to interpret the law, as investing each deputy 
wiui a tribunicial authority. Under Sigismund, the third son of 
Caaimir, all attempts to restore /.he royal authority were futile. 


The equality of the nobles was established by law ; — yet a por- 
tion. of them already began to look with contempt on their less 

S lthy peers, and would glady have separated themselves from 
great mass of ^Uhe plebeian nobility.^’ 

^ith Sigistound Augustus, the son of Sigismund, the race of 
Jagellons expired. At that time, Poland was still ])owcrful ; 
the Prince of Stettin and the Prince of Prussia were its vassals; 


the palatines of Wallachia and Moldavia owed allegiance to it ; 
the Duke of Courland did it homage; Livonia was incorporated 
among its territories. Nothing but a government was wanting 
to render it one of the most brilliant states of Europe. Coper- 
nicus had already rendered it illustrious in science ; and, in no 
part of Europe was the knowledge of the Latin language so 
generally diffused. ^ 

Now that the royal dynasty was at an end, the succession to 
the throne, which had hitherto been in part hereditary, became 
necessarily elective. But no^orms had been prescribed for the 
occasion. It was not known who were the rightful depositaries 
of power during the interregnum, nor who were possessed of a 
voice in the election of king. At length the right of convoking 
the diet was assigned to the primate, and the elective franchise 
was decided to appertain in an equal degree to each of the 
nobles, without the inteirvention of electors. 

To maintain religious peace was the next concern. The refor- 
mation had made its way to Poland, — but not merely under the 
forms of Calvinism and Lutheranism. The Socinians existed 


also as a powerful party. Those who were not Catholics, were 
at variance with each other ; the diet, therefore, with great con- 
sideration, decreed, that no one should be punished or perse- 
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cutcd for his relipious opinions. The term, dissidents j was origi- 
nally used of them all, as expressing their mutual differences; ip 
process of iime, it was, however^ applied exclusively to those 
who were out of the Roman church. 

At length the day for the election arrived. The PoVish nobi- 
lity, each on bis war-horse, appeared at the appointed place in 
countless troops, and it seemed as though an army had been 
assembled, rather than an electoral body. The candidates were , 
proposed, — the ambassadors of the leading foreign powers admit- 
ted to address the electors, and freedom given to any Pole to 
offer himself as a candidate, for the suffrages of his 
iTien. Yet, before proceeding to the election, a constitution was 
formed, embodying all the privileges of the oligarchy, and (sm- 
ferring on that order, the unequivocal sovereignty. After'^dps 
work was accomplished, the vote was taken, and Henry 
Anjou was chosen king. 

It was wise for the nation, which showed a spirit of relig^'s 
tolerance, to exact of their new; king, a pledge in favour of reli- 
gious peace. An oath was not too strong a guarantee to', be 
required of him, who was a leader in the massacre of St. 
tholomy^s night ! It was wise, also, to require money and oti^ 
advantageous stipulations of France. But the Poles felt mB 
greater satisfaction in the law which was now established, 
hibiting the choice of a successor, during the lifetime of tro 
king. 

The Duke of Anjou left the siege of Rochelle for the Polish 
crown ; and four months after bis coronation, he fled from Po- 
land by night, as a fugitive, on horseback, accompanied by seven 
attendants. The Poles, dismayed and humiliated by the proce- 
dure, fixed a limit for his return, and when that period had ex- 
])ircd, they declared the throne to be vacant, and proceeded 
to a new election. 

Stephen Bathory, the duke of Transylvania, was the success- 
ful candidate. Under his short reign, Poland saw the last years 
of its prosperity ; and from the epoch of his death, the spirit of 
faction prevailed over every sentiment of justice or patnotism. 
'rhe king had' no further authority to concede; and internal 
feuds, sukained by the most bitter passions, now divided the 
nobility. 

It was in 1586 that king Stephen died. . At tl^t time Poland 
extended from Brandenburgh and Silesia to fisthonia ; its power 
along the Baltic was undisputed ; and the shores of the Euxine 
had as yet submitted to no other dominion. Wallachia and Hun- 
gar)’^ were its southern limits ; while, in the east, it still con- 
tended with Russia for an extended frontier. Its soil was pro- 
ductive of the most valuable returns ; its plains were intersected 
by navigable rivers ; its population amounted to sixteen millions, 
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and its resources seemed to promise the means of easily sustain- 
more than three-fold that number. The principle of religious 
equality was recognized by its law ; and it believed itself to pos- 
sess a greater degree of liberty than any nation of Europe. How 
could such a state, so magnificent in its resources, so command- 
ing in its actual strength, so celebrated for daring valour, sink 
into the gloom and debility of anarchy ? How could such a na- 
^ tion in its glory submit to unconnected activity, and, like the 
fabled Titan, suffer the birds of prey to gorge upon its vitals, 
without one effectual struggle in self-defence? 

* The wildest spirit of party was displayed at the next election 
of a king. The factions were respectively led by two powerful 
and ambitious families ; and to the former evils in the state were 
now added those political feuds, foi^red by tlio passion for ag- 
grandizement, and rendered virulent by the excess of personal 
h^ed. The dominant party declared Sigismund III. to be elcct- 
edll^e king of Poland. 

The new king was, unluckily^ first, an imbecile and narrow- 
minded man, with all the. obstinacy belonging to weakness ; 
n^t, he was heir to the Swedish throne; thirdly, he was a 

f itted Catholic ; and, lastly, and for Poland the saddest of all, 
lived to reign forty-five years. His blind stupidity left 
storms of party to rage unrestrained, and the usurpations of 
the nobility to proceed unchecked : his hereditary claim on 
Sweden, which wisely rejected his right, and preferred Gustavus 
Adolphus, led to a war, in which Poland was the chief sufferer: 
his bigotry prevented him from healing the intestine divisions 
by wise toleration ; and, finally, his long life gave almost every 
one of his neighbours an opportunity of aggrandizement by 
aggressions on his realm. The dismemberment of the Polish do- 
minions began. The Porte secured Moldavia ; the Swedes took 
possession of Livonia and Courland ; anfd, though the short 
anarchy in Russia led to some success in that quarter, it was a 
greater loss that the Elector of Brandenburgh, contrary to the 
stipulations of ancient treatiea, claimed and obtained the succes- 
sion to the fief of the Prussian DiUchy. In short, the reign of 
Sigismund was marked by dea|^|y errors of policy, and foolish 
obstinacy of character. The continued oppression of the pea- 
santry, and the constant recurrence of eventual losses in wars, 
were in no degree compensated by the display of warlike virtues 
on the part of a democratic nobility. 

It was of little advantage to the Poles, that Ladislaus IV., 
the son and successor of Sigismund, was a man of distinguished 
merit. At his accession the nobles devised a new condition. 
Hitherto they had guarded themselves against taxation; they 
now proceeded to tax the king. For a long period, one quarter 
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of the income of the royal domains had been set apart for the 
military service, especially for the artillery ; they now demand- 
ed a concession of a full moiety. But, it may be asked, wha^ 
was done for the people? The answer would be, absolutely 
nothing. It did not seem to be imagined, that the labouring 
class had any rights ; not a law was proposed for the benefit of 
the millions, \^io cultivated the soil. Even the peasants on the 
estates of the king were equally oppressed ; — why ? It was the 
nobles wlio fanned the royal domains. 

Every thing stagnated. Every thing, do wc say? The natu- 
ral instinct of freedom in the Cossacks could brook their abject 
servitude no longer. They reclaimed their partial independence^ 
complained that their rights were infringed, and found dema- 
gogues, wlio were desirous and were able to lead them. v 

At this crisis the king died, and his brother, Jolm Casimir, a 
man tried by misfortunes, who, having been the inmate of a 
J’^rencli dungeon, afterwards, from disappointment and chagrit^ 
became a Jesuit and a Cardinal, was elected his successor. 

The ])owers and the revenues of the king had been plundered; 
one thing more was alone wanting to give full development 
to the Polish constitution. In the year 1652, a diet was difl^ 
solved by the opposition of a single deputy ; this was remark^^ 
able enough ; but it was still more strange, that what had bee# 
once eirccled by iiassion, should remain an acknowledged right ;' 
and that while the country rung with curses against the deputy 
wlio had set the example, the power should still have been claim- 
ed as a sacred privilege. No redress could be obtained except 
Ijy confederations ; and it was now the height of anarchy, that 
public law recognized these scjiaratc assemblies. Indeed, the 
days of the liberum veto were necessarily the days of legalized 
insurrection. It was a sort of dictatorship, invented for the new 
contingency. Only the misery was, that there could be as many 
confederations as there wT,rc separate factions. 

Poland had, all this while, formidable foreign enemies to en- 
counter. 'J’lie Swedes, the Czar, the, Porte, were all greedy for 
aggrandizement. This was no liitte for domestic dissensions. 
The only wondfer is, that the nation could have resisted its ene- 
mies at all. As it w^as, several provinces were lost; in 1657, the 
Duke of Prussia seized the opportunity of freeing himself alto- 
gether from his relation as vassal to the Polish crown. 

The melancholy Casimir could not e'ndure all this. He held 
a diet ill 1661, and told the deputies plainly: First or last, 
our state will be divided by our neighbours. Russia will extend 
itself to the Bug, and perhaps to the Vistula ; the Elector of 
Brandenburgh will seize upoii Great Poland and the neighbour- 
ing districts; and Austria will not remain behind, hut will take 
Cracau and other places. The prophecy was uttered in vain ; 
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and a few years after, the philosophio monarch, having buried 
wife, for whose sake alone he had been willing to reign, re- 
signed the crown, and removed to France. 

This was a new state of things. A diet of election was con- 
vened, and the decree ratified, that henceforward no king of 
Poland shovtd be allowed to resign. One wpuld think the 
decree very flattering to the nation ! 

The next object was the choice of a king. We have seen, 
that the Poles had usually elected a member of the previous 
royal family. They had adhered to the Jagellons, and now also 
to the Sigismunds, until the families were extinct. The field 
was therefore open ; and this time the division lay, not between 
contending factions of the high aristocracy, but between the 
high aristocracy, on the one hand, and the “plebeian nobility,’’ 
on the other. The party of “the many” prevailed; and the 
electoral vote was given to Michael Wisniowiccki, a man of 
great private worth, poor, as to his fortunes, modest, and re- 
tiring. The joy of the inferior nobility was at its height ; and 
the shouts of tlic noble multitude, and the salutes from the artil- 
lery, proclaimed aloud the triumphs of equality. Poor Michael 
declined the honour, in vain. He entreated, witli tears in his 
eyes, to be released from it. His tears were equally vain. He 
made his escape from the electoral field on horseback ; the de- 
puties pursued him and compelled him to be king. 

From the commencement of his reign the faction of the high 
aristocracy opposed him. The first diet which he convened was 
broken up ; the senate was openly discontented ; the enthusiasm 
of the nobility grew cool ; and it was found that a mistake had 
been committed. The Cossacks were tumultuous; the Turks pur- 
sued a ruinous war, terminated only by a disgraceful peace. The 
nation was indignant ; a '^.ew war was decreed ; when, fortunately 
for himself and the state, the king died: John Sobieski, the 
leader of the aristocracy, succeeded. 

The relief of Vienna, in 1683, is the crowding glory of So- 
bieski. His subsequent campaigns were unsuccessful ; for he had 
neither sufficient troops, nor money, nor provisions, nor artil- 
lery. Nor was he happy in his family. The great champion of 
Christendom was governed by his wife, and the nation sneered 
at his weakness. His ambition as a father led him to desire, dur- 
ing his lifetime, the election of his son as successor. Unable to 
accomplish this, he took to avarice, not a very respectable pas- 
sion for a private man, but a very dangerous one for a prince. 
But in avarice he had able auxiliaries in his wife and the Jews. 
Every thing was venal ; and the king grew rich, without grow- 
ing happy. As a last resort, he tried retirement and letters. But 
the pursuit of letters, in itself intrinsically exalted, must be 
chosen in its own right, if happiness is to be won by it; to the 
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disappointed statesman it Is but a mere shield against despair ; 
a sort of philosopher’s robe to hide the ghastliness of sullen dis- 
content. Sobicski found in the Latin classics, whrch he dill? 
gently read, no healing medicine for the soul (fiseased;” and 
the atrabilious humours of his wife, and the torment of his sta- 
tion, and his njcntal discontent, all combined to hasten his death, 
lie passed from this world on the same hour and the same day 
as his election. 

We have traced the progress of the infringements upon the 
royal authority ; we have seen the election of the king decided 
by a faction in an oligarchy, by a rabble of noblemen, by the 
high aristocracy ; the next election was decided by bribes. Two 
strong j)artics only appeared ; the French, which declared for 
Conti, and the Saxon, which advocated the interests of the Elec- 
tor Augustus. But the French ambassador had distributed all 
his money, while the Saxon envoy w’as still in Funds. So each 
party chose its own king ; each made proclamation of its sove- 
reign; each sung its anthem in the Cathedral; but the French 
party subsided, as soon as the primate, its chief support, could 
agree upon his price. 

Thus the Saxon elector prevailed. He was one of the most 
dissolute jinnccs of the age ; and an unbounded luxury and 
abandoned profligacy were introduced by him among the higher 
orders in Poland. The morals of the nobility now became nearly 
as bad as their political constitution. What need have we to dwell 
on the personal war which Augustus JI. commenced against 
Charles XII. of Sweden ; the defeats he sustained ; his forced 
resignation of the crown ; the appointment of Stanislaus in his 
stead; and his own restoration after the battle of Pultawa? The 
leading point in his history is this; that with him the Pussian 
ascendency in Poland was established. All the rest of Europe 
was ra])idly advancing in culture; the only change in Poland 
was the predominance of Russia. 

On the death of Augustus II. the majority of the voles was 
in favour of Stanislaus ; but the vicinity of a Russian army sus- 
tained the pretensions of Augustus III. His reign, if reign it 
may be termed, extended through a period of thirty years. 
They were intcrrupteil by no wars ; not because the nation de- 
sired or profited by peace, but in consequence of the general 
inertness, the universal languor, the unqualified anarchy. The 
king possessed no power, exci!pi through the miserable cx]j|^- 
dients of an intriguing cabinet. The cities were deserted ; 
regular administration of justice was unknown: and the bar- 
barism of the middle ages reverted. Nothing preserved Poland 
in existence, but the jealousies of surrounding powers. 

The last king of Poland was chosen under ihe dief uion of 
Russian arms, a1 the express desire of (^atharine il»c ^'^cond 
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Stanislaus Ponlatowski was crowned at Warsaw in 1764, and 
ascended the throne with philanthropic intentions, but with a 
feeble pur] 30 SQ. His reign illustrates the vast inferiority of the 
virtues of the heart to the virtues of the will. The difficulties 
of his position do not excuse his own imbecility; and while the 
paralysis of the nation was complete, he was hiiQfiself deficient 
in the manly virtues of a sovereign. 

Within nine years after his accession to the throne, the first 
dismemberment of Poland was consummated. The student of 
human nature might ask, by what mighty armies the division 
was effected.^ What overwhelming force could lead a nation of 
nobles to submit to the degradation? What bloody battles were 
fought, what victories were won in the struggle? It might be 
supposed, that all Poland would have started as if electrified ; 
that the ground would have been disputed, inch by inch ; that 
every town would have become a citadel, garrisoned by the stern 
lovers of independence and national honour. 

The fall of Poland was ignominious. Not one battle was 
fought, not one siege was necessary for effecting the division. 
Anarchy, intolerance, scandalous dissensions, an imbecile sove- 
reign, these were the instruments which accomplished the ruin 
of the state. 

The personal adherents of Stanislaus had designed to change 
the form of government from a legal anarchy to a limited mo- 
narchy. This patriotic design of the Czartorinskis was defeated 
by the hot-headed zeal of the republican party, by the influence 
of Russia, and most of all, by the excesses of intolerable bigotry. 

The dissidents had, in the early part of the centuiy, incurred 
suspicion, as the secret adherents of Sweden. If in England, 
where eulture had made such advances, the Catholics could be 
disfranchised, is it strange, that in Poland, a vehement party 
was opposed to the toleration of Protestants? In 1717, uncon- 
stitutional enactments had been made to their injury ; and at 
subsequent periods, the religious tyranny had proceeded so far 
as to exclude the dissident from all civil privileges. TJiey were 
excluded from the national representation, and declared incapa- 
ble of participating in any public magistracy whatever. 

On the accession of Stanislaus it was hoped that a more mo- 
derate and equitable spirit would prevail. Stanislaus himself 
favoured the cause of religious freedom. The dissidents made a 
very moderate request for the establishment of freedom of wor- 
without claiming the restitution of all their franchises. 
The asealots, strengthened by the opponents of the king, would 
concede absolutely nothing; and as in politics religious parlies 
have always exhibited the most deadly hostility, so in this case 
Poland was more distracted than ever. 

The Russian ambassador immediately seized the opportunity 
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of making Russian Influence prcdomtnant under the mask of 
protecting liberty of conscience. The empress demanded for tl!^- 
dissidents a perfect equality with the Catholics; and amidst 
scenes of tumultuous discussion and legislative frenzy, the de- 
mand was rejected. The highest religious zeal became com- 
bined with a detestation of Russian interference, and unbridled 
passion accomplished its utmost. 

The dissidents, unsuccessful in their application to the diet, * 
confederated under Russian protection ; and as the proceedings 
of the king had excited a vague apprehension of some encroach- 
ments on the privileges of the nobles, the confederates were 
Joined by the opponents of the king also. In this way a general 
confederation was formed agreeably to the established usage in 
Poland ; but the whole was under the guidance and control of 
Repnin, the Russian ambassador. 

When the general dirt was convened in 1767, so large a Rus- 
sian army was already encamped in Poland, that Repnin was 
able to dictate the petitions aiuj the complaints which were to 
be presented for consideration. No foreign power interfered. 
France and Austria were exhausted; and Frederic was careful 
to preserve a good understanding with his great Northern ally. 

Rut with all this, some refractory spirits appeared in the diet 
No terrors could subdue the inflexible and impassioned spirit of 
Soltyk, Zaluski, and the two Rzewuskis. And what was done 
by an ambassador of the foreign power in the capital of a free 
and mighty state? Repnin ordered the resolute patriots to be 
seized by night and transported to Siberia. Horror chilled the 
nation at the outrage, and the rage of despair fdlcd all but the 
partisans of Russia. The ambassador of Catharine was now able 
to dictate to the diet all the decrees relating to the dissidents, 
and all the other laws which were enacted at the session. It was 
])lain, tliat he did not understand the wants of the dissidants; 
but he look care to render the continuance of Russian interfer- 
cnri‘ necessary for their security. 

It was the misfortune of the Polish patriots, that the defence 
of their nationality became identified with the most furious form 
of religious bigotry. The diet had not terminated its session 
before a new confederation convened at Bar, and contending 
against the Russians on the one hand, attempted to depose the 
king on the other. But the confedcraljon was easily dissolved 
by the Russian army, and its leaders were obliged to fly for 
refuge beyond the frontier. 

^I'lius the cause of tlie Poles seemed to be abandoned by all 
the world. The eflbrts of the king were insignificant ; the nobles 
were many of them in the j)ay of Russia, the rest of them di- 
vided by civil, religious, and family factions ; and England and 
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France were Idle spectators of the approaching dissolution of the 
Folish state. 

Yet one power there was, whose ancient maxim would not 
allow a Russian army in Poland. While all the Christian mo- 
narchs neglected or joined to pillage the unhappy land, the 
Porte declared war against the aggressor. The issue of that con- 
test is well known ; and the power of Russia was but the more 
• confirmed by her entire success in the war. Russian ascendancy 
in the North and East became established, and the last hope of 
Poland was removed. 

When at length the three principal powers invaded Poland, 
and published their manifestb, proclaiming its dismembermeni;, 
the nation submitted almost without a struggle. The blow came 
as upon one in a lethargy. The revelries of the wealthy nobility, 
the feuds of the great families, and the wretchedness of the pea- 
santry, continued as before. 

It may be asked, who first planned the partition of Poland? 
Wc believe it was Frederic. Austria was indeed the first to ad- 
vance her frontier; but every thing tends rather to show, that 
the Austrian cabinet insisted upon its share, only because the 
robbery was at all events to be committed ; and Russia had no 
interest in proposing a division, for she already virtually pos- 
sessed the whole. Frederic, on the contrary, was earnestly 
desirous of consolidating and uniting his kingdom, of which the 
parts were before divided by Polish provinces. 

Previous to this first division in 1773, Poland had possessed 
a territory of about 220,000 miles; her neighbours now left her 
about 1 66,000. Prussia and Austria would gladly have taken more ; 
but Russia protected the residue, as prey reserved for herself. 

Or rather, the Russian pmbassador in Warsaw, was from that 
time the real sovereign over the land. A secret article in the 
treaty with Prussia guarantied the liberties and constitution of 
Poland, that is, stipulated that the state of anarchy should 
continue. 

And yet it seems surprising, that a nation of fourteen millions, 
and of proverbial valor should have submitted without a blow. 
The result can be explained only from the abject state to wliich 
the peasantry had become reduced, and the immense gulf which 
separated the nobility from the people. 

But a new epoch wa^ opening in the history of the world. 
The United States of America had achieved their independence, 
and established their liberties. The impulse was instantaneously 
felt throughout Europe, and it extended to Poland. The relative 
position of the Northern European powers was also changed. 
The alliance between Russia and Prussia had expired in 1780, 
nor had the Empress been willing to renew it. On the contrary, 
the alliance of Austria was preferred, and the new associates 
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combined to engage in a war with the Porte. The purpose of 
dismembering the Turkish stale was avowed, and the Pol#*s 
foresaw full well, that their own territory would next be coveted. 
They therefore determined to shake oft’ the the intolcraldc yoke 
of foreign interference, and, observing that their constitution was 
absolutely in /ulns, they ventured to attempt a reconstruction 
of their state. 

The condition of the public mind in France, had its share of 
influence. The Polish nobility had long been partial to the lan- 
guage and manners of France. Nor were the two countries in 
situations wholly unlike. Both states were disorganized ; one 
was sufl’ering from anarchy, the other tending to it; and both 
needed a renewal of their youth. On the Seine and on the Vis- 
tula, a new order of things was demanded. The United States 
liad been the first state in the world to introduce a written con- 
stitution ; Poland was now the first country in Europe to imitate 
the cxamjjlc. 

It Avas in October, 1788, that the revolutionary diet assembled 
at Warsaw. It assembled tranquilly: for Austria and Russia were 
at Avar Avitli the Porte, and Sweden had also threatened St. 
Petersburg from tlie north. Its first decree abolislied the libe* 
rum. veto. Henceforward, the Avill of the majority was to be 
the laAv. 

But even yet the spirit of faction was unsubdued. A Rus- 
sian party, — a minority, it is true, yet, under the circumstances, 
a formidable one, introduced divisions into the diet. The king 
himself had not lofty independence enough to join heartily with 
the patriots, but still continued to hope for the political safety 
of his country, from the clemency of Catharine. 

A treaty of alliance Avith Russia against the Porte, Avas pro- 
posed to the diet and rejected, in part, through the influence of 
Prussia. It was next voted to raise the Polish army, from 18,000 
to (iOjOOO; and, if possible, to 100,000 men. To effect this 
object, the nobility and clergy voluntarily submitted to taxation. 
The control of the army was entrusted not to the king, but to 
a special commission. 

Some foreign support was next desired; and the political 
position of Prussia, gorged though she had been with the spoils 
of Poland, seemed yet under the reign of its new king to ofler 
a safe and resolute protector. The court of Berlin published to 
the world its determination to guarantee the independence of 
Poland, and to avoid all interference in its internal concerns. 

Stanislaus wavered, and evidently leaned to the Russian side. 
The decision of the diet at length won him over to the party of 
the patriots; — and he agreed to assist in expelling the Russian 
army from the Polish soil, in forming a constitution, and in 
soliciting the concurrence of other nations in repressing the 
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unmeasured aggrandizement of Russia. These proceedings wcr 
KOt without effect; — in June of the following year, the ambassa- 
dor of Catharine announced that her army had left Poland, and 
would not again cross its boundaries. 

The diet now advanced to the work of framing a constitution; 
while the representatives of the third estate were, in the mean- 
while, admitted to a seat in the assembly. 

• The alliance with Prussia was, however, delayed, partly by 
means of Russian intrigue, but still more, because Frederic 
William demanded the cession of Dantzig. On this point, divi- 
sions ensued, which were never reconciled. Rut, in March, 
1790, a treaty of peace and alliance between Poland and 
Prussia was signed, containing a guarantee of each other’s 
possessions, and a mutual pledge of assistance, in ca.se of an 
attack from abroad. Should any foreign nation attempt inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of Poland, the court of Ucrlin 
pledged itself to render every assistance by means of ncgolia- 
tions, and, if they failed, to tqakc use of its whole military 
force. 

But, alas, for the plighted faith of princes ! The time of this 
treaty was a very critical juncture. Joseph II. of Austria was 
dead ; Prussia was in alliance with the Porte, and of course 
exposed to a war with Russia ; and the negotiations for a gene- 
ral peace in the congress of Ucichenbach, were not yet begun. 
At that congress, Prussia revealed its will to become master of 
Dantzig and Thorn ; and it was not deemed an im])Ossiblc thing 
to induce King Frederic William to be false to his word, 
which had been plighted to tlie Poles. 

The period, during which a diet might legally continue, hav- 
ing expired, a new one was convened December 16th, 1790. It 
consisted of all who had been members of the former diet, and 
of an equal number of additional members. The new infusion 
increased the strength of the patriotic party. In January, 1791, 
they voted the punishment of death against any who should 
receive a pension from a foreign power; in April, they extended 
the right of citizenship to mechanics, and all free people of the 
Christian religion ; — a habeas corpus act was passed, protecting 
all residents in the cities. 

Finally, on the 3d of May, 1791, the long desired new Polish 
constitution was promulgated. The king repaired to the cathe- 
dral, and, at the high altar, swore to maintain it; the illustrious 
nobles imitated Uie example,— -all Warsaw celebrated the day 
as a memorable festival. 

The new constitution made the Roman Catholic religion the 
ruling religion in Poland,— but conceded full liberty to otlier 
forms of worship. It confirmed the privileges of the nobility, 
and the charters of the cities ; it gave to the peasantry the right 
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t)f making; compacts with their over lord, and placed the inha- 
bitants of the open country, under the protection of the lav^ 
and the government. Poland was called a republic. The supre- 
macy of the will of the i)eoplc was distinctly recognized ; but, 
for the sake of civil freedom, order, and security, the govern- 
ment was com|)OScd of three separate branches. The 
//>c was divided into two chambers, — tliat of the dejmties and 
the senators; the former, the popular branch, Avas esteemed ihe 
sacred source of legislation ; the latter, under tlie presidency of 
the king, could accejjt a law, or ]iostpone its consideration. The 
d(icisioii was according to a majority of voices. The liberum 
vcio was abolislied ; confederations were prohibited as inconsist- 
ent with the genius of the constitution ; and it was jjrovided, 
that, after every quarter of a century, the constitution should be 
j cvised and amended. The executive^ composed of the king and 
his cabinet, was bound to carry the laws into effect; but it could 
neither number nor interpret them, nor impose taxes, nor bor- 
row money, nor declare w’ar, nor make ])eace, nor conclude 
treaties delinitively. The ciown ceased to be elective, and was. 
declared to be hereditary in the family of the elector of Saxony. 
The judiciary shared in the general improvement. 

The inajority of the nation loudly ajjplauded the results of 
the diet, and the western cabinets of Europe Avere satisfied. 
'J'he llritisli Parliament was eloquent in the praises of the new 
order of tilings, and Austria and Prussia united in negotiating 
with Russia for the recognition of the constitution, and the 
indivisibility of Poland. 

Catharine II. jircserved an ominous silence, till the peace of 
Jassy Avas concluded, and her armies Avere ready for action. She 
iheii rejected the interference of the two powers, wiio Jiad 
attein|)led lo check her career, — and, listening to the requests of 
a few factious and misguided members of tlic ancient l^olish 
oligarchy, she })roceeded to denounce the spirit of rcvclutions. 
'J'he Polish diet rejoined with dignity and moderation, expressed 
its intentions of peace Avith respect to the rest of Europe, and 
])ublished its determined resolution lo luainlain the indepen- 
dence of its couhtry, and its iicav form of government. It then 
applied lo the neighliouring powers for assistance; — hut Luc- 
eliesini, the Prussian envoy, gave evasive answers to all questions 
respecting an inijicnding war, and espccjally avoided all written 
communications; and the elector of Saxony, after some waver- 
ing, declined the intended honour of the Polish crown for his 
family- 

JMcanwhilc the war of Austria and Prussia against France had 
begun; and noAv ihe way Avas open to Russia to invade Poland. 
Lucchesini, the Prussian envoy, declared, May 4th, 17^2, that 
his king had not participated in framing the new constitution , 
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and was not bound to its defence ; while, on the 18th of the 
sCtHie month, Catharine censured the new government *^as adverse 
to Polish liberties/^ and declared that she made war ^‘to rescue 
Poland from its oppressors.” While a confederation of factious 
refugees was made at Targowitz, according to the ancient usage 
of the anarchy, the Russians precipitated themselves upon the 
distracted kingdom in two great masses. The Poles, under 
Joseph Ponialowski and Kosciusko, fought with undaunted 
valour, but unsuccessfully. On the 30th of May, King Stanis- 
laus ordered a general levy of the population. On the 4th of 
July, he expressed his determination to share the fate of the 
nation, and to die with it if necessary, rather than survive its 
independent existence : and oh ! the misery of a g«allant nation, 
with a pusillanimous chief, on the 23d of July he declared his 
adhesion to the confederation of Targowitz. A vehement scold- 
ing letter from Catharine had effected the change in his heroism. 
The movements of the Polish army were stopped by his order; 
while Joseph Poniatowski and Kosciusko resigned their places. 
•The leading patriots poured out their souls in eloquent regrets 
at the last assembly of the diet, and travelled abroad. 

The innocent confederates having, after the king’s adhesion, 
added many names to their former number, were now assem- 
bled at Grodno, fully relying on the magnanimous clemency of 
Cftfliarine, to maintain the integrity of their state. Just then 
the German army was returning from its excursion in Cham- 
pagne, where it had won no laurels ; and Prussia, having obtained 
the reluctant assent of Austria, claimed, as a compensation for 
its ill success against France, the privilege of a new inroad upon 
its neighbour ; and in January, 1793, its army took possession 
of Great Poland, unde** pretence of keeping the Jacobins in 
order. 

The confederates rubbed their eyes and began to awake ; but 
it was only to read the Prussian note of March 25th, 1793, 
declaring the necessity of incorporating about 17,000 square 
miles of the Polish territory with Prussia, ‘Mn order,” as it 
was kindly intimated, ^‘to give to the republic of Poland limits 
better suited to its internal strength.” Two days after the pub- 
lication of this note, Dantzig was seized, to check the progress 
of a dangerous political sect. Two days more, and Russia 
declared its willingness to incorporate into its empire about 
73,000 square miles of Poland, and three millions of inhabit- 
ants. The diet at Grodno showed some signs of obstinacy ; but 
was obliged to assent to the terms dictated by their ally and 
their protector. The confederation of Targowitz was now dis- 
solved ; it had done its work. 

The anger of the Poles was frenzied. They were indignant 
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at every thing ; but to them it was the bitterest of all, that Fre- 
deric William should have had a share in the plunder. 

There now remained to Poland about 76,000 stjuare milt%, 
and between three and four millions of inhabitants. Tiie neigh- 
bouring powers generously renounced all further claims, became 
joint guarantees of the remainder, and promised that now the 
diet might mdkc any constitution it pleased. How far the good 
pleasure of the diet was independent, may he inferred from the 
treaty concluded in October with Russia; of which the condi-’ 
tions were, that Poland should leave to Russia the conduct of 
all future wars, allow the entrance of Russian troops, and frame 
its foreign treaties only under the Russian sanction. The diet 
of Grodno signed this treaty November 24th, 1793, and adjourned. 
Igclstroin, the general of the Russian army, was constituted the 
Russian ambassador in Poland. It is evident, that Catharine 
proposed no further division of Poland ; she intended to lay 
claim to the whole that remained ; and as a preparatory step, 
caused a large part of the Polish army to be disbanded. 

The party of the patriots dbtermined upon one final effort ; 
and a new confederation was made at Gracau. Its aims extended 
to the establishment of the internal and external independence 
of their country, and the restoration of its ancient limits. Kos- 
ciusko was called from his retirement at Leipzig, to bo the gene- 
ralissimo of the Patriot army. A supreme council was cstablishUd, 
with plenary authority, till the national independence sho|f|%e 
recovered; and then a representative constitution wa^'^^be 
formed by a general convention. Tlic movement was natibtial; 
tlie Poles were invited to rise in the defence of their country ; 
and those between eighteen and twenty-seven years of age were 
to serve in the armies ; the elder men to constitute the militia. 

Success beamed upon the first efforts in the field ; and the 
victory of Raclawice, April 4th, 1794, breathed inspiration into 
every heart. The Prussian armies continued their encroach- 
ments ; the Austrians offered no hope of succour ; and the king 
had declared in favour of the Russians. But the victory of 
Kosciusko inspired such hopes, that, just as Igclstrom was pre- 
paring 1.0 exile twenty-six men, whom he could not hend, and 
to disarm the Polish garrison, the people of Warsaw rose in 
arms. The Russians were defeated ; more than 2000 fell ; an 
equal number were made prisoners; Igclstrom, with the remain- 
der, fled from Warsaw. Thus was Gbod Friday celebrated in 
Poland, in 1794. 

It was ominous, however, for the e ventual success of the patri- 
ots, that, though they were joined by Lithuania, the tlismem- 
bered provinces made no movcnicnis towards an insurrection. 
In the Prussian, a strong military police maintained military 
quiet ; in the Russian, there was slid less room fur hope, since 
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the peasantry knew nothing about politics, and the nobility hav- 
ing lost nothing in the exchange of allegiance, remained con- 
tented. Secret cabals were also active in gaining partisans for 
the foreign powers ; some tendencies to the licentious influence 
of the passions of the multitude, were observed with apprehen- 
sion ; and the spirit of faction had not yet learnt to yield to 
the exalted sentiment of general patriotism. 

The supreme national council, now established in Warsaw, 
had neither money nor credit. Cracau surrendered to Die Prus- 
sians; Lithuania was given up after a hard struggle ; and though 
the Poles could have coped victoriously with the Prussians, yet 
the advance of Suwarrow seemed to portend a fatal issiui. On 
the 10th of October, the last battle in which Kosciusko com- 
manded, was bravely contested; but in consequence of the faith- 
lessness of one of his generals, Poninski, the Polish cavalry 
yielded. Kosciusko rallied them, was thrown from his horse, 
grievously wounded, and made a prisoner by the tJossacks. 
Finis Polonije, was his exclamation as he fell. 

The contest now centered round Praga, which was defended 
by a hundred cannon, and the flower of the Polish army. Suwar- 
row, whose name is unrivalled as the ruthless stormcr of cities, 
commanded the assault. It ensued on the Ith of November. 
The bridge over the Vistula was destroyed ; monj than eight 
tl^jjisand Poles fell in battle ; more than twelve thousand inha- 
btw^of the town were murdered, drowned, or burned to death 
houses. On November 0th, the capitulation of Warsaw 
WBB, signed upon the smoking ruins of Praga. 

The third division of Poland was complete. No permission 
was asked. The three powers signed the treaty of partition, 
and promised each other aid, in case of attack ; but no formal 
communication of the procedure was made to any foreign coun- 
try. A declaration only was presented to the (Jerman diet. 
Napoleon could, therefore, truly say, in 1806, that France liad 
never recognised the partition of Poland. 

And King Stanislaus ? He was angry, and wept, and took up 
and threw down the pen, and fainted, and wept again ; and 
January, 17J>5, signed the document of abdication. They agreed 
to pay him 200,000 ducats a year. It was more than he merited. 
He would have made a very charilnblc almoner, a very liberal 
patron, to second rate artists and men of letters. Bui excellence 
of heart, when coupled with debility of i)urposc, is but a sorry 
character lor every day concerns ; in a ruler it becomes the 
most deadly pusillanimity. And now for the romance ; for 
Catharine loved romance. The letter of abdication was forwarded 
to St. Petersburg by a courier, who arrived on the very birtli- 
day of the empress, and in the midst of the festival, presented 
it to her in the form of a bouquet. What a cominentary on 
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despotism ! A nation struck out of existence to grace a gala ! 
If men may thus be sported with in masses, if the concentraUd 
existence of a people may he made the pastime of a woman’s 
fancy, well did the ancient cxdaim, liow contemptible a thing 
is man, if we do not raise our view beyond his deeds ! 

The result of what we have written, established the truth, 
that the fall of Poland was an event whicli destiny had been pre- 
paring for centuries. In an age of barbarism, a great nation had 
become resolved into sej)arate principalities, and an aristocracy, 
not definitely limited, if not absolute, had sprung up. The family 
of the .lagellons came to the throne by a compromise with that 
nobility ; at the extinction of that family, a tumultuous mob 
exercised tumultuously, by a sort of general enthusiasm, the 
privilege of electing a monarch : enthusiasm declining, a faction 
of the high oligarchy succeeded in the election of Sigismund III.; 
with Michael, the inferior nobility came into power; with Sobi- 
eski was introduced the influence of the high nobility, and of 
female intrigue ; with Augustus II. came the reign of gross and 
undisguised venality ; with Auffustus III. the controlling pre- 
sence of a foreign army and domestic aftarchy : with Stanislaus 
the wild fury of religious bigotry, in collision with the treacher- 
ous liberality of foreign influence. Kver}’ thing had had its day 
but the real nation ; of them no notice had been taken ; and 
though Poland was called a ro])ublic, it was a republic wjltyayt 
a peo])le. The royal jiower, the tumultuous patrlotisii|!^S, a 
nobility, the oligarchical feuds, the democracy of the nooility, 
the high aristocracy, downright bribery, the direct presence and 
interference of foreign troojis, each had had its period; and is it 
strange that the anarchy of Poland had become complete? There 
was not only no government virtually, hut even the forms did 
not exist, by Avhich a government could he eflectually set in 
motion. Is It strange, then, that the j»arty of the patriots was 
unable to triumph over the obstacles in their path, since they 
had to contend with the strongest foreign powers, with a domes- 
tic jiolitical chans, and with a destiny, which had for ages doomed 
their country to destruction? The llussians and their coadju- 
tors could never have accomplished their purpose, if the ances- 
tors of tiic Poles had not themselves prepared the way. 

The world would have heard no more of the Polish state, tet 
for the simultaneous revolution in France. There. TOe issue 
as diflerent, as the. abuses which required remedy, and the instru- 
ments which could be applied for their correction, In Poland 
there was no middling class; in France tlic revolution sprungfrom 
the middling class; in Poland the con A‘st was against the anarchy 
of an oligarchy: in France against the. imjiending anarchy of 
superannuated absolutism. Hoth nations were fertile in great men; 
both had patriots disciplined in the school <»f Aim'riea; both suf- 
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fered from internal dissensions; both were attacked by the refu- 
gees from their own country, under the banners of foreign mo- 
narchs; both suffered from the hesitancy of inefficient kings ; both 
contended with the greatest financial difficulties ; but in France 
there existed a free yeomanry, a free elass of mechanics, a free, 
numerous, and cultivated order of citizens ; while in Poland, 
there was almost no intermediate class between the nobility and 
the serfs. In that lies the secret of the different issue of their 
struggles. Poland was the victim of the American revolution ; 
France its monument Poland was erased from among the 
nations of the earth ; wliile France put forth a gigantic strength 
in the triumphant defence of its nationality. Poland, brightly 
though it had shone for ages in the eastern heavens, was blotted 
out, while the star of France, rising in a lurid sky, through 
clouds of blood, was at length able to unveil tlie peerless light 
of liberty, and lead the host of modern states in the high career 
of civil improvement. 

After the victories of Napoleon over Prussia, the peace of Til- 
sit restored a portion of Poland to an independent existence as a 
Grand Dutchy. The l4k of national existence, and the disgust at 
submitting to foreign forms, had excited discontent ; and the 
race still lived, which had witnessed the two last partitions of 
their country. Napoleon’s answer to the Polish deputies, “ that 
Ubjras willing to sec if the Poles still deserved to be a nation,'’ 
l|ipftded through the provinces; and troops assembled hastily 
Mtwebn the Vistula and the Niemen. But in Posen, the French 
emperor set Austria at rest as to Galicia ; and when he became 
the personal friend of Alexander, nothing could he wrested from 
Russia. Thus the relations of Napoleon enabled him to disposi* 
only of Polish Prussia ; and of that, Bialystock was ceded to 
the Czar, while Prussia still retained a tdirritory sufficient to con- 
nect East-Prussia with Brandenburgh. Thus the new Grand 
Dutchy of Warsaw, under the hereditary sway of the Saxon 
king, and constituting a portion of the French empire, contain- 
ed but less than twenty-nine thousand square miles, and less 
than two and a half millions of inhabitants. Its constitution was 


given, July 22, 1807. Slavery was abolished, and equality be- 
fore the law decreed. Two chambers were created, and a diet 


S B to be Mnvened at least once in two years, for fifteen days, 
e initidme of laws Ivslongcd to the Grand Duke ; the cham- 

S * of deputies was to be renewed, one-third every three years, 
e code of Napoleon was made the law of the land. 


In the peace of 1809, the Grand Dutchy was increased by fur- 
ther restorations from Austria ; though Russia took advantage of 
that emergency to demand from its Austrian ally, also a terri- 
tory of great value, with a population of four hundred thousand 

"null-. 
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The great expedition against Russia, in 1812, was called by 
Napoleon his second Polish war. It was his professed object to 
restrain Russia, and to circumscribe her limits. A proclamation 
to the Poles promised the restoration of their state, with larger 
boundaries even than under their last king; and the Poles rose 
with their wonted enthusiasm. It was a point of honour with 
their young Aen to serve in the army ; the middling class would 
accept no pay, while the rich lavished their fortunes, and the 
women their ornaments, for the defence and restoration of their 
nation. 

Yet, when in June, Napoleon entered Wilna, the Lithuanians 
showed little disposition to unite with their brethren of War- 
saw : and the emperor’s answers, as to the future condition of 
Poland, were too vague to inspire confidence. The eventual de- 
feat of Napoleon, brought the Russians into the pursuit, and the 
Orand Dutchy w^as occupied by their armies. 

In the close of 1814, the fate of Poland was at issue on the 
deliberations of the congress of Vienna. While Prussia demand- 
ed the cession of all Saxony, Russia claimed Poland, including 
Austrian Galicia. Encounteiing strong||Dpposition, the emperor 
Alexander in his turn formed a Polish army, and issued a pro- 
clamation to the Poles, inviting them to arm under his auspices 
for the defence of their country, and the preservation of their 
political independence, while Austria, Great Britain, and France, 
formed a treaty for resistance. But for the return of Naprieon . 
from Elba, the congress of Vienna would probably have issded?' 
in a war between its members. A compromise ensued, it con- 
formity with which, Russia retained nearly all which in had 
gained of Prussia in the peace of Tilsit, and of Austria in 1809, 
and further acciuircd all the Grand Dutchy of Warsaw, except 
Posen, which fell to Prussia, and Cracau, which was left in 
neutral independence. Constitutions were promised to the re- 
spective parts, and have been, after a manner, conceded. 

The constitution issued for Poland, November 27, 1815, by 
the emperor Alexander, was an attempt to conciliate the liberal 
sympathies of the people. Religious equality, freedom of the 
press, security of personal liberty against arbitrary procedures, 
the responsibility of all magistrates, and an assurance of all civil 
and military offices in Poland to Poles, were the leading features 
of the compact. The power of making treaiieS||!tof declaring 
war, of controlling the armed force, and of pardoning, was 
assured to the king ; but all his commands were to be counter- 
signed by a minister, who should be held responsible in case of 
any violation of the constitution. The diet, composed of two 
chambers, w'as to be assembled ones in two years ; the king had 
the miliaiivc and a tieio. 

At the opening of the diet, April 27, 1817, Alexander dc- 
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cldred his intention of gradually introducing into his immense 
empire, the salutary influence of liberal institutions; and pro- 
mhed security of persons, and of property, and freedom of 
opinions. ‘‘Representatives of Poland, said he, ‘‘rise to the 
elevation on which destiny has placed you. You are called upon 
to give a sublime example to Europe, whose eye is fixed upon 
you.'^ The Poles have in this latest period of their existence, 
shown no reluctance to be true to themselves and to the world ; 
but the revolution of Spain, and Naples, and Greece, struck ter- 
ror into the cabinet of Alexander, and led him to abandon the 
sympathies which he had professed for ameliorated forms of 
government. Accordingly, by an arbitrary decree, February 
13, 1825, he abolished the publicity of the assemblies of the 
diet, and taught the Poles the true vi^luc of an apparently liberal 
form of government, of which the fundamental principles might 
be altered according to the caprices or the fears of an individual. 

We have thus endeavoured, by a careful reference to numer- 
ous and exact authorities, to which wc have had access, to give 
some historical explanations of the present Polish question. It 
seems plain, that there is^littlc room to hope for the re-establish- 
ment of Polish independence. The provinces belonging to 
Austria, have most of them been under the Austrian rule for 
nearly sixty years ; and so, too, a large portion of Polish Prussia 
has belonged to the Prussian monarchy, since 1773. The still 
larger parts, which have been incorjmrated into the Russian mo- 
narchy, seem to have learnt acquiescence in their condition. A 
kindred dialect, and a son of national relationship, have always 
rendered Russian supremacy more tolerable to the Polish j)ro- 
vinces, than that of the dynasty of Ilapsburg, or the court of 
Berlin. It is only in that portion of Poland, where, by the esta- 
blishment of the Grand Dutchy of Warsaw under Napoleon, and 
by the erection of a nominally inde])endent kingdom, a spirit of 
irritation and change has fostered the honourable passion for 
national existence, that the present revolution has been su])port- 
ed with enthusiasm. The world will do honour to this last eflbrt 
of determined patriotism ; but the liberties of Poland will be 
reconquered only by the gradual progress of the mural power of 
iiee-opinions, which is advancing in the majesty of its strength 
fVisr the ruins of centuries and the graves of nations. 
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Art. IX — Jl Historical View of the Government of Mary- 

landj from its Colonization to the present day. By Jom 

V. L. McMahon. Baltimore: 1831. Vol. 1. pp. 539. 

The history of Maryland under the proprietary government 
is little knowd, says our author, even to her own people. Yet, 
as that government was the mould of her present institutions, 
the school of discipline for her revolutionary men, it is to its ' 
history we must go back for just notions of both. The revolu- 
tion was not wrought by a few master minds, miraculously born 
for the occasion, but was the natural development of a train of 
causes which leave us less surprised at our ancestors’ manful and 
accordant resistance of usurpation, than at the strange ignorance 
of them which seems to have begot the unwise designs of the 
mother country. 

Montesquieu has observed, with his usual antithesis, ^‘In the 
infancy of societies, it is the leaders that create the institutions; 
afterwards, it is the institutions Vhich make the leaders.” Per- 
liaps, the former event has in truth happened less often than 
received history would persuade us. The more dim the dawn 
of tradition, the oftener we find ascribed to the Lycurguses, the 
Numas, the Alfreds, cither such original establishments or such 
fundamental changes as would seem to have created the civil or 
religious polity of their people anew. We know not how much 
they were indebted to precedent and concurrent circumstances; 
and tinis obscurity may magnify their renown, as dLstant objects, 
according to a figure of our author's, arc exaggerated to the eye 
in a misty morning. The vulgar, who do not trouble themselves 
with cavils, resolve the result they perceive into the eifort of 
some moral hero, just as the Greeks referred to Hercules the 
feats which transcended the ordinary limits of physical prowess. 

The same thing takes place in a less degree, at periods whose 
historv is more autlientically written. The leaders of revolutions 
may transmute, so to speak, into personal merit, some of the 
results which, more narrowly considered, arc referrible to the 
pervading spirit and general movement of the occasion. To weigh 
justly these elements of their renown, is not invidiously to dero- 
gate from It, but only to vindicate the truth of history. It still 
leaves them the highest merit to which, perhaps, leaders in 
any kind of rcff)rm can truly lay claimj that of seizing the spirit 
of their age, and employing and directing it with a just energy 
and discernnient. As it has been said that Luther might have 
ineffectually preached the Reformation in the twelfth century, 
and Napoleon, if he had not been, in fact, but “the little corpo- 
ral,” might have been no more than h leader of Co/idotiieri in 
the fourteenth; so our revolutionary sages could hardly, in the 
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circumstances of the crisis, and amidst the men of the age, have 
been other than wliat they were. Though they fought in the van 
of the war, they liad, however, their Triarii to sustain them, 
a nation, namely, accustomed to the discipline of liberty. The 
wave of opinion rolled high, and they had the praise of launch- 
ing their barks on it, with strength and skill indeed, but yet 
with% propitious gale and a favouring current. The notices in 
the volume before us, of the character and history of the colo- 
nists of Maryland, show how the principles of liberty which 
Ihcj’ brought with them to “this rough, uncultivated world,’’ 
(such is their own description of it,) they maintained with a uni- 
form constancy and understanding. Though colonial depen- 
dence has seldom been less burdensome in point of fact than in 
their case, the abstract doctrines of political right were not on 
that account guarded with the less vigilance. Thus, in our au- 
thor’s language, “they were fitted for self-government before it 
came, and when it came, it sat lightly and familiarly upon 
them the first moments of its adoption being marked with 
little or none of tliat anarchy and licentiousness which mostly 
deform political emancipations. Their institutions had moulded 
them; a conclusion not more apparent from our colonial and 
revolutionary history, than apposite for estimating at least the 
immediate results of revolutions effected under moral circum- 
stances less propitious. The political structure has often, as in 
our own case, been pulled down by an excusable im])atience of 
the people ; but seldom has i1 been repaired with such solidity, 
and just adaption tn their wants. 

We have said that the obscurity of history may havt! magni- 
fied the pretensions of some of its heroes ; it is certain that it 
quite quenches the light of others. The state whose early trans- 
actions our author records, furnished its full share of the intelli- 
gent minds that contributed their impulse to the general move- 
ment of their time ; and as the execution of his task has led him 
to a closer contemplation of their influence on its issue, he la- 
ments the comparative obscuration of merited fame, even in this 
brief lapse of time, in individuals who were the theme and boast 
of contemporaries. This is the law of our fate. As the series 
of events is prolonged, the greater part of the actors in them 
sink out of their place in the perspective, though their lesser 
elevation might be scarcely observable to their own age. In the 
twilight which falls on ail past transactions, the rays of national 
recollections fade from summit to summit, and linger at length 
Wly on a few of the more “proudly eminent.” Our author 
•ketches some of these forgotten worthies in the melancholy 
spirit of a traveller who finds a stately column in the desert. 
With the reverence of <<01d Mortality,” he re-touches the 
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inscription to the illustrious dead, that they may not wholly 
perish. 

The first volume of the present work, the only one yet pub- 
lished, brings down tlie history of Maryland to the establish- 
ment of the state government. Besides a historical view of the 
transactions preceding this era, it contains, in an introduction, 
a view of the territorial limits of the colony as defined in the 
first grant to the proprietary, and of the disputes with neighbour- 
ing grantees by which they were successively retrenched. Two 
other chapters of the introduction are occupied with a sketch 
of the civil divisions of tlie state, and an essay on the sources of 
its laws. Appended to the historical sketch is a view of the dis- 
tribution of the legislative power, of the organization of the two 
houses of assembly, their respective and collective powers, and 
the privileges of their members. This plan involves a critical 
inquiry into tlie political laws of the stale, and a laborious exa- 
mination of its records, Tlic diligence with which the writer 
seems to liavc executed his task, is a vouchor of his accuracy; 
and the body of informatiuii IhuS collected with painful research, 
will probably establish his work as one of authentic reference. 
This original collation of the materials from which history is 
disfilhd^ includes a labour, and deserves a praise, which readers 
can hardly estimate competently. The writer's style is vigorous, 
but wants compression; he is occasionally inaccurate, but is 
often lively and striking; his scriptural phraseology is supersi- 
bundanl. As he understands the jieriod and the men he describes, 
)iis views and reflections are just. The narrative woukl have 
been enlivened by a little more individuality in the jwrtraits of 
the actors; but thougli some of the materials for this were pro- 
bably at his command, at least as to the more recent ones, wc 
are aware of the reasons whicli impose on this liead, a partial 
silence on the historian of an age not remote. It is respecting its 
personages that Christina’s saying of history is more emphati- 
cally true; — “ Chi lo sa, noji scrivc; chi lo no sa .^'* — 

‘‘Tlie one who knows it, docs nut write; the one who writes it, 
knows it not.” It was this Mr. Jefferson meant, when he said 
the hislory of the revolution had never been written, and never 
WDuld be written. On the whole, Mr. M’Mahon^s is a valuable 
contribution to an interesting theme, and wc must increase the 
obligations wc are under to him, by borrowing the copious ma- 
terials he supplies, for a hasty sketch, f)r rather some selections 
of the colonial history of Maryland, in which we shall take the 
liberty lo make, without scruple, fre^ use both of his language 
and thoughts. 

The present state of Maryland is embraced within consider- 
bly narrower limits than those described in the original grant. 
By the charter which bears date the 20th of June, 1632, the 
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province assigned to Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, had the follow- 
igg boundaries. On the south, a line drawn from the promon- 
tory on the 'Chesapeake, called Watkinses Point, to the ocean; 
on the east, the ocean, and the western margin of Delaware Bay 
and river, as far as the fortieth degree of latitude ; on the north, a 
line drawn in that degree of latitude west, to the meridian of the 
true Toun tain of the Potomac; and thence, the 'western bank 
of that river to Smith’s Point, and so by the shortest line to 
Watkins’s Point. These limits, it is apparent, embrace the whole 
of the present state of Delaware; they comprehend also that 
part of Pennsylvania in which Chester lies, as iiir north as the 
Schuylkill, and a very considerable portion of Virginia. Il may 
not be uninteresting to trace the controversies which resulted in 
this abridgment of territorj^, especially as it appears from Mr. 
M’Mahon’s deduction of that with Virginia, that Maryland has 
a subsisting claim to a large and fertile portion of the latter 
state, lying between the south and north branches of the 
Potomac. 

The proprietary’s first contest, was with a ])crsonagc who 
makes some figure in the early liistory of his colony, and who, 
though painted with little flattery by its chroniclers, seems to 
have possessed some talents, enterprise, and courage. This was 
the notorious William Clay Wne, who, before the grant to Bal- 
timore was carved out of the limits of Virginia, had made some 
settlements on Kent Island, in the Chesapeake, under the autho- 
rity of that province. Clayborne defended his claims with per- 
tinacity for several years, and was not brought to submission to 
the new grantee, till he had harassed tlie infant colony with 
commotions, and even prepared to make depredations, lie sub- 
sequently gratified his resentment by exciting a rebellion, and 
driving the proprietary’.* governor to Virginia, Tliat province 
also for some time persisted to assert its flominion over Mary- 
land, in defiance of the royal grant; and, when that question 
was at length decided in the proprietary’s favour, it was next 
necessary to fix the actual boundary between the two provinces, 
a matter not adjusted till June, 1668, when the existing south- 
ern line of Maryland was finally determined. 

The proprietary’s next territorial controversy had a greater 
duration, and a less fortunate issue, being prolonged nearly a 
century, and resulting in the dismemberment of a portion of his 
fairest and most fertile territory. It must be mentioned, that the 
charter of Maryland extended its northern boundary to the 
southern limit of what was then called New England. In tins 
intermediate territory between the actual settlements of the two, 
the Dutch and the Swedes had planted some colonies and trad- 
ing-houses on the hanks of the Delaware Bay and river, in what 
is now the state of Delaware, The Swedish establishments were 
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reduced by Ihc Dutch in 1(35.'), and appended, together with 
their own, in tlic same quarter, to the government of New 
Netherlands; on the English conquest of which, and the grAit 
of them by Charles II. to his brother, the Duke of York, the 
settlements on the Delaware became dependencies on the govern- 
ment of New-York, and, though clearly within the limits of 
Maryland, bfiing south of the latitude of 40°, remained so until 
the grant to Penn, and the foundation of Pennsylvania in 1G81. 
The southern boundary of Penn’s grant, was somewhat loosely’ 
established to be ^‘a circle of twelve miles drawn round New 
Castle, to the beginning of the fortieth degree of latitude.^’ 
Penn was eager to adjust his boundary with Maryland; but 
when it was found, on an interview between his agent and Bal- 
timore, at Chester, then called Upland, that Chester itself was 
south of the required latitude, and that the boundaries of Mary- 
land would extend to the Schuylkill, he very earnestly applied 
liimself, to obtain from the Duke of York, a grant of the Dela- 
ware settlements mentioned above. In contravention of the 
claims of Baltimore, a conve 3 ^incc was made to him in 1082, 
of the town of New Castle, with the district twelve miles round 
it, and also of the territory extending thence southward to Cape 
Henlopcn. 

Thus fortified, Penn was again eager to adjust the disputed 
boundary. The negotiations for this purpose, proving fruitless, 
were referred to the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 
to whom Penn submits a case of hardship, more naXf than 
convincing. I told him, (Baltimore,) that it was not the love 
of the land, but of the water ; — that he abounded in what I 
wanted, — and that there was no proportion in the concern, 
because the thing insisted on was ninety-nine times more valua- 
ble to me, than to Iiim.” It must be rec*)llected, that this reasonable 
claim involved nothing less Ilian Baltimore’s entire exclusion from 
Delaware Bay, and greatly abridged his territory on ihc coast of 
the ocean. Another objection was urged by Penn, which finally 
governed the award of the conijiaiissioners, who, in 16S5, decided 
that Baltimore’s grant ^'included only lands uncultivated, and 
inhabited by savages whereas, the territory along the Dela- 
•ware had been settled by Christians antecedently to his grant, — 
a decision, by the way, inconsistent with the previous ejectment 
of Clayborne, and with the determination in Baltiiriore’s favour, 
of the jurisdiction claimed over Lis* grant by Virginia. They 
directed also, for the avoidance of future contests, that the penin- 
sula between the two bays, should be divided into two equal 
parts, by a line drawn from the latitude of ('ape liciilopen, to 
the fortieth degree of latitude, — tlic western portion to belong 
to Baltimore, and the eastern to His Majesty, aiul, by conse- 
quence, to Penn, This is Uie origin of ilie eastern boundary of 
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Maryland, which was thus cut off from the ocean, on the greater 
portion of her eastern side. 

'iier northern boundary still remained to be adjusted ; but the 
embarrassments of both proprietaries with the crown, caused the 
controversy in this quarter to sleep nearly half a century. The 
mutual border outrages which meanwhile disturbed the debate- 
able ground, led to the compact of the 10th of May, 1732, be- 
tween Baltimore and the younger Penns, which provided, in the 
first place, for the extension of a line northerly, through the 
middle of the peninsula, so as to form a tangent to a circle drawn 
round Newcastle, with a radius of twelve miles. The northern 
boundary of Maryland was also to begin, not at the fortieth de- 
gree of latitude, but at a point fifteen miles south thereof ; and 
in case the tangent before described should not extend to that 
point, it was to be prolonged by a line drawn due north from 
the point Avherc the tangent met the circle ; thus was ascertained 
the eastern extremity of the northern boundary line, which was 
thence to be extended due west. New obstacles intervened, how- 
ever, to the execution of this agreement, which was subsequently 
carried into chancery, but on which no decision was had until 
1750 ; and in the interval, some frightful excesses were com- 
mitted b)’^ the borderers on both sides. The house of one Cresap, 
in Maryland, was fired by a body of armed men from Pennsyl- 
vania, who attempted to murder him, his family, and several of 
his neighbours, as they escaped from the flames. In retaliation, 
a litUe army of three hundred Marylanders invaded the county 
of Lancaster, and took summary measures to coerce submission 
to the government of Maryland. These mutual outrages occa- 
sioned, in 173.9, an order from the king in council for the esta- 
blishment of a provisioMl line; and in 1750, Chancellor liard- 
wicke pronounced a decree, which ordered the specific execution 
of the agreement of 1732. But Frederic, Lord Baltimore, the 
heir of Charles, with whom the agreement had been made, con- 
tending that he was protected from its operation by certain ante- 
rior conveyances in strict settlepent, objected to the execution 
of the decree, until finally, and pending the chancery proceed- 
ings, a new agreement was entered into on the 4th of July, 
1760, bctvreen himself and the Penns, which adopted that ofi 
1732, and also the decree of 1750. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to run the lines accordingly, ^ho in November, 1768, 
reported their procccdings*to the proprietaries, and definitively 
adjusted the eastern and northern boundaries of Maryland, in 
the terms of the agreement before described. The northern line, 
from the names of the surveyors, is commonly known as Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line,” so often referred to as the demarcation of 
the slave states from the others. 

This controversy was not terminated in the north, when the 
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proprietary found new pretensions to combat in the west. These 
grew out of the words of his charier, which described the 
true fountain of the Potomac’’ as the common ierminvs of flis 
western and southern boundaries. A subsequent grant from the 
crown had conveyed to certain persons all the tract between the 
heads and courses of the Rappahannock and Potomac, and the 
Chesapeake Hay. This grant, which comprehended what was 
commonly known as “The Northern Neck” of Virginia, and 
which carried only the ownership of the soil, the jurisdiction 
remaining in Virginia, was finally vested solely in Lord Culpep- 
])er, and from him descended to his daughter, who marrying 
Lord Fairfax, the property in it passed to the Fairfax family. 
As it called only for lands on the south side of the Potomac, 
there was nothing on the face of it inconsistent with the call of 
the charter of Maryland; but the under-grants from Fairfax 
were soon pushed so far west as to raise the question of the true 
fountain of the Potomac. Commissioners appointed by Virginia 
to ascertain, as between that state and Fairfax, the limits of 
their respective ownership, determined the North Branch to be 
the fountain of that river; whereas, from information given to 
the council of Maryland, in 1753, by Colonel Cresap, one of the 
settlers in the eastern extremity of the state, it appeared, from 
its having the longest course, and from other circumstances, that 
the South Branch was to be considered the principal stream, and 
its source the true source of the Potomac. The British council 
for plantation affairs had, as early as 1745, on the petition of 
Fairfax, made a report, adopting the North Branch as such; but 
the proprietary of Maryland, who viewed his rights as disre- 
garded in this decision, continued to assert his claim up to the 
lirst fountain of the Potomac, “ be that where it might.” Various 
circumstances prevented his bringing the matter before the king 
in council ; and so the question hung, till the Revolution subi^- 
tuted the state of Virginia for the British crown, as one party 
in the controversy, and that of Maryland as the other. 

In the constitution of the former, adopted in 1776, there is an 
express recognition of the right of Maryland “to all the terri- 
tory contained within its charter;” but the actual boundary was 
Slot brought into negotiation till 1795. New delays then inter- 
posed, and though Virginia named commissioners in the matter 
in 1801, she restricted ^&eir powers to the adjustment merely of 
the western line, unwilling to a'ilow’ even a discussion of her 
claim to the territory between the two branches. The negocia- 
tion consequently dropped for the time, and Maryland, wearied, 
it would seem, with various efforts to reclaim the territory south 
of the North Branch, agreed, at length, by an act passed in 1818, 
to adopt as the terminus, the most western s^ju^eof that streaSn. 
But a new obstacle, interposed by Virginia, defeated the adjust- 
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ment under this concession. Her commissioners were instructed 
to commence the boundary at a stone, planted by Lord F'air- 
fax'on the head waters of the Potomac,” being thus restricted 
to the old adjustment between Fairfax and the crown ; those of 
Maryland were directed to begin at the true or most western 
source of the North Branch, be that where it might Fairfax’s 
stone, our author says, is not planted in fact at the extreme 
western source. The proffer of Maryland, by the act of 1818, 
*to confine herself to the North Branch, being thus rejected by 
Virginia, she is remitted apparently to her original rights, which 
comprehend the sovereignty of all the territory between these 
two streams of the Potomac, and call for the South Branch as 
her south-western boundary in that quarter. In a letter of Mr. 
Cooke, then a distinguished lawyer of Maryland, and one of the 
commissioners named in 1795, to adjust the point, the territory 
in contest is stated to contain 4(i2,4S0 acres; and he remarks, 
that prior occupancy gives, in such a case, no title to one party, 
and no length of time can bar the claim of the other. 

We have thus abridged the author’s copious and distinct 
account of the territorial wars, which resulted in the defeat of 
the proprietaries of Maryland on two parts of their frontier, 
and have left a legacy of debate on a third. Wc must now 
return to the era of the first grantee and proprietary, and take 
up the line of the general events of the^olonial history. 

Cecilius Calvert had no sooner obtained his grant, for which 
he is said to have been indebted to the influence of liis father, 
George Calvert, who but for his death would have been himself 
the grantee, than he prepared for the establishment of a colony. 
The expedition, which he entrusted to his brother, Leonard 
Calvert, sailed from the Isle of Wight on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1633, the emigrants consisting of about two hundred per- 
son, principally Catholics, and many^of them gentlemen of 
family and fortune. They reached Point Comfort, in Virginia, 
on the 24th of February following, and thence proceeded u]> 
the Potomac, in search* of an eligible site. Having taken formal 
possession of the provitlbe, at an island which thev called St. 
Clements, they sailed upwards of forty leagues up the river, to 
an Indian town called Fiscataway ; but deeming it prudent tc 
establish themselves nearer its mouth, they returned to what is 
Ww known as St Mary’s river, (an estuary of the Potomac,) 
tA the eastern side of whibh, six or seven miles from its mouth, 
iBy disembarked, on the 27th of March, 1634. Here, near 
difetHbr Indian town, hearing the uncouth name of Yaocomoco, 
they la^d the foundation of the old city of St. Mary’s, and of 
the stat^ of Maryland. The proprietary had made ample pro- 
vlKion for his. ii^t colony, of food and clothing, the imple- 
ments of btlibaMry, and the means of erecting habitations; 
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expending in the first two or three years upwards of 40,000, 
and governing, by all concurring accounts, with much policy 
and liberality. 

The new colony seems to have been looked on a little coldly 
by Virginia, her next neighbour in the great continental wilder- 
ness, and to have had indeed more positive ground of complaint 
in the connivance given there to Clayborne, who has already 
been mentioned as the colonizer of Kent Island, and whose fan-, 
cied or real injuries from the proprietary, made him the perse- 
vering foe of the colony during twenty-five years. His first 
essay was to kindle the jealousies of the natives against the 
colonists, which, in the beginning of 1642, broke out into an 
open war, that endured for some time, and was the cause tS, 
much expense and distress to the province. The distractions of 
the great rebellion of 1642, which began at this time to involve 
the colonies, furnished him the next pretences of disturbance 
and with fit associates. Richard Ingle, the most prominent of 
these, was a known adherent of the parliamentary cause ; he 
had before this time been pro^aimed a traitor to the king, and 
had fled the province. The insurrection promoted, therefore, 
by tliesc confederates and others, (commonly known as Clay- 
borne and Ingle’s rebellion,”) was probably carried on in the 
name of the rarliament ; though the loss of the greater part of 
the provincial records, interior and relating to this period, the 
circumstance from which it acquired its chief notoriety, leaves 
us little other knowledge of the insurrection itself, than that it 
was attended with great misrule and rai>acity, that it commenced 
in 1644, and that the proprietary government was suspended 
till August, 1646; Leonard Calvert, the governor^ being com- 
pelled meanwhile to seek refuge in Virginia. Quiet was then 
restored by a general amnesty, from which only Clayborne, 
Ingle, and one Durnford, were excepted. During two or Hbatirn 
years the province maintained this tranquillity, by pursuing a 
neutral course towards the contending parties in England, varied 
by the single unadvised act of proclaiiiiin& on the 15th of 
November,^! 649, the accession of Chatles IL, Governor Stone 
being absent at the moment. This procedure was followed by 
very ill consequences to the proprietary. The Parliament, now 
triumphant, issued a commission for the subjugation of the disaf- 
fected colonies, of which, ominously^ for Maryland, Captain 
Clayborne was named one, and which, after reducing Virginia, 
demanded of Stone, the Governor of Maryland, an express 
recognition of the parliamentary authority. Delaying compli- 
ance with this demand, he was threatened with the deprivation 
of his government ; but it was arranged at length that he shoi^ 
coiitinuo to exercise it, till the pleasure of the commonweam 
government could be known. This trust he seoms to have diiH 
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charged with due fidelity to the Parliament. lie required, 
indeed, the inhabitants of the province to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the proprietary government ; an act which does not 
seefti inconsistent with his engagements. It was alleged, how- 
ever, to be an evidence of disalfection j and as intentions, says 
our author, arc always easy to charge, and difficuy; to disprove, 
he was in the end compelled to resign his ofiSce to a commission 
4 iamed by Clayborne and his associates. Stone now attempted 
resistance ; but an engagement taking place near the Patuxent, 
hia^small force of two hundred men was entirely defeated, and 
himself taken prisoner. He was condemned to die; but he had, 
lyi^nothcr Marius, inspired, it seems, such respect and affcc- 
t jyl yfte soldiery, that the parly intrusted with his execution 
rlBfa tb proceed in it. A general intercession of the people 
prociJred a commutation of his sentence to imprisonment, which 
wJ||||iontinucd, with circumstances of severity, during the greater 
iHp iof the protectorate. With him the j)roprietary government 
ff^for the time. • 

* The occasion was seized by Virginia, to urge with the Pro- 
tector, her old claim of jurisdiction over Maryland. The pro- 
prietary's charter was assailed, and the story of Clayboj’iic’s 
wrougS) ])athctically told at length. The fanaticism of the Pro- 
tector was approached, by objecting religious toleration, 
which, much to tile honour of the projjpctary, had consislcutly 
characterized his government. The union of the two provinces 
was urged, among other rcasf)ns, on the score of its preventing 
“die cutting of throats,’’ and restraining the excessive planting 
of tobacco, tliereby making wiiy far Ihc more staple commodU 
lies, such as^7//i'. (h’oinwell, however, who could lay aside his 
fanaticism on occasion, but who, on the other hand, probably 
sought to keep the proprietary in his interests, by holding his 
rights in susj)eusc, made iro decision in tlie pase ; and the latter, 
who at first expected a speedy result in liis favour, seems to 
have resolved at Icngtli to regain his ])rovince by force. His 
government had fallen v^ithoul a crime, and, besides, the preten- 
sions of Virginia had roused the pride an4 indign^tim^of all par- 
lies. He liad thus many adherents, among tlie most conspicuous of 
whonf was .Tnsias Fendall, who having, with a consistency that 
merits remark, signalized by treachery every measure he was con- 
cerned i gj» p layed for sonys years a part in the transactions of the 
coloiiy, ^K'thy of versatile politicians on a more extensive thea- 
tre. H4 Is brought to our notice in 1655 , when he was in custody 
before tlie provincial court, on a charge of disturbing the govern- 
ment, under a jiretendcd power from the late governor. Stone, and 
mfs imprisoned. Being discharged, probably on taking an oath 
not to disqi^el the go^e^lment, he nevertheless ajijjeared soon 
after us uii open insurgent, acting under the proprietary’s com- 
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mission as his governor. Wc arc uninformed of the particulars of 
liis operations against the commissioners. During a part of 1Q57 
and 1658, there seems to have been a divided empire in Uie pro- 
vince, the commissioners administering theirs at St. Leonard's, 
and Fendall and his council sitting at St. Mary’s. An arrangement 
between the proprietary and the Virginian commissionerSi dien 
in England, at length put an end to these divisions. The latter 
ceased to push the claims of Virginia, and it was agreed that his 
province should be restored to the proprietary. On the 20th of 
March, 1658, it was formally surrendered to Fendall as his 
governor, under a stipulation for the security of the acts passed 
(luring the defection; — a stipulation which the latter fulfilled, 
not only by declaring them void, but by causing them to be 
torn from the records. 

Clotlied thus with authority, Fendall was enabled to play off 
a kind of parody of CromwclVs proceedings, by ‘^kickingav^jiy 
the ladder by which he had mounted.” At the next convenffon 
of the assembly, the lower house transmitted a message to the 
upper, declaring itself the true assembly, and the supreme court 
of judicature, and demanding its opinion on this claim. The 
latter, not acceding with the required good grace and prompt- 
ness to this new doctrine, which involved a complete indepen- 
dence, not only of itsqlf, but of the proprietary, was visited in 
a body by the lower KSkise, and ordered to sit no longer ap^rt, 
with tlic privilege, nevertheless, of scats in the lower huSuae. 
To the assembly thus reformed, Fendall surrendered his com- 
mission from the proprietary, accepting a new one from itself ; 
and the inhabitants of the province w'^erc required to recognizer 
no other authority but that of this new legislalq^, or of the 
king. The Uestoralion cut short the rule of this common wealth 
p.*irty in the province. Bsdtimore obtained the countenance and 
aid of the new government, — and thus fortified, eqjoined; itis 
brother, Philip Calvert, as his governor, to prpcced against the 
insurgents even by martial law, and especially not to permit 
Fendall to escape with his life. Fendall,^ accordingly, with one 
Hatch, vws^cxcepted^rom tlie general indemnity, and procla- 
mations were issued for their apprehension on a subsc- 
t|uent voluntary surrender, he found means to 1)6 quits for a 
short imprisonment, with a disability to vole or hold office ; — a 
lenity not more impolitic in the government, than unmerited by 
him, as he not long afterwards attempted to excite another 
rebellion. 

An uninterrupted tranquillity of many years followed the 
commotions just narrated. In 1675, died Cecilius, Lord Balti- 
more, the first proprietary, leaving his estate in the province^ 
his son and heir, Charles Calvert. On a visit to England, Ine 
new jiroprietary found himself and his government the subject 
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of complaint to the Crown, from the resident clergy of the 
Church of England, in the province. They represented that the 
province was no better than a Sodom, — ^religion despised, — ^the 
Lord's day profaned, and all notorious vices committed; — ^in 
short, it was in a deplorable condition for want of an established 
ministry, tiie Quakers providing for their speijcers, and the 
Catholics for their priests, but no care taken to build up churches 
. in the Protestant religion. Baltimore represented very honestly, 
ell religions were tolerated by his laws, and none esta- 
l^med, — and was dismissed for the time, with the general 
Injunction to restrain immorality, and provide for a compe- 
teflt number of clergy of the Church of England. But the jea- 
lousy of popery, now abroad in England, began to flame up in 
the colonies, and especially in Maryland, which, peopled chiefly 
by Protestants, was yet under the dominion of a Catholic. 
CoMplaints were poured iqto Charles's ear, of Catholic partiali- 
ties in the proprietary administration; and, in reply to a com- 
aiunieation from Baltimore, by which it was shown beyond 
doubt, that his ofiices were distributed without distinction of 
rdikion, and the military power almost exclusively in Protestant 
hanaa — ** that exemplary monarch," says our author, gave his 
eoigmentary on rehgious liberty, by ordering all offices to be 
put into the hands of the Protestants. ''JWith a singular ill for- 
tune, whieh must be put to the account, ibf his tolerance, the pro- 
prietary, thus controlled by a Protestant king, and menaced, 
b^dea, with that then formidable weapon of royalty, a quo 
warrantOy did not the less encounter an enemy in his Catho- 


lic successor, by whom, in 1687, a quo warranto was actually 
issued. Be(^ judgment was pronounced, indeed, the monarch 
Mmself was an exile, by the judgment of his people ; but the 
j^prietary was now attacked, on Bie opposit^ quarter, by the 
** Protestant Association of Maryland," which succeeded in 


overthrowing his government This revolution marks one era 
in our author's historical narrative, before we proceed in which, 
we must pause a mofinent with him, to mention the condition of 
the colony, at the time this event occurrdd. 

The two hundred original settlers were increased as early as 
1060 to twelve thousand, and in 1671 to nearly twenty thousand; 
their exact number at the protestant revolution is unknown. The 
settlements had extended from St. Mary's a considerable dis- 
tance up the Potomac, and all along the Chesapeake Bay on both 
sides, and were seated chiefly on its shores, and around the estu- 
aries of its rivers. Excepting St. Mary's, there appears to have 
been no place entitled to the appellation of a town, unless, says 
^ author, we adopt the same number of houses to make a town, 
which it reijuires persons to constitute a riot The city of St 
Mary's, which numbered fifty or sixty houses in two or three 
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years from its planting, never much exceeded these humble 
limits. The colonists were almost universally planters of tobacco, 
and each plantation, according to an early writer, ^^was a little 
town of itself, every considerable planter's warehouse being a 
kind of shop,’’ where inferior planters and others might obtain 
the necessary commodities. Tobacco supplied the purposes of 
gold and silver; but as this currency was in some respects incon- 
venient, the lords proprietaries struck coin, and imitated mor^ 
powerful sovereigns by attempting, — and, as may be suppo^d, 
with the like success, — to circulate it at a rate beyond its intrin- 
sic value. The act of 1636, making coins a legal tender at a 
certain advance beyond their real worth, deserves mention as 
establishing the provincial currency in lieu of sterling. There 
was also at this lime a printing-press and a public printer; a cir- 
cumstance peculiar to this colony at that early period. Tolerat^m 
was coeval with the province. The oath of office prescribe^* ^y 
the proprietary to his governors, recognising the freedom of 
gious opinion in the amplest manner, ^Ms in itself a text-book 
of official duty,” and ought to be remembered to the honour of 
Cecilius Calvert, ^^when the lustre of a thousand diadems is 
pale.” For the only two departures from this principle, the 
proprietary government is not responsible. An ordinance of 
Cromwell’s Commisfl^pners prohibited the profession 6t the 
Catholic religion; and the unscrupulous Fcndall, at another time, 
banished the Quakers for refusing to subscribe an engagement of 
fidelity to the government. We are to seek, therefore, other 
causes than the intolerance of the proprietary for the Protestant 
revolution which we are now to notice. 

A chasm in the colonial records, from November, 1688, to 
the beginning of 1692, leaves us without accurate information 
of its reasons and progress. Apparently, the alarm of Popery 
then general through the empire, was the true cause, and some 
indiscretions of the proprietary’s governors the pretence. The 
government was at this time in a commission of nine deputies, 
who by summoning the lower house of assembly to take an oath 
of fidelity’’ to the proprietary, were deemed to have committed 
a breach of its privilege. The president of the deputies was a 
' Mr. Joseph, whose address on the opening of the assembly, 
being a very quaint but clumsy exposition of the^t^s dwinumy 
and of its derivation to himself, cannot claim the praise <>f a 
happy adaption to the humour of the moment The b 9 use 
refusing to take the oath, the assembly was prorogued. News 
now came of the expected invasion of England by the Prince of 
Orange ; and, without any fixed views probably, even as to 
their own course in the existing distractions, much less agf||nst 
the Protestants of the province, the deputies awaked jealousy, 
and gave rumour wings by ordering the public arms to be col- 
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lected, and attcmplm^lo chock reports which might beget ^^dis- 
aff^tion to the proprietary government/’ The whole colony 
resounded with the cry of a Popish plot ; and as a treaty long 
subsisting with some Indian tribes hap])cned to be renewed 
about this time, the plot thus engendered by the deputies was 
to be accomplished, it was asserted, by the aid of the savages 
and the FrcncJi. An accidental delay of the proprietary’s 
instructions for proclaiming William and Mary, heightened the 
alarm, or increased the exasperation; and at lengtli, in April 
an association was formed, styling itself, An Association 
ill 'arms for the defence of the Protestant Religion, and for 
asserting the right of King William and Queen Mary to tlie 
province of Maryland.” The deputies took refuge from thi^ 
storm in a garrisonecl fort at Mattapany, by whose surrender, 
in August 1689, the Associators gained undispuled possesssion 
of the province. The articles of surrender have preserved the 
nljiies of the leaders, at the In^ad of which is that of John Coode, 
another personage of colonial celebrity. 

The first measure of the Associators was to summon a con- 
vention at St. Mary’s, which transmitted to the king an exposi- 
tion of the motives of the recent revolution. Their charges 
against the provincial government are so much at war with tlie 
tenor of its history, under both Cccilius and tJeorge Calvert, 
that wo can in reason only impute them to popular exaggeration. 
It was alleged that all the ofiices of the province were under the 
control of the Jesuits, and the churches all appro])riated to the 
uses of popish idolatry ; nay, that under connivance, if not per- 
mission of the governmeiil, all sorts of murders and outrages 
were committed by Papists upon Protestants. Another topic, 
not less prevailing, was the reluctant and imperfect allegiance 
of the j)ropriclary rulers to the crown, which, they accordingly 
solicited to take the province under its immediate guard and 
administration. William gratified his own wishes as well as 
theirs, by arbitrarily depriving the proprietary of his iirovincc, 
without even the usual forms of law, and liy sending out, in 
1692, Sir Lionel Copley as Uic royal governor.^ .Wc blush, 
says our author, to name Lord Holt as having given the opinion, 
behind whose high authority the crown intrenched itself in thift 
summary procedure. The new governor’s message to the assem- 
recommending ^Mhe making of wholesome laws, and the 
laying aside of all heats and animosities,” was responded to by 
an act, the second passed after its meeting, for the service of 
Almighty God, and the establishment of the Protestant religion 
in the province.” By this act, the Church of England was 
made the established church, and a poll-tax imposed of forty 
pounds of tobacco on every taxable, to build churches and sup- 
port ministers. But the new church was nut only to be cncou- 
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rap;cd ; penalties were to be added for the suppression of others. 
Under the act of 1704, ^Uo prevent the growth of popery/^ 
Catholic priests were inhibited by severe penalties from saj^g 
mass, or exercising, except in private families, other spiritual 
functions, or in any manner persuading the people to be recon- 
ciled to the Church of Rome. Protestant children of Papists, 
might also compel their parents to furnish them adequate main- 
tenance, TJie Quakers, too, shared these persecutions for a 
time ; but the toleration of Protestant dissenters was established 
some years after; and thus, ^‘in a colony founded by Catholics, 
and which had grown into power and happiness under the govern- 
nnmt of (/atholics, the Catholic inhabitant was the only victim 
of ndigioiis intolerance.’’ The next attempt was against the 
revenues and land rights of the proprietary ; but these were 
sustained by the crown. 

Another victim of the Protestant revolution seems to hay© 
l)OtMi llie ancient city of Si. Mary’s, which, being in a disfim 
inhabilcd clticfly by Catholics, had always been distinguislm 
by its attacliment to the proprietaries. 'J'his circumstance was 
not calculated to lessen tlie complaints long made of its inconve- 
nient rciiiotcncss from the greater part of the present settle- 
ments. A natural feeling had nevertheless retained the govern- 
ment at its old seat, (antif|uiiy is comparative,) and in 1074 a 
state-house was built, at an expense (40,000 pounds of tobacco) 
which, ill our author’s opinion, shows it to have been a wookof 
some taste and magnitude. This edifices was habitable till the 
[)re.seiit year, when its remains, which It would have been bet- 
ter taste to .s|)are at least, if not preserve, were removed to make 
room for a elnircli, erected on or near its site. Notwithstanding 
this einbellisliineut of Jiis ca])ital, the proprietary, in 1683 , 
yielded lo the wishes of tlic colonists, and removed the legisla- 
ture, llie c.()urls, anti the jjublic ofliccs, to ‘Hhe Ridge,” in Anne 
Anniilel eonnty, and tlicnce to Rattle Creek, on the Patuxent ; 
but the want of the necessary accommodations drove them from 
the first after one session, and from the latter after the shorter 
experinu-n^pf tliree days. The government was brought back 
lo St. Mary’s, and remained there till the Protestant revolution, 
•when its removal was again resolved on. I’he petition of the 
ancient city against the measure, and the reply lo it, exhibit the 
usual topics of the two parties which divide the world ; on the 
one side, prescription and ancient privilege ; utility, and the 
progress of events on the other. In vain the citizens cxpiitiatcd 
also on their cajiacious harbour, in which five hundred sail might 
ride securely at anchor ; and odered lo keej) uj), at their own 
cost, a coach, or caravan, or both, to run daily during the ses- 
sion of the legislature and pruvincial courts, and weekly at other 
limes , and at least six liorses, with suitable furniture, for all 
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persons haring occasion to ride post Neither their representa- 
tions nor their oiTers begat any thing more than sarcasms* on 
thdlr leanness and poverty, and the intended removal took place 
in 1694-5. 

The spot selected for the new seat of government, was a point 
of land at the mouth of the Severn ; a town, according to the 
definition before given, but not yet possessing the" qualification 
required by a colonial statute, entitled by the author an act to* 
keep the towns off the parish,’’ which denied it the right oF 
seifding a delegate to the assembly, till inhabited by as many 
families as might defray his expenses, without being chargeable 
to the county. This place, known as ‘^Proctor’s,” or ‘Uhe 
town-land at Severn,” was named, at the removal, Anne Arun- 
del town ; the following year it acquired the title of the Port 
of Annapolis ; it was erected in 170S into a city, with the pri- 
vilege, which it still retains, of sending two delegates to the 
a||tobly. Four or five years after it had become the scat of 
craonial legislation, it is dcscril>cd as containing about forty 
dwellings, seven or eight of whieh could afford good lodging 
and accommodation for strangers. One is curious to know what 
might have been the acconamodations at the llidgc,” and at 
Battle creek. Our informant continues, there is also a state- 
house and free-school, built of brick, which make a great show 
among a parcel of wooden houses ; and the foundation of a 
church is laid, the only brick church in Maryland.” lie adds, 
« had Governor Nicholson continued there a few months longer, 
he had brought it to perfection.^^ This j>erfection it seems not 
to have acquired even as lute as 1711, being then described by 
one “E. Cooke, gentleman,” in his poem called ‘‘TheSotweed 
Factor,” yet, by rare accident, extant, as — 

•• A city situate on a plain, ^ 

Where scarce a house wifi keep out rain ; 

I'he buildings, fnim’d with cypress rare, 

Kesemble much our Southwark Fair; — 

And if the truth 1 may report. 

It's not so large as Tottenham-court.” 

This tobacco merchant, as wc translate his title, a ' gentleman 
appitrenllj of a caustic vein, the prototype of English travellers 
in America, reflects also on the hospitality of the new capital ;• 
an allegation doubtful, considering its source, but at any rate 
amply refuted at a subsequent day, as this little city, though it 
never acquired a large population or commerce, was, long before 
the American revolution, proverbial for the profuse hospitality 
of its inhabiUints, their elegant luxury, and liberal accomplish- 
ments. A French writer thus describes it during the revolution, 
when it may be presumed to Jiavc shared the distresses and 
gloom of the period: “ In Unit very inconsiderable town, of the 
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few buildings it contains, at least three-fourths may be styled 
elegant and grand. Female luxury here exceeds what is known 
in the provinces of France. A French hair-dresser is a man of 
importance among them; and it is said a certain dame here 
hires one of that craft at one thousand crowns a year. The state- 
house is a vc^ beautiful building; 1 think the most so of any 
1 have seen in America.”* To these habits of profusion, our 
author is inclined to add others less excusable, and hints at, 
‘‘dangerous allurements,” administering neither to happiness 
nor purity. This early seat of colonial elegance and luxury is 
Mill the political metropolis of Maryland. From the lofty dome 
of its state-house the visiter may still look down on mansions that 
betoken ancient opulence, and on a landscape of quiet beauty, 
varied with gardens and ancient trees, and picturesquely watered 
hy winding estuaries of the Chesapeake, wdiose breeze attempers 
a climate rich in early flowers and fruits. It was at this lime the 
residence, of course, of the royal governors, of whose admini& 
tration we find little to record in this hasty narrative. One oi 
them, indeed, Francis Nicholson, though a pliant minister of 
the crown, seems to have acquired some popularity in the pro- 
vince, bis versatility of temper combined with some energy and 
talent, and a courteous demeanour, enabling him to fall easily into 
the prevailing humour. Having arrived when the enthusiasm of 
the Protestant revolution w'asyet fresh, he became a great patron 
of the clergy, and promoter of orthodoxy, and in that capacity 
we find him engaged in proceedings against ('oode, though the 
latter had figured in the events hy which the Protestant ascend- 
ency had been established, when his services were deemed of 
sucli merit as to entitle him to the reward of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco, and an oilice. Coodo seems not to have 
elevated his ju’ivatc virtues to the level of his public. He sub- 
sequently appears exercising the incompatible functions of a 
ckTg 3 ^miiii, a collector of customs, and a lieutenant-colonel of 
mililin, at the same lime alleging that religion was a trick, and 
that all the morals worth having were contained in Cicero’s offi- 
ces. If the orthodoxy of Governor Nicholson vvas oflended by 
these opinion's, his vanity w^as not less so by intimations from 
(4oodc, that as he had ])ulled down one government, he might 
assist in overthrowing another. The agitator, on the ground of 
his being in holy orders, was prevented by the governor from 
serving as a delegate in the assembly* and was then dismissed 
from his employments, and indicted for atheism and blasphemy. 
He fled to Virginia, but aftcrw'ards, on the removal of Nichol- 
son from the government, came in and surrendered himself. In 

* New Travels by the Abb6 Robin, one of Ihe Chaplains to the French Army 
in N. America. 
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consideration of former services, his sentence was suspended ; 
age and adversity probably tamed his unquietness, as thencefor- 
vord we hear no more of him in the colonial history. Nichol- 
son’s next proceedings were against some persons whose princi- 
pal offence seems to have been the ascription to him of certain 
acts of early licentiousness not very consistent with his orthodox 
zeal, and which, as they have come down to po^erity, might, 
the author says, be entitled tlic Memorabilia of Governor Ni- 
cholson. Whatever these Memorabilia were, they seem not to 
have impaired the popularity of his administration, which was 
also remarkable for the establishment, in 1G95, of a public 
before unknown in the colonies. The route of this post extended 
from some point on the Potomac through Annapolis to Philadel- 
pliia. The postman was bound to travel the route eight times a 
year^ for which he received a salary of 50/, The scheme dropped 
on the death of the first postman in 1()98, and apj)ears not to 
have been revived afterwards. A general post-office for the colo- 
nies was established by the English government in 1710. 

Though our author pronounces the administration of the royal 
governors to have been favourable in general to the liberties and 
prosperity of the colony, its population and resources appear to 
have increased extremely little during that era. In 1G8.9 it con- 
tained about twenty-five thousand Inhabitants, and in 1710 only 
thirty thousand. Immigration had in a great measure ceased ; a 
circumstance imputable to nothing so probably as the change in 
its religious policy. Complaints are made of the distressed con- 
dition of its husbandry, and the years 1G94 and 1695 were years 
of unusual scarcity, and of surprising mortality among the cattle 
and swine. The artisans, including the cari)cnters and coopers, 
constituted, according to a statement in 1697, only one-sixtieth 
of the whole population. The colonists depended entirely on 
England for the most necessary articles ; rin a few families, 
coarse clothing was manufactured out of the wool of the province; 
and some attempts were made in the counties of Somerset, and 
Dorchester, to manufacture linen and woollen cloths on a more 
extensive scale. Even these imperfect attempts seem to have 
offended the commercial jealousy of the mother country ; for 
the difficulty of getting English goods at the time, is mentioned 
by W’ay of excuse for them. There was an Inconsiderable ex- 
port to the West Indies, and a small trade with New-England 
for rum, molasses, fish, rfhd wooden wares, for their traffic in 
which latter article the New-Eiiglanders were already conspicu- 
ous. The shii)ping of the colony was very trifling, the trade 
with England being carried on entirely in English, and that 
with the West Indies, chiefly in New-England vessels. 

The proprietary government had now been suspended twenty- 
five years. It had fallen through Jealousy of the Catholics, and 
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Charles Calvert, who submitted in his own person to the loss of 
power for the sake of the religion in which he had grown up, 
had yielded to the anxieties of a parent, and induced his son and 
heir, Benedict Leonard Calvert, to embrace the doctrines of the 
established church. By his own death, in February, 1714, and 
that of his heir in April, 1715, the title to the province devolved 
to Charles Calvert, the infant son of the latter, who was also 
educated in the Protestant faith. The reason for excluding the 
proprietary family then subsisted no longer ; their claims were 
in fact soon after acknowledged by George I. and their govern- 
ment restored in the person of the infant proprietary, in May, 
1715. The only consequence of this event meriting notice, was 
the imposition of a test-oath, requiring of Catholics the abjuration 
of the Pretender, and the renunciation of some of the essential 
points of their fiiith. Private animosity gave edge to these civil 
persecutions; Catholics were excluded from social intcrcourf^ 
nor permitted to V)alk in front of the State-House; swonB 
were worn by them for personal defence. Charles Calvert died m 
1751, leaving the province to*his infant son Frederic, after ac- 
quiring for his administration the praise of moderation and in- 
tegrity. Yet it was fruitful in internal dissensions, which no 
policy could have averted. The controversy respecting the 
extension of the English statutes to the colony, originated in 
1732, and was succeeded in 1739 by the disputes relating to the 
proprietary revenue ; controversies full of heat at the time, but 
which will be more conveniently considered in connexion with 
some subsequent transactions of the same sort. One dispute may 
be mentioned here, as indicating the spirit of all the rest. The 
‘^Six Nations,’^ a tribe of Indians, occupying a border position 
between the French and English colonics, had claims to a con- 
siderable portion of the territory of Maryland lying along the 
Susquehanna and the Potomac, and in 1742 it was resolved to 
depute commissioners to Albany for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing them by treaty. The lower house of assembly claiming, 
however, to participate in the appointment of the commission- 
ers, and .also to restrict the amount of expenditure, a dispute 
arose on this point of prerogative, which was only adjusted, two 
•years after, by the governor’s appointing the commission on his 
own rcsponsibilty, and defraying its charges from the ordinary 
revenue. The claims in question were extinguished by the In- 
dian treaty of Lancaster, in June, l'?44. 

Questions of this sort now became frequent between the lower 
house of the colonial legislature and the proprietary governors. 
At this period the French settlements in Canada had begun to 
be formidable, and their fortifications had been extended along 
the northern lakes, with a view of connecting them by a chain 
of posts on the Mississippi, with their possessions in Louisiana. 
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They had encountered much resistance in this quarter from the 
Six Nations, just mcmlioncd, whose hostility to France made 
thtm usually the allies of the English, but whose consistent aid 
was only to be bought. As early as 1692, New-York had asked 
pecuniary succors of the other colonies, of Maryland among 
them, for securing the faith of these savage allies, and repelling 
the common cncuny. A general injunction to the like effect was 
issued by the crown, and this was followed by more particular 
instructions, defining the respective quotas of the colonics. Thus 
began the system of “ crown requisitions,’’ which, always re- 
ceived with an ill grace, were often entirely disregarded. In 
the French war,” vvhicli began in 1754, a few years after tlie 
death of the last mentioned proprietary, Maryland scarcely 
co-operated, and the want of her aid was seriously felt in several 
of its campaigns; a course construed by the mother country into 
a pertinacious and unreasonable opposition to its wishes, and by 
ti|p sister colonics into a selfish disregard of the obligations of 
iWtual defence. Mr. Pitt himself, the subsequent champion of 
American liberties, was so highly incensed at the conduct of 
Maryland, as to avow his resolution to bring the colonies to a 
more submissive temper. Pr. Franklin appreciated more cor- 
rectly, and explained, the course of the Maryland assembly. We 
have his authority, that it voted considerable aids, only rendered 
abortive by unhappy disputes between the tw’o houses as 1o the 
mode of raising the requisite revenue. The popular branch 
claimed also the privilege of exercising its judgiiKint as to the 
details of defence, and of directing its efforts with a view to the 
more immediate interests of Maryland, and to the dangers winch 
seemed most instant. In 1754, it voted dtlGOOO, however, for 
the defence of Virginia; and on the disastrous clefeat of Brad- 
dock, b}^ which the frontiers of Maryland herself were left de- 
fenceless, and the terror of her borderers borne to the very heart 
of her settlements, her legislature waived the pending disputes, 
and entered into the extensive plan of operations concerted by 
a council of the colonial governors at New-York. A supply was 
voted of dL’40,0()0, of which .4)11,000 were to be applied to the 
erection of a fort and block-house on her own wcstCfn frontier. 

At this period, the westernmost settlements of the province, 
scarcely cxlc»nded beyond the mouth of the Conococheague. a tri- 
butary of the Potomac, though a few of the more adventurous of 
the borderers had plunged perhaps a little deeper into the wilder- 
ness. The settlement al Fort Cumberland, was not then a settle- 
ment of Maryland; and, being separated from the inhabited limits 
of the latter, by a deej) and almost trackless forest of eighty miles, 
the fort at that place could afford no proleclion to the frontiers 
of the colony. Its very situation was, at that not remote day, a 
subject of conjecture to the good people of Maryland. There 
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were many passes of approach for the Indian foe, beyond its 
range ; and a few stockade forts erected by the scttlcirs were 
the only retreats for their families in case of these sudden Jnd 
frightful inroads. A more eligible defensive position was sought, 
therefore, on the Potomac, a few hundred yards from its bank, and 
ten or eleven miles above the mouth of the Conococheague. On 
this spot was^rected Fort Frederick, the only jnonument of ante- 
revolutionary times remaining in Western Maryland, every 
vestige of the fortification at Cumberland having disappeared.* 
It was constructed of durable materials, in the most approved 
manner, and was seen by our author in the summer of 182S, 
the greater part still standing, in good preservation, in the 
midst of cultivated fields. 

At the peace of Paris, which ended the French war, the popu- 
lation of the province had rapidl}^ increased to about 16.5,000. 
The number of convicUs alone, inijicrted since the proprietary 
restoration, was estimated at fifteen or twenty thousand. 
annual sliipment of tobacco to Kiigland, according to the b^ 
information obtainable, amouftted to 2S,000 hogsheads, valued 
at £’140,000, and the other exports, in 1761, to .080,000 cur- 
rency; the imports, in the same year, to £160,000. Iron was 
the only manufacture that had made any ))r()gress. As early as 
1749, there were eight furnaces and nine forges, manufacturing, 
by an estimate in 1761, 2,500 tons of |5ig, and 600 of bar iron. 
Such were the resources of IMaryland, at the commencement of 
the civic struggle for her liberties, beginning with the Stamp- 
Act. 

For the honour of originating and sustaining the resistance to 
this, and the like mca.sures of the British government at this 
time, our author justly remarks, that tlierc is little room for 
rivalry among the colonics. They had all I)rought with them, 
as a famill.ar jjrinciple of English liberty, their right of exemp- 
tion from taxes, urisanctioned by their as.scnt, for mere ])urposcs 
of revenue. There was nothing in the political establishments 
of Maryland to efface this original imprCvSsion. Its charter 
exhibits the most favourable form of proprietary government: 
and its benignant jirovisions for the security of rights, were the 
£ause that it retained, till the revolution, the anxious attachment 
of the colonists. It designed entirely to exclude the taxation of 
the province by the mother country: and, though the proprie- 
tary rights w'erc leniently exercised by a family which secm.s to 
have been especially characterized by mildness and moderation, 
they also were limited and modified by the spirit of the colo- 
nists, to a consistency with public welfare;, and their broad 
notions of the privileges of freemen. Several brandies of the 
proprietary revenue proving burdensome, or vexatious in the 
mode of their collection, were commuted, or partiall)’ diverted 
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to the public defence and uses; and, even when the provincial 
assemblies failed of effeclinf; these objects, their pretensions 
qcfvcd'to familiarize the people with the principle, that all impo- 
sitions were illen;al, not sanctioned by their consent. Our limits 
do not permit us to go into the history of these questions, which 
forms an interesting portion of the present work. 

The resistance of the colony to external aggressions was not less 
resolute. We have noticed her neglect of the royal rescripts in 
the case of the quotas; she opposed with like firmness, the plan ori- 
ginated in 1701, and revived in 1715, for destroying the charters, 
converting the colonics into royal governments, and forming a 
confederacy of them, at whose head was to be a royal commis- 
sioner, residing at New York. She was as adverse to the plan 
of colonial union, aiming at much the same object, proposed in 
1753. We have already alluded to the controversy respecting 
the extension of the English statutes to the province, which 
began in 1722, and lasted ten years. In their session of that 
year, the lower House of Assembly adopted a scries of resolves 
assertory of their liberties, and declaring the grounds on which 
they claimed the benefit of the statutes. These resolves, which 
became the Magna Charta of the province, and were afterwards 
substantially re-adopted on every occasion, involving its rights 
and liberties, declared that the province was not to be regarded 
as a conquered country, but as a colony planted by English sub- 
jects, who had not forfeited by their removal any part of their 
English liberties ; that, as such, they had always enjoyed the 
common law, and those general statutes of England, which were 
not restrained b}^ words of local limitation, and such acts of the 
colonial legislature, as were made to suit the particular constitu- 
tion of the province; and that this was declared, not from 
apprehension of the infringement of their liberties by the pro- 
prietary, but as an assertion of them, and to transmit their sense 
thereof, and the nature of their constitution, to posterity. These 
resolves divided the whole province into two parties, ‘Hhe 
court party,” consisting of the immediate retainers and adhe- 
rents of the proprietary,” and ‘Uhc country party,” which 
embraced the lower house, and the great body of^the people. 
On the latter side, were enlisted all the talents of the province;' 
and the pa])ers on this subject proceeding from the lower house, 
were marked by great ability and research. Some of them are 
from the pen of ihe elder Daniel Dulany, the father of another 
distinguished person of that name, and who transmitted to his 
son the talents, whicli, our author remarks, seem to have been 
the patrimony of the family in every generation. The contro- 
versy resulted in the recognition of the pretensions of the assem- 
bly, and thenceforth the courts of judicature continued to adopt 
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such statutes as were accommodated to the condition of the 
province. 

The spirit which begat and established these claims, appeaffed 
equally in the dissensions which succeeded them, respecting the 
proprietary revenues. A scries of resolves was adopted by the 
lower house in 1739, denouncing, as arbitrary and illegal, the 
levying of cCrtain duties, the settll?ig of officers’ fees by procla- 
mation or ordinance, and the creation of new offices with new 
fees, without the assent of the assembly. The act proposing 
the appointment of an agent to present these grievances to the 
king was vindicated by a message from the lower house, ‘‘wor- 
thy to be preserved for its laconic boldness.” “ The people of 
Maryland,” say they, “ think the proprietary takes money from 
them unlawfully. The proprietary says he has a right to take 
that money. This matter must be determined by his majesty, 
who is indifferent to both, l^hc proprietary is at home, and has 
this very money to enable him to negotiate this affair on his 
part. The people have no way of negotiating it on theirs, but 
by employing fit persons in*London to act for them. These 
persons must be paid for their trouble, and this bill proposes to 
raise a fund for that purpose.” Though the measures then 
adopted did not lead to a definitive suppression of the grievances 
complained of, some of them were removed in another mode. 
Thus, fines on alienation were rclin(|uished by the proprietary 
in 1742 ; officers’ fees were established by law in 1747 ; but 
the tobacco and tonnage duties formed a standing subject of 
complaint till the revolution, and a justification of the refusal of 
supplies, and of other opposition to the government In voting 
supplies during the French war, the lower house had imposed 
an increased tax on “ordinary licenses,” and a duty on convicts 
transported into the colony. The former was resisted as an 
invasion of proprietary j)rerogative ; the latter, as in conflict 
with tlic acts of Parliament authorizing their importation, accord- 
ing to an opinion obtained from Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield. The assembly was not daunted by authoritative 
names. ^“Precarious,” said they, “and contemptible indeed 
would the state of our laws be, if the bare opinion of any man, 
however distinguished in his dignity and office, yet acting in the 
capacity of private counsel, should be sufiicicnt to shake their 
authority.” “I remember,” says Daniel Dulany, in his Consi- 
derations on the Stamp-Act, “ inanjT opinions of crown lawyers 
on American affairs. They nave generally been very senten- 
tious ; — they have all declared that to be legal, which the minis- 
ter, for the time being, has deemed to be expedient.^’ The 
opinion of Attorney-General Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, 
prevailed as little on a subsequent occasion. In it he denied the 
legality of certain extensions of the taxing power, in a supply 
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bill voted by the lower house. It is chiefly remarkable, how- 
ever, for the distinction set up by one who was afterwards an 
advocate of American liberti'^s, between the rights of the House 
of Commons and of (lie Colonial Assemblies. The Assembly 
entertained a very different judgment. “Being desirous,’’ they 
said, “to pay tin- oj)inion all due deference, we cannot but wish 
it liad been arconi])anied with the state of the fac.s on which 
it was founded.” In nine successive sessions, the supply bill 
Vas passed iji nearly its original form. With such exhibitions 
of the 1eiiJj)ers of the colonies, it is a just subject of wonder that 
the Sta]nj)-Act sliould ever have been ventured on. 

The jjcace of Paris had now, howev er, not onI}'‘ secured the 
safely, and witli it the gralitude of the colonies, but also con- 
/irnied over them, it was supposed, tlie aiithoi ity of tlie mother 
country. But if the termination of the French war, says the 
author, seemed to tlie gov(‘rninenl a fair occasion for resuming 
designs never lost sight of, its jirogre&s, liovvever calamitous, had 
nurtured the free and adventurous spirit of tlic colonists by pri- 
vations and dangers, until tlieir miiuls, as well as their resources, 
were matured for clfectual resistance. ^Mieir trade, indeed, was 
burdened with duties imposed for its regulation and restriction ; 
but no tax liad yet been laid for the mere j)urpose of revenue. 
Sir Kobert Walpole “had sagaciously remarked, that, content- 
ing himself witli the benefits of tlieir trade, he would leave the 
taxation of the Americans to some of his successors, who liad 
more courage, mid less regard for commerce.” The Stamp-Act, 
by vvliicli the ex])enmen1 was now to he tried, being stripped 
of the odious machinery of collection, and operating indirectly, 
was a well contriveil inilialtiry measure. Coiijiled with it, how- 
ever, were certain liarsli enforceinmils of the trade-laws at this 
lime, which liad the effect of raising liigher the indignation of 
the colonists, and of confounding the distinctioti liitlierto, though 
reluctantly admitted, between the right to regulate their com- 
merce, and tliat of direct taxation. 

Circumstances prevented Maryland from expressing her oppo- 
sition to the measure through her legislature, before, and for 
some period after its adoption. The act was passed on tlie 22d 
of Marcli, 17ii5, and that body was repeatedly prorogued, from 
November, ITtii), to September, 1765. This delay, at such a 
juncture, did not escape strong remonstrance. There existed, 
hovvev'er, at that time, another mirror of the public feeling, 
whose respectable antii|uity deserves mention. This was a jour- 
nal at Annaijolis, conducted by Jonas Green, under the name of 
“The Maryland Gazette.” It was established in 1745, and has 
ever since been conducted by his descendants, under the same 
title. Its pithy appeals to the popular sentiment are amusing at 
this day ; and, though the government paper, its temperate sup- 
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port of colonial rights made it the vehicle of communications 
on that side, not only from the province, but from other colo- 
nies. In one from Virginia, the writer says, ‘*it being Wfell 
known that the only press we have here is totally engrossed for 
the vile purposes of ministerial craft, I must therefore apply to 
you, who have always appeared to be a bold and honest assertor 
of the cause df liberty.” The person selected for the distribu- 
tion of the stamps in Maryland, was Zachariah Hood, a native 
of the province, and at one time a merchant residing at Anna-* 
polis. His appointment was announced with due mock cere- 
mony in the Gazette, and himself to be ^ gentleman whose con- 
duct was highly approved by all ^^court-cringing politicians, 
since he was supposed to have wisely considered, that, if his 
country must be stamped^ the blow would be easier borne from 
a native than a foreigner.” His arrival also was greeted with 
customary honours ; his effigy, according to a circumstantial 
narrative in the Gazette, being hung to the toll of bells, by the 
^^assertors of British American privileges” at Annapolis, and 
afterwards at Baltimore, Elk-Aidge, Frcdericktown, and other 
places, in emulation. These significant tokens of the popular 
temper seem to have been jiroinoted, as acts of deliberate defi- 
ance, by men of authority and character; as among the ^^assert- 
ors” at Annapolis was the celebrated Samuel Chase, who, at 
twenty-four, was already the champion of colonial liberties, and 
gave promise of that combination of abilities, which afterward 
elevated him beyond rivalry in the province, as a lawyer and 
advocate, and a leader both of popular and deliberative assem- 
blies. Talents thus employed would naturally provoke the 
calumny of opponents. A publication of the municipality of 
Annapolis, describes him as *^a busy', restless incendiary, a ring- 
leader of mobs, and a promoter of their excesses ; a foul-mouthed 
and inflaming son of discord and faction,.” His reply, abound- 
ing in personal reflections, and savouring too much of coarse 
invective,” shows something of the spirit of a tribune of the 
peo])lc, who, thrown into a tumultuous scene, and into contests 
with the courtly adherents of power, might deem himself 
excused for some disdain of reserve, and some bluntness of 
phrase. 1 admit, he says, that 1 was one of those who commit- 
ted to the flames the effigy of the Stamp-Distributor, and who 
openly disputed the parliamentary right to tax the colonies ; 
while some of you skulked in your* houses, and grumbled in 
corners, asserting the Stamp- Act to be a beneficial law, or not 
daring to speak out your sentiments. The reader may be curi- 
ous to know Hood’s subsequent adventures. Not daring to dis-^ 
tribute the stamps, and finding the indignation which had been 
lavished on his effigy, taking a more dangerous direction towards 
his person, he absconded secretly, and never paused in his flight 
VOL. IX. — NO. 18. 65 
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till he reached Ncw-York, and had taken refuge under the can- 
noji of Fort George. Having gone afterwards to reside on Long 
Island^ a party surrounded the house wliere he w'as concealed, 
requiring the abjuration of his office, on pain of being delivered 
to the exasperated multitude, and carried back to Maryland, 
with labels upon him signifying his office and designs. Unwil- 
ling to run this gantlet through a country up in arms, he yielded, 
,and was ac(;oni|)anicd by upwards of a hundred gentlemen from 
Flushing to Jamaica, where he swore to his abjuration, and w^as 

discharged. 

The lirst measure of the assembly, when at length convened, 
was to appoint commissioners to a general congress that was to 
beheld in Ncw-York; its next, to make an expression of its 
sentiments on the existing c|uestion. The tone and unanimity of 
the resolves adopted, sufficiently show, in the author’s opinion, 
that the Icmjicr and course of Maryland at this juncture, have 
been too lightly considered, and may advantageously be com- 
pared with those of any other cjjlony. Another of her contri- 
butions, and not the least eflectivc, to the common cause, was an 
essay published at Annapolis, in (Ictobcr, 1765. A style easy 
but energetic, ])crs])icuous thoughts, illustrations simple, and 
arguments addressed to every understanding,” betrayed it to he 
the production of Daniel .Dulany, the younger, whom it placed at 
once in the first rank of ]jolilical writers, l^ong signal for talents 
and professional learning, his “Considerations” earned him the 
more grateful ilistinclion of the great ehaiiipion of colonial liber- 
ties; and in the joyous celebrations of the repeal of the stamp- 
act, placed him in rcmenihraiice with Camden, and with Chat- 
ham, his admirer and eulogist. It is known, that in this essay 
Mr. Dulany, though bold and decided as to the question of right, 
urged the disuse of British commodities as the most advisable 
weapon of resistance. This appeal to the commercial cupidity 
of England would, also, he thought, be the most effectual. The 
course, even could it have been persevcringly adopted, was too 
pacific for the temper of the times. 

Political integrity and abilities associated the name of Dulany 
with the history of Maryland, during the better part of a cen- 
tury. The father of the distinguished person just mentioned, 
was admitted to the bar of the provincial court in 1710, and for 
forty years held the first place in the confidence of the proprie- 
tary and in the popular affection, being a functionary in the highest 
post of trusts, and long a leader also of the country party in the 
assembly. He was a kinsman of the celebrated Delany,the inti- 
. mate of Sw'ift, some of whose letters to him breathe the tone 
both of friendship and reverend regard. His son, Daniel Du- 
lany, thv Greater, (as our author styles him,) came to the bar 
in 1747, and was named one of the council in 1757; in 1761, 
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he was appointed secretary of the province, and thenceforwai^^ 
held these posts in conjunction, till the Revolution. His legal' 
arguments and opinions, Ihc praise of contemporaries, anc! the 
deference of courts, attest him to have been an orade of law ; 
as a scholar and an orator, he wsis not only highly celebrated at 
home, but in the judgment of Mr. Pinkney, who saw him but 
in his ‘^evtfiiing declination,’’ unexcelled by the master minds 
abroad. Suavity of manners, and the graces of the person, com- 
bine to complete a most agreeable picture. 

The stamp-paper had now arrived. The governor, to whom 
the lower house had refused all advice as to Ihc disposal of that 
paper, found it expedient to pursue the suggestion of the upper, 
to retain it on board of the vessel, lly a general consent, 
the ordinary transactions of business and of the courts proceeded 
without it, and on the 24th of February, 176fi, an association, 
bearing the name of the ^‘Sons of l.iibcrty,” was formed at 
Baltimore, with the object of compelling the government offices 
at Annapolis to dispense with it likewise. They assembled at 
that place on a day a.ssigned,*the 31st of March ; and the pro- 
vincial court and otlier offices, after first a peremptory refusal, . 
and some delay, conceded the point. Thus was the stamp-act 
virtually annulled in Maryland; it had been repealed in England 
a few days before, on the 18th of March ; so that, in the author’s . 
words, ‘‘Maryland was never polluted even by an attempt to' 
execute it.” 

Of the subsequent revival of the scheme of taxing the colo- 
nies, the manner and the event are so well known, that we have 
only to notice the contemporary transactions in Maryland, which 
fanning the resentment of her people, kept her at an even pace 
with the other provinces in the march of resistance. The “Pro- 
clamation and Vestry Act questions,” have lost Jiideod their 
momentary interest, but serve to show in how many schools of 
exercise the champions were trained, who afterward displayed 
their collected prowess in a more conspicuous arena. 

The colonial legislature had always controlled the provincial 
officers by exercising the right to determine their fees, which, 
by way of further precaution, they had been in the habit of 
regulating by temjiorary acts. An act of tliis nature, passed in 
1763, coming up for renewal in 1770, objections were made to 
the exorbitance of the fees themselves, abuses in the mode of 
charging, and the want of a propcf system of commutation. 
Angry discussions wore followed by a prorogation of the assem- 
bly, and subsequently by a proclamation of Governor Eden, 
ostensibly to jircvent extortion in the officers, but wilh the reak* 
purpose of regulating the fees by the prerogative of his office ; 
accordingly, he re-established the fef3-act of 1763. The ])rocla- 
mation begat the usual array of parties for and against preroga- 
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tive, in which our author includes the established clergy on the 
government side, and on the popular, the lawyers. In this con- 
flict of influence and abilities, by a turn which is to bo lamented, 
as it threw them into collision with the Revolutionary leaders, 
and exciting liigh resentments on both sides, kept him aloof 
from their measures, Daniel Dulany was, in this question, the 
prominent partisan of the governor and upper house. The 
grounds somewhat technical on which he defended their pro- 
cedure as both legal and expedient, and the more large and com- 
prehensive ones on which it was impugned, were set forth in a 
series of essays in the Maryland Gazette, in which Mr. Dulany’s 
antagonist was Charles Carroll of Carrollton. The angry exidtc- 
ment of the day gave these essays one feature in common, — 
strong invective, and personalities, — ^‘of which, some are now 
unintelligible, and all deserve to be forgotten.’’ Their distinctive 
characteristics are, — in Mr. Dulany’s, ^^the traces everywhere 
of a powerful mind, confident in its own resources, indignant at 
opposition, contemptuous, as if from conscious superiority, yet 
sometimes afTecting contempt to escape from principles not to 
be resisted ; in his opponent’s, the language of a man “ confident 
in his cause, conscious that he is sustained by public sentiment, 
and exulting in the advantage of this position.” When the dis- 
cussion was dropped by these combatants, it was taken up bj 
others, as vigorous and adroit. In this new controversy, John 
Hammond, no contemptible reasoner in behalf of the proclama- 
tion, found antagonists in Thomas Johnson, the first governor of 
the state of Maryland, Samuel (Miasc*, and his more conciliatory 
friend and coadjutor, William Paca. In the proceedings of the 
lower house relative to this subject, we find a sententious de- 
scription of political liberty, which might serve as the motto of all 
Constitutionalists. **Who,” says their syddress, ^^who are a 
free people ? Not those over whom government is reasonably 
and equitably exercised, but those who live under a government 
so constitutionally checked and controlled, that proper provision 
is made against its being otherwise exercised.” 

The ^‘Vestry Act” related to clergy dues^ and the contro- 
versy on it arose out of the technical objection, that the law im- 
posing them, which was enacted in 1701-2, was passed by an 
assembly, which, being dissolved by the demise of the king, had 
nevertheless been convened with fresh writs of election. The 
law thus regarded as intrinsically defective, had the farther de- 
merit of being revived, (as in the case of the officer’s fees,) in 
default of an existing enactment, by proclamation of the governor. 
- in this dis(gision the clergy naturally took a part, and « found 
in their ikm body an advocate of extraordinary powers, in the 
person W fonathan Boucher.” These questions filled the pro- 
vince with contention. An act regulating clergy dues, some time 
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after, put that question to sleep ; the other remained In ang 
suspense, till swallowed up, with all less disputes, in the vorte^^ 
of the Revolution. * 

That event was now nearly Impending. It may be remem- 
bered, that the duty act of 1767, in which the ministerial scheme 
of taxing the colonies had been revived, had been subsequently 
repealed, e^ccept as to the article of tea, on which the duty had 
been retained, by way, it has been remarked, of pepper-cofn 
rent, to denote the tenure of colonial rights.” A new stratagem 
of the ministry in this matter was followed, it is also known, by 
^^the burning of the tea in lloston,’^ and by the retaliatory mea- 
sure of the Boston-Port Bill ; acts, respectively, which may be 
said to have made up the issue between the conflicting parties. 
The convention in 1774, assembled at Annapolis, in June of that 
year. In the October following, the tea-burning at Boston was 
re-enacted in Maryland, with circumstances of deliberation and 
defiance that show what a flame was abroad. On the 14th of that 
month, the brig Peggy Stewart arrived at Annapolis, having, as \ 
a part of her cargo, seventeen packages of tea. The non-im- 
portation agreement, to which the act of 1767 had given rise, ^ 
was understood to be retained as to this article, which still bore J 
the badge of usurpation in the obnoxious duty. The consignees^ 
did not venture to incur the public indignation by landing thel 
teas, without at least consulting the Non-Importation Committee|P 
but in the meantime, the vessel was entered, and the duties paic^;^ 
by Anthony Stewart, a part owner of the vessel. The people, f 
highly incensed, determined, in a public meetings at Annapo- 
lis, that the tea should not be landed. It was proposed, in a sub- 
sequent one, to burn it; and at .a county meeting which followed, 
it was decided, that this should be accompanied also by a most 
humiliating apology from Stewart and the consignees. As the 
people now threatened to burn the vessel itself, the former, by 
the advice of Carroll of Carrollton, proposed to destroy her with 
his own hands. Crowds repaired to the water-side to witness 
the atonement ; the vessel w^as run ashore at Windmill Pointy 
where Stewart set fire to his own vessel, with the tea on board. 

All was now preparation for open hostilities. Military asso- 
cialions were formed, military exercises eagerly engaged in, 
and subscriptions set afoot for purchasing arms and ammunition. 
The planters were requested to cultivate flax, hemp, and cotton, 
and to enlarge their flocks with a view to the manufacture of 
woollens. At this point we must leave Mr. M’Mahon. On the 
appearance of his second volume, we may resume his narrative 
from this period, and take the same occasion to notice son^ 
other matters in his work, for the discussion of which we have 
not room at present. 
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To review a now volume of travels in Italy, may seem to 
many readers an unprofitable task. Since its shores were first 
hailed by the faithful Achates, it has been the goal of travellers 
and the theme of authors. Every age has sent its children to 
visit that favoured soil ; and the barbarians who rudely invaded 
it from beyond its Alpine barriers, have been followed by suc- 
cessive generations of men, less rude indeed from the progress 
ot time, but not less ardent to explore and overrun it. Peace 
and war have alike urged them on. Its mountains, its valleys, 
its defiles, its broad and sunny plains, have resounded for hun- 
dreds of years witli the clash of arms, and glittered with innu- 
merable warriors; bands scarcely loss numerous have penetrated 
every corner, led by spirits inquisiliv(i for knowledge or fond 
of dwelling on beauties of nature, perhaps unrivalled, and on the 
certain charms of refined and exquisite art, with which no other 
land, however favoured, has yet dared to offer a comparison. 
Nor is there wanting the ample, the reiterated record of all this, 
historians, and ])oets, and antiquarians, and novelists, and tra- 
vellers, have made familiar every incident of every age — every 
illusion that can give fresh and delightful associations to every 
3pot. What ruin is there that Ihc}^ have not made eloquent ? 
C^liat mountain, what grove, can eager curiosity, urged on hy 
‘^thc enthusiasm of taste and genius, discover, which is not alrea- 
dy hallowed — that lias no! iniirniunMl forth a solemn sound.'* 
^ Yet, still, we read over the of!-re|)catcd talc ; we can hear to 
i^Yiear again and again the history of Roman grandeur; we delight 
to trace the footste])s of warriors, of statesmen, of heroes, phi- 

i '^iosophers, and poets, whom we have learnt to regard rather as 
old friends, as household deities, as companions wlio have en- 
chanted our youth, .and beguiled our later years, — who have 
given us at once rules and lessons of human conduct, and pleas- 
l mg visions to delight our fancies and our hearts, than as merely 
individuals in the great Ijimily of mankind. We can hear to 
dwell again and again on the graphic jiage which imparts to us 
the knowledge of those triumphant efforts of taste, of genius, 
and of art, whose charm lime cannot iniurc, and wliicli become 
to MB the more dear, becaii.^e they remain after ccnlurics have 
passed kiway, with scarcely a single rival. 

We were impressed with these feelings when we took up the 
’\ 9 prelcnding volume before us; we can scarcely doubt, that 
they will bo common to many at least of our readers, when they 
find our page headed with ‘‘ A7j/r.v on Itah//^ To these senti- 
ments will he justly added a favourable impression from Ibe 
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character of the writer, and the circumstances which have^^ 
to his tour and to the publication of the present volume. » 

As early as the year 178(i, Charles Wilson Pciile, the fath 
of the author, and a gentleman \diosc name is well known 
connected with the infant arts and sciences of America, was the 
first personJLo l)uild an exhibition room in the city of I'hiladel- 
phia. Inhere he displayed to a public, perha])s but little prepared 
to a])prcciate them, the first collection of Italian paintings, aifd'; 
there his son acquired in his earliest youth, not only an enthusias- 
tic admiration for the art itself, which he has since successfully, 
cultivated, bul. an ardent desire to visit the region where he 
could behold the productions of artists whose genius he had 
learned to veneralc. 

Having commenced his studies as a painter under the diree* 
tion of his fatlier, he went to England, during the peace of '■ 
1803, with the design of visiting France and Italy. The re- 
lic w.*il of hostilities, however, prevented this, and after availing 
himself for a short time of the benefits London offered, he re- 
turned home. In 1807, he again crossed the Atlantic; the dis- 
turbed siiuatiou of the continent ohiiged him to confine himself to 
France ; but in the gallery of the Louvre he could admire, study,^ 
and emulate the noblest productions of the jiencil and the chiselJ 
collected by that wonderful man, who loved to blend in the triJ 
unijihs of warlike ambition, the, trophies dear to philanthropy, , 
to science, and to art. Mr. Pcaie returned to his own country, j 
not satisfied however, because Italy itself was yet unseen. I 
was ill vain that an increasing patronage and attention to the fini 
arts in his own country oliered him renewed reasons to remai 
there; he was as restless as before, and in 1810 we again fi 
him in Paris, and again obliged, by the unsettled state of Euroj 
to forego his long cherislied visit. He returned to his owi 
country ; ljut the fever tliat still burned as in the ardour of youthj 
was not allayed, and the idea tliat his dreams of Italy wei 
never to be realized, seemed, as he tells us, to darken the clou* 
which hung over the prospect of death itself. For a number oi 
years J.he duties reejuired by a large family forbade his separatioi 
from them ; but these at length permitted the gratification of his] 
* wishes, and patronised by the liberality of several gentlemen of J 
New-York, at the age of fifty-one he was able to gratify a desire 
which had not failed to increase w^ith his years. The narrative 
of his tour, which occupied ngariy two years, is embraced in this! 
volume. Ilis main object was to examine the celebrated works 
of Italian art, and to select, for the employment of his pencil, ^ 
some of the most excellent pictures of the great masters whifth 
arc preserved in Rome and Florence ; the copies of these care- 
fully made cannot fail to advance, among the artists and ama- 
teurs of his own country, a correct knowledge of the fine arts. 
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plWiih his thoughts and his pursuits directed chiefly to this 
mje:t, we lind in the volume before us, no pretension and little 
Bttention to antiquarian research, or classical allusion, which 
‘have been so generally called forth by the mouldering monu- 
ments, and the familiar scenes connected with the history and 
poetry of earlier days. Neither do we meet with the elaborate 
reflections on the political or social state of Italy, in the present 
*Aiy. It is true, the remarks of Mr. Peale are not confined to 
..works of art, for he could not shut his eyes to the scenes among 
[which he had to pass, and he was not uninfluenced by a general 
curiosity and love of truth ; — but they are the notes of a tran- 
sient observer, whose mind was turned to other things. Yet 
they are found not unfrequcntly to convey lively imjircssions of 
tlie state of society and manners, and of the local peculiarities 
of Italy. 

Having sailed from New-York, Mr. Peale arrived at Paris, 
in the month of December, 1 S 28 . After a short stay there, 
merely suflicient to glance over th2 principal works of art, and 
to regret the altered situation of the magnilicent gallery of Napo- 
leon, deprived of the matchless memorials of his conquests, he 
continued, his journey towards the south of France. Passing 
through Lyons, the route continued a long way on the border of 
the rapid Rhone, upon which he saw but one vessel, — whilst tlic 
road presented a constant ])roccssion of wagons. Such a stream 
in America, between two great cities, would be covered with 
.steam-l)oats. As the road advanced south, it passed through 
Ipiore abundant vineyards, the verdure of the liclds became more 
pixtensive, and, on each side, were seen vast orchards of mul- 
Iberry trees, for the support of silk-worms, tributary to the great 
manufactories of silk at Lyons. As he approached Marseilles, 
[the milder atmosphere gave evidence of a more genial climate, 
and the .altered costume of the women, of a different people — to 
cthe caps common after leaving Paris, was now .added a piece of 
I black silk, of the size and shape of a plate laid on the top of the 
ilicad ; and, in the immediate vicinity of the town, the women 
pworc black hats, with small round crowns and broad rims, Mar- 
' seilles is a large and bustling sea-port, with but little to detain 
those who are in searcli of the productions of Italian art. Instead 
of pursuing the route he had intended, by Aix and Genoa, Mr. 
Peale here embarked in a Neapolitan ship, and, after a stormy 
and uncomfortable ])assage of ten days, found himself in the 
magnificent Jlay of Najdes. Four weeks were devoted to an 
examination of the works of art in the various galleries, palaces, 
■■^Aid churches ; — and most of the curiosities, the objects which 
attract an inquisitive traveller, were examined. Among the lat- 
ter may be mentioned the catacombs of Santa Maria della 
Vita^ which are thus described : — 
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** pescending^ Into the valley of housefi, and then rising^ to the foot of a neig^h- 
bouring hill, we entered the court yard of a vast hospital for the poor; an esta- 
blishment made by the Trench, in which are men, women, and girls, each lAass 
being kept separate and made to work. Here an old man presented himself 
who officiated as an experienced guide, furnished with a lantern and great flam- 
beau made of ropes impregnated with some kind of resin. A little back lane 
conducted us to a kind of grotto, containing an altar ornamented with several 
marble medallions, which are said to have been sculptured by the early Chris- 
tians. This chapel served as an entrance to the chambers of the dead, which 
consist of long, winding, and intricate passages, cut out of the tufa rock ; in pro- ^ 
curing which, for the purposes of building, these vast subterranean excavations * 
were originally made, and afterwards used as depositories of the dead. During 
the persecutions against the early Cliristians, they w'cre occupied by them either 
secretly as places of residence, where they might practise their worship unmo- 
lested, or, by tliu permission of their pagan persecutors, as abodes^ the most 
humiliating kind, secluded from the light of day. Here our guide, preceding 
us witli liis smoking torch, which he occasionally struck on the Myalls, so as to 
scatter off a radiating flood of sparks which left him a brighter flame, showed 
us the little lateral recesses in which the humble believers were contented to lie, 
and shelves, excavated in the rock, in w'hich Uieir mortal reinaiiis were deposited 
after death. He pointed out the larger chambera, somewiiat decorated with 
columns and arches in faint relief, in which the priests resided ; the places where 
altars stood ; and, in a higher excavat^n, raised his torch to a rude recess, or 
sunken balcony above the arched passage, whence the word was preached to 
the faithfid below in a hall of great width. 'J'lie chambers occupied by the most 
distinguished characters were denoted by betic'i* sculpture. Mosaic incnistations, 
and fresco paintings. We follow’ed the windings of these subterranean conidora 
to a great extent, till we reached a hall which was said to be a quarter of a mile 
ill height ; but wdiethcr contrived for the purpose of ventilation, or as a shaft for 
raising the stone, we could not ascertain, any more iljaii we could the accuracy 
of our guide’s information, that the bodies of hundreds of martyrs were thrown 
down there by their pagan murderers, whence they were conveyed by their sur- 
viving friends into the niches prepared fur them. From these remote parts, pas- 
sages, now closed, were formerly open, which communicated with other cata- 
combs and villages for sixteen miles round, affording the inmates, it is said, the 
means of escaping the per^utions which, from time to time, fell upon a sect so 
obnoxious to the pagan pri^bood. 

••We found tlie bones in these catacombs in excellent preservation, and on 
many the flr.sh of fifteen hundred years was still of such tenacious though pli- 
ant fibre, that it required a sharp knife to cut oiT a piece. The guide showed 
us the heads of some of those early Christians, with the tongues still remaining 
in them, but would not permit us to take one away. Here lived the venerated 
St. .lanuarius, whose particular cell was pointed out to us ; and to these retreats 
was his dead body borne after his martyrdom ; though some ancient painters 
represent him walking back with his head in bis bands. 

We 0ien visited the church of iSbn/a Maria diUa Vitag it is an old and curi- 
ous edifice, rich in marbles, and remarkable for the style of the grand altar, 
i^’hich is constnicted over another one, as on a bridge, to which you rise by two 
lateral flights of steps, orname.'.t^d with elegant ballustrades of costly marbles. 
The old monk showed us, behind the altar, an ancient painting of the Madonna, 
resembling an Indian, and a precious door to a case containing some sacred relic; 
blit as wc did not seem interested in these, he proceeded to open a door in the 
side wall, and requested us to walk in. To our surprise it was the* entrance to 
another scries of catacombs, in which Vere deposited the dead within the last 
two hundred years. These were placed in perpendicular niches in the rock, 
and plastered up, leaving only a part of the head projecting ; the men with their 
faces out, the women with their faces in, only exposing the backs of tlieir lieadsf 
from which the hair had long since taller. Hy scraping away the plaster, some 
of the skeletons appeared in their whole extent, among which was an extrMr- 
diiiary one of a man about eight feet tall. The piaster which covers these bodies, 
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thus Bimwing onlj one half of the head, waa_ painted bo as to imitate the entire 
fi^ire, cibthed as men ur women, and sometimes representing^ them ns skeletons 
in*V8nt covered with drapery, with various inscriptions above them. The deeper 
recesses of tliesc vaults led to chambers where wc saw two carcasses of men, 
deposited only six months since ; the flesh not decaying^, but gradually drying 
up. They were naked and seated in nicltes in the wall, with their heads and 
arms hanging forward in very grotesque postures. In the catacombs which wc 
first visited, the dead were generally placed horizontally, wh<:;rcas here, all that 
we now saw were standing erect. Wc entered some chambers, however, with 
numerous empty horizontal recesses.’* 

All Ihc spots around Naples, of particular interest, as Vesu- 
vius, J^osilippo, and Portici were visited ; crowds of beggars were 
encountered in all directions; but the people in general appeared 
to be healthy, lively, and happy. The streets arc made gay by 
the immcn.se number of carriages witli which the public arc 
accommodated at a very cheap rate, and people of all ranks arc 
seen splashing along, sometimes to the number of seven or 
eight, clinging, as well as they can, to a vehicle scarcely largo 
enough to hold lialf llic number. The Neapolitans speak with 
great gesticulation, using many signs wl)ich have a known 
meaning; and they may sometimes be seen thus oonver.sing 
across the street, from the upper stories of opposite houses. 
They arc, of course, great eaters of macaroni, which is seen 
dangling from the shops in all parts of the city; and nothing is 
more amusing than the humble purchasers gathered around 
the stalls, stretching their necks with open mouths to suck 
it in. 

Having seen as much of Naples ns a long succession of bad 
weather pennitted, our travellers set out in a veturina for 
Jfoine, under the guidance of a snug, ypung, Icathcr-brecched 
j)o.stilion, who .spoke notliing hut broad Italian. Crossing the 
Pontine marshes, where, it is probable, the wintry season pre- 
vented the frogs and mosquitoes from recalling to their recollec- 
tion the sufferings of Horace, they first looked down from the 
heights of Albano on the dome of St. Peter’s, glittering in the 
bright rays of the sun, which just then broke through the 
cloudiS. On the last day of January, Mr. Peale found himself 
comfortably placed in a hotel of the Piazza di Sp.agna, ready to 
explore all that the eternal city could offer to his curious 
research. He remained at Romo till the month of July fol- 
lowing. 

His earliest visit was to St. Peter’s, which he h.is minutely 
and graphically depicted.*IIis first sensation he describes as one 
of surprise at the brightness and* elegance of the wdiole interior, 
and in part oi disapjiointment at the apparent want of mag- 
.^i^nitudc. This was probably occtisioned by the colossal statues, 
which, being proporlioned lo the vast iiilastcrs, arches, and 
cohimns, scciu to reduce llie whole loan ordinary scale ; and 
also to the wonderful harmony of all the parts, which prevents 
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the contrast necessary to fill the mind with a sense of a gigan- 
tic object. When he had, however, walked over the wide 
fields of pavement, and compared the human beings before Mm 
with the stupendous masses around, he became by degrees con- 
vinced of the mighty magnitude, and experienced increased 
emotions of wonder and delight. 

His visit td St. Petcr^s was followed by a minute survey of 
all the principal churches, galleries, antique monuments, and 
ruins, with which Rome abounds, among them, and in the study * 
of the works of the great masters of art, he found five months 
pass rapidly away. 

The houses of modern Rome generally present a good appear- 
ance, from the circumstance, that, although built of brick, they 
are, with few exceptions, plastered with great skill and dexterity 
to resemble stone, outside and inside. The puzzolana earth forms 
an admirable cement, and even when placed on the tops of houses 
it forms a terrace impenetrable by water. The streets are kept 
rather clean by the employment of convicts, but there is always 
abundcince of dirt around the tlwcllings of the poor, who inha- 
bit the ground floors, whicii are used not only for the residence 
of poverty and wretchedness, but for stables^ and shops of every 
kind. The men, women, and children, however, in these unpro- 
mising abodes, arc fat, dirty, and merry, and present no appear- 
ance of being victims of malaria or despotism. The streets, 
except the Corso, are seldom straight; but in the evenings they 
are filled with jicoplc, the rich taking a fashionable drive, with 
the utmost seriousness and silence, the poor lying and sitting on 
the ground, eating a piece of bread, or a fresh head of lettuce, 
in general, silent and serious like their bcllers, but occasionally 
bursting into roars of laughter, and expressing their hilarity by 
loudly clapping their hands. 

** As the warm weather advances, every kind of workman who can get out 
Ins little bench, apparatus or chair, is at work in the street close up to his house. 

1 have counted nine shoemakers, with their stalls, in front of one house, for the 
purpose of enjoying light and air. llenclics and chairs are likewise occupied by 
the idle, chiefly old gentlemen, in fi-ont of the coffcediouscs, especially in the 
Corso, wliere they are amused by the continual movement of carriages and pe- 
dejtriaiis! In the evening, especially on holidays, tables arc spread out with 
white cloths, and brilliantly illuminated and decorated with flowers, containing 
various articles of food, whilst a cook is busy on one side with his portable 
kitchen, cooking dough-nuts, or other articles, which arc eaten on the spot. 

“ The English and French style of dress, both among men and women, pre- 
vails not only in the higher classes, but through all others, and in every part of 
the city. Huge Farisiaii bonnets, full set with broad ribaiuls, arc seen in eveiy 
street ; coiiti'asting widely with the llsbion of the country, which covers the 
head with a white linen cloth, folded square, and either iiungiiig loose, or kept 
flat by sticks within them, or long pins like skewers, which bind up the hair-^ 
l.eng waists and stays are universal — ^the rich wear the fashionable corset oif 
France — the poor, the stays of the country, tliick set with bone, covered with 
gay velvet, and worn outside of their gowns, wlicn they have any on, and tied 
at the top and back of the shoulders with long bunches of gay ribands. An 
apron, skirted with many coloured bai.'ds, liangs in front of a short petticoat with 
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similar bands « and the shoes have great silver buckles. The taste for large ear 
and finger rlng^ Is universal, and lieavy rolls of beads encircle almost every neck 
— ^the dark red coral being calculated, by Its contrast, to Improve their brown 
Italian complexion. 

*‘Tlie peasants, as they appear in town, differ from these, in wearing coarse 
pointed wool hats, decorated with ribands or flowers ; wretched, old, ragged, or 
patched clothes ; breeches without buttons or strings at the knees ; sandals which 
tliey make out of raw hide, turning up a little above the sole, and with strong cords 
bound to their feet, the cord passing around their legs and u^ to their knees, 
encircling coarse linen or rags, wliieh they wear instead of stockings. On Sundays 
•and holidays, certain streets^ as the Rtpdti^ are the rendezvous of labouring men, 
who are then a little, but very little, better dressed than on other days ; always 
displaying their stout legs in coarse white stockings, their knees still unbut- 
toned,' and their shirt collars open even in cool weather, and, if warm, their 
jacket across one shoulder, one sleeve hanging in front — the other behind, and 
shifted to the other shoulder, sluiuld their exposure to the winder current of air 
require it. 1 have often stopped to notice these groups, and have been surprised 
to find them generally silent, but with an expression of content. Occasionally, 
when a joke would circulate. It was managccl with the fewest words. It is only 
when much excited, that a Homan displays any volubility of tongue or extrava- 
gance of gesticulation to disturb his usual air of dignity— whether above or be- 
low contempt— whether with much thought or with no thought at all. 

The Homans are certainly a sober people, but the lower classes, though 
they arc not afflicted by Irish, Scotch, tt American whiskey, Holland gin, or 
English porter, yet often indulge to excess In the cheap wine of the country. 
Eveiy body drinks wine, and to offer water to a beggar would be an insult. It 
is only used occasionally with lemons in hot weather. At a late hour in the 
evening, in many streets, may be heard the noise of Bacchanalian merriment pro- 
ceeding from some deep cavernous chamber, which, seen by lamp-light, shows 
nothing but coarse plastered w’alls, a greasy brick pavement, and benches and 
tables, around which, in the absence of all other comforts, the most miserable 
enjoy their principal, or only meal of the day, and freely circulate the bottle as 
a social bond. Besides, on holidays, the wine shops arc frequented by groups 
of men and women, who sometimes exhibit around the door a noisy and liccn- 
tiouB crowd. But wine is not always deemed sufficient, and those who are dis- 
posed to take a walk about sunrise, may everyday see persons with little baskets 
of aqua vitx^ which is swallowed by artificers between their beds and their work- 
shops.” 

During Mr. Dealers stay at Rome, the election of the pope 
afforded him an opportunity of witnessing the many gorgeous 
and striking ceremonies, which attend the elevation of the spi 
ritual father of the church to his temporal throne. These he 
has described minutely, but with little variation from the accounts 
given by those who have been at Rome on previous and similar 
occasions. He sjieaks of the sudden illumination of the vast 
dome of St. Peter’s, as a sight of singular magnificence ; in an 
instant the whole edifice appeared to throw out flowers of flame, 
and then, a few moments after, a new succession of lights, 
still more vivid, by their superior brightness, rendered the first 
nearly invisible. 

Prom Rome, Mr. Pcale went lo Tivoli, and spent some days 
among the lovely scenery of that spot, familiar lo every one 
• -.vho has not forgotten the exquisite praises Horace has bestowed 
on it. lie saw and admired the remnants of the temple of the 
Sibyl, which Claude Lorraine has so often selected to add to the 
harmony and beauty of his inimitable landscapes; and amid the 
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importunities of beggars, who infest a traveller in Italy in every 
haunt to which the love of antiquity or of scenery can lead him, 
and beneath the spray of the caUract — the polvere deVacqua^ as 
it was called by the natives — he sketched a drawing of a spot 
which poets and painters have alike loved to select in ancient 
and modern days. 

On entering Tuscany, he was pleased to find no longer the rags 
and patches of Naples and Rome, but a peasantry, better clad, 
and more industrious ; the country was in a fine state of culti-” 
vation, and the habitations were neat and commodious. It was 
the season of harvest, and the fields abounded with men and 
women in nearly equal numbers, and apparently happy as they 
were cheerful. 

At Florence, where Mr. Pealc arrived on the 7th of July, he 
remained until the 22d of April following, thus devoting to that 
fair scat of the arts more than eight months. II is time was 
zealously employed in the pursuit of his favourite studies ; and 
he made, in the galleries so liberally opened to artists, copies 
of many of those works which have been considered as master- 
pieces at all times, which have been deemed the noblest of the 
spoils of con(|ucst, and have become the guides of aspiring genius, 
and the test of taste, throughout the world. 

The manners of the inhabitants arc lively, but in general 
decorous ; and whenever crowds arc accidentally assembled, they 
disperse without tumult. 

the public square it is common, once or twice a week, to sec a quack 
doctor, seated in his chaise or gig, haranguing the crowd, with the most impas- 
sioned language and gestures: at one comer oF his carriage is a banner consist- 
ing of a hideous portrait of an old nionk,fmm whom he professes to have learned 
his precious secrets in the healing art ; occasionally he displays a book of bota- 
nical cngKivings, gaily coloured, to show his knowledge of nature and his reliance 
on the bounty of Providence, invoking frecpiently the name of the Dlessed Vir- 
gin, and reverently taking off his hat, in which he is imitated by the faithful 
around him. At tlie end of his discourse he produces his medicines, which are 
eagerly bought by the credulous. 

** Occasionally, too, a dentist appears, on horseback, with an attendant, like- 
wise on horseback, who, in a similar manner, but with an eloquence more volu- 
ble, and language more refined, expatiates on his well known .skill and experi- 
ence; apd tlien, to suit his .action to the word, proceeds to draw the teeth 
gratuitously of any that may present themselves at the hd't side of his horse, to 
^the amount of five or six. Il is surprising with what dexterity he performs the 
act, wiihout moving from his saddle. Afterwards, If any one wants the assistance 
of the accomplished dentist, he must be sought at his lodgings.** 

The number of beggars, though great in itself, is small, when 
compared to that at Rome. Every place, loo, is crowded with 
persons who pester you with Ifnives, razors, and combs — linens, 
silks, and cloths — cravats, shawls, and rugs — ^alabaster carvings, 
and every thing that can be carried about by hand, which thqj’ 
persecute you to buy in spite of your no, no, which means 
nothing to them. Experienced Italians send off the dirty fellows 
with a ^^caro tmV’ — no, m> dear, I am not in want of it.’' 
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The streets are kept remarkably clean, and the houses are gene- 
rally substantial and well built, but less ornamented with stucco 
and sculpture, than those of Rome. The public edifices are 
remarkable rather for massive strength than architectural beauty, 
looking more like fortresses than palaces, and black with stone 
and time. There arc numerous fountains scattered through the 
city; but, amidst the abundance of bronze and ^marble orna- 
ments which they exhibit, the stream of water they pour out is 
extremely insignificant. The coffee-houses are well served, the 
favourite ires arc made with clean ice taken from the streams, 
instead of the frozen and dirty snow collected in the moun- 
tains, which is used at Home. In all public places of resort, arc 
seen quantities of beautiful and fragrant flowers, the delight of 
the Florentines ; and men are everywhere met who carry bas- 
kets of them, which are offered not only to the ladies, but arc 
jiresentcd bunch after bunch, with the most jierscvcring assi- 
duity, to gentlemen who arc sipping their coffee, eating their 
ice-creams, or reading the papers.^ 

While Mr. Peale was in Florence, ho had tho good fortune 
to witness the powers of the most celebrated improvisatricc of 
the day, Rosa Taddei^ of Naples. Her performances took 
place at the principal theatre, two or three times on each occa- 
sion, but with intervals of several days : — 

When the curtain rose, the scene was that of a parlour, with an open piano, 
at whicli a pnifessor of music was seated. On Uie entrance of Rosa '‘raddei, slic 
was greeted with loud applause by her old friends and confiding expectants. 
She ap])cared to be about thirty years of age, and, though small, her uncorsetted 
chest gave ample space for the important action of her powerful lungs. She was 
dressed as a private lady. Her pule face indicated a studious life, but her fore- 
head was low and narrow, though Jier head was broad ; her little sunken eye 
WHS quick in its movements, and when it IcKikcd intently out, to fashion the mea- 
sure of a tliouglit, was acconipaiiied by a slight contraction of the brnw that 
banished all suspicion of cociuctiy. Her nose was small, and her mouth would 
be called ordinary; but when it was about to speak, it quivered deFicatcly with 
the rising emotion, and varied its expression according to the passion of her dis- 
course. 

A servant now advances to the front of the stage, holding a little casket, 
destined to received the papers which are handed from different parts of the 
house, containing subjects proposed for recitation. When about forty of tliesc 
are received, the casket is placed on a side tabic. Without reading tlfcm she 
folds and returns them to the casket. This is an operation of some time, and 
serves to give the appearance of business, and, perhaps, composure to the per- 
former. Advancing to the side boxes and orchestra, she offers successively to 
different persons the casket, out of w'hich, cacli time, a paper is drawn and pre- 
sented to her. W'iih a grave, deliberate, and empliatic voice she reads the 
theme proposed. It' the subject is hackneyed, dull, or unfit, a lamentable and 
deep-toned ah! synonymous with our bah ! is heanl from various parts of the 
house ; on wliich she tears up tiic paper with an impressive look, which seems 
to say — such is your pleasure. Wlieii six or seven subjects arc approved by the 
• o^es of yes, yes, slic places them on her side tabic, selects one, and, advancing 
to the piano, deciiles upon a musical harmony, wliicli the professor immediate- 
ly begins to play, and continues delicately ; during which she walks in meas- 
ured steps across the sL*ige backwards and forwanls, looking earnestly down, 
occasionally pausing, soinetiincs raising her hand to her mouth or forehead. The 
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crowded lioiisc is silent as death, and she is only influenced by the measure of 
the music and the an'UTii^cnicnt of her unseen materials of thought. This bcin^ 
completed, she suddenly advances, and bef^ins with a burst of languag^^ in 
which she continues with unhesitating volubility and moderate actioir, occasion- 
ally uttering some fine expression that draws forth from experienced critics an 
approving bravo ! It was to be remarked, that as she advanced to the termina- 
tion of every line, coujilet, or stanza, according to the compass of the sentiment, 
there, was a dwelling on the syllables and a monotonous chanting, vciy much 
resembling the cadence of a Quaker preacher ; thereby permitting liur thoughts 
to advance and fashion the cominencement of the following line, couplet, or 
stanza, which was always engeriy and expressively pronounced at its commence*' 
ment, and as regularly terminated in the thought-resolving chant. 

** Among the subjects which she treated, some of wfiicli she began with little 
preparation, were the following: — ^I'hc discoveries of Galileo and Columbus, and 
the ingratitude of their country ; two Doctors, a I^awycr and Jealous Woman ; u 
Lawyer’s Inkhorn ; and a Dialogue between the Dome of St. Peter and the 
Dome of Florence, 'rhis last a])peai'ed to perplex her a little, and it was some 
time before she could fashion it to her mind ; indeed, there w'as an expectation, 
from the freciueiiry of her turns across llie stage, and her contracted brow, that 
she would he obliged to acknowledge a failure; hut when she adxanccd and 
began in elegant strains to state the diflicult nature of the singular task imposed 
on her, to give longues to the domes so long silent, and listen to so distant a dia- 
logue between the J)uoino, the boast of Florence, and the Dome of St. Peter, 
suspended in mid air hv the divine Duonarotti ; and then with increasing enthu- 
siasm, made them recouui, in strains of honfnimhle eniulaiion, the great events 
of which they liad been the wif^iiesses, the delight of the audience knew no 
bounds in ilu; tliuiiderlng repetitioiis of bnivo! 

•‘Sonic of the pieces she composed with terminating woitls, suggested by ac- 
clamation Jiom the audience as she proceeded ; other pieces w'crc so conceived 
us to iiitrudncc a particular wui*d into every stanza, proposed by any voice at its 
commencement. It was a singular and interesting cxliibltion, in wliicli a little 
feeble woman, during a whole evening, could aflbrd the most refined entertain- 
ment to a crowded theatre. Such is the homage paid to menial superiority.” 

From Florence, Mr. Pcalc proceeded to Pisa, and thence along 
the plains or alluvial grounds between the mountains and the 
Mediterranean, on the road to Genoa. At Carrara, he visited and 
examined the studios and work-shops, where the various works in 
the marble of the cclebralcd quarries are made. This marble is 
obtained in the ravines of the mountains, from two to five miles 
distant from the town. It is generally taken from their base, but 
frequently great masses are tumbled from situations many hun- 
dred feet high, to which the labourers are an hour in ascending, 
and v^hcre they work with cords around them, to secure them 
against the danger of falling. The whitest marble is fotind 
•only in occasional layers, some at the base of the mountain is 
most beautifully so. 

On entering Genoa, the streets through which Mr. Pcale 
passed, though of moderate width, firesented the appearance of 
much magnificence, being lined with the palaces of the king 
and nobles. In other parts he remarked, however, but little of 
the splendour wliicli would entitle it to be called a city of pa- 
laces; tlie liouscs arc in general plain and high, and the passages 
of foniiiiimicatioii wide eiiongli only for persons on foot. 

From Genoa, JVlr. Pealc turned again to the i*ast, and, cross- 
ing the extremities of the M.iratiiiie Alps, passed through the 
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broad and beautiful plain which spreads far and wide on either 
bank of the Fo. At Parma, he visited the plain and simple 
palace where the Empress Maria Louisa resides, and a beauti- 
ful new theatre configiious to it lately built by her ; he saw also 
the more splendid palace once inhabited by Napoleon, which is 
at the extremity of the city, surrounded by line ^gardens, and 
contains some good frescoes and fine old tapestry. The pic- 
.tures which crowd the churches, arc not, however, in the best 
style, but the marbles are frequently rich and well wrought. 

Bologna presents the singular character of a city composed of 
streets, lined, with a few exceptions, with arcades, many of 
which are of lofty and elegant proportions, and the arches sup- 
ported by stone jtillars with handsome bases and capitals, while 
others arc of plastered brick. These long ranges of columnated 
arcades, impart great elegance to the general asjiect of the place. 
The public square is ornamented by a magnificent fountain, which 
ranks among the greatest works of Jolm of Bologna. In the 
gallery of the fine arts arc somc«admirable pictures of Guido, 
Doinenichino, and thcCaraccis; and the Pontifical University 
is attended by a great number of students, while its halls arc 
well filled by an extensive library, and large collections relating 
to natural science. 

From Bologna Mr. Pcale proceeded through Ferrara to Venice. 
I'lis description of the entrance into that celebrated city of the 
sea, docs not oiler the glowing picture which novelists and 
poets have delighted to paint, but perhaps conveys a more cor- 
rect idea of the reality. 

" Enriy the next iiionriiig wc beheld tlic queen of the ocean, at the extremity 
of the lagtinc, stretching across, and almost united with the mole of fishermen's 
dwellingi^ called Palcstnna. The steeples and domes were relieved by an exten- 
sive range of gray mountains, risingiiigh in the distance, upon the tops of which 
the snow was bright with the rising sun. For many rnilcft oiir boat was towed 
by another boat with oarsmen. At lengli w'e reached some old walls and ruin- 
ous houses, the outskirts of Venice, and passing these, opened into a magnifi- 
cent harbour, resembling a great river, lined with good houses, and animated by 
a variety of shipping and boats in motion. Crossing this great harbour, wc 
approached a point of land embellished by a beautiful edifice as the Porto Franco, 
and then opened into another great but less spacious canal. In front, tbe singu- 
lar but beautiful palace of the doges, and the lesser palace of St. Mark were 
close by, with a fine temce or wharf extending along the water’s edge. As oun 
boat pursued its way to the post-office, down the great serpentine canal or river, 
the magnificence of the palaces, and tlicir peculiar style of architecture, rich in 
bold ornaments, balconies, and sculptures, excited us to frequent exclamations 
of admiration. What must have been their beauty when Venice was in her full 
glory, and these marble palaces were lysw or in bright repair ? From many 
which were built of brick, the plastering was falling off, and others^ with broken 
windows, were uninhabited : yet, as an evidence of renovation, aince Venice 
has been made a free port, we ]jasscd a large new edifice, riinig from an old 
twindation, and others undergoing repair. ** 

••The Gondola^ about wliich so much is said and sung, is a feray-boat, very 
much resembling an Indian caiioc, floating lightly on the water, and riwng 
pointed at each end, the front being ornamented with a large sharp-edged piece 
of iron, something like a battle-axe. In the centre are cuabioned a e a te b with an 
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aicbed covering of black cloth, where two groMm peraons and two diildren may 
conveniently sit, or, on an emergency, six grown persons may squeeze together, 
either with open door and side windows, or closed with glass or black Venetian 
blinds. The boatmen, without a nidder, and only one oar at his right side, stands 
on the little deck of his narrow stern, and bearing his weight on his oar, which 
seldom rises out of the water, not only urges the gondola straight onwards, but 
by dextrous movements, which are jiractised from infancy, turns it in all direc- 
tions with surpriskig facility and accuracy. 

** Having reached the pust-oAice, and assorted our baggage, we entered one 
of these gondolas, and returned to the Hotel dc TEurope, which we had passed 
on entering the port. 1 found that the use of one oar produced an unpleasant 
rocking of the boat, to which those are not subject w'ho employ an aclditional 
boatman at the front of the canoe, whose oar, striking simultaneously with the 
other, at opposite sides, corrects the evil, and it affords the advantage of greater 
s])eed when long excursions arc to be made. AVc landed on marble steps rising 
a few feet out of the W'ater to a vast hall, in which the light gondola, when only 
for private use, may be de])osited ; first divested of its covered chambe**, which 
two men lift off' the seats and carry up. 

**]t had begun to rain before we entered Venice, and a mist obscured the 
magnificent mountains which we had seen at sun-rise stretching beyond and 
extending far over the low lands of the adjoining continent. As it cleared up, 
however, the view from our elevated balcony, of s])lcndid edifices stretching in 
v arious directious into the broad expanse of waters, was as delightful as it was 
novel ” 

Mr. Pcalc remained in Venice, only sufficiently long to make 
a raj)id survey of the works of art which it contains, especially 
the masterpieces of "J'itian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto, which 
are found in its palaces and churches. Though the necessity of 
passing generally along the canals, and the narrowness of the 
streets which do traverse the city to a much greater extent than 
is supposed, give a gloominess to Venice, yet the place and 
arcades of St. Mark offer a gay scene not often surpassed. The 
leisure and excitement of a Sunday afternoon especially, make 
them lively with the fashion and curiosity of tJie city ; among 
which the gay modes of Paris are less to be admired than the 
fine features and rich complexions of the descendants of those 
men and women, who have served as models for the glowing 
pencils of the masters we have named. In the evening, the 
cri'wd may be seen still to increase, enjoying the soft mild* 
ness of the sea atmosphere, and basking in the blaze of the 
patent lamplight which attracts them round the coffee-houses; 
wdiiist a fine hand of military music, stationed in the centre of 
the place, with music-books and lamps, greatly increases the popu- 
lar enjoyment at the expense of the government. The grand 
canal, in length two miles, presents on each side a great number 
of elegant palaces, intermingled with some ordinary buildings, 
all in a degree blackened and injtired by age and neglect. Some 
of tlie palaces of the ancient noble families are in a grand style 
of architecture, enriched with a jirofusion of bold sculpture, ac* ^ 
cording to the taste of the times, and the peculiar propensity of 
the Venitians to this exuberance of decoration. 

From Venice Mr. Peale again turned across the peninsula. 
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Passing through Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, he reached Milan, 
where he visited the celebrated works of art, which however do 
riftt seem to be numerous. There, however, he took leave of the 
arts of Italy, and bent his way towards the Alps. Near the vil- 
lage of Arona, he saw and inspected the colossal statue of San 
Carlo Borromeo, which he thus describes. 

** T1 ifl made of sheet copper, and stands on a pedestal about forty feet ; 
and judghifr by a ladder wliich was placed at one side, and the proportions of 
the persons who ascended it, I computed the height of the statue to be about 
seventy feet. 'I'liis agrees with the statement of my companions, who ascended 
under the skirt of his tunic, and climbed the inm bat*s wliich united the circum- 
ference of the bishop's garment with the brick core that rises through it. The 
head, they agree, is about eight or nine feet in height, so that only a boy or a 
very small man can stand in the nose. Yet it is not only h very stupendous, but 
1 think it rather an elegant statue. My companions w^erc amused with the sin* 
giilar animation which they found in the head of the saint, the dark asylum of a 
vast number of bats, which darted past tliem to cscajm out of a trap-door in the 
neck.” 

Crossing the Alps by ihe route of the Simplon, Mr. Peale 
reached Geneva, on the 29th of ^lay, and after a short stay, set 
ofl’ for Paris. Tlic dirt and incommodiousness of most of the 
Italian cities, gave increased enjoyment to his return to the noble 
quays of Paris, the Boulevards, and the gardens of the Lux- 
embourg, Tuilcries, and Palais Royal. After the course, too, 
which he had made through Italy, it became an object of no 
little interest to extiminc the treasures of the Louvre. 11c acknow- 
ledges that the specimens of the Italian painters there j)reserved, 
sunk a little in his estimation as he compared them with the best 
works in the galleries he had visited ; but at the same time, he 
derived increased jdeasurc from many of the productions of what 
may he termed the old French school — especially from those of 
Poussin, Vernet, and Sublcyras. 

From Paris, he crossed the channel, to England. He was 
astonished at the great improvements of late years in London, 
especially in the vast amount of buildings and ornamented 
squares, erected in the place of green fields, and the improve- 
ments effected in opening and widening many streets. Regent 
street, lined with splendid shops and dwellings like palaces, in- 
cluding its circular sweep of fiuted cast-iron columns, and con- 
necting St. James’s park with the Regent’s park, encircled with 
splendid mansions, he thought perhaps unequalled by any thing 
of the kind he had seen. Among the artists, he found our coun- 
trymen, Leslie and NeWlon, holding a distinguished rank, and 
he bears especial testimony, n<rt only to the genius and reputa- 
tion, hut to the urbanity and moral w’orth of the former. 

From London he i)rocceded to Portsmouth, and embarking 
\here, reached America after an absence of nearly two years, *on 
the last of September, 1830. 

We have already remarked, that in this volume a reader is 
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not to look for those reflections, either on ancient or modern 
Italy, which arc to be found in the pages of scholars and travel- 
lers, who have visited it to revive the memory of former studies, 
or to gratify emotions which are excited by the contemplation 
of the fading relics of the grandeur of Rome. Yet, we collect 
among the notices of Mr. Pealc, many remarks which occurred 
to him in the necessary attention he j);\id to the antiquities that 
abounded on his route, from one part of the country to another^ 
and while he was exploring, with the curious zeal for which he 
is distinguished, all parts of the various cities and towns in which 
he stayed. Of these his narrative is perfectly simple. He enters 
into no antiquarian discussions ; he quotes no passages of fami- 
liar poets and historians ; he feels no peculiar glow from stand- 
ing upon spots, or gazing upon scenes, which would have filled 
to overflowing a heart imbued with the remembrance of Virgil 
and of Livy. He paused in the midst of the Forum, but not for 
him 

“ Did the still eloquent air breathe — ^burn with Cicero/* 

He wandered among the heights of Tivoli, but though the “prae- 
ceps Anio’^ and the ^^domus Albunem resonantis’^ were still 
there, they seem not to have excited one thought of him, who 
not only preferred them to the favoured cities of Juno and 
Minerva, but gave them as lasting a fame. This is not in our 
opinion an objection to the volume of Mr. Pcale ; the task of 
classical illustration has been well performed in the travels of 
Eustace, whose book, censured as it may be, will ever be a 
favourite with scholars ; and it has been yet more brilliantly 
performed by the wonderful genius of that man, who has given 
new fame in his immortal poem to spots already consecrated 
by the noblest and sweetest inspirations of the muse. As to 
most travellers, indeed, we had infinitely rather that all classical 
allusion was omitted, than have inflicted upon us the long string 
of hackneyed quotations, and the vapid recollections of school- 
boy studies, which go for the most part to make up such por- 
tions of their journals. What we find here on the subject of 
antiquities, is just what we might expect from an inquisitive 
man of taste, making no pretensions to extraordinary research 
or information. When at Naples, Mr. Pcale of course visited 
the buried towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and has described 
them with much minuteness, so as eSnvey a very distinct impres- 
sion of their present state. * 

“Tlic first house which was shown to us was the VVUt of Diomedes, of con- 
siderable extent, comprising a variety of upurtments and , {gardens. We desccn^Jedci 
into his wine cellar, where there still Tinain some of the Jars t'lat contained his 
wine. In this spacious cellar seventeen skeletons were found, probably persons 
of his family who had sought this place for safety. They were smothered and 
entombed, with all their ornaments of gold upon them, by the flood of hot 
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water and asbes, which had eyiilcntly flowed in throug^h the little windows where 
lighthad been admitted, and wliere the traces of the fluid may still be seen. 

“ The houses were generally of only one story, though, in a few instances, 
we found a snmll stair* way leading to some upper apartments. They consist of 
a great many small rooms surrounding a court-yard, with a kind of piazza all 
around, as a protection against the sun and rain. In two private court-yards 
W’e were shown gaily decorated fountains, in alcoves or niches, curiously and 
elaborately ornamented with mosaic and shcllwork, the shells b Jng in perfect 
preservation. 

“We looked into many shops, the counters of which were incrusted with bits 
of marble, of various colours, fitted around the narrow mouths of large earthen 
jars, which were imbedded in solid brick M'ork, to hold oil and wine. Sometimes 
there were little shelves, like steps, covered W'ith marble, upon which small 
articles were displayed close to the window'. 

“ I’hc basilica, or great hall of justice, was an oblong hall of great size, sur- 
rounded inside with noble columns, which, from their si/(‘, must have supported 
a lofty roof. At the farther end w'as an elevated throne, on which the judges 
sat ; and beneath it a chamber, where three skeletons of men were found, fast- 
ened by their legs to iron stocks. From the public promenade we entered the 
tragic and the comic theatres ; walked over the* stone seats, now moss-stained ; 
looked on the shallow stage, which allowed no scenic effect; stood in the 
prompter’s central niche, and read the names of the managers, recorded in 
mosaic letters on the pavement in front of the orchestra ; but its best sculptural 
decorations had been removed to the museum.” 

In llie museum at Naples arc preserved all the articles taken 
from the houses at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and they offer 
specimens of almost every thing that, even at the present day, 
domestic establishments seem to require. The visiter may here 
behold the charcoal form of a loaf of bread impressed with the 
liaker’s name ; a plalc of eggs, or rather egg shells, some of 
which arc not broken, retaining their natural whiteness ; thread 
nets for boiling vegetables ; figs, prunes, dales, olives, and nuts 
of various kinds ; the golden ornaments of the ladies ; vases of 
glass of various colours ; utensils of the clearest crystal ; bronze 
candelabra of singular and beautiful forms ; and all the appara- 
ratus of a household, exhibiting taste, convenience and luxury. 
Here, too, are seen the fresco paintings taken from Pompeii. 
Those first discovered, happening to be found in a part of the 
city inhabited by tradesmen, did not furnish the most elegant 
specimens of the arts. The judgments which were consequently 
propagated from one antiquarian critic to another, were unfa- 
vourable to the ancient painters, who were pronounced inferior 
lo contemporary sculptors, and ignorant of grouping, foreshort- 
ening, and perspective. Subsequent excavations have been made 
in a portion of the city whevi splendid temples, halls of justice, 
theatres, and spacious dwellings, gave occasion for the best 
employment of the arts. The result has been the discovery not 
only of statues and sculpture fiir superior to that formerly devc- 
loped, hut of fresco paintings of great excellence and beauty.* 
Very different from those previously collected, they decisively 
indicate a high state of painting, as it must have been practised 
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in Greece and Italy at the time the statues were executed, which 
yet exhibit such perfect knowledge of the human form, and of 
the principles of grouping. They prove that the ancient paiht- 
crs were perfectly acquainted with the rules of perspective and 
foreshortening. Indeed, we may fairly believe, from these beau- 
tiful works, done on walls, and probably by inferior artists, that 
on other occisions, as in moveable pictures, their best artists 
must have painted in a manner to correspond with the high rank 
of their sculpture, and the extraordinary accounts given of them 
by contemporary writers. 

“ These specimens of ancient fresco painting have been cut out of the wails, 
where the)' were executed, with great care, and transported iiere in strong cases, 
which serve as frames. Wlien first found, they are pale, and dull ; hut, on being 
varnished, their colours are brightened up to their pristine hues, and exhibit to 
the astonished eye every stroke of the brush, slightly indenting the fresh mortar, 
which was given by hands that perished, with the genius that directed them, 
nearly eighteen hundred years ago, yet appearing as the rich and mellow pencil- 
ling of yesterday. Most of them arc taken from shfips and ordinary houses, and 
represent all kinds of objects, drawn with remarkable spirit and truth. Many 
of the better kind served to decorat^ apartments in which there were no win- 
dows, where they must have been executed, and afterwards seen only by lamp- 
light. But the best were found ii\ the porticos of open court yards, or on the 
ivalls of dining-rooms or saloons. In looking closely into these, 1 was sur])rised 
to find such spirited execution and knowlcnlgc of anatomy, combined with the 
most cxfiuisite beauty, perfection of drawing, colouring and expression of cha- 
racter,” 

It is, however, to the works of modern art that Mr. Peale has 
lurntul liis principal altcntion. Travelling himself as an artist; 
set^king for the subjects of his own studies, the masterpieces 
■wherever found; exercising a criticism, not as the picture-dealer 
who secs in every dingy canva.ss wliich bears, truly or falsely, the 
name of some celebrated master, the marks of pre-eminent genius, 
regardless of the time or circumstances under which it was 
executed — nor as the connoisseur or virtuoso, who has to maintain 
or to gain reputation by the singularity, the rashness, or the 
accidental correctness of his opinions ; but viewing them at once 
witli tlic devotion of an artist who had long heard of and known 
the works he was now to sec, as the various efforts of genius, 
sometimes successful, but sometimes also less ha])py, and having 
no end to gain but the improvement of liis own stylo, and the 
gratification of his own taste, Mr. Peale must be allowed the 
credit of candour, and entire freedom from affectation in the 
judgments he has passed. At the same time we should not omit 
to notice the variety, extent, and m’inutencss of his examina- 
tions. No church, gallery, o? collection, was passed by, and 
most of the individual pictures are separately and carefully no- 
ticed. At Rome, especially, he admired and copied many of th^ 
Wbrks of her immortal artists, and in the loggic of tJic Vatican 
he gazed on their matchless productions with the enthusiasm of 
a painter, but without yielding up his senses to the praise of 
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tablets, famous only in name, and disfigured by smoke, damp, 
and age. The walls of the celebrated Sistine chapel were painted 
by*‘V^arious artists of merit in their time, but they are now much 
injured, and offer little worthy of notice; but the ceiling, de- 
signed and executed by Michael Angelo, is eminently worthy 
of admiration, as exhibiting the best productions of his pencil, 
and as among the few paintings of that great gcni&s not yet de- 
stroyed by smoke, and giving evidence of the grandeur of his 
invention and the boldness of his execution. The ImsI Judgment ^ 
so familiar in name to every one who reads the history of art, 
now excites no attention except from its former celebrity, as it is 
dimly traced in the dark, through stains of damp and mould, and 
blackened by smoke. Of his great rival, and in some respects 
superior, the fate is scarcely different, whilst some of the smaller 
works of Uaphael arc tolerably preserved, the celebrated fres- 
coes in the Pauline chapel are so much injured by lime and 
smoke, and the lances of soldiers who have occupied the rooms 
as barracks, that they excite bu^ little pleasure at first sight. 
Artists, however, of all nations may be seen continually copy- 
ing them, some mounted on scaffolding up to the ceiling, some 
drawing, others painting, and all seeking out with almost idola- 
trous or rather superstitious admiration, the beauty of every 
head, hand, limb, and fold of drapery. They olitain permission 
to copy, without difficulty from the lope’s secretary, when the 
places arc not occupied, or whenever a vacancy may occur ; but 
so numerous arc the applications for some celebrated pictures, 
such as the T'ranajigurat ioriy that they arc frequently engaged for 
years in advance by artists of various nations. 

It is, indeed, by foreigners chiefly, that the galleries of Italy arc 
filled. The praise of superiority is no longer due to the painters 
of the peninsula, and amidst the precious models which they 
have around them, few have, of late years, maintained or re- 
stored the departing glory of their country. Fresco painting, so 
admirably calculated to call forth and give display to grand and 
spirited invention, as well as to promote careful and beautiful 
drawing, by the elaborate cartoons which it requires, has almost 
ceased to exist as a branch of works of design. Mosaic is still 
cultivated with considerable success, but it is seldom applied ta 
original works. We may rejoice, however, that this happy art 
will preserve to future and distant ages, accurate copies of those 
great productions which h^e faded, and are still quickly fading, 
booeatli the touch of time. • 

^in the Vatican, there arc apartments especially assigned to 
workers in mosaic, and placed under the directions of the his- 
torical painter, Camucini, who is zealous in endeavouring, 1^ 
means of this curious art, and the great skill of those artists who 
at present execute it, to preserve the best paintings of the great 
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masters, now imperfectly seen in several churches, and in danger 
of perishing. In these rooms may be found various workmen, 
some copying small pictures, for the purpose of learning 
practising the art ; and others, who are more experienced, occu- 
pied with larger works for the churches. In a great hall is a 
store, arranged on shelves, of the semi-vitreous porcelain, or 
coarse enamel, in cakes half an inch thick and several inches in 
diameter. These cakes arc of every colour that may be required, 
all arranged, numbered, registered, and weighed out by an ac- 
countant to the workmen as they are wanted to be afterwards 
broken into bits. Some of the cakes consist of two or more 
colours, gradually blending into each other; and tlicre arc said 
to be no less than sixteen thousand assorted tints. The large pic- 
tures are wrought by being placed nearly erect, with the one 
to be copied, so that the effect may be compared from time to 
time ; when not more than three or four feet long, they arc done 
on sheets of copper, stiffened with strong iron bars within a rim 
of metal ; but those of a greater size, csj)ccially such as are in- 
tended for permanent fixture in churches, are executed each on 
one great slab of stone, from eight to twelve indies thick, which 
is excavated about an inch deep, leaving a raised border all round. 
The irregular surface is then nearly tilled up with a level mass 
of cement. On this, when dry, the artist carefully traces the 
contours of his picture; he then procures from the adjoining 
magazine an assortment of tints to suit the part he purposes work- 
ing at; and is furnished with a little table, on which is fixed a 
chisel, with the edge upwards, in tlie manner of an anvil, on 
which, with a hammer, he breaks the semi-vitreous composition 
into small squares or other shapes, to suit the part to be copied. 
Along side of this is another table, furnished with a horizontal 
grindstone on a vertical shaft, made to revolve rapidly by a cord 
wdiich passes round r* larger wheel, turned by a ])in at its peri- 
phery. This is moved with the left hand, while the right is 
employed in fashioning the bits of stone into squares, triangles, 
circles, crescents, &c. of various dimensions. The artist then 
chisels out of his composition, within the lines of his drawing, 
any spot he chooses to fill up with his mosaic; which, being in- 
serted, stone by stone, with fresh cement, enables him either to 
pursue the continuity of an outline, or the masses and directions 
of similar tints ; so that he can work at any spot, and fill up the 
intervals, or take out any portion o? what he has done, and do 
it over again. The stones arerfrom half an inch to thn»c quarters 
in depth, and in breadth, of all sizes, from an eighth to half an 
^inch in diameter. After the picture is finished, and tbe surface of 
the stones ground down to a level, and perfectly polished, the white* 
cement is carefully scraped out of the interstices to a little depth. 
A variety of painters’ colours, in fine powder, are then each mixed 
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with a small portion of melted wax/ and put on a palett;. With 
the^e, by means of a hot pointed iron, like a tinman’s soldering- 
iapn, the artist melts a little of the coloured wax to match the 
stones, and runs it from the point of his iron into all the cre- 
vices — then scrapes off the superfluous wax, and cleans the sur- 
face with spirits of turpentine. 

In an art kindred to painting, but perhaps more impressive on 
the imagination and the senses, that of statuary, the Italians of 
the present age may bear a more honourable comparison with 
their predecessors. It is true, they cannot aspire to that wonder- 
ful excellence, which we are able to appreciate in the few frag- 
ments that have descended to us from the great sculptors of 
ancient times ; but, still, the works of Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
and others, may be added to those of Michael Angelo and John 
of Bologna, and given as evidence of great ])Owers of invention 
and a jjrofitable study of the ancient remains. Thorwaldsen, 
who, since the death of his great rival, Canova, holds the first 
place as a sculptor at Koine, and whose taste and skill are known 
in America by a graceful statue of Venus, executed for and in 
the possession of a gentleman of Philadelphia, is remarkable for 
his careful cultivation of the antique taste, and the extreme sim- 
plicity of his statues. To become an artist, he studied at Rome, 
with singular assiduity, although contending with the most dis- 
tressing poverty, till the age of thirty, llis practice at the academy 
was to draw from the life only those parts of the figure which 
chanced to please him. He modelled in clay numerous spirited 
compositions, which he was obliged to destroy for want of the 
funds necessary to put them into marble or even plaster of Paris: 
and it was owing to the taste, judgment, and liberality of an 
English gentleman, that he w^as at last enabled to execute his 
first work in stone. In his workshop, Mr. Pcale was shown a basso 
relievo to the memory of his patron, who represented sup- 
plying the lamp of genius with oil. 

Statuary, however, at the present day, appears to be an art 
altogether different in its mechanical and practical details from 
that of former times. The genius of Michael Angelo was fre- 
quently fatigued before he could approach in his blocks of mar- 
ble, the forms his imagination conceived, and he often hastened 
to chisel out a part as a guide in the development of the whole 
figure, which was sometimes spoiled by his impatience. Now, 
however, a sculptor is scarcely required to touch his marble, or 
even to know how to cut it. lie first models the figure in duc- 
tile clay, which is kept moist by wet cloths, during any length 
of time, so that lie may give it the utmost perfection of form. 
*This model he places in the hands of a careful mechanic, whose * 
art is to make a mould upon it, and to produce a fac simile iii 
plaster of Paris, tlic colour of which enables him more readily 










